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CHAPTER THE FIRST 
JOHN MORLEY, BOOKSELLER 

Lrm.E Aston is one of those small Midland towns, 
lying in the midst of an agricultural district, which 
offer no attraction to tourists, and where very few 


I be any, hide themselves diligently from the micro* 
scopic scrutiny of the town. Murder has never 
stained its precincts with blood ; suicide is almdst 
unheard of; intrigue is unsuspected. ThegP^are 
scandals, but scandals of the gentler kind, such as 


“ look: at me. 


LITTLE HETTY !” 



events seem to happen. Every family in it, even to 
the lowest classes, possesses a staid respectability 
and decency, which is chiefly the heritage of those 
who live in isolated places, divided from the 
busier and perhaps the more wicked world Try a 
girdle of corn-fields and meadows. The population 
cannot be more than five thousand, which m these 
days constitutes little more than a family parny, 
whose members must be very closely allied. A 
large proportion of the townspeople consist of pro¬ 
fessional men, and people with means, who keep up 
the tone of its^ociety. The grosser vices, if there 
Vol. VI^ t-New Series. . 


one might whisper of one’s own mother’s son. 
From day to day, and from year to year, its nar¬ 
row stream of life flows in commonplace channels, 
seldom quickened into rougher and swifter currents. 
There are births, deaths, and marriages ; old men 
retiring from business, and young men attempting 
small innovations ; but the town of Little Aston is 
always very orderly, and strictly respectable. 

Some years ago the centre of respectability was 
the Market Square, and to dwell elsewhere was to be 
a grade or two lower in society, and to be inadmis¬ 
sible to the more select circle. But the next best 
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place was Chapel Street, opening out of the north- | John Morley was a grave and bookish man ; at the 
west corner of the Square. It was narrow, and very j second, that he was solemn ; at the third, that he 
dull fiwen on market days—the dullest street in the | was sorrow-stricken. Some souls have a vast 
! town? The shops were dark and dingy, and about ! capacity for sorrow, and drink it in as a parched 
half-way along it, they gave place to small, poor : land drinks in water. There was no glimmer of 
houses, built capriciously, each one of differing | sunshine about him, any more than about lus 
height and size. Nearly at the end stood a large | dwelling. Like it, he was stationed on the northern 
and ugly chapel, with a pretentious portico, sup- ! side of life, where no laughter or splendour of sun- 
ported by four square pillars of red brick, and sur- < light could fall upon him. Involuntarily, every 
mounted by a pediment and architrave of blue and j voice was lowered to a subdued and respectful 
yellow tiles. This chapel gave its name to the i tone. Not a sound from the rest of the premises 
street. | penetrated to the dusky and quiet shop ; and when 

A few houses distant from the entrance into the j John Morley bowed out his customer, and closed 
Square, stood a very old and very dingy dwelling, the door as upon some departing guest, the little 
which had undergone but little alteration from the bell rang loudly, like one jingling to the hard pull 
date of its erection, a century and a half before, of a schoolboy, in an empty house. 

Not that there was any of the^'jiicturesqucness of The rest of the dwelling consisted of a number 
antiquity about it; its aspect wasS^Ly gloomy and of half-furnished 100ms, with steps down or steps 
weather-beaten, the windows being cPtamall panes up into them, as the fashion is in old buildings ; 
of discoloured glass, and its walls blackened by with low, long casements, high and narrow doors, 
smoke and age. The roof formed three gables, and stained ceilings and half-wainscoted walls, 
the moss and house-lcek grew along the gutters, and The windows at the back looked upon an enclosed 
choked up the water-pipes. It was a large building, yard, part of which had, a long time ago, been 
occupying more basement than would have sufficed planted as a garden. A few melancholy lilacs and 
for two handsome modern houses. It was on the thin privet bushes still sucked a feeble life out of 
north'side of the street, which the sun never glad- the sooty mould, and sent up slender black blanches 
dened, and looked as if a perpetual cloud over- and a handful of pale leaves, to catch any stray 
shadowed it. sunbeams which might shine over the surrounding 

Whether the pervading gloom was within or walls, 
without one could scarcely tell. The street was There was a long rambling range of outbuild- 
narrow, and the side pavement exceedingly so ; yet ings, including a stable filled to flic rafters with 
the old house thrust upon it two ancient bow- rubbish; above which was a small room with a 
windows, with casements painted black, and small shelving roof, which was approached by an outside 
dark panes, through which a passcr-by with good staircase: a sad and sombre little room, with 
sight might decipher the titles of long rows of books, dingy ivy-leaves growing round the door, and tap- 
the bindings and lettering of which were faded by ping at the dusty panes of its lattice window, as 
damp rather than by excess of light. The books j if in parody of ivied doors and windows in the 
were dry, judged by modern taste. They were ccr- j country. This room—nobody knew why—bore the 
tainly old, and mostly theological, with here and i name of the nursery, though no children, within 
there a lighter volume of religious biography, the memory of man, had ever played in it. 

Latin and Greek classics might have been found About a mile from Little Aston stood Aston 
among them. Court, a handsome, bran-new, desirable family 

Between these two ancient windows was a mansion, with pleasure-grounds, conservatories, 
door, always closed, but which rang a bell as it 1 and gardens, all surrounded by a fine, well-timbered 
opened ; and the black hnttl above it bore, in dim ! park. The old Court had been bought and pulled 
and tarnished letters, the words “John Morley, j down ten years ago by David Waldron, Esq., M.I’., 
Bookseller.” Within, the shop was always dusky, , a famous man among the dissenters, and naturally 
partly because of the books tilling the windows,and j the great man of the chapel at the end of Chapel 
partly because of its northern frontage : a cool and ■ Street. The portico had been built in honoui oi 
pleasant shade in summer, but in winter a very den i him. 

of chill and darkness. As you opened the heavy ' The church at Little Aston—by which wo mean 
door, and entered the shop to the tinkle of a noisy that “congregation of faithful men” worship- 
bcl)., John Morley himself would step down into it ping in the dissenters’ chapel—had been small and 
from some apartment beyond, and meet you face , of no repute before the advent of Mr. Waldron, 
to face. It was less like addressing a tradesman | It had been looked upon as low and vulgar, litled 
behind his counter, than the meeting of friends or only for the poorer classes. There had been but 
acquaintances. Most of liis customers shook hands one member of any standing, of any education or 
with lum. learning, belonging to it—a man who had the 

At the first glance it would have been said that "original tongues” on his lips move aptly than the 
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rector himself, and who knew the whole origin, his eyes, and the threads of white growing plainer 
motive, and history of dissent. in his dark hair. 

That man was John M orley. In this same room, haunted by old memories 

' If these two, David Waldron, M.P., and John , daily becoming more and more dream-hjte, John 
Morley, bookseller, had met each other in the aisles j Morley had spent his evenings alone, without com- 
of the parish church, they would have kept to their panions, and wishing for none; having his books 
own legitimate spheres, and been no more to one and his remembrances only ; the latter dying away 
another than the squire and his tradesman. But | softly and slowly, as if they had merely lingered 
they were brought together on the democratic plat- ! for awhile out of pure good-nature, before leaving 
form of a church-fellowship, in which all the ' him to his solitude. 

members were professedly equal. They called This room was not, however, yet solitary at six 
themselves brethren. o’clock one winter’s evening, though John Morley 

All the rest of the brethren of Little Aston was occupied with a customer in his shop. It was 
were content to look up to Mr. Waldron from a unlighted, except by a good fire burning brightly 
long way off, as a brother far above them ; and in the grate. Stretched at full length upon the 
they were quite willing that he who helped to rule j hearth lay a little girl, reading by the fire-light, her 
the nation should rule their church absolutely, j face glowing partly with the heat, and partly with the 
But John Morley was a deacon, like Mr. Waldron*; ' interest excited by her book. Her hair, cut short 
lie was also a trustee, like Mr. Waldron. He knew over the forehead, had been flaxen, then golden, 
what equality and fraternity meant. If Mr. Wal- and was now taking a sunny chestnut shade of 
dron had political influence, John Morley had brown. The eyes were large, well opened, and 
literary influence, for he could use his pen well in clear, with that peculiar gaze of wonder and inno¬ 
defence of their sect and its tenets. cencc which some children’s eyes still retain at the 

These two men held a somewhat uneasy posi- age of ten years. In spite of the glow upon the 
tiou with regard to one another. John Morley was face, it was grave and sad—as sad as a child’s face 
the Mordecai in the gate ; but let it be understood can be. 

that Mr. Waldron was a very worthy Hainan, a You might perhaps have seen, looking at her 
really good man, only a little jealous of the closely, and reading rightly tlie expression of the 
homage and authority he believed to be liis due. eyes and mouth with its sweet and pliant lips, tha-t 

_ this was a child whose life would be most com¬ 
pletely shaped and coloured by the temperaments 
cII aptKR T in’, sec oND. of those around her. She could never be childishly 

a young step-mother. gay whilst others were suffering, nor grave in the 

Till', room behind John Morley’s shop was spacious presence of mirth. By a mote direct necessity of 
enough ; but it had a low ceiling crossed by a her nature than most others possess, she would 
massive beam, and it was lighted only by a long ] weep with those that weep and rejoice with those 
low casement of small panes and thick woodwork, j that rejoice. Only encircle her with gladness, and 
opening upon the mournful garden at the back. It ! she would be the most joyous among the happy; 
looked like an addition to the crowded shop in ! here she was the most subdued among her mourn 
front; for the walls were lined with shelves closely j ful and sad surroundings. 

packed with books, dull and dark m their bindings, j This clnkl caught at last the sound of animated 
with narrow' strips of crimson baize, which had lone ! voices, and lifted up her head which had been bent 
lost their bright tint, nailed along the edge of each ' over her book. A minute or two afterwards she 
shelf. The furniture was heavy and old; the crossed the room quietly to the door which con- 
carpet threadbare and faded. No curtains shut nected it with the shop, and pushed it open far 
out the black night when it pressed against the enough to get a glimpse of the talkers. Sire could 
window outside. see her father’s face, and she leaned forward more 

On the heavy dark-wood table, during the day- eagerly to look at it. She could hardly remember 
lime, thcic usually lay a pile of business books, a to have seen it without its profound and unbioken 
ledger, a day-book, which no neat, meddlesome gloom, which never lightened when looking at her. 
hand of woman moved from time to time. No But now the gloom was gone; the dark e\es glit- 
Vtoman’s w r ork lay side by side with them, neither tered, the stern lips smiled, and the heavy cye- 
sewmg nor knitting—such as had once, for a brief brows expanded with an unmistakable pleasure, as 
space of tw'o years, sometimes ruffled John Morley he gazed into the face turned towards him. This 
a little by its disorder and interference with lifs face the child could not see. The little solitary 
own more important occupations. He had rcinem- heart was as quickly troubled as the surface of a 
bored them often, when they could come in lus mountain tarn, which lies open to every breath that 
way no morc^jyitli a pang too sharp to be shown blows ; and the tears came, she did not know why, 
by any other than the deepening shadow under into her eves. 

;,>« J 
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« Come in and sec my little girl now,” said John Rose, putting her hand through John Morley’s arm, 
Moriey, in a tone which reached her ears. ! with a coquettish and caressing gesture. “ I am 

The child shrank back shyly, and retreated to : going to be your mamma, and take care of you.” 
the hearth, reaching it just in time to turn, and “ Yes, I understand,” said the child, nodding her 
front the stranger, who seemed to hesitate for a j head, “ you arc going to be my step-mother. I 
moment on the threshold of the comfortless and ! have read all about it in books, and Lawson has . 
sombre room. The face was girlish and exceed- J told me about it. My real mother is dead ; and 
ingly pretty, set round with rich masses of fair hair, I my father is going to marry you. Yes, I know all 
and lit up with blue eyes, which appeared to shine j about it. At first the step-mother is very kind, and 
into the gloom and disperse it. Her hesitation, if J is very fond of the children ; but as soon as she 
it were hesitation, was gone in an instant, and she ; has a baby of her own, she gets cross with the 
crossed the floor with a light and eager step to the others, and everything is quite different.” 
child, who waited timidly her approach. 1 She laid John Morley’s face flushed and darkened while 
her arm about her shoulders, and stooped down to his little daughter spoke in her measured tones; 
kiss her cheek. but Rose laughed her blithe and musical laugh 

“ What is your name, my dear ?” she asked, in a again, and fell down on her knees before Hestei 
gay young voice, which seemed to thrill through the so as to bring her bright face on a level with the 
child's sensitive frame. ‘child’s serious eyes. 

“Hester Moriey,” she answered, speaking with “Look at me, little Hetty!” she cried, “just 
quaint self-possession, and in measured tones : look at me. Do I look as if I could ever be cross 

“what is your name, and where do you come or unkind? I’m not an old dragon of a step- 

from ?” mother. I shall want somebody to play with me, 

“ My name is Rose Mary.” said the stranger, and your papa is years and years too old to play ; 
with a laugh breaking through the long dull silence but you and I will have fine games together. Oil! 
of the place, with a promise of more music like it; 1 am sure you will love me.” 

“is it a pretty name, Hester?” Hester gazed into the blue eyes of the girl with 

“ I think so,” replied the child after a moment’s the deep, full, unconscious scrutiny of a child. The 
musing ; “ does my father like it ?” colour came and went upon Rose's checks, and her 

“ Oh, you droll little creature!” exclaimed the lips pouted under this inspection. At last Hestei 
girl, with a sidelong glance at John Morley’s half held out her small hand to her future step- 

radiant face. “ I dare say he does, but I shan’t j mother, but checked herself, looking up to hei 

ask him. How old arc you, Hester ?” | father. 

“ 1 am nine years old,” she said, sighing as if she I “Will it make you happy?” she asked, with a 
had found the nine years a heavy burden ; “ but 1 grave air. 

you are older than I. How old are you, Rose : “Happier than 1 could tell you,” answered John 

Mary ?” ! Moriey passionately. 

“ Oh, fie !” she cried, lowering her voice to a “I like you,” she said, turning to Rose, “and we 

mock whisper, “ you must never ask a lady her j shall all be very happy—at first.” 

age ; that is always a secret. But I will tell you ; , “ No ! no! no ! Not at first, but always,” cried 

only you must never, never tell your papa. I am ; the girl, pressing kiss after kiss upon Hester’s mouth 
twenty-three years old; positively an old woman. ' “ we will love one another very dearly. You wil 
What an odd little mortal you are !” ; be very glad to have me for your mamma ?” 

The t girl’s manner had a light and graceful “ Yes,” answered Hester, still regarding her wist 
vivacity about it, full of charm and novelty to | fully. 

both of her grave listeners. She glanced again at } “ And you promise me to be like my owi 

John Moriey with an expression which the child daughter,” continued Rose half playfully, “fo 
could not altogether comprehend, but which caused ever and ever? You will love, honour, and sui, 
her to withdraw her hand from hers. John Moriey cour me—those are the words, I think—as if 1 wer 
came forward to the hearth, and laid his hand upon your mother ? When I am old and ugly, and n« 
his little daughter’s head. body cares for me, you will care for me, and ncvci 

“ She has been sadly neglected,” he said, looking forsake me ? Let me whisper a little secret, Hester, 
fondly at the pretty girl beside him ; “ but you will Your father will grow tired of me by-and-by, jnd 
soon put her right—Hester, this lady has promised we shall quarrel sometimes, and he will be very 
to be your mother.” angry and dreadfully cross—oh, so cross ! Bui 

Hester neither spoke nor moved, except that her you must never get tired or cross with me. You 
clear eyes went quickly from the one face to the must try to be exactly, just exactly the same as i"! 
other, but dwelt longest on the sombre yet hand- you were bom my own little girl. Will you promise 
some features most familiar to her. me this, Hetty ?" 

“Don’t you understand, my little Hester ?” asked She had spoken quite as mueft !o John Morle; 

A. " 
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as to Hester, with little coquettish charms and without once venturing to meet the eyes of his little 
prettinesses which infatuated him. Hester’s small, girl, who still kept h,er station upon the, hearth, 
serious countenance deepened with thought, as she watching him timidly but steadily. There was an 
deliberated for a minute or two, gazing into her undefined shyness and disquietude in his feelings 
father’s beaming face. towards her, which he could not well have explained 

“Ought I to promise, father?” she asked at to himself. He was accustomed to perform these 
last. small feminine duties of setting his room in order, 

“ Certainly,” answered John Morley ; “ she is to but to-night he found himself embarrassed and 
be your mother. You cannot be too good a child awkward, with Hester's eyes upon him. After com- 
to her.” pleting his methodical arrangements, he reached 

“ God hears me promise,” said the little girl, with down a thick old volume from the book-shelves, 
simple solemnity ; “ I promise that I will be the and appeared to absorb himself in its contents, 
same as if I had been bom your daughter. I do But he was not reading. Hester was not to be 
promise it.” deceived by the transparent artifice ; and he felt it 

The gloomy room was silent again as Hester’s uneasily, and moved restlessly in his arm-chair, 
childish voice ceased speaking ; and the girl, who shading his eyes with his thin and scholarly hand, 
still knelt before her, grew pale, and the tears sprang | But all his features were kindled with a sunshine 
into her eyes. John Morley also felt a passing | from within, brighter and stronger than a smile; 
chill and shadow of doubt crossing the brightness : for he would not smile, though he could not dim 
of his new joy. It was a gloomy niche in a gloomy j the light in his eyes, or make harsh again the 
household, which he was about to fill up with this ! strange softness which was smoothing away the 
gay and giilish creature. She glanced round the ; rigid lines upon his face. Hester comprehended, 
room with its dingy rows of books, and peeped j but vaguely and as a child only, that a sad life, 
up into J ohn Morlcy’s face, already marked with solitary and unnatural, was coming to an end, and 
austere lines ; and an involuntary shudder ran that already the light shone upon him from afar off. 
through her. But the next moment she laughed ; Her young heart was full of sympathy for him; but 
merrily. She embraced Hester with warmth, and for some time she kept silence. Her short life had 
held out her hand for John Morley to assist her in been full of lessons of reserve and taciturnity, 
rising from her knees. It was one of her charming “Father,” she said after a long while—and he 
ways to seem to require help upon the slightest \ put down his hand, and looked across to her, where 
occasions. ! she sat in a large, deep, old arm-chair which had 

“Thank you,” she said, giving him a smile which j always been her mother’s seat—“ I’m not at all 
made his heart, beat quickly again with delight, j sorry to have a step-mother." 

“ This is a queer child '. She made me feel, 1 can’t j The child’s approbation had something quaint 
tell you how solemn 1 It was almost like being about it, but its oddity did not seem to strike her 

married, and hearing you vow all you will have to father, though he allowed a vivid s'mile to flit 

vow, you know. Are you quite sure you will be as i across his face as he heard it. 
much in earnest ?” j “ Will it belong before you are tired of my step- 

John Morley murmured a reply which could not j mother?” inquired Hester, 
reach Hester’s ears. ] “ I shall never be tired of her,” he answered. 

“Well. I must go now,” she said. “1 ought to j “But you are tired of me,” she continued, “and 
be back already at that wretched school. Oh ! I | you are tired of my mother, or else you would not 

am tired to death of it; 1 long to get away from it. : w »nt to marry another wife. So I thought you 

1 believe I am only marrying you to be sure of ! would get tired of Rose Mary some day.” 
never going bock to it. There, now! It is such a ! “ Hester,” said John Morley, his face over-clouded 

■' shame for a pretty girl like me—and I am a pretty again, “ I should never have been tired of your 
girl, you know—to be chained to a long table, hear- mother if she had lived.” 

ing stupid dolts repeat stupid lessons. You will “ But you tell me she docs live,” persisted the 
save my life, sir, and I thank you a thousand times child, “ and Lawson says she comes back sometimes, 
for it.” and walks about the house; though I cannot see 

She curtseyed to him playfully, kissed Hester, her. Sometimes I think I can feel her kissing me 
and tripped away lightly out of the dark room, very softly. Perhaps she is here this evening, and 

heard me promise to be like a daughter to my step¬ 
mother. Do you think she would like it, father?" . 

It was seldom that Hester spoke so freely and 
fluently; but this evening she was excited, her 
cheeks were crimson,, and her large grey eyes were 
lit up. John Morley lowered his voice, and looked 
stealthily round the room as he answered her. 


which seemed darker than ever after she had left it. 


CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

PASTOR AND DEACONS. 

When John Morley returned to the sitting-room, 
he busied himself for some minutes in lighting the 
lamp, and setting everything into unbroken order, 
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“My love, if your poor mother, who was very 
dear to me, dearer than you can think, could know 
of this, I am sure she would rejoice for your sake 
as well as mine. I am doing what I believe to he 
good for you as well as for myself. You need some 
woman to stand in a close relationship to you ; and 
you will need it more as you grfcw older. Rose will 
be a second rftother to you." 

‘•'You are quite sure?" said Hester, with a 
childish love of reiterated and positive assurance. 

“ Quite sure,” lie answered. 

Perhaps he had had but little thought of his 
child till this evening, but now he began tc believe 
that she had been his chief consideration ; and as 
he turned back to his book, he said to himself 
several times, “ Certainly Rose will be a second 
mother to her.” j 

The silence which followed seemed scarcely like j 
a silence to him, while the eager face of Hester ! 
was bent forward out of hkr great arm-chair, and j 
her speaking eyes were fastened upon him. But j 
he would give no attention to her eloquent looks, 
and in a few minutes she seemed aware of this, for 
she nestled down into her mother’s* .chair, as she 
might have nestled into her mother’s and pro¬ 
duced a book which she had kept wrappqd up in 
her pinafore since the first interruption of het%|Pen- 
ing’s reading. John Morley and his daughter sat 
thus for half an hour, no sound reaching them from 
without—when the sharp tinkle of the shop-bell 
broke upon the stillness. 

The persons who entered were two men, one old, 
the other elderly ; unlike in feature, yet possessing 
an undefinable and subtle resemblance, which linked 
them together, and seemed also to link them to 


John Morley. It might have been that the order 
of their thoughts, and the convictions and conclu¬ 
sions at which they had arrived, had been the same, 
for the brain works out its own family likenesses. 
It was evident that in some way or other they 
belonged to one class; though John Morley, a 
handsomer man than either of the others, had also 
most the look of a scholar. The smallest, meekest, 
and eldest of the three men was distinguished as a 
minister by his dress, and the spotless whiteness of 
a large neckcloth, which served to withdraw the 
eye from dwelling upon his somewhat feeble fea¬ 
tures. The third was a robust, thick-set, elderly 
man, with a square and massive face, and with the 
air of one not much accustomed to be gainsaid, yet 
who would not altogether dislike to meet with a 
worthy antagonist. 

“ Brother Morley, we come as friends,” said the 
minister. 

With a courteous but formal bow, John Morley 
ushered his guests into his sitting-room, and set 
chairs for them at the table, as if they were about 
to sit in committee. The minister alone took any 
notice of Hester, who slipped down from her high 
seat upon their entrance, to offer them a shy wel¬ 
come. She was used to listen earnestly to the dis¬ 
cussions and controversies often held in her father’s 
parlour. 

This evening, however, there was some difficulty 
in introducing the subject of conversation, and 
when the minister broke silence it was in a faltering, 
apologetic voice. 

“Brother Morley,” he said, “cannot you divine 
the purport of our visit to-night?” * 


KND OF CHAPTER THE THIkU. 


MODERN GREECE. 

BV PROFESSOR I>. T. ANSTF.D, M.A., F.R.S., ETC. 
IN THREE PARTS.—PART THE first. 


k ESS than forty years ago, the town of 
A Athens, as it then existed, is thus 
-w' described by Dr. Wordsworth (the 
present Bishop of Lincoln), in a 
ft/ work well known, and written 
/ft® after a long and thorough in- 
i) vestigation of the Greece of that 

5 day, from which the Turks had 

r'L/jPjjll been only partly and very re- 
ccntly expelled :— 


Here are no books, no lamps, no windows, no 
carriages, no newspapers, no post-office. The 
letters which arrived here a few days since from 
Napoli (Nauplia), after having been publicly cried 
in the streets, if they were not claimed by the 
parties to whom they were addressed, were com¬ 
mitted to the flames. A few Turks doze in the 
archways of the Acropolis, or recline while smoking 
their pipes and leaning with their backs against the 
rusty cannon which are planted on .the battlements 


“The Bazar or market at j of its walls; and the Athenian peasant, as he drives’ 


Athens is a long street, which is now the only one 
there of any importance. It has no foot pave¬ 
ment, and there is a gutter in the middle, down 
which in wintry weather the water runs in copious 
torrents. The houses are generally patched to¬ 
gether with planks and plaster.. 


his laden mule from Hymcttus through the eastern 
gate of the town, flings a small bundle of thyme and 
brushwood from the load which he brings on his 
mule’s back, as a tribute to the Mussulman toll- 
gatherer.” 

Such was Athens in 1833 , so far aq the town was 
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concerned. Let us next judge of the state of the 
country from the same trustworthy source :—“ On 
setting out this morning from the Gate of Athens, in 
our way to the J'iraeus ” (a distance of three miles, 
now traversed by a railway, with trains every hour 
each way), " we were cautioned to delay our steps 
till we had formed a strong party to go with us. A 
few days ago, two Greeks coining from the Piraeus 
in the evening were plundered and wounded on this 

road.The delineation of a chart of 

Athens and its suburbs was lately commenced by 
two architects residing in the town. They were 
desirous of completing it as expeditiously as possi¬ 
ble. Instead, however, of being accomplished, their 
task has just been abandoned, on account of the 
insecurity with which they found that even within 
sight of the walls of* Athens their researches were 
attended.” 

It was under such auspices that thp Kingdom of 
Greece was founded, and unfortunately, although 
on the part of the king and queen there appears to 
have been every effort made to adapt themselves to 
their new country, the court was surrounded and 
oaten up by that German intrigue which has too 
long and too often produced an antipathy between 
the governors and the governed. Greece was not 
from the first happily organised. The constitution 
was far too liberal, and based on a suffrage which 
gave a vastly predominant influence to ignorance 
and prejudice. The Chamber of Deputies, intended 
to be a truly representative body, represents every¬ 
thing but intelligence and respectability. Party 
spint arose, and parties were formed, but the spirit 
of party was strictly limited to what it could tear 
from a poor and distracted country. The love of 
place arose and conquered everything. Place 
meant money to be received for little or no real 
honest work, and influence to*be exercised in favour 
of relations, friends, and dependents, with no 
reference to the good of the country. Thus the 
poor country, left by the Turks in the most hopeless 
ignorance and disorder, had to grope in the dark for 
a way out of the labyrinth of difficulties in which it 
was entangled, and Europe sat quietly looking on, 
like the owl in the Parthenon, gloating over miseries 
it might easily have foreseen, and foreseeing, might 
have prevented, 

I or what diu the population of Greece then consist 
of? The Klephts were the noblest of all, for they 
had fought honestly the battles of their country, 
and they could hardly be expected to change their 
habits at a moment’s notice. They were no doubt 
robbers in the ordinary sense of the word, but they 
were so when robbery was the only form of 
patriotism. Besides the Klephts, who had fought 
long and bravely against the public enemy, and had 
learnt to look on everything they could lay hands 
on as their own, there were numerous victims of 
Turkish insolence who had bowed to despotism, as 


being a condition not to be resisted. Some of them 
could lift up their heads as honest men when the 
storm of despotism had passed over the country, 
and had left the dawning light of liberty, but these 
were few ; despotism and slavery are not ennobling 
or invigorating influences. They may induce 
hypocrisy, but they hardly encourage virtue, either 
public or private. Thus many of these had lost 
their moral sense. Many patriotic men had no 
doubt left the country, hopeless of resisting. Others 
had retired altogether into private life. The morals 
of the nation were thus seriously injured, and no¬ 
thing but the elasticity that is the characteristic of 
great vital energy remaining in a people, could have 
enabled the Greeks as a nation to do what they 
have really done in recovering themselves. Still 
the national character had suffered, and was 
seriously depreciated. It has not altogether re¬ 
covered its lone. 

It must be borne in mind that all these events 
and the emancipation of Greece took place less 
than forty years ago. The part of the population 
now middle-aged and old were, when young, either 
slaves or robbers. There was no alternative. Every 
man now in the prime of life was either born of 
parents whose whole life had been spent under the 
Turkish yoke, or at best within a few years of the 
first introduction of freedom. New institutions take 
some time to consolidate, and the parents of the 
present generation of grown men could hardly have 
benefited much by the change. Education had 
to be introduced, and it took some time to get a 
footing. Teachers had to be found, and a system 
had to grow up. Even books had to be supplied- 
No doubt this was done, and rapidly done; but it is 
only the younger men, those now coming into active 
life, and the children, who are still too young to 
have any influence, who can be regarded as belong¬ 
ing entirely to the present order of things. 

Surely it is unfair to expect from a people thus 
circumstanced the conditions only found imperfectly 
even in countries long settled, and having for cen¬ 
turies enjoyed similar advantages. The real ex¬ 
cuse for brigandage, and for that insecurity of 
property and life so much complained of, is that the 
habits of the Middle Ages are in Greece brought 
into direct contact with those of modern civilisation. 
The Klcpht, or brigand if you like it better, is the 
real modern representation of the robber-knight, 
and just as these old robber-knights relieved the 
travellers and merchants on the Rhine, the Danube, 
and elsewlic re of all available property, and in case 
of need retained their persons for ransoms, or 
murdered them when convenient, so did and do the 
few members of the class left alive in Greece inter¬ 
fere with the comforts and safety of tourists and 
merchants at present. But it is quite a mistake to 
suppose that the whole population is a population 
of robbers, or that with this exception there is more 
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danger to life or risk of loss of property from the 
peasants, the cultivators of land, or the shepherds 
of any part of Greece than of any other country in 
Europe, 

Brigandage is an ancient institution, with its 
heroes and traditions, and it d#es not degrade those 
who adopt it as a livelihood. But by degrees, as it 
becomes more difficult to follow as a profession, and 
the state of society no longer admits of it, the last 
of the brigands becomes reckless in proportion as 
he sees his chances of retreat cut off. Thus it is 
that even now the country, at some few miles only 
from the capital—the most attractive point and, 
owing to its natural features, the best adapted for 
such operations—is regarded as unsafe, and the 
favourite trip from Athens to Marathon must he 
abandoned, not because it is known that brigands 
are near, but because no one knows where the few 
bands still remaining lie concealed, what is their 
strength, or how they obtain the information upon 
which they act. The real number of attacks made 
is exceedingly small, but who can say, when wishing 
to make a journey through Attica, whether he may 
not be the victim ? 

It is, however, not the case that Greece is 


The traveller who arrives in Greece generally 
lands at the Emeus. On the shores of this beauti¬ 
ful and classic harbour a new and large town has 
sprung up within the last fifteen years, remarkable 
much more for the number of tall chimneys it pre¬ 
sents to view than for any remains of ancient or 
mediaeval art, of which indeed there is no indica¬ 
tion. Numerous flourishing manufactories earned 
on by the aid of steam are now in profitable work. 
These include cotton nulls, silk mills, iron foun¬ 
dries, furniture manufactures in wood and iron, 
and corn mills. 

There is a well-constructc^ quay solidly built of 
stone round a large part of the harbour, A very 
considerable trade is carried on here by means of 
steamers, home as well as foreign, and there are 
regular services, one from the Piraeus to Syra, 
another to the bead of the Gulf of yEgina, connect¬ 
ing on the other side of the Isthmus of Corinth 
with a regular bi-weekly service to Patras, and 
thence to all the Ionian Islands, and a third to the 
principal ports of the Morca. The harbour is 
always well filled with shipping, and, extensive as 
the quays are, there is hardly room for more ships 
than are moored along it. 


generally unsafe. Through the length and breadth ! On landing at the Piraeus, the traveller finds 
of the Morca brigandage is unknown. There is ! carriages waiting his convenience, or if he prefers 
none in any of the islands which, as is well : it, there is a railway to Athens, with a departure 
known, form so large and important a part of the j every hour during the day. The railway is an 
country. Euboea is quiet and cultivated. yEgina j English speculation, and is a decided and great 
is quiet and almost deserted. Salamis is safe. I success, though very extravagantly constructed, li 
In the Ionian Islands there never has been danger, j is well appointed, and the carriages are comfort- 
The whole group of the Cyclades may be visited ! able. 

without other difficulty than the want of accommo- j The distance is about three English miles, and 
dation in some of them. The population is rapidly J the number of passengers averages nearly 2,000 per 
and steadily increasing, and there are indications of : day throughout the year. It should not be for- 
an increase of wealth, that it is impossible even for j gotten that the Pincus boasts of an excellent bathing 
the most superficial or the most prejudiced traveller j establishment, which is very flourishing, and in 
not to see.* I the coining season there will be, a good French 

Let me endeavour to point out some of these in- I dramatic company for the amusement of the 


dications to the general reader, who perhaps (as I ] 
have heard remarked by a lady who could not get j 
postage stamps at the post-office so quickly as she j 
desired) considers the modern Greeks as “ bar- [ 
barians,” and expects to find at the most some 
superficial civilisation in Athens, due to the 
Germans who for some time honoured it with 
their attention as a residence, in the time of King 
Otho. 

By all means let honour be given to whom 
honour is due, and let it be known that the laying 
out of the plan of the new city of Athens, and the 
designing of the palace and some other buildings, 
besides some of the money expended in carrying 
them into execution, has come from private resources 
not in any sense Greek. 

• The imputation of Greece, estimalcrt at le*,s than 700,000 in 
*•* 33 * i* now a million and 0 quarter. Tht Ionian Glands (since 
added) number 200,000, 


visitors. 

The cou.itry crossed on the road from the Pirceus 
to Athens is the renowned plains of Attica. These 
arc now cultivated in every part, watered by the 
classical streams of the lltssus and Cephisus, and 
produce vast quantities of oil and of wine, so good 
i that, when not flavoured by resin (more apprcci- 
1 ated by Greeks than by strahgers), it is as delicious 
j as any table wine 1 have drunk. It is slightly 
sweet, and may not please all tastes, but at any 
rate it is sound, free from acidity, and of sufficient 
body to prevent any cause of complaint. It has 
also the advantage of being cheap. Oranges, figs, 
peaches, and other fruit, besides much garden pro- 
, duce, are obtained for the use of the city ; but the 
early vegetables in the Athens market are procured 
from Syra, one of the Cyclades, which I shall speak 
of presently. 


END Of PART THE FIRST. 
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" THAT STKEUC O* FOAM.” 


THE LIFEBOAT-MAN. 


S Y, ay, sir, ’twill be a squally night; 

There’s a scyeechin* now and then 
That bodes hard times for the craft afloat, 
And harder for the men. 

Just turn your glass more to windward, sir, 
Keep a look-out thereaway ; 

D’you see that little line o’ white 
A-steerin’ for the bav ? 


There's never a seaman hereabout. 

When he sights that streck o’ foam, 

But turns his 'bacco and sets his teeth, 

And thinks a bit of home ! 

Wrecked ? Ay, ay, sir, I’d once a close shave- 
A tussle for life, maybe ; 

But the Lord, He knows His own good will, 
And stretched His hand to me ! 
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Well, sir, ’twas this way—Two years ago 
I was only a coaster’s hand ; 

Our craft she warn't much more nor a hoy— 
Her name the Thomas Brand. 

t 

We were bound, sir, for the Cornish coast, 
With a cargo rather light * 

I’ve been fn many a squall since then, 

But never such a night. 

Can I describe it ? Well, no, I can’t, 

For my head was all awhirl; 

’Twas wind and water, and sea and sky, 

All of a rush and skirl! 

There was little time for a man to think, 
With death around and below ; 

But all comes back in a heap as ’twere, 

At least I found it so. 

I thought, as I hugged the leeward chains, 

Of my poor old mother’s pain, 

And how she prayed for my safe return, 

“ Lord! send him back again.” 

Our skipper did all that man could do, 

But the wind was dead ashore, 

And the big black rocks were like a wall 
Nearin’ us more and more. 


We tried the sails, but every stitch 
Was shivered as soon as set; 

“ Let go the anchors,” and over they went, 
The one chance left us yet 1 

No hemp or iron could-stand that strain, 
And our hawsers snapped like thread; 

“ Good-bye, my lads, for our time has come, 
No help save overhead.” 

No help, indeed, for up we all went, 

And down with a crash and din, 

Broadside on, to the rocks a-lec, 

That stove our port side in. 

'Twas all over now, we broke up fast; 

A few minutes more of breath— 

But the prayer was heard : a rocket passed 
Over that bed of death ! 

’Twas the lifeboat-men had sent a line, 

A straw for poor drowning men, 

And just in time, for a minute more 
Had been too late-wiud then-? 

A fight ? Ay, ay, ’twas a fight for life, 

But the Lord, He helped ipe through. 

Thankful ? Yes, yes, 1 was, and now 
I’m one of that lifer-boat's crew. 


THE PLANET JUPITER. 



BY KBCHARD A. PROCTOR, B.A. (CAMBRIDGE), HONORARY SECRETARY OF THE ROYAL 

ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 


^HE planet Jupiter, which is 
now the chief luminary of the 
night, holds a very distin¬ 
guished position in the solar 
system. The planetary 
scheme is so commonly de¬ 
picted as a system of con¬ 
centric circles, in which, so far as 
appearances are concerned, no 
planet bears special sway, that 
many arc surprised when they learn 
that Jupiter is larger and more massive 
than all the other planets together. 
Saturn may be called a brother-giant 
when he is compared with the rest of the 
planets; but considering Jupiter and Saturn apart 
from the rest, and comparing them with each other, 
Saturn appears as a dwarf. Jupiter has nearly twice 
the volume of Saturn, and more than three times 
his mass. 

But it is when we pass to the other members 
of the solar family that wc see how unequal the 
planets arc in bulk. For Saturn surpasses the next 
in order—distant Neptune—more than six times in 


volume, and nearly six times in mass; Uranus he 
surpasses nine times in volume, and seven times in 
mass ; and as for the other planets—this earth on 
which we live, the brilliant Venus, ruddy Mars, and 
sparkling Mercury—when we take them all to¬ 
gether, we find they are exceeded more than thirty- 
five-fold in volume, and more than six-fold in mass, 
by Uranus, theleast of the four major planets. 

Considering the mass of the different planets as 
the element which mainly determines their impor¬ 
tance, Jupiter stands -thus in advance, of all the 
rest Taking the earth’s mass as unity, the four 
minor planets together have a mass just exceeding 
2; Saturn’s mass is 90, Neptune’s 17, that of Uranus 
13 ; so that, in all, these seven planets have a mass 
represented by the number 122. Now the mass of 
Jupiter is 301, or very nearly 2J times as great as 
that of all the other planets taken together. 

Such is the mass of the mighty giant now shining 
so conspicuously in the southern skies during the 
mid-hours of the night. And when we speak of 
mass, wc speak in reality of might. The power of 
the giant Jupiter depends, not on his bulk, but on 
the quantity of matter he contains. Many a comet 
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has occupied a far larger space than Jupiter, yet 
the largest comet would be utterly powerless beside 
the planet. In whatever way it comes to pass, the 
attractive energy of each body in the universe 
depends on the quantity of matter contained in it. 
In this respect, therefore, Jupiter far outvies all his 
fellow-planets. What Homer makes Zeus say to | 
the gods and goddesses on Olympus (Iliad, viii. i 
;8-26) might be said by Jupiter to the other j 
planets, if there were “ speech and language ” j 
among the planets, “ and their voices were heard ' 
among them.” If they all pulled together at the 
chain of attraction—in other words, if they could j 
be all “ in opposition ” together,* he would, by his 
mighty influence, be able to exert an influence sur¬ 
passing in energy their combined action. 

There is another striking way of considering 
the superior bulk of Jupiter. The sun exceeds the 
earth 1,250,000 times in volume, insomuch that 
the earth must be regarded as a mere atom in crea¬ 
tion by comparison with the sun. Now the sun 
exceeds Jupiter enormously in volume, yet not so 
enormously but that Jupiter’s volume is larger com¬ 
pared with the earth’s than is the sun’s compared 
with Jupiter’s. In fact, Jupiter is about 1,230 times 
larger than the earth, while the sun is but about 
1,020 times larger than Jupiter. 

Docs it not seem reasonable to suppose that 
Jupiter is an orb altogether unlike our earth and 
her fellow-planets forming the inner portion of the 
solar family ? He would appear to belong to 
another order of created things. It seems impro¬ 
bable that so great a disparity should exist between 
bodies of the same order, and fulfilling the same 
purposes in the scheme of creation. When we 
compare Venus and the earth with Mars and 
Mercury, we find certainly a considerable dispro¬ 
portion, both as respects bulk and mass, but the 
difference is quite insignificant compared with that 
which distinguishes Jupiter from Venus or the 
earth. 

When we inquire further, we find the opinion 
strengthened that Jupiter is an orb of another order. 
All the minor planets, or, as they have been called, 
the terrestrial planets, travel comparatively close by 
the sun. They seem placed as it were under his 
special protection. And in fact this is no idle 
iancy, for if they were much farther away they 
would be seriously disturbed in their movements by 
the attraction of Jupiter. But when we pass from 
the path of Mars, the outermost of the terrestrial 
planets, to that of Jupiter, we have not to pass over 
a space which is merely large in absolute extent, 

* Thi? technical expression has not here its usual meaning. Tt 
usually relates to the sun, which is left out of consideration in the 
above statement. What is meant is that if all the planets were in 
the same line, Jupiter being at one end, his greater bulk On them 
would cause their common centre of gravity to more more quickly 
towards his than his towards theirs. 


but we find here a wide gulf compared with which 
the spaces’ separating the orbits of the smaller 
planets seem insignificant 

These spaces are not very unequal. 

Thus, measuring from the sun to Mercury’s 
orbit the distance amounts in round numbers to 
35 millions of miles ; from Mercury’s orbit to 
Venus’s, 31 millions; from Venus’s td the earth’s, 
25 millions; from the earth’s to Mars’, 48 mil¬ 
lions—the mean of these distances being 35 mil¬ 
lions of miles. But from the orbit of Mars to 
that of Jupiter the distance amounts to 336 millions 
of miles, nearly ten times as great as the mean dis¬ 
tance just mentioned, and exceeding by 58 millions 
of miles the whole diameter of the space within 
which the terrestrial planets traveL ' 

It is true the interval between the paths of Mars 
and Jupiter is not unoccupied. It is here that 
those small planets travel, which were once supposed 
to be the fragments of a single body, that had burst 
like a mighty celestial “ shell.” One hundred and 
twenty-nine of these bodies have been discovered, 
and “ the cry is still, They come.” But the contrast 
between Jupiter and the terrestrial planets is not 
rendered less striking by this circumstance. If 
we regard the small planets, or asteroids, as form¬ 
ing the outskirts of the terrestrial system, we are 
struck by the strangeness of the circumstance that 
immediately beyond the region where these tiniest 
members of the solar family are travelling, there 
comes the orbit of a planet representing nearly 
five-sevenths of the whole mass of the planetary 
system. 

But the giant Jupiter is contrasted in yet other 
ways with the terrestrial family of planets. The 
mean density of his substance is about one-fourth 
that of the earth’s substance. In this respect he 
resembles the sun. Now, it by no means follows, 
as some have supposed, that Jupiter is a globe com¬ 
posed of matter having a density not much greater 
than that of water. The solid globe of the planet 
may be very much smaller than the orb we measure, 
because it may well be that the planet has an 
atmosphere of enormous depth, laden with douds 
reaching to a vast height, and in that case it is the 
boundary of the cloud-envelope, not the outline of 
the solid globe, which astronomers measure. In 
fact not only is this possible, but this is the idea 
suggested by the appearance of the planet. Every¬ 
thing \vc see with the telescope gives the impression 
that we are looking at a cloud-sphere, far within 
which lies the solid nucleus of the planet, But 
then this inference shows of itself that we have to 
deal with a planet utterly unlike our earth and her 
fellow-planets. 

If we suppose the atmosphere of our own planet, 
the earth, to be visible at all from the other planets, 
it yet can scarcely add appreciably to the seeming 
size of the earth. An astronomer on Venus, when 
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measuring' the earth’s disc, might in reality take 
his measurement from a cloud-layer on the eastern 
side of her disc to one on the western side. But 
if we set such cloud-layers even at the height of 
ten miles from her surface (a most exaggerated 
estimate), yet her seeming diameter would only be 
increased by about one four-hundredth part, and 
the estimate 'of her density would be reduced by 
about three four-hundredth parts. This is quite 
insignificant. 

But now suppose that the great planet Jupiter 
has a solid (or liquid) globe of the same mean 
density as the earth, and let us inquire how much 
he must be enlarged in appearance by his cloud- j 
laden atmosphere, to cause him to appear as , 
large as he actually does. In round numbers he j 
looks four times as large (in bulk) as a globe ; 
of equal mass but as dense as the earth. It 
is hence readily shown that his seeming dia¬ 
meter is greater than it would be in the latter j 
case, almost exactly in the same degree as 8 is J 
greater than 5.* Now his mean diameter is about j 
84,000 miles ; so that, on the supposition we are | 
dealing with, the diameter of his solid nucleus should ! 
be 52,500 miles (rather less if we take into account j 
the circumstance that his cloud-laden atmosphere 
would necessarily have some mass). 

It follows, therefore, that the great cloud-sphere 
which astronomers measure must be 15,750 
miles deep, if Jupiter’s solid or liquid nucleus 
has the same mean density that our earth’s globe 
has. 

An atmosphere of this depth is marvellous to 
think of, even from mere quantity, but it is yet 
more marvellous when we consider the condition 
in which it must exist. Our atmosphere is drawn 
earthwards, and accordingly it is more and more 
compressed as the earth’s surface is approached. 
At a height of 3$ miles its pressure and density 
are reduced to one-half, at a depth of 3! miles 
below the sea-level they would be doubled, at a 
depth of 7 miles quadrupled, and so on : always 
supposing that gravity at these depths remained 
undiminished. It would only require a depth of 
about 34 miles to cause the pressure to increase so 
much, that if the air still remained gaseous it would 
be as dense as water. What would be the pressure 
and density, then, if without any reduction of gravity 
the atmosphere could extend downwards to a depth 
of several thousand miles ? Of course the air would 
not remain gaseous, but we set that condition aside 
for a moment, and we have this curious result, that 
the density would be many millions of times greater 
than that of platinum. 

Now out yonder, on the great planet Jupiter, a 
much more tremendous increase of pressure would 
take place. For the weight and density of our at- 

•Thi* makes his seeming superficial extent greater as 64 to as, 
and his seeming bulk as $ja to 1*5, which is very nearly as 4 to 1. 


| mosphere depend on the earth’s attraction, or 
! gravity. If the earth were made of lead throughout 
i (without change of volume) the air would press 
| more heavily on this leaden globe, and would be 
j correspondingly increased in density at the surface 
! of the globe. The increase would be precisely pro- 
J portional to the greater density of lead as compared 
I with the present mean density of the earth ; the 
j density of the air would in fact be almost exactly 
doubled. 

Now on the supposition, which we have already 
made respecting Jupiter, namely, that his solid 
globe has the same mean density as the earth, and 
that accordingly the diameter of this globe is about 
52,500 miles, gravity at the surface must be very 
much greater than it has been calculated to be on 
the supposition that we see the’ real surface of the 
planet. 

The text-books of astronomy tell us that gravity 
at Jupiter’s surface is represented by 2f where ter¬ 
restrial gravity is represented by unity ; and this 
inference is just if the true surface of Jupiter is 
about 42,500 miles from his centre. But , if the 
true surface is only 26,250 miles from the centre, 
gravity at the surface is prodigiously increased. 
In fact, since the distances just mentioned are to 
j each other as 8 to 5, and gravity increases in- 
j versely as the squares, we have gravity at the real 
| surface (on our supposition) increased in the pro¬ 
portion of 64 to 25 ; and since it is already set at 
I 2 j! times terrestrial gravity, we see that it actually 
exceeds terrestrial gravity in the proportion of 
about 7 times. So that a man placed on this sur¬ 
face would be as though burdened with a weight 
equal to 6 times his weight on the earth’s surface. 
(He would actually weigh 7 times as much, and 6 
times his terrestrial weight would thus be of the 
nature of an extra weight or burden.) Now apply¬ 
ing this result to the question of our atmosphere, 
we have the following striking inferences 

If there were only as much air above each square 
mile of Jupiter’s surface as there is above each 
square mile of our earth, this air would yet be 7 
times as dense at the actual surface of the planet, 
on account of the greater power of Jovian gravity. 
Moreover it would be throughout its extent com¬ 
pressed 7 times as much, and would therefore 
be a much shallower atmosphere than our own. 
But we have seen reason to believe that Jupiter's 
atmosphere is thousands of miles deep; and not 
only so (for after all the depth of an atmosphere is 
a vague relation), but that it extends thousands of 
miles below that region where it probably has some 
resemblance to our own in density. Now our air 
goes on increasing in density downwards, at such 
a rate as to double in density for every 3$ miles of 
depth ; and Jupiter’s must necessarily double in 
density with a less increase of depth (in the pro¬ 
portion of 7 to 1), or, in fact, in half a mile. 
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Adding this consideration to what has been said ' portion of about ii to 8; and on the supposition 


above, we perceive that we arrive very quickly in¬ 
deed at a density beyond that of our terrestrial 
liquids. 

We may put the matter thus:—If terrestrial 
gravity were as great as that at Jupiter’s real surface 
(on our supposition), our air would be 7 times as 
dense as at present, or would be about no times 
less dense than water; then if a deep mine were 
dug, the air at the depth of half a mile would be 
twice as dense as at the surface, at the depth of a 
mile 4 times as dense, at the depth of i$ mile 
8 times as dense, and so on, until we arrive at 
a depth of 3} miles, when its density would be 
increased 128 times, or be greater than that of 
water. It would not remain gaseous to this depth, 
however, for the pressure corresponding to the | 
increase of density mentioned would be about 950 
times that of our air at the sea-level, or nearly 
6.) tons on every square inch.* But this enormous 
pressure is obtained at a depth of only 3$ miles. 
What would be the pressure (according to the geo¬ 
metrical rate of increase) at a depth of thousands 
of miles ? 

It may be asked, however, whether these con- j 
siderations, based as they are on a mere supposi- j 
tion, are worthy of the consideration here given to ■ 
them. But the point to which I wish to invite 
special attention is this, that adopt what supposition 
we may as to Jupiter’s condition, we arrive at 
results utterly incompatible with the theory that he 
is an orb in any sense resembling our earth, or 
inhabitable by creatures resembling those with 
which we are familiar. The supposition I have 
adopted hitherto brings Jupiter thus far into re¬ 
semblance with our earth as to assign him a solid 
globe of mean density not less than the earth’s, and 
we see that on this supposition we arrive at the 
most remarkable conclusions respecting Jupiter's 
atmosphere. But suppose we change our hypo¬ 
thesis, and assign to Jupiter a solid or liquid globe 
of greater or less density than the earth’s. If the 
density is greater, Jupiter’s solid or liquid globe is 
smaller, the attraction at its surface greater, the 
atmosphere deeper than we have been supposing ; 
and all the results just considered must be intensi¬ 
fied, so to speak. If the density of Jupiter’s solid 
or liquid globe is assumed to be less than that of 
our earth, we seem to see a way out of our diffi¬ 
culties, but it is by no means an easy way. The 
lowest supposition we can make must assign to 
J upiter a mean density equal to one-fourth of the 
earth’s, or greater than that of water in the pro- 

* Nothing like this pressure has ever been experimental! f applied 
to gases. The greatest pressure ever applied even to liquids has 
been about 800 atmospheres. Under a pressure of 15 atmospheres 
sulphuretted hydrogen is liquefied; a pressure of 36 atmospheres 
liquefies carbonic acid, and only 44 atmospheres are required to 
lique r y nitrous oxide gas. 


that a globe very nearly as large as that we see is 
solid or liquid, and of the mean density just named, 
the difficulty arises that no known solid or liquid 
substance would be light enough at the surface of 
Jupiter to give no greater mean density to his whole 
1 globe. 

J Take liquid ammonia, which has a density 
equal to about three-fourths that of water; thqn 
if the law of compressibility recognised for the 
liquid be supposed uniform for all pressures, this 
liquid would be doubled in density at a depth of 
about 50 miles, quadrupled at a depth of iao 
miles, or already, even at this slight depth—a 
mere nothing compared with Jupiter's diameter of 
84,000 miles—a density exceeding the mean density 
of Jupiter would be attained. If the law of com¬ 
pression be not uniform, we nevertheless see that 
we are, even by this very consideration, brought 
into the presence of facts with which on earth we 
are unfamiliar. 

Nor do our atmospheric difficulties disappear, 
for it is manifest to telescopic observation that 
Jupiter has an atmosphere much deeper and denser 
than our own. Subjected as this atmosphere must 
needs be to an attraction more than 2} times 
as great as terrestrial gravity (we are now deal¬ 
ing with the orb of Jupiter as actually seen, and 
j are certainly within the truth), it must double in 
I density with each mile and a half of depth, and 
j at this rate a depth of only 15 miles below that 
region where it is no dcnser.than our air at the sea- 
level, would give a pressure of 1,024 atmospheres. 
Yet, if telescopic observation is to be relied upon, 
the Jovian atmosphere extends certainly more than 
100 miles in depth below the region of the princi¬ 
pal J ovian cloud-belts. 

Encountered thus on every side by perplexities if 
we assume any resemblance to exist between the 
condition of J upiter and that of the earth—in this 
way, that resemblance in one important feature at 
once leads us to the most startling contrast in some 
other feature equally important — the natural in¬ 
ference, 1 take it, is that we have in Jupiter an orb 
utterly unlike our earth in all essential respects, and 
doubtless fulfilling altogether different purposes in 
the economy of nature. 

But this is the very conclusion to which I had 
long since been led by other considerations. I 
have pointed out that all the physical features of 
Jupiter revealed by the telescope are inconsistent 
with the supposition that he is a world like the earth. 
The enormous distance from the sun at which he 
travels, shows that the sun supplies but a 25th part 
of the light and heat to Jupiter, which we receive 
from him ; and we can only suppose the deficiency 
compensated by- believing that the Jovian 
atmosphere is constituted very differently from our 
own. 
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Yet, notwithstanding the small supply of light and 
heat actually received (let the atmosphere be con¬ 
stituted as it may), we sec enormous cloud-belts 
formed and dissipated as if under the action of 
tremendous processes of disturbance. We find 
that these cloud-belts behave as though the sun 
had no part in their formation or dissipation. They 
pass to the night-side of the planet add come back 
to the illuminated aide unchanged in shape. Pecu¬ 
liarities of configuration have been observed to 
remain either wholly unchanged, or undergoing a 
systematic and continuous process of change for 
weeks together. Wonderful changes of colour have 
occurred which no solar agency seems competent 
to account for. The great equatorial belt, usually 
of a creamy white colour, has lately glowed with 
a red light as though dense layers of cloud were 
illuminated by a red-hot &ass beneath ; and this 
peculiar appearance contiajLed from 1S70, when it 
was first noticed, to withinlp. few months of the 
present time.* 

Although the planet Jupiter’s position with 
respect to the sun has throughout this period 
changed very slightly indeed, afegion far exceeding 
the whole surface of our earth ijhas undergone this 
wonderful change of colour. ' 

These and other circumstances, dealt with at 
length in my “ Other Worlds," and “ Orbs around 
Us,” seem to me to accord ill with the conception 
that Jupiter is an inhabited world, or at any rate 
that forms of life resembling those with which we 
are familiar exist upon his surface. There is in his 


globe, so far as we can judge, an activity resembling 
the activity prevailing in the solar orb, though, of 
course, far inferior in degree. All that we know of 
physical laws suggests that the main source of this 
activity is intense heat possessing the whole globe 
of the mighty planet The fires which glow within 
his orb may be concealed from our ken by double 
and triple cloud-layers, though the recent change 
of colour would render it doubtful whether this is 
always the case. Very little of Ins inherent light 
may reach us, though it must not be forgotten that, 
like his brother-giant Saturn, he shines much more 
brightly than a globe of equal size constituted 
like Mars* or the moon. He may not be able to 
supply his satellites with any considerable amount 
of heat to supplement the small supply they receive 
from the sun, though when we remember how large 
a portion of the sky seen from any satellite must 
be occupied by Jupiter’s orb when he is above the 
horizon, it seems highly probable that if his globe is 
intensely heated the satellites are sensibly warmed 
by him. 

But whatever opinions wc may now form on 
points such as these, respecting which real evidence 
is wanting, it seems as nearly demonstrated as sucl’ 
a matter can be, that Jupiter is not now a fit abode 
for living creatures such as wc are acquainted with, 
while it is altogether probable that his globe (hidden 
beneath the cloud-layers we see) is the scene of 
processes more nearly resembling those which take 
place on the sun than any with which we arc 
familiar on earth. 


TIM MURNAGH. 


REMEMBER as well as if it was 
yesterday, the time of the 
thrubbles in Emmett's risin’, 
though I was but a gossoon 
then. We lived up near the 
Gap of Ballinascorney, about 
nine miles from Dublin, at 
the foot of the big mountain 
of Secham, and in that lonely 
out-of-the-way place it was 
not much we heard but 
rumours of what was going 
on. But one lovely summer 
mornin’ my father came home from the Dublin 
Market with a face as long as my arm. 

“Musha, what ails ye at all, at all?” says my 
mother; “ did yc ate anythin’ that disagreed wid 
ye?’’ says she. 

“Neither bit nor sup,” says he, “has passed 
my lips this day. I hadn’t stumich for it. I seen 

* The belt has now resumed its ordinary appearance. 


what I never seen before—dead men lyin’ in the 
streets. The boys ris last night and murdered the 
chief justice in Thomas Street, and there’s terrible 
slaughter goin’ on, and the boys, is bet and is run- 
nin’ in all directions to the mountains, and faix, 
I’m afeard of my life of bein’ took for one of them, 
though be this an* be that I’m as innocent as an 
angel,” says he. 

“ Sure if you're innocent," says my mother, “ and 
have the" good conscience, what have you to fear ? 
I’m ashamed of you, Tim Murnagh,” says she 
—for she was a mighty sinsible woman, was my 
mother, and there was not a man in the whole 
barony but was afeard of her, and my father most 
of all. Oh ! it id do you good to hear the talk of 
her when she was roused. 

“ Anyway you’re just in time,” says she, “ for the 
mare has slipped her spanchel, an’ maybe it’s over 

* Theoretically Mars ought to be a much brighter planet than 
Jupiter, when both areal their nearest. IJut Jupiter always shines 
far more brightly than Mars, as every star-gazer knows. 
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the Gap she is now, with her neck bruk, all owin’ to 
your divartin’ yerself in Dublin instead of mindin’ 
the stock. Oh, I know yer ways, Tim Murnagh, 
my man,” says she. 

Well, my father slinked off with himself, in a 
way he had when the mother discoursed him, and 
went to look after the mare. And he was not long 
gone, when a gintlemah rode up to the door, an’ the 
eyes nearly dropped out of me at the sight of him. 
Bedad, I thought he was no less than Bony himself; 
He had a lovely green uniform on, him, an’ a proud 
military look, an’ I remember the pale handsome 
face of him an’ the big dark eyes to this day. 

“ Will you hide a hunted man ?” he said; “I am 
Robert Emmett, of whom you may have heard 
there is a price on my head, and the dragoons are 
not far behind me.” 

“ Arrah,” says my mother, “ I wouldn’t turn a j 
pig from the door, that kem to it with a price on its ' 
head, let alone a gentleman.” j 

“ I would not be acting fairly to you,” he said, i 
“ if I did not remind you of the danger you expose j 
yourself to in shielding me. But 1 am at your 
mercy.” 

“ Oh, in troth, I’m not afeard of baggoncts or 
dragoons,” says my mother; “ it’s the mare I’m 
thinkin’ of—that that bosthoon Tim—but come in, 
sir, come in.—Here, Patsy,” says she to me, “ hunt 
the garran that the gentleman rode into the brakes. 
Faix, Major Sirr wouldn’t find him there.—Sure, if 
they seen the horse, sir, it would be all up with you. 
—Off with you, Patsy ! ” 

A why I went on the back of the ould pantin’ 
horse to the waterfall in th^ head of the Gap, and 
turned him loose there, pitched the saddle and 
bridle in a bog-hole, an’ to make more sure, put a ] 
spanchcl on the horse to keep him there, and back 
I came wonderin’ what would come of it all. Well) 
when I came to the boreen goin’ up to the farm, I 
heard a clatterin’ and trottin’ behind me, and sure 
enough, there were the dragoons. I crept along the 
gripe till 1 got to my mother, and told her what 1 
had seen. 

“ You’re just in time,” says she ; “ come in here. 
Mind,” says she, “he has the typhus favour, and 
you are bathin’ his head; there’s the wet cloth.” 

Oh, if you seen the look of him in the bed—the 
white, hunted face of him, an’ the long hair, an’ the 
rowlin’ eyes! In troth, it was as good a copy of a 
favour as ever you could see. 

Well, out went the mother into the yard, and 
.soon I heard loud talkin' and cursin’ outside. 

“ He came this way, T tell you, woman.” 

“ Bedad, an’ if he did, he didn’t stop here,” says 
my mother, as bould as you plase. “ But sure you 
can sarch the house, gintlemin, if ye like.” 

So closer came the step, and a big man in a red 
coat darkened the doorway. 

“ Oh, step aisy, step aisy, for the love of 


heaven !” says my mother; “ my poor boy is down 
with the favour. He dropped into it last week, and 
it’s afeard of his dyin’ I am, the dartin’, for his 
brother went with it last Lady-day, with spots on 
him as big as plates.” • 

Well, I would not like to mintioo the curses that 
kem from my bould warrior when be heard this. 
Anyway h£iidn’t come in, and I heard him out¬ 
side, coughin’, and spittin’, and blowin’ his nose, 
and in a few minutes away the thropp of them 
galloped. Nothin’ more happened, and the evenin' 
came on, but not a sign of my father could be seen 
anywhere. For once in my life I seen my mother 
in a fright. 

“Maybe the sojers had taken him. Maybe he" 
had a drop, an’ fell over the Gap. Maybe he 
couldn't find the mare, an’ was" afeard to come 

home. Maybe-” She was an injanious woman, 

and it was wonderful the thoughts that kem into 
her head. But at all events we sat up, the pair 
of us, watchin’, and about one o’clock, says my 
mother— 

“ Whisht, alanna, do you hear anythin’ ?” 

“ It’s the pig,” says I. 

“ Arra,” says she, “ did you ever hear the pig say 
Biddy ? It’s your father—livin’ or dead. I think it’s 
in the out-house,” says she. “ Well, in the name of 
all the saints, we’ll go and see.” 

Wid that she lit a blessed candle, and OBt we went 
into the out-house, and there in the flour-bin in the 
corner, there was sich pushin’ and gruntin’that you’d 
think tt was alive. 

“ Let me out,” says a splutterin’ voice, “let me out 
—I’m chokin’! ” We lifted the lid of the bin—the 
hasp had caught—and out kem my father, as white 
as a white Ingin. 

“Where’s the mare?” says my mother, catchin’ 
him by the collar. 

“ Oh ! bedad,” says my father, “ if I haven’t the 
mare, I had the night-mare anyway. Sure I kem 
up just as the sojers rode into the yard, and though 
1 was as innocent, oh! as innocent as a lamb, 1 
was afraid of a mistake and got in here, and bedad 
I couldn’t get out again.” 

Anyway they made it up, and they let me stay up 
for some supper with themselves and Mr. Emmett 
that night. 

Do you know I often wondered if my father was 
as innocent as he said he was. Ifhc was, he wasted 
a deal of fright. 

But to make a long story short, Mr. Emmett left 
us after awhile, and sorry we were to lose him : a 
quiet pleasant gentleman, mighty fond of pocthry 
and sich follies, but as harmless as a chicken. Not 
a one of the neighbours but knew all about him and 
the price that was on his head; but there wasn’t 
one of them that would sell him for all the gould in 
the Bank of Ireland, though they were poor enough, 
goodness knows. Well, one evenin’, months after he 
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went away, my mother says to me, “ Patsy, my boy, 
put the marc in the cart ” (for we had found the 
mare); “ we’ll go to Dublin, I want to show you 
somethin’ quare.” 

Off ute started about one o’clock, and in the grey 
momin’ we were stopped at the Coombe by great 
crowds of people, and indeed I donjt rightly re¬ 
member what went on, with the noiapand quare- 
ness of it all, until we kem into the middle of a 
great gatherin’ opposite Catherine’s Church. Oh ! 
sich a sight of people I never seen, on the tops of 
the houses, and on stands all down Thomas Street; 
and sojers with drawn soords; and a great big 
affair in the middle of it, painted black. But the 
terriblest thing of all just thin was the stillness. 
Faix, it would frighten you to listen to it. We 
wem’t long there when there was a sound through 
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the crowd, like what you’d hear in a wood whin the 
wind is risin’, and up got some min upon the scaf¬ 
fold. And there—oh, glory be to goodness!—I seen 
him, the pale face, the long black hair, and the big 
eyes of him. I hardly knew what went on, till I 
seen a man, with a mask on his face, holdin’ up 
something, and cryin’ out, “ Behold the head of a 
thraitor!” And with that there kem a yell from the 
people that’s a’most ringin’ in my ears yet. 

Well, when we were joggin’ home that evenin’, 
sorrowful enough, and feelin’ frightened like, says 
my mother, “ Patsy, my boy, the sight of the eyes 
is better lamin’ than books, an’ faix, you’re a fool, 
like your father, if you haven’t lamed a good lesson 
this day.” And—rest her soul!—I took her ad¬ 
vice, and never mixed or meddled with rebels nor 
Fenians, and, plase goodness, never will. 



THE CAPTAIN OF THE NORTHFLEET. 


O often is the proud deed 
done 

By men like this at Duty’s 
call; 

So many are the honours won 
By them, we cannot wear 
them all! 

They make the heroic commonplace, 

And dying thus the natural way ; 

Yet is our world-wide English race 
Ennobled by that death, To-day ! 


His steadfast spirit holds the light 
That shines till Night is overcome. 

The sea will do its worst, and life 
Be sobbed out in a bubbling breath ; 

But firmly in the coward strife 
There stands a man who hath vanquish t 
Death ! 

A soul that conquers wind and wave, 

And towers above a sinking deck ; 

A bridge across the gaping grave ; 

A rainbow rising o’er the wreck. 


It brings the thoughts that fathom things 
To anchor fast where billows roll; 

It stirs us with a sense of wings 
That strive to lift the earthiest soul. 

Love was so new, and life so sweet, 

But at the call he left the wine 

And sprang full-statured to his feet, 
Responsive to the touch divine. 

“ Nay, dear, I cannot see you die. 

For me, J have my work to do 

Up here. Down to the boat. Good-bye, 

God bless you. 1 shall see it through .” 

We read, until the vision dims 
And drowns ; but, ere the pang be past, 

A tide of triumph overbrims 
And breaks with light from heaven at last. 

Thro’ all the blackness of that night 
A glory streams from out the gloom; 


He sav&d others ; saved the name 
U nsullied that he gave his wife : 

And dying with so pure an aim, 

He had no need to save his life. 

Lord ! how they shame the life we live, 
These sailors of our sea-girt isle, 

Who cheerily take what Thou mayst give, 
And go down with a heavenward smile ! 

The men who sow their lives to yield 
A glorious crop in lives to be ; 

Who turn to England’s harvest-field 
The unfruitful furrows of the sea. 

With such a breed of men so brave, 

The Old Land has not had her day ; 

But long, her strength, with crested wave, 
Shall ride the seas, the proud old way. 

Gerald Massey. 
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“SUNSHINE IN THE RAIN." 



OOK out, look out, my little maid ; 

The rain is falling fast, 

And all the sky with gathering shade 
Of cloud is overcast." 

Vol. VII,—New Series. 
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“ Oh! mother dear, big drops I hear 
Beat on the window-pane, 

But in the sky a light 1 spy 
Of sunshine in the rain.” 
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The clouds rolled by, out broke the rays, 
Glinting athwart the shower, 

Setting the rain-drops all a-blaze 
Like pearls on leaf and flower. 

“ Gh ! mother dear, the heaven is clear, 
The sky is blue again, 

The air js bright with jewelled light 
Of sunshine in the rain.” 


The ripening years passed o’er the maid 
Since that sweet summertide ; 

The girl is now a matron staid 
With children by her side. 

When round her life the clouds grow rife 
Of sorrow and of pain, 

She knows from Heaven that light is given 
Like sunshine in the rain. J. F. Wau.er. 


KHIVA AND THE CENTRAL ASIATIC QUESTION. 



BY A DWEJ.LKK IN ST. PETERSBURG. 


' HY do your papers make 
such a stir about Khiva ?” 
said an intelligent Rus¬ 
sian to me the other day, 
at St. Petersburg, over our 
evening “ tea and lemon.” 
“ England and Russia perfectly 
Understand each other; all the 
really important points at issge 
were settled years ago, and therefe 
nothing left how but a trivial ques¬ 
tion of. boundaries, hardly worth 
mentioning.” 

“ A question of boundaries may 
become very important sometimes, 
though,” remarked I; “ the Rhine frontier, for in¬ 
stance, and the mouth of the Danube.” 

“ Rah I ” rejoined my friend, “ that’s nothing to 
the purpose. Russia and Great Britain are the two 
pioneers of civilisation in the East, and ought to 
support each other with heart and soul, instead of 
squabbling about trifles. The establishment of a 
great overland trade will benefit both parties, and 
we are only clearing the way for it by putting down 
Khivan brigandage. You might trust us a little 
more, I think.” 

These words represent fairly enough the public 
opinion of Russia with regard to the Khiva Ques¬ 
tion; but it is worth while to examine how far this 
view is borne out by the facts. A Russian trades¬ 
man, when endeavouring to conclude an all-itnpor- 
tant bargain, invariably contrives to forget it till he 
is actually rising to depart, and then brings it in as 
a matter of no moment. In like manner, a Russian 
statesman, when about to grasp the whole end and 
aim of years of diplomacy, speaks of it in a careless 
off-hand way, as ‘‘ a trivial question of boundaries, 
hardly worth mentioning ” However, in such 
cases, the right of translation is reserved ; and 
the question which is pronounced by Russia to be 
wholly without- importance, may yet have a grave 
interest for ourselves. 

The value of states is not to be measured by 
square miles of area or millions of population ; and 


it must be admitted that, taken solely on its own 
merits, the territoiy which is fast becoming an 
apple of discoid to the whole civilised world is in¬ 
significant enough. Upon the left bank of the 
Oxus, a few hundred miles above the point where 
it discharges itself into the Sea of Aral, there crops 
up out of the endless sands of the Kara-Koum 
Desert an oasis of fertile soil, in the centre of which 
stands a quaint little Asiatic town, consisting of a 
fortified citadel and a network of straggling, narrow, 
'dirty streets—the whole city being surrounded by a 
high wall of baked clay, after the pattern (though 
on a much smaller scale) of those of Damascus 
and Jerusalem. The houses arc of the usu.d 
Oriental type, thick-walled, narrow-windowed, ami 
surrounded by gardens. The Khan’s palace anti 
grounds (which latter arc cultivated almost exclu¬ 
sively by foreign captives*) are situated within the 
enceinte of the citadel, which holds the same posi¬ 
tion towards the rest of the place as the Kremlin 
in Moscow. The city itself contains seventeen 
mosques, twenty-two schools, and two hundred 
and sixty shops, and numbers a population vari¬ 
ously stated at from four to twenty thousand 
souls. The outer wall has a circuit of four miles 
(nearly the same as that of Jerusalem), and has 
within the last few months been strengthened 
and mounted with cannon. This city and this 
territory arrv the town and Khanate of Khiva ;f 
and the Khiva Question is simply this: Shall 
Russia be allowed to make a permanent occupa¬ 
tion of the Khanate? and if so, where is.her ad¬ 
vance to stop ? ’ 

1 have said that size is no criterion of value m 

* One of these prisoners (a Russian by birth) has lately been .sent 
home lifter a three yean*’ captivity. 

f The only three descriptions of Khiva now extant are curiously 
at variance with each other. M. Dam lev ski speaks of twelve 
pates, M. Vambcry of only nine ; the former gives the city a 
population of not more than four thousand, while the latter asserts 
it to contain from three to four thousand houses, and upwards of 
twenty thousand inhabitants. Upon M. Khanikofl’s plan of Khiva 
is trarrrl a wall six feet in thickness by seven feci in height, sur¬ 
rounded by a deep moat ; while M. Danilevski makes it twenty- 
five feet thick by twenty-eight feet high, and says nothing of any 
moat at all l 
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political arithmetic; and indeed it is sufficiently 
curious to note how apparently trifling are the 
stakes for which the world’s great games of chance 
have been played. A petty tribe in the south of 
Italy became the causa teterrima which pitted 
Rome against Carthage. A little Syrian town had 
the power to precipitate Europe upon Asia in an 
avalanche of ruin that lasted for more than a 
century. The possession of Northern Italy was 
the prize for which Charles the Fifth and Francis 
the P'irst contended during twenty-three years of 
bloody and almost uninterrupted warfare. The 
disputed heritage of the feeblest descendant of 
Philip the Second deluged Spain and Flanders 
with the best blood of six nations. The conflicting 
claims upon Silesia of the Houses of Hapsburg 
and Hohcnzollern brought down upon Europe the 
War of the Pragmatic Sanction, and the sorer agony 
of the Seven Years’ War. The ill-peopled and 
half-savage provinces of the Lower Danube have 
in our own time convulsed the whole civilised 
world. 

And so, too, Khiva, small as it is, has held a 
prominent place in the councils of Russia ever 
since Peruvski and his twelve thousand, vainly at¬ 
tempting to reach it, perished ignobly in the sands 
of the central desert. Apart from the positive bene¬ 
fits accruing from its subjugation (with which I shall 
have occasion to deal later on), the mere negative 
advantage of immunity from attack must needs be 
a powerful motive. Peopled by a restless and war¬ 
like race, holding a commanding military position, 
the little principality has been a thorn in the side 
of Russian Turkestan for years past ; and under 
the rule of its present sovereign, an active and 
daring young man of seven-and-twenty, this annoy¬ 
ance lias risen to a height. The commercial treaties 
that bind Kashgar, the guarantees of neutrality 
uluch restrain Bokhara, would be palpably out 
of place here; nothing but utter extinction will 
suffice. 

If Russia is to advance at all (and advance she 
must and will) the first thing to be done is to sweep 
away, at once and for ever, the guerillas who infest 
her flanks and rear. Twice has the threatened 
blow been delayed by unforeseen hindrances; but 
now the matter is being taken up in earnest. The 
bravery of the Khivans, the difficult entourage of 
their country, the impossibility of concentrating a 
large force br-vond the Caspian, may possibly pro¬ 
tract the struggle for a few months, but sooner or 
Later Khiva must fall. 

Khiva, then, being once occupied (and it is 
abundantly certain that, for reasons which I shall 
presently slate, the occupation, however emphati¬ 
cally spoken of as temporary by the Russian 
(Government, must be a permanent one), the actual 
“Khiva Question” is thenceforth merged in another 
and a far wider one, the Question of Central Asia, 


which is simply this: How far is Russia to ad¬ 
vance? Her present position in the far East, if 
supported by an adequate force, is sufficiently com¬ 
manding. From the new province of Kotildja (sub¬ 
jugated by General Kolpakovski in 1871) she 
holds the key of Western China, altd dominates 
the rich territory of Kashgar. Farther ,to the 
south, she is erecting Samarcand into a great 
military centre, which may serve as a future base 
of operations against the still unsubdued Khanate 
of Bokhara. On the south-west, again, she has 
just acquired from Persia, by treaty, the fertile 
valley of the Attreck, lying in the angle between 
the southern extremity of the Caspian Sea and the 
frontier of Khorassan, thereby at once securing her 
right flank against a sudden attack, bringing her¬ 
self into close communication with a friendly 
power (Persia), and paving the way for a direct 
advance upon Herat. 

Such, then, being the present position of affairs, 
it is clear that Russia, if intending farther aggres¬ 
sion in the direction of Cabool, has three courses 
open to her : 1. To make a dash up the valley of 
the Attreck straight upon Herat. 2. To move round 
the right flank of Bokhara down to the Upper 
Oxus, and thence across the river into Badakshan. 
3. To assail Bokhara itself from the base of Samar¬ 
cand. 

The first-named of these plans, though recom¬ 
mended by its shortness of route, is far too auda¬ 
cious to square with the present cautious policy 
of Russia ; and the second would be costly and 
perilous to the last degree. On the whole, there¬ 
fore, it seems more than probable that Russia’s 
next move, after the taking of Khiva, will be a direct 
advance upon Bokhara—an advance which must (if 
no foreign power interfere) be ultimately successful. 
Brave as the Bokhariotes undoubtedly are, and un¬ 
matched in their own peculiar style of warfare, they 
are still (as has been amply demonstrated by the 
exploits of General Romanovski in 1866) no match 
for a disciplined Russian army in the open field ; 
and Russia has yet another method of dealing with 
Asiatics, which was expounded to me with great 
complacency, some little time ago, by a Russian 
officer of high rank, who had himself put it in 
practice with good effect. 

“ When wc were down there,” said he, stroking 
his moustache with the air of a man who has just 
discovered some great civilising invention, “we 
never wasted time in pursuing these fellows, but 
simply beset the water-courses, for which they 
were forced to make sooner or later, both for 
their own sake and that of their beasts; and 
then, with all the advantages of position and 
preparation on our side, wc were sure to get the 
best of it.” 

“ Well, that .might do well enough with a few 
scattered tribes,’’ I ventured to remark, “ but how 
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if the M ohammedan feudatories wdre to league to¬ 
gether against you, and proclaim a holy war, or 
jehad , as they call it ? ” 

“ Bah ! ” retorted the veteran, with an air of 
grand, iridulgent contempt, “you don’t suppose we 
care for that ? All that we should need to do in 
such a case would be to give each of the lesser 
Khans a few thousand roubles and a few hundred 
Cossacks—allow them to exhaust themselves in 
mutual warfare—and within five years’ time we 
might march an army from Samarcand to Herat 
without burning a cartridge.” j 

Yx wvYY Yve seen that a\\ these plans presuppose 
an advance of many hundred miles into a difficult 
and comparatively unknown country; and it is in 
view of this contingency that the real value of Khiva 
as a Russian possession becomes apparent. The 
old rule of never leaving a fortress in your rear 
which cannot be masked or taken, holds doubly 
true in the case of an advance with comparatively l 
small forces over an almost boundless extent of j 
perfectly exposed country. Masked Khiva cannot 
be ; taken it must be. Russia’s right flank being 
then secured by Persia, and her rear guarded by 
the occupation of Khiva, the conquered Principality, 
as the one patch of fertile soil between the Kara- 
Koum Desert on the one hand and the Kizil-Koum 
on the other, naturally asserts itself as a suitable 
place for a permanent camp—a kind of half-way 
house, so to speak, between European Russia and 
Afghanistan. The resources of the country may 
be developed in the same way as those of the Cau¬ 


casus, and the former nest of brigandage erpeted 
into a strong military colony, after the model of 
Pctigorsk and Vladikavkaz.* 

But there is yet another purpose to be served by 
the occupation of the Principality, which, though 
not so generally known as either of the foregoing, is 
not a whit less important. For years past, a great 
undertaking has haunted the minds of Russian 
engineers, and it has recently been pronounced feas¬ 
ible by the most skilful among them—nothing less 
than the turning of the Oxus back into its original 
channel, and pouring its waters into the Caspian 
uvstcad of v\\c Sea of AraY. TYve feat \tseYf vs ttv- 
' fling compared with those which have been achieved 
J during the last five years, and has already been 
twice accomplished centuries ago, with infinitely 
ruder appliances than those possessed by the nine- 
| tcentli century ; but the results to be obtained 
thereby are such as can hardly be exaggerated. A 
high-road from the very gates of Ivrasnovodsk (the 
new Russian port on the eastern shore of the Cas¬ 
pian'; right across the Kara-Koum Desert to the oasis 
of Khiva—a perfectly clear line of communication 
for nineteen hundred miles into the heart of Central 
Asia—these are stakes worth playing for. 

With the course of the river once changed— 
with a standing camp established at Khiva—witli 
a line of transport steamers on the Oxus—Russia 
will be able to pour battalion after battalion into 
the still unsubdued territories that bound her to 
the east, in a way which the last generation never 
dreamed of. 


MARY’S DREAM. 



IN TWO CHAPTERS,—CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


WAS about two-and-twenty when my 
grandfather, Mr. Earnshawe, of Beech 

Hill, S-shire, wrote to ask me to 

spend a few days of a short holiday 1 
was taking, at his house. My mother 
was his eldest daughter, and my father, 
Mark Phillot, needs no introduction, 
having made himself a name in the 
engineering profession. I had been 
brought up in his footsteps, and at 
the age of sixteen was sent as pupil 
to a very clever, go-ahead man in the 
north of England. A year after, I went abroad, and 
had been pretty well o9cupicd ever since. At the 
time of which I tell you 1 had just returned from a 
few months’ sojourn in Russia. For my age I had 
seen a good deal of the world, and sometimes in a 
Very rough form. I -was blessed with good health and 
plenty of energy. To complete the description of 
myself, I will just mention that I wa,s six feet high, 
broad in proportion, blue-eyed, light-haired, and, 


in short, not a bad-looking young fellow. My 
father, who was a rather austere man, said I did 
not take sufficiently serious views of life. My 
mother said that I had a very affectionate dis¬ 
position. So 1 had. I fell in love at the least 
provocation. 

My mother’s family had lived at Beech Hill for 
many generations, and my grandfather was known 
and respected for miles round as a fine old country 
gentleman. We were very proud of him, and of 
my grandmother also. What a dear old lady she 
was, and how clever ! Yet so quiet and unassuming 
that those who did not know her would never have 
suspected that she had more general knowledge 
in her little finger than they in their whole body. 
She read almost every book that came out, and un¬ 
derstood it too. But she was no blue-stocking. 


* I have heard this scheme repeatedly broached by Russian 
officers of undoubted experience, who evidently regarded it as the 
natural sequel of the expedition. 
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She could manage her house well, and give sound 
advice when needed to her poor neighbours. Then 
she knew all about cooking, and making jams and 
coddlements for sick people. I used to stay with 
them a good deal in my holidays when I was a boy, 
and in the winter time it was quite a treat to catch 
cold there. The warming-pan every night, treacle 
posset, wine-whey, and unlimited black currant 
jam. I used to have fearful relapses every evening. 

In his letter my grandfather mentioned that my 
cousin, Mary Earnshawe, looked forward to seeing 
me. Mary was the eldest daughter of my grand¬ 
father’s eldest son, and being a great favourite had, 
like myself, spent a good deal of time at Beech Hill 
when a child. My Uncle John's family was large, 
and therefore he was not sorry to get one of his 
daughters well provided for ; it was also necessary 
that my grandmother, who was not strong, should 
have a cheerful companion who would take some of 
the household cares off her shoulders. I remembered 
Mary, a sturdy, round-faced little girl, up to any fun 
and mischief. My recollections also extended to a 
very stained and fruity pinafore, frock often out at 
the gathers, scratched arms, and marginal refer¬ 
ences round her mouth connected with strawberries 
and other fruits. It was now eight years since I 
had seen her, with the exception of once when she was 
walking with a governess, and looked shy and prim. 
1 was pleased with the prospect of meeting her again, 
for we had been on the whole very good friends. 

At the time of which I write there was no railway 
in that part of the country, so I went down by coach. 
It was pleasant summer weather, and at last I was 
set down at the white gate of the carriage-drive, and 
in a minute more was met and most warmly wel¬ 
comed by my grandfather and grandmother. After 
a host of inquiries as to the well-being of my be¬ 
longings, my grandmother said, “ Why, Mark, have 
you forgotten Mary?" and a young lady who had 
been standing in the background came forward 
blushing and smiling. 

“Is that Mary?” I exclaimed; “good gracious, 
what a change ! ” and I blushed more than she had 
done when they all laughed. For I had pictured 
to myself a short, sturdy, rosy young woman, not 
exactly in a pinafore, but a sort of good-natured 
grown up girl, Here I was quite taken aback by 
a vision of grace and blue muslin, which at last 
arranged itself into the following details : — 

A tall, well- shaped girl, rather plump than other¬ 
wise, but easy and graceful. Dark, brown hair, 
’simply arranged. Face rather pale, but bright and 
healthy-looking, and rounded cheeks which could 
deepen now and then into a lovely rose tint. The 
merry grey eye and smiling mouth were all that 
remained to my mind of the old Mary. Then there 
was something so aerial, and spotless, and faultless 
about the blue muslin. Well, Time, they say, 
works wonders. 


I had arrived just in time for dinner, and when 
that hospitable meal was over, Mary proposed to 
show me the alterations in the garden, while our 
elders took their after-dinner nap. 

“Well, Mary," I said, as we saunteitd along, 
“ I should hardly have known you. You are 
wonderfully altered and improved.” . 

“ Thank you, Mark,” she answered, laughing; 
“ of course you mean to be complimentary, but you 
evidently thought there was room for improvement.” 

“ You were always a jolly little girl,” I went on, 
“ but you ate as different as possible to what l ex¬ 
pected. Am l changed, do you think?” 

“ Yes, you’re altered in some ways—a great deal 
bigger, for instance—but I shall suspend my judg¬ 
ment as to the improvement." 

“ That speech was like your old self. But what 
a change there is here! The nut-trees have been 
cut down—is not that a pity? And the old walk 
round the garden wall where we used to play horses, 
it’s all taken away, and cabbages planted !” 

“ Oh, it’s much better to make the ground useful. 
It was always a sloppy old walk, and we don’t want 
to play horses now. How hard you used to drive 
me in those days, Mark !” 

“ I have never driven anything since half so un¬ 
manageable as you were, Mary. Your idea of a 
horse was perpetual kicking and plunging." 

And so we chatted on very pleasantly, revisited 
old spots, talked of old times and old friends, and 
became again quite cousinly and confidential. 

After tea we had a game at whist. Mary and 
my grandfather were partners, my grandmother 
and 1. Now it is an odd thing that, though the old 
gentleman was at times very hasty and the old lady 
was most gentle and even-tempered, this game 
seemed to change their characters entirely. He 
played as if he thought it all a great joke, 
laughed whether he lost or won, and talked a great 
deal more than was orthodox; whereas my grand¬ 
mother bent her whole mind to it, sat bolt upright, 
held her cards firmly, and was unmistakably an¬ 
noyed when she lost. 

For a considerable time the cards were against 
us, and my playing being also none of the best, my 
grandmother began to look at me with some dis¬ 
approval, mingled with pity. While she was sorting 
her cards, with a very grave countenance, my 
grandfather gave me a wink, and glanced at Mary, 
who simultaneously, with a comical look, passed 
the king and queen of trumps to me under the 
table. I was sharp enough to understand what 
they meant, and gave her my two lowest cards in 
exchange. That hand went off beautifully, and my 
grandmother’s countenance became quite pleasant. 
It was radiant when we rose from the table, for we 
had beaten them hollow, thanks to a little more 
manipulation. She then explained to me quite 
graciously where I had erred in my play, and my 
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grandfather remarked gravely, but with a twinkle in 
his eye, that no one could play better than his 
old woman when she bent 'her mind to it. 

The next morning at breakfast my grandmother 
received a letter, which, after carefully reading twice, 
and wiping her spectacles between each perusal, 
she handed to-her husband. He glanced over the 
first page, and then very energetically remarked, 
“Confound it!” but meeting his wife’s admonish¬ 
ing glance, added quietly-— 

“Well, poor things,they’re welcome ; but I hope 
they won’t stay too long.” 

“Whatever is it about, grandmamma?” exclaimed 
Mary. 

“ Oh, it’s only from poor Mrs. Lyton, my dear. 
She and Jane are going to spend a month in 
Birmingham, and they offer to stay a day or two 
with us, just to break the journey.” 

“ Oh, grandmamma, just now when wc are all so 
cosy !” 

“ But, Mary, love, we must be hospitable; and 
think what a deal of trouble she’s had in her life ! ” 

“ At all events, this time it is only for a day or 
two,” sdid my grandfather resignedly “As they 
are going on to Birmingham they can’t stop, you 
see. When are they coming, old woman ? ” 

“ By the coach this afternoon, I believe,” said my 
grandmother. 

“ Oh, dear, dear, dear !” sighed Mary. 

However, Mary and I had a jolly three-mile walk 
together that morning, to order some poultry from 
a farmhouse in honour of the extra guests, so Mrs. 
Lyton and Jape did some good in their generation. 
They arrived, as wc expected, by the afternoon 
coach. 

Now I must say a little about Mrs. Lyton. She 
had been a widow in needy circumstances as long 
back as 1 could remember, and her marrried ‘life 
had net been a happy one, which, I think, was not 
to be wondered at. She was a dissenter, and held 
in great estimation by the somewhat obscure sect 
to which she had attached herself, after trying 
various denominations. They were very kind to 
her at Beech Hill, for she was my grandmother’s 
first cousin, and many a present of clothing and 
well-filled hamper had they sent to her. My father 
and mother had been very kind also. 

Though she expressed much gratitude for the pre¬ 
sents, she was always moaning over our spiritual 
state, and wc knew did not speak very well of us 
behind our back s. Perhaps, thinking of us as she 
did, she could not conscientiously do so. I don’t 
want to be hard upon her, but 1 think her fault was 
spiritual pride. 

It was an awful trial when she and Jane came to 
stay either with us or at Beech Hill, They were 
always trying to do us good, and evidently thought 
tis in a very bad way. Why, that Jane would even 
look shocked at my mother, than whom a better 


Christian never lived, though she was not always 
talking about it. Then when once established in a 
house il was a difficult matter to get them out 
again. They were tall, black-eyed women, with 
high complexions, stiff hair, lugubrious expressions, 
and scanty petticoats. It really was fun to see them 
eyeing grandmother’s caps, or Mary's flowing dresses. 

Mr. Cowley, the vicar, had been asked to dinner, 
and though he was a pleasant man and a great 
friend, yet that meal was not nearly so merry as 
the one on the previous day. The two new-comers 
looked so very much as if they had something on 
their minds, that my grandfather tried to cheer them 
up, and called upon me to relate one or two comic 
anecdotes I had told them the day before. I got 
through one : they smiled grimly, and I saw they 
thought me wicked, though Mr. Cowley laughed, 
heartily. 

Then Mr. Cowley made a pun, at which Mrs. 
Lyton looked much depressed ; so he talked of the 
small-pox which had broken out in the next parish, 
and that cheered her up a little. We did not try to 
be funny again, and felt slightly relieved when the 
ladies left the table. My grandfather called Mary 
back, patted her on the shoulder, and told her to 
keep up her spirits. He then facetiously remarked 
that there was a chilliness in the air, and advised 
us to fill up our glasses, at which we laughed, and 
were soon very comfortable. 

When we joined the ladies wc found them talk¬ 
ing very seriously over their tea ; so, after casting 
over in my mind for the least obnoxious subject of 
conversation, 1 began to tell my grandmother about 
a family tree I was drawing out, and how I wanted 
her help on one or two points, and also wished to 
make extracts from the entries in their old family 
Bible. She asked Mary to fetch it, and my cousin 
and I, seating ourselves a little apart from the rest, 
were soon deep in its records ; while Mrs. Lyton 
stated to the company generally, and the vicar in 
particular, the points on which she differed from 
the Church. 

It was a very old Bible, in a black leather cover, 
and as it wi^j much loo worn to be used daily, my 
grandmother kept it locked up in her own room. 
Not only the fly-leaves, but even the margins of 
many of the pages were covered with writing, and 
extra leaves had been pasted in to receive the later 
records. The earlier names were entered without 
any method, and interspersed with various memo¬ 
randa and receipts, such as “a wash for weake 
eyes,” and “ a posset to cure a colde.” We found 
the dates of our own births, and then traced back¬ 
wards ; but there were many ramifications. 

At last Mary said, “ This Bible has been a great 
deal used, Mark. What a comfort it must have 
been to many a one of our family, and how much 
influence it must liaye had 1 It is a pathetic old 
book.” 
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“Yes," I replied, slowly turning over the well- promise not to fall in love with anybody till I come 
worn leaves, “here are you and I, Mary, full o'f life, back, it would be a great comfort.” 
and here are the names of others, resembling us no Again her ‘hand was in mine. How pretty she 
doubt, not only in face, but in thought and feeling, looked in her pink print dress ! 
who have passed away, and we only know of them “ Promise, Polly,” 1 repeated, but jusf at that 
through the inscriptions on their tombstones and moment Mrs. Lyton came round the corner. With 
the entries in this Bible. The poor old book is a smile to which vinegar was butter and honey, she 
getting very shaky; I wonder whether it will last wished us good morning, and telling us breakfast 
long enough for other fingers to turn over the was waiting, carried us off to the house, 
leaves and say, when they see our names, ‘ This I suppose my grandmother saw something tefl- 
was my great-grandfather,’ or grandmother, as the tale in our faces, for she looked very sympathising, 
case may be." petted Mary, and was even more careful than Usual 

Mary looked very grave, and showed me her own that I had enough, or rather too much, to eat, and 

name—“ Mary Earnshawe, bom 1702.” of the best on the table, for I believe she still 

“ See,” she said, “ farther on this same Mary looked upon me as a growing boy. 

marries, in 1723, Caleb Poynton, gent.—and here, “You must let us hear what you think of Canada, 
‘Mary, wife of Caleb Poynton, died 1730, child- i Mark,” she said. 

lessc.’ ” | “ I will be sure to write, grandmamma, and I have 

A tear dropped on the page. Was it not quite , been asking Mary to let me hear sometimes how 
natural that 1 should take her hand and hold it ? I you arc all going on.” 

After a few moments I looked up, and saw Mrs. “ Of course she will, my boy,” interposed my 
Lyton surveying us with stiong disapproval, and rahdfather cheerily. “You be a good, steady 
heard my grandmother, whose attention she had j lad-” 

directed our way, whisper, “ Great friends always, i “ He has always been that,” said my grandmother, 
you know.” So 1 pressed Mary’s hand, and rose, J “Ay, that he has. We’ve had no occasion to 
saying 1 would take the Bible into my own room, , be ashamed of him, thank God ! Well, keep up 
and then I could make the extracts I wanted. j your spirits, Mark—in two years we’ll have you back 

My week's holiday passed very quickly. After i with us, and who knows what may turn up in that 
leaving Beech Hill I was to return home for a few | time?” 

days, and then depart for Canada, where I had a j A grave expression passed over his handsome, 
two years’ engagement. 1 began to feel very rest- ! genial face, and he continued— 
less and uncomfortable, and to loathe the idea of ) “ I ought at my age to know better than look for- 

Canadn, although I had before been delighted with j ward so far; but I should like to see thee again, lad.” 
tiic appointment. The cause of all this was—Mary, j I grasped the kind old hand stretched out to, me, 
Not being unfamiliar with the symptoms, I knew j and a sudden impulse made me rise from my chair 
well enough from what I was suffering ; but this j and, big young man of two-and-twenty as I was, 
attack appeared to be really serious. On the stoop over my grandfather, kiss his forehead, and 
last morning I rose early, as was my habit, and I then hastily leave the room. A strange presenti- 
strolled in a pensive mood round the garden. Soon ment had come over me that in two years Beech 
1 descried the fair occupant of my thoughts gather- | Hill would not be what it was then, 
ing strawberries for breakfast. Of course I went i My heart quite ached as I finished my packing, 
to assist her, and I suppose waxed very sentimental, ; but I soon heard my grandfather’s voice calling to 
for at last she laughed rather shyly, and said— | me that the coach was in sighti Down I ran, took 
“ Really, Mark, you must not be so spoony. We an affectionate farewell of my grandmother, and a 
all know your weakness, but Mrs. Lyton and Jane very formal one of her guests. My grandfather "and 
have told grandmamma we are flirting awfully, and Mary walked with me down the carriage-drive, 
so I want you to be very sensible this last morning.’’ While yet hidden from the road by a group of 
“Hang Mrs. Lyton and Jane!” I answered, laurels, he said in his hearty way— 

“ Why should there be anything awful in our liking “Now, my lad, good-bye and God bless you. 
each other ? We have done that for years, and I Kiss Mary and be off." 

have not been flirting a bit, Mary. I wish you What a thoughtful old gentleman he was ! I 
would think better of me. You don’t know what did kiss Mary, and she whispered, “ I promise.” 
pain it will be to me to leave to-day. I want you As 1 looked down at her from the box I thought 
to promise that while I am away you will think of j she seemed very grave and pale. My grandfather 
me often and kindly, and that you will write to me waved his hat and off we went. The weather was 
now and then, and tell me all the Beech Hill news, just as fine as it had been a week ago—the'eountry 
and especially about yourself. I suppose I ought just as lovely—but I thought of neither; I felt very 
to say no more, as I have to work hard before I low indeed. 

am my own master ; but, Mary, if you could also bud or chapter the first. 
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HESTER MORLEY’S PROMISE. 

BY HEBBA STBETTON, 

AUTHOR OF "TILE DOCTOR'S Un.EM.MA," ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 

AN INTERVIEW. 

OVER John Motley’s face closed again much of the 
old gloom and austerity, as he looked from one 
to the other of his visitors; gazing longest and 
hardest into the square set face of the younger 
man, who regarded him, in his turn, with an un¬ 
flinching, judicial eye. The three men were three 
brothers doubtless, though the weakness and merci¬ 
fulness of age were creeping over the eldest. 

“We are come,” said the minister deprecatingly, 
“because certain rumours have reached the ears 
of the church——” 

“ The church has many cars and long ones,” 
interrupted John Morley, with a grim smile, “ but 
no doubt it has heard correctly. I apprehend the 
purport of these rumours.” 

“ But, brother,” pursued the minister in his most 
soothing accents, “ it is not as if you were one of 
the unknown and inconsiderable members of the 
church. You are one of our chief men—a polished 
pillar in the temple. We come only to expostulate 
and beseech. It is written in the Scriptures, ‘Thou 
shalt rebuke thy brother, and not suffer sin upon j 
him.’ ” 

The minister gazed at John Morley with mingled 
entreaty and sadness; but his companion, who was | 
eagef to pursue the assault with greater vigour, 
quickly broke the reverential pause which followed 
his quotation from the Bible. 

“ Come, brother Morley,” he said, speaking as if 
he were a brother very far removed, “there’s no need 
to beat longer about the bush. You are thinking 
of taking A second wife.” 

“That is essentially a domestic arrangement, Mr. 
Waldron,” said John Morley, girding himself will¬ 
ingly for the contest ; “ the church has nothing to 
do with it. If it were a question of moral discipline 
the church must needs take note of it. But it has 
no voice in this matter—neither of assent nor 
veto.” 

“Tush, brother!” answered Mr. Waldron sharply, 
“we come but scmi-officially. As your brethren, 
we are bound to watch your conduct; and if your 
choice had fallen upon a godly woman, not a word 
would have been said. But when we see one of 
ourselves about to form an ensnaring union, our 
constitution as a pure church gives us the right, 
and lays it upon us as a duty, to warn, rebuke, and 
protest. This marriage ought not to be.” 

“Yes, dear brother,” said the minister, embol¬ 
dened by Mr. Waldron’s words, and pressing into 


the breach he had made, “ the rule of the apostle 
is simple : ‘ Be yc not unequally yoked with un¬ 
believers,’ ” 

“ The unbeliever,” replied John M.orley slowly, 
“signified to the early church the heathen and 
idolater. My future wife has been baptised, and is 
probably a communicant in the Church of England, 
therefore she cannot be called an Unbeliever in that 
sense. But there is another saying of the apostle : 
‘The unbelieving wife is sanctified by the husband.’” 

There was a short silence again, while Mr. Wal¬ 
dron drew a well-worn Bible out of his pocket, and 
turned over its pages impatiently. 

“Listen then, John Morley,” he said: “in the 
thirteenth chapter of Ncliemiah, beginning at the 
twenty-third \erse, it is thus written :— 

“‘ In those days also saw I Jews that had mar¬ 
ried wives of Ashdod. of Ammon, and of Mqab : 

“ ‘And their children spake half in the speech of 
Ashdod, and could not speak in the J ews’ language, 
but according to the language of each people. 

“ ‘ And I contended with them, and cursed them, 
and smote certain of them, and plucked off their 
hair, and made thorn swear by God, saying, Ye 
shall not give your daughters unto their sons, nor 
take their daughters unto your sons, or for your¬ 
selves. 

“‘Did not Solomon king of Israel sin by these 
things ? yet among many nations was there no king 
like him, who was beloved of his God, and God 
made him king over all Israel : nevertheless even 
him did outlandish women cause to sin. 

“ ‘ Shall wc then hearken unto you to do all this 
great evil, to transgress against our God in marry¬ 
ing strange wives ? ’ ” 

Mr. Waldron read the passage with an evidently 
keen sympathy with the indignant governor ; and 
he looked hard into John Moriey’s rigid face. The 
latter was not a man to yield quietly to the arbitrary 
rule even of Nehcmiah the Tirshatha, and he met 
the judicial frown bent upon him with cool com¬ 
posure. 

“ Yet it had been permitted to the ancient Jews,” 
he said, “ under the rule of Moses, when they saw 
among the captives a damsel who pleased them, to 
take her to wife. Also David, the man after God’s 
own heart, took to wife Maacah, the daughter of 
Talmai, king of Geshur.” 

“ And she bare him Absalom,” interrupted Mr. 
Waldron eagerly, “ the rebel and the assassin.” 

The words were still upon his lips ivhen there 
came a gentle tap at the door, and it was opened 
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from without before John Morley could reach it. “ This is the young lady who has consented to 
Rose appeared in the doorway; and the minister be my wife, Mr. Waldron,” said John Morley, with 
and Mr. Waldron regarded her with surprised an ill-concealed triumph in the effect her appearance 
admiration. Again the sombre room seemed the had produced. 

brighter for her presence, and her clear, fresh She stole a bashful look at the great man *of the 
young voice sounded pleasantly to their ears, after neighbourhood, and curtseyed profoundly : a board- 
their own grave and deep tones. ing-school curtsey, learnt from a danoing-master, 

“ I thought I should find you and Hetty alone, yet not without a certain diffident grace of its own. 
Mr. Morley,” she said, smiles and blushes follow- Mr. Waldron’s' face relaxed from its severity, 
ing one another closely upon her fair face, “ and “ Well, brother,” he said, with greater affability 
the bell did not ring, so 1 came straight on here. I than before, “ I wish you joy.—And you also, my 



"that was how she looked.” 


have only left a book behind me, and I came back dear ; only we must make you one of ourselves as 
to fetch it.” speedily as possible. We have just been speaking 

John Morley had approached her, and drawn her of it to John Morley. You must join the church, 
hand through his arm with an air of pride. Hester when you become his wife and the mother of this 
too, as if attracted by some irresistible charm, had little girl.” 

descended from her seat, and pressed close beside “ Yes, sir,” murmured the girl, with charming 
her. This girl possessed some fascination which shamefacedness, while a shade of gravity clouded 
drew all hearts to her, though one might know i her sunny face for a moment. The old minister 
lovelier women, wiser women, women tenfold better. : came forward, and addressed her in a tone of 
The few words she had uttered were simple, but | earnest solemnity. 

like the foolish old songs with sweet tunes, which ' “It will be the turning-point of your life,” he 
are heard by chanoe, and which one always wishes 1 said, “ to become the wife of a godly man. Hither¬ 
to hear once more ; the three men were client in to you have been wandering in the paths of vanity, 
the dull parlour when she ceased speaking, as if j but here you will be safely enfolded from the snares 
they waited to hear her voice again. j of this world. Morning, noon, and night a voice 
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will sound in your ears : 1 This is the way ; walk 
yc in it.’ You will be snatched from the world, 
and gathered into the bosom of the church," 

Once again the girl shivered and looked in be¬ 
wilderment at the faces around her, wondering 
what their strange manner of greeting her might 
mean. But they had each put on a smile for her, 
and her nature was buoyant enough in itself to find 
complacency everywhere. John Morley’s handsome 
face, moreover, wore an expression which any 
woman would be pleased to see in her future hus¬ 
band ; and she bridled her pretty head with a half- 
affected air of coquetry. 

“ I must go directly,” she said in a girlish tone of 
importance ; “ I have a hundred things to do yet to¬ 
night, There is my book on the table, Mr. Morley. 
Thank you very much. Good night— good night. —- 
Good-bye, my little Hetty.” 

The door dosed upon her, but the three men did 
not resume their scats ; and Hester remained stand¬ 
ing on the health, listening eagerly for their next 
words. The controversy had come to an unexpected 
cni Yet John Morley drew his little daughter 
within his arms, in an unaccustomed caress, and 
stroked down her tangled hair with a trembling 
hand. 

“If the church be scandalised,” he said, in a 
voice which he rendered steady by a great effort, 
“ I can withdraw from it. There are other forms of 
worship and other sects not greatly differing from 
our own. My intended wife has been brought up 
in the Established Church. If it be necessary-’ 

The pause was of even more significance than 
the words, and the old minister opened his eyes 
widely in unutterable astonishment. Mr. Waldron 
was the,first to speak. 

“It is a matter for expostulation,” he said, “not 
of reproof or censure. Let each man act accord¬ 
ing to his own conscience.—What do you say, Mr. 
Wats©*?” ■ 

“ It is a question encompassed with difficulties," 
answered the minister diffidently, “ and every man 
must act according to his own inward light. But 
since brother Morley has gone so far as to promise ‘ 
marriage to this young creature, I do not sec how 
he can conscientiously break off his covenant with 
her.” 

With that utterance the subject seemed settled. 
A few minutes later, Mr. Waldron shook hands 
with John Morley, with distant brotherlincss, and 
went away with the minister. John Morley kissed 
his child, and bade her go to bed and dream of her 
new mother. But Hester loitered for a minute or 
two after he had reopened liis large book, as if 
longing to say something to him. It was evidently 
an effort—an effort which she felt constrained to 
make ; and at last, when he believed himself to be 
alone, John Motley heard a small, timid voice 
speaking from the threshold, and saw Hester look¬ 


ing back at him with anxious eyes. What she had 
to say before she left him was simply this : 

“ 1 hope you will not make God angry with you, 
father.” .1_ 

CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 

A MONOMANIAC. 

One of the three gables of John Morley’s house 
rose a storey higher than the others, and under its 
pointed roof was a large attic, lighted by a great 
dormer window, which overlooked the neighbouring 
buildings, and caught a glimpse of fields and woods 
beyond, with a range of distant hills, lying blue and 
cloudlike against the sky-line. It was the plea¬ 
santest room in the dark old house. Beneath it 
lay some printing offices, black and grimy, contain¬ 
ing ancient presses, covered over with dust and 
cobwebs ; for John Morley had given up the print¬ 
ing business, which his predecessor had carried on, 
and the attic in the gable was his only workroom. 
He employed also but one workman, a stranger, 
who looked like a foreigner, and who had been 
passing through the town on the tramp the first 
week after his marriage with Hester’s mother. 

’ The young wife had taken pity upon the footsore 
anrl famishing wanderer, and had| persuaded her 
husband to give him a trial at his professed traijc 
as a bookbinder. This trial was a complete suc¬ 
cess. He had learned his trade in Paris, his father 
having been an English artisan, who had married 
a Frenchwoman from Burgundy. The amount of 
work accomplished by this single man was marvel¬ 
lous, and the price he set upon it extravagant; yet 
such was the taste and beauty of the workmanship, 
that J ohn Morley seldom received less for it than the 
high sum at which his binder valued it. Through¬ 
out the whole county no binding was esteemed 
unless it had issued from John Morley’s work¬ 
shop. 

The binding-room, wherein this solitary artisan 
had worked for ten years, was not only light and 
sunny, but it was odorous with the pleasant scent 
of Kussia leather and morocco, and in the summer 
with the flowers which he cultivated in boxes and 
pots about his window-sill. His press and work¬ 
table stood in the wide bay formed by the casement, 
where tlie daylight fell upon him long after the 
court below and the sombre parlour were obscured 
in twilight. Over the rusty old grate, which was 
formed only of a few rude bars of iron fastened 
into the chimney-jamb, stood a rack containing his 
tools for the printing of his ornamental devices 
upon the gold-leaf. All around on the shelves and 
the sloping ceiling were displayed specimens of 
the tasteful branch of art which he carried on in 
unbroken monotony from day to day, and from 
year to year. 

He was a man so quiet, perhaps from his ten 
years of lonely work, that never was any sound 
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heard of him in his attic, which indeed was isolated 
from the rest of the house by the empty rooms 
below, though there was a door out of them which 
communicated with, the second floor of the dwelling, j 

There was another entrance to the workroom 
by a door into a passage running along the 
side of the house, of which he kept the key, in 
order to let himself in at any hour; for ho was an 
early,riser, and often came to his work at five 
o’clock in the morning, and remained until late at 
night, taking neither .pleasure nor rest beyond that 
absolutely necessary for health. 

He was a small, tough, withered-looking man, 
stooping a good deal, and with thin, scanty hair. 
Always, upon reaching the deserted printing offices, 
it was his custom to exchange his boots for a pair 
of soundless list slippers, which could make no noise 
upon the bare boards of his attic. He was a ner¬ 
vous man, starting at every sound, of which how¬ 
ever but few ever reached him in his solitude, for 
the window opened upon the court instead of the 
street, and whatever rare tumult might be in the 
latter only came to his cars softened by the distance. 
So quiet was the gable that the liouse-sparrows 
gathered there in numbers, and their shrill, pert 
chirping seemed the only spund that did not dis¬ 
compose him. 

The sole pleasure of this secluded and laborious 
being was to see Hester push open the door of his 
attic, and, with her book under her arm, creep 
quietly m and climb upon a tall chair which stood 
at a corner of the press. There she watched him 
spreading the delicate gold-leaf upon the ciimson 
or blue morocco of liis bindings, and stamping them 
carefully with his elegant devices. Very seldom 
any conversation passed between these two; but 
sometimes the child mounted upon a ladder, and 
sat on the highest step, which reached nearly to 
the ceiling, and there read aloud, in a low, pleasant 
murmur of a voice, which was as soothing as silence 
itself, from the book which happened to be the 
favourite of the da)'. That was the crowning point 
of his pleasure ; but he never sought it, and never 
put his sense of delight into words. If Hester ever 
brought him any book to be mended, however old 
and -stained and worn, he lavished all his art upon 
it, pondering in his mind what new device he 
could discover to embellish it. The nursery rhymes 
and primers of Hester Morley were marvels in the 
decorative art of bookbinding ; though they lay un¬ 
seen in her bed-room, upon some shelves which he 
had made for her. 

The second marriage of John Morley was solemn¬ 
ise** in a distant town, and afterwards he took his 
young bride a short excursion, while his house 
was being set in order for her reception. During 
this time Hester almost lived in the attic, to the 
inexpressible delight of Lawson ; a delight, however, 
which was mingled with a profound and smoulder¬ 


ing resentment against his master. He could not 
understand how lie could need any companionship 
besides his child’s. 

■ “ Laws On,” said Hester, one day recurring to a 
subject which had secretly troubled her eveF since 
the visit of Mr. Waldron and the minister to John 
Morley, “do you think that God will be really 
angry with my father for being married to another 
wife ?” 

“Ay, do I,” answered Lawson, in deep accents 
and brief words. 

“ But, Lawson,” she said, her face growing pale 
and awestricken, “it is a dreadful thing to make 
God angry. Miss Waldron has taught me all about 
it at the Sunday-school. Don’t you know what 
he did to Sodom and Gomorrah? Suppose he 
sent down fire from heaven, and burnt all the house 
up? Or suppose he should strike my father and 
my new mother dead like Ananias and Sapphira? 

I can’t help thinking about it all day long, and at 
nights when I awake. What should God be angry 
for ?” 

Lawson stooped over his work, breathing softly 
on the gold-leaf, and smoothing it out carefully with 
lus smoothest finger. 

“If God is angry with my father,”" continued 
Hester, sobbing, “ I think I should like him to be 
angry with me as well. If Ananias and Sapphira 
had any little children, who would take care of 
them after they were struck dead? But I don’t 
think he will be angry. Have you ever seen my 
new mother, Lawson ?” 

“ You must not call her mother,” said Lawson ; 

“ j our mother is in heaven, with God." 

“ But I have promised to be like her very own 
daughter for ever and ever,” answered Hester ; “ I 
don’t know what made me promise, only my father 
said I ought, and it would make him happy. Law- 
son, I would do anything to make my father happy; 
and I don’t think she will be the same as the step¬ 
mothers in books. What was my own mother like, 
Lawson ?’’ 

With slow and quiet movements, for he seemed 
incapable of any quick or energetic action, Lawson 
mounted the step-ladder, and reached an old port¬ 
folio from the highest shelf. From this he drew 
out an engraving, mounted upon board, and sur¬ 
rounded by an exquisite scroll of gilding and colour¬ 
ing ; it was a woman’s face only, a sweet, calm, 
colourless face, long and oval, with a placid serenity 
approaching to sadness upon it. The child and 
the workman bent over it some time in silence. 

“ That was liow she looked,” he whispered, “the 
last time I saw her, just before she died; and 
I promised, and your father promised, on our 
bended knees, that we’d neither have thought, nor 
care, nor plan, save for you and your happiness, 
Miss Hester. And this is the way,” he cried, 
smiting his hands together with a sudden agony 
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of passion which seemed impossible in so quiet 
and subdued a creature, “ that my master keeps | 
his promise ! Yes, God and I do well to be angry.” 

It might have provoked a smile to hear this puny, j 
shrivelled, insignificant workman identify himself 
and his impotent resentment with God and his 
anger. But there was no one to smile, except \ 
Hester, who looked up into his face with wide-open 
eyes of terror and amazement. 

“ Miss Hester,” he said more wildly, “ this is i 
how it is. It is seven years ago, and I’ve been 
toiling ever since to make a dot for you. Why! j 
Bve only taken eighteen shillings a week wages ! 
from your father, while he gets six or seven, or ; 
sometimes ten pounds a week by my work. I 
found out a new way of bevelling the edges, which 
nobody knows how to do save myself. There was 
a very nice little fortune for you already. Every- J 
body was saying John Morley is rich. And so 
this bold, laughing, flirting, flaunting madam has I 
married him for his money, and she will make it I 
fly like chaff before the wind. We shall all be poor 
again. I’ve been keeping down my poor mother j 
and myself, when I might have made money for us 
both.” 

“ Is your mother very poor ? ’’ asked H ester. 

“ Yes. She is living with my sister in Burgundy,” 
he answered ; “ both of them are widows, and they 
are quite poor, but for what I send them, and I 
haven’t sent them as much as I could.” 

“ Is my father very rich, Lawson ? ” asked Hester 
again. 

“He would have been by the time you wanted 
your dot," answered Lawson. 

“ I don’t know what a dot is,” said Hester. 

“ It is the money you will want to marry a good 
husband with,” he replied, “ and now you will be 
poor, very poor. It’s all over, and I’ve been a fool, 
and John Morley is a fool.” 

He threw himself half across his binding press, 
and covered his face with his hands ; while Hester 
stood by looking doubtfully at his downcast atti¬ 
tude, and going over in her mind the strange things 
he had been saying. 

“ Do you think my own mother knou s ? ” she 
asked at last in a hushed voice. 

“ Ay, does she," answered Lawson ; “ many and 
many a time she comes up here, and walks about 
with her soft, quiet feet, which I couldn’t hear at all 
if there was any noise in the room ; and she looks 
over my work, and pushes the right tool towards 
me, when I don’t quite know what to do for the 
best. Oh, she knows all that goes on in the old 
house she has left. Don’t you think she is often 
and often with you, Miss Hester’ watching over 
you in your little bed, and sitting by you in the 
parlour of an evening, when you’re reading? Do 
you never feel her near you ? ” 

“I think I do,” whispered the child, pressing close 


to the visionary man, and laying her small fingers 
upon his Warm living hand. 

“ She may die yet! she may die yet! ” he mut¬ 
tered to himself; “people die easily sometimes. 
Then we should be all right again. There’s no 
room for two mistresses in one bouse. I shall 
never feel her near to me when the other is here. 
My best work is over. I shall do no more good in 
the world as long as the other one is alive.” 

He continued muttering to himself at intervals, 
while he burnished the gilding under his hands. 
Hester mounted to her high seat upon the step- 
ladder, and sat watching the evening clouds, which 
could be seen slowly sailing towards the west acioss 
the field of sky which was visible from the window. 
Now and then she sighed as a child seldom 
sighs. 

The sun went down, and the distant corners of 
the attic grew dusky, and filled with shadows ; 
and when the child awoke from her long reverie, 
cold and troubled, she fancied readily that in the 
darkest of the gloom there stood the soft, light 
outline of a figure clothed in white, whose dim face 
was calm, and sweet, and sad. It was her mother , 
but she had entered into a covenant to be as a 
daughter to her fathei’s second wife. 

CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 

FLEETING SUNSHINE. 

! THE motives which had determined the second 
| Mrs. Morley to become the wife of a man fifteen 
j years her senior, and altogether different to the 
! beau-ideal of a husband which her girlish fancy had 
! painted, were as complex as the motives to such 
; marriages generally are. In the first place she had 
j attained the age of three-and-twenty, yet, though 
I very pretty and engaging, had met with no real op- 
' portunity of escaping from the life she hated—that 
, of a governess in a middle-class boarding-school. 
There was a dreadful possibility that her attractions 
might fade away before she met with an establish¬ 
ment worthy of her ; and she longed to be the mis¬ 
tress of a house of her own. On the other hand, 
John Morley had the reputation of being rich for 
his station, and he was a handsomer and more 
polished man than any of the younger men with 
whom she was brought into contact. Except one 
memory, which was sentimentally brooded over in 
her heart, no one had so nearly touched her frivolous 
affections as this grave,’melancholy, handsome 
of middle age, who had abandoned himself to a pas¬ 
sionate devotion to her. She felt something of 
jealousy and triumph in thinking of the young wife 
whom he had sorrowed for so austerely, and who 
was at last forgotten in the grave for her sake. 

As the last reason, she fancied that the monotony 
of school life had already stolen away something of 
the softness and bloom of her fair face. On these 
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grounds she had determined upon becoming John and praise it to her satisfaction. There John Mor- 
Morley’s second wife. ley, reserved and self-contained, made a stand. 

Very naturally she resolved to put his attachment He wanted no witnesses to his happiness. The 
to the test, and'not to spate it. She found the new people of Little Aston were not of his kind; therewere 
house, of which she was the mistress, gloomy and none among them who could become his associates, 
poverty-stricken in aspect, and she set her heart or whom he would choose to be the friends of his 
upon beautifying it. It was a large, rambling old wife. On the one hand were the worldlings, the 
place, much too large for the small family dwell- people who wasted their time at the card-table or 
ing in it; and she forecast her plans for turning it in the dance ; on the other were the members of 
all into a habitation suitable to herself. the church, ignorant and ill-bred, with whom he 

But here she met an unexpected check, even in had nothing in common beyond the religious con- 
the first weeks of her married life. John Morley ventionalitics of church membership. He was 
assured her, with a hundred protestations of his separated from the world and the church alike, 
love, that he could not give her permission to do His wife might welcome to his hearth the old 
as she pleased with the dreary', half-furnished rooms, minister and his equally aged wife, whose gentleness 
One room should be her own, he said, the largest could never offend or displease him ; but there was 
in the house ; and she might buy whatever she no other person whom he could receive into his 
chose for it. house with the cordiality of friendship. 

This was a compromise which was very dis- Mere acquaintances Morley could not understand, 
agreeable to her; but she resolved to make the To eat bread at his table was a pledge of living 
most of it. Up-stairs there was a large apartment, ; friendliness between host and guest. On this point 
extending from the front of the house to the back, ; no charm, or persuasion, or rebellion could avail 
and wainscoted with panels of oak throughout, , his wife anything. He was like a rock ; and the 
which had been hitherto used as a warehouse. i poor, silly girl; with her empty mind and light 
This; she fixed upon, insisting on the fulfilment heart, beat against it in vain, 
of her husband’s promise ; and upon it she lavished j After the first novelty had worn away, John 
all her taste and caprice, while John Morley looked ; Morley, though retaining his passionate and proud 
on and laughed, as one laughs at a child playing : love of his young wife, fell back into his old studious 
at keeping house. It was a pleasant time for Rose, habits, lost himself, and her, and all his new life, in 
-She enjoyed the unconditional permission given to j the books which came almost daily to his hand, 
her with the full enjoyment of one who has always ] If she invaded his quiet room, where he sat all day 
been obliged to look closely to her expenditure ; | long, and which was too heavy and sombre for a 
with a gay good-nature she gave up her plans of \ butterfly creature like her, to ask him for some new 
embellishing the rest of the house, while she con- ! indulgence, or to display some new possession, he 
ccntrated herself upon this room allotted to her. j put down his book only for a few minutes, and 
J ohn Morley’s home grew full of sound, in the place j soon grew absent if she prolonged her visit, 
of its unbioken stillness. The blithe laugh of his j He had no thought of unkindness in this neglect, 
young wife rippled from room to room, blended : Hester’s mother had been willing to sit hour after 
with the quieter but happy tones of his little girl, hour, his silent companion, ready to hear him if he 
Now and then there came to his ears notes of; should like to read aloud some sentence which 
music from Rose’s piano overhead—short, merry j pleased him more than others, a sentence which to 
tunes, tinkling through the empty rooms, with a her stood alone, with none before or following it; 
suggestion of dancing steps accompanying them ; and he had taken it for granted that Rose would 
though there was no one to dance except Hester, do the same. Since she did not do it, but avoided 
whose small feet had never before been set to his dull 100m, he did not complain; but it never 
music. The time was as blissful for John Morley occurred to him to alter his own habits, 
as for his second wife, or rather immeasurably Besides, after a few months, his eyes were 
more so. opened to the snare into which he had fallen. He 

The pity was that the girl was no more than a had been guilty of a blunder, he would not call it a 
school-girl, with nothing but a school-girl's idea of sin, which he had formerly blamed harshly in others, 
happiness. She was good-natured and good-tem- He, a chief member of the church, a deacon, had 
pared, and quite willing to do what she could to entered into marriage with a worldly woman, 
please her husband. But it had never entered her John Morley’s creed was coloured by his gloomy 
mind that his companionship alone would be suffi- temperament. He began to look upon Rose, whom 
cient for her. She had no wish whatever to reign he had made his nearest and dearest companion, 
over her new household unseen and unenvied by as a soul which still walked in darkness, under 
her neighbours. As soon as her drawing-room was the tyranny of Satan, and whose destiny was an 
furnished and decorated after her own taste, she eternal separation from all goodness and happi- 
longed to receive guests in it, who would admire ness. The gaiety and charms of his young wife 
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began to make his heart ache. He saw her tread¬ 
ing mirthfully along the path leading to perdition. 

The possibility of eternal punishment, which he 
had calmly and philosophically considered from 
a distance, was brought into his own home, he 
had himself taken it to his heart; it was the only 
dowry his wife had brought him. In the quiet 
of his room this thought presented itself to him 
with innumerable and stinging variations — that 
the voice, which he heard singing and babbling 
about his house, would one day wail in hopeless 
anguish, and that the heart, which he had won for 
himself, would be pierced through with unutterable 
and unavailing repentance. 

It is no marvel that John Morley set himself with 
his whole heart and mind to the task of enlighten¬ 
ing and converting this beloved but lost soul. lie 
argued with his wife ; he read to her; he prayed 
for her. He called in the minister, as he would 
have called in a physician had she been stricken 
with some malady. Rose was frightened at first, 
and yielded readily to tears: But after awhile she 
grew indignant, and then weary. Never before had 
it been suggested to her that anything was amiss. 

She had been christened and confirmed, and 
had been a communicant of her church. She ran 
over the Commandments, and found that she had 
kept them from her youth up. Certainly, if she 
stood in any kind of danger, the whole world was 
full of souls who were in equal if not greater peril. 


All the commotion was the result of having married 
an austere and narrow-minded man, who first shut 
her out from all the pleasures and enjoyments of 
her age, and then surrounded her with imaginary 
terrors. She began to harden herself against him, 
and resolved to bring up Hester after a fashion 
opposed to the strict rule of her father. 

If there was any influence which could have won 
over the worldly spirit of Rose Morley to the grave 
but peaceful religion into whose sweet safety John 
Morley vainly strove to drive her, it would have 
been the simple faith of the child, who knew nothing 
of the technical phrases of any creed. But how could 
this gay and thoughtless girl help growing weary of 
her monotonous life, with a husband always bur¬ 
dened with spiritual anxieties for her, and a child 
who cared less for the plays of childhood than for 
thc thoughts and pursuits of older years ? 

She found herself altogether out of her element—a 
butterfly, which had flown heedlessly into a damp 
and chilly cave, where it could only fold its wings, 
and lose the brilliant hours of the summer which 
was swiftly passing away. The merry laugh and 
the tinkling of music ceased in the house ; her step 
grew languid, and her voice low ; the blue eyes were 
dimmed, and the checks faded ; but John Morley 
saw in the change only what he wished to see¬ 
the pain and travail of a soul which was struggling 
into life. 

END OF CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 


LOCAL TAXATION. 



HY HENRY FAWCETT, M.P. 

IN TWO TARTS —PART THE FIRST. 

ACH year the conclusion is more : viewing the subject. It has, however, other and 

very different aspects. When taxation is spoken of 
in this country, it is too frequently forgotten that 
there is not only imperial, but also local taxation 
to be considered, and the one subject offers in 
many respects the most striking contrast to the 
other. For several years past, although many 
taxes have been remitted, and the expenditure has 
been kept extremely high, yet the imperial revenue 
has been more than sufficient to meet all demands. 

When, however, we turn to local taxation, we 
observe an entirely different state of things. Local 
expenditure, meaning by that phrase the money 
annually raised and spent by local authorities, lias 
been constantly increasing, until it has now reached 
no less a sum than ^36,000,000. If the local expen¬ 
diture continues to increase during the next twenty- 
five years in the same ratio as it has increased during 
the past twenty-five years, the local will considerably 
exceed the imperial expenditure. As previously re¬ 
marked, so far as the finances of the State are con- 


impressed upon me, that pro- I 
bably one of the best ways to j 
promote the study of economic 1 
science is to apply its principles ! 
to those questions of every-day i 
life which happen at any particu- ! 
lar time to possess the greatest j 
practical interest. At the present day, the subject ! 
of taxation appears to fulfil these conditions in an j 
eminent degree. I know it is sometimes said that ! 
there is little left for a financier in our country to 
do. Protection has been eradicated, the imposts 
which pressed most severely upon industry have 
been repealed, few of the necessaries of life are now 
taxed, and the financial position of the country is 
so flourishing that the question which now most per¬ 
plexes the Chancellor of the Exchequer is not to 
find ways and means, but to discover the best mode 
of appropriating a constantly recurring and rapidly 
increasing surplus. This is, no doubt, one way of 
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cerned, there has been almost invariably during,, 
many past years a balance on the right side. With 
regard, however, to local expenditure, exactly the re¬ 
verse has taken place. Local authorities, from one 
end of the country to the other, are habitually spend¬ 
ing more than their ordinary income. It not unfre- 
quently happens that the expenditure is so greatly 
in excess of revenue, and the deficit to be made up 
is consequently so large, that the amount which has 
to be borrowed is not far short of the entire sum 
raised by municipal taxation. 

The following is a statement of the financial 
position of London in the year i§68. The de¬ 
scription is taken from an official report, and the ' 
year 1868 is not selected for any particular reason ; 
it docs not differ, in any material respect, either 
from the years which preceded or from those 
which succeeded it. 

The receipts in 1868 were as follow : — 

Raised by rates ..^3,470,000 

„ , „ dues, tolls, and fees .... 390,000 

„ „ rents and sales of property . . 580,000 

„ „ Government subvention . • . 400,000 

„ „ miscellaneous receipts . . . 290,01** 

,, >1 loans ...... 3,200,000 

The entire expenditure in 1868 was £ 8 ,000,000.* 

From tliesc figures it appears that the expendi¬ 
ture so far exceeded the revenue, that the amount 
raised by loan was only one-seventh less than the 
whole sum obtained from rates. But borrowing 
even to so alarming an extent as this would have 
been insufficient, had not assistance to the extent 
of ,£>80,000 been obtained by rents and sales of 
property. It is, however, scarcely necessary to re¬ 
mark upon the peril involved in seeking assistance 
from such a source. If borrowing and selling pro¬ 
perty are resorted to simultaneously, it is only too 
certain that the income in future years will be 
diminished in proportion to the property sold, 
and consequently a growing expenditure will have 
to be met by diminished resources. The state 
of things disclosed by these figures is so serious, 
that it may be supposed that the metropolis 
is an exceptional case. Unfortunately, however, 
this is not so, for the financial position of London is 
typical of what is going on in other parts of the 
country. As previously stated, the annual amount 
of local expenditure in.Great Britain and Ireland 
is .£36,000,000, and the entire amount raised by 
local taxation is .£25,000,000. This large excess 
of expenditure over revenue deserves moft anxious 
consideration. It will probably be urged that the 
ordinary revenue is always adequate to meet the 
ordinary expenditure, and that the loans which are 
annually raised, being devoted to carry out works 
of permanent improvement, should be regarded not 

* I am indebted for these figures, and for many other facts on 
local taxation, to Mr. R. II. I. Falgravc's useful work on the Local 
Taxation of Great Britain. 


tin the light of financial deficits, but as capital em¬ 
barked in eligible investments. It will also, no 
doubt, be said that a country which is advancing 
so rapidly in wealth and population can afford this 
local expenditure, and that the increase of expendi¬ 
ture is after all of trifling importance compared 
with the growing prosperity of the country. Pleas 
similar to these are very generally accepted by 
the public as constituting valid excuses for the 
large outlay upon which we have just been com¬ 
menting, A little inquiry, however, will at once 
disclose facts which show that such a defence as is 
generally put forward in favour of the present local 
expenditure is altogether inadequate and unsatis¬ 
factory. 

In the first place, it is to be remarked that 
the circumstances connected with the raising and 
spending of these loans seem to be involved in the 
most inextricable confusion. It is, for instance, 
difficult to ascertain what is the aggregate indebted¬ 
ness incurred by local authorities, and it is im¬ 
possible to discover what steps are being taken 
to repay the loans which are borrowed. Although 
it is constantly asserted that these loans are de¬ 
voted to such reproductive works as the carry¬ 
ing out permanent improvements, yet those who 
confidently make these assertions have probably 
seldom taken the trouble to see whether they can 
be borne out by the published accounts of local 
authorities. Nothing has been a more fruitful 
source of financial embarrassment than the appro¬ 
priation to ordinary revenue of money which is 
professedly intended to be expended as capital. 

An audit of accounts which docs not trace the 
manner in which loans are spent is almost worth¬ 
less. The accounts of local authorities have rarely 
been submitted to this ordeal, and until they have 
been, it will be impossible to know the true posi¬ 
tion of local finance. But of all the prevalent mis¬ 
conceptions on the subject of local taxation, none 
is so fruitful of mischievous consequences as one 
to which allusion has already been made. People 
are almost forced, by constant reiteration, to believe 
that the increase in local expenditure is much less 
serious than it otherwise would be, because the 
population and wealth of the country arc increasing 
at a much more rapid rate than the expenditure. 
That this supposition is altogether erroneous, is at 
once shown by considering some of the statistics of 
local taxation. The figures about to be quoted refer 
to the local expenditure of Liverpool since 1841. 

It need scarcely be said that the increase in pro¬ 
duction of wealth, which is so marked a character¬ 
istic of the present time, began soon after 1841, and 
that probably no town in the kingdom has prospered 
more than Liverpool has by the unprecedented de¬ 
velopment of commerce and trade which has taken 
place during the last quarter of a century. In 1841, 
in the parish of Liverpool, which forms only a part 
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of the borough of Liverpool, the amount raised by 
rates was ,£81,733. This amount has steadily in¬ 
creased until, in 1870, it was £300,941. In 1841 
the local taxation ifl the parish of Liverpool re¬ 
presented a charge per head of 7s. 4d. In 1870 
this charge had increased to no less a sum than 
£1 5-- 3d- • 

The rates have not grown in the same pro¬ 
portion ; their growth, however, is sufficient to 
excite serious alarm. In 1841 the rates in this 
parish were 2s. 8£d. in the pound; in 1851 they 
were 3s. 4d.; in i860, 3s. 9fd.; and in 1871,4s. 5id. 

The theory that the increase of local expenditure 
is only proportionate to the increase in wealth and 
population, is completely disproved by the figures 
just quoted; for they show that, in one of the 
wealthiest and most thriving towns in the kingdom, 
the charge which local taxation imposes upon each 
inhabitant has increased in thirty years 340 per 
cent.,' and that the rate imposed upon all the pro¬ 
perty assessed has in the same period increased 
75 per cent. It may perhaps be thought that the 
parish of Liverpool exhibits exceptionally unfavour¬ 
able results. The reverse, however, is the case, as 
will be seen from the following remarkable figures, 
which describe the growth of local taxation and 
local expenditure in the townships which compose 
the borough and suburbs of Liverpool. 

In the hundred of West Derby the rates have 
advanced in this period from is. 7d. in the pound 
to 5s. 4d. ; in Everton they now amount to 6s. 1 id- 
in the pound; and in Kirkdale they are 6s. 6|d. 

In order to make this picture of increasing financial 
burdens complete, it remains to mention that the 
debt of Liverpool has increased in this period more 
than 360 per cent.—namely, from £1,212,192 to 
£4,363,070. As it may be thought that such extra¬ 
ordinary figures warrant a supposition of some 
inaccuracy, it may be well to state that they are 
quoted on the authority of Mr. Rathbonc, who, as 
one of the representatives of the town, would be 
certainly not likely to depict her financial position 
in too gloomy colours. I shall presently have 
occasion again to refer to these figures, but it is 
perhaps desirable to dwell for a moment or two on 
some of the reflections which they suggest. 

It may be asked what will be the consequences 
if that which has taken place during the last 
thirty years is to be continued during the next 
thirty years. Local taxation will then impose upon 
each inhabitant a charge of more than £4 per head, 
and the rates will be not less in the West Derby 
hundred than 17s. in the pound. It will no doubt 
be said that these are hypothetical conclusions, im¬ 
possible of realisation. But where are we to look 
for an effective resistance to that increasing expen¬ 
diture which, as we have seen, has been during the 
last thirty years advancing with sure and steady 
steps ? To look for any effective resistance at the 


present time, when there is not only increased taxa¬ 
tion, but increased borrowing, is about as reason¬ 
able as to suppose that a fire can be extinguished 
by pouring oil on the flames. What does this in¬ 
crease of local indebtedness show? That, great 
as has been the increase in local burdens, still 
the revenue has been insufficient to meet the ex¬ 
penditure. 

Although in some of the townships which com¬ 
pose the borough of Liverpool the rates are no 
less than 6s. in the pound, yet side-by-side with 
this onerous taxation an increased liability, or in 
other words augmented rates, are being stored up 
for the future. The present system of local expen¬ 
diture, which leads not only to increased taxation, 
but also to increased borrowing, is often defended 
on the ground that no inconsiderable portion of the 
money which has been expended, has been devoted 
to permanent works, and therefore the outlay once 
made will not have to be repeated. But consider¬ 
ing that this growth of local expenditure has been 
continuing unchecked during the last thirty years, 
is it reasonable to suppose that it will be arrested, 
unless the system of administration under which it 
has been sanctioned and developed is fundament¬ 
ally changed ? As will be presently more fully 
shown, the existing system of local government 
seems especially devised to weaken some of the 
most effective securities for economy, and to de¬ 
stroy the guarantees of administrative efficiency. 

It was not long since stated, by the head of 
our Local Government Department, that “there is 
a chaos as regards authorities, a chaos as regards * 
rates, and a worse chaos than all as regards areas 
of taxation. And not only that, but every different 
form of collection which it is possible to conceive 
is employed by the various local authorities ad¬ 
ministering these various areas.” 

That this description is in no way exaggerated, is 
abundantly shown by such facts as the following:— 
In country districts there are usually three areas of 
rating—petty sessional divisions, highway districts, 
and poor-law unions. These, instead of being 
coincident, oft~n overlap each other so as to pro¬ 
duce such inextricable confusion that the Sanitary 
Commission, in its report of 1870, declared that the 
result is “the maximum of embarrassment and 
waste of local government, and the utmost loss of 
means and effectiveness.” In towns the state of 
things is worse, if possible, than in tlje country. 

It usually happens, for instance, that there arc in 
boroughs three separate rating authorities—viz., the 
board of guardians, the town council, and the local 
board of health. To these recent legislation has 
added a fourth, for the recently constituted school 
boards have the power to levy rates. County magis¬ 
trates also levy rates for county purposes from a 
town population. 

KND OF FART THE FIRST. 
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M BABY’S boot, and a skein of wool, 

Faded and soiled and soft: 

* "-■>*' Odd things, you say, and I doubt you’re right, 
Round a seaman’s neck this stormy night. 

Up in the yards aloft. 

Vo:. VII Nrw SuRraa. 


Most like it’s folly ; but, mate, look here— 
When first I went to sea 
A woman stood on yon far-off strand. 

With a. wedding-ring on the small soft hand 
Which clung so close to me. 


J 77 
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My wife—Ggd bless her ! The day before, 
She sat beside my foot; 

And the sunlight kissed her yellow hair, 
And the dainty fingers, deft and fair. 
Knitted a baby’s boot. 

The voyage was over,: I came ashore : 
What‘ think you, found I there? 


A grave the daisies had sprinkled white, 

A cottage empty and dark as night, 

And this beside the chair. 

The little boot, ’twas unfinished, still, 

The tangled skein lay near ; 

But the knitter had gone away to rest, 

With the babe asleep on her quiet breast, 
Down in the churchyard drear. 

Theo. Gift. 


LOCAL TAXATION. 

BY HENRY FAAVCETT, M.l*. 

IN TWO PARTS.—PART THE SECOND. 


HESE various authorities' levy 
rates at different times, by dif¬ 
ferent Rets of officials; and 
often by,'different m&fhpds 
of assessment. In many 
places it happens that 1 the 
town council'^attends to the 
police, appoints various com¬ 
mittees, levies’ ; k t borough 
rate, mahages <hd' ttfartdr-works, 
and levies a water raffe.’' 1 ' The 
local board of health' Manages 
the roads, levies rateiffdf'their 
maintenance and for all sanitdry matteffe "Sbmc- 
times it happens that when the Water-wOrJtk'ahd the 
gas-works are owned by the municipality, the one is 
managed .by the town council and the other by the 
local board of health. It will' scarcely be believed 
that the town council and the local board of health 
are composed of exactly the Same persons. They arc, 
in fact, the same body uhdejr two different names. 
It is easy to itfthgme how innumerable are the 
complications which are thus unnecessarily created, 
when it is remembered that the result of giving this 
body two different names is that rates arc collected 
by different sets of officials at different times. The 
borough cate, which is levied by the town council, is 
in some cases' paid out of the poor rate, which is 
levied undef the authority of the board of guardians. 
Other rates—stteh, for instance, as the cemetery rate, 
and a contribution to the county lunatic asylum— 
are paid out of the poor rate. The board of health 
levy "a general district rate and a lighting rate. 
The general district rate is levied, like all rates 
under the Public Health Act, with an exemption of 
75 per cent, in favour of market gardens and rail¬ 
ways. These exemptions do not apply cither to the 
borough rate or to the poor rate. 

Instead of the system being improved, additional 
complexity is constantly being accumulated upon 
it. Nothing has been a more striking character¬ 
istic of the legislation of recent years, than the 
rapidity with which new rates have been called into 


existence. From time to time various schemes 
aFe favoured by the public for effecting reforms in 
the social condition of the people. Each of these 
schemes, as it obtains legislative sanction, too fre¬ 
quently leaves its mark on the country in the crea¬ 
tion of a new rate. Thus in a comparatively 
few years Parliament has called into existence the 
following new rates :—Burial Board Rate, Public 
Library and Museum Rate, General District Rale, 
Sewerage Rate, Parish Improvement Rate, Animals 
Contagious Diseases Rate, Borough Lunatic Asylum 
Rate, Borough Library and Museum Rate, Borough 
Baths and Wash-houses Rate, Borough Improve¬ 
ment Rate, Borough Burial Board Rate. 

Allusion has already been made to the fact that 
since the passing of the Elementary Education Act, 
in 1870, a considerable portion of the expense of 
educating the people will be thrown upon the rates. 
It would be out of place here to consider a school 
rate from an educational point of view, but it is 
necessary to refer to it so far as it affects the 
question of local taxation. Not -only is it probable 
that the school rate will in many places imme¬ 
diately make a considerable addition to local bur¬ 
dens, but there is too much' reason to fear that 
education will in the future entail much heavier 
charges upon local and imperial funds. A party, 
increasing in numbers and influence, is pressing 
with increasing urgency a demand for free educa¬ 
tion. If the principle of gratuitous instruction for 
the people is conceded, it is impossible to assign 
any limits to the requisite expenditure. 

General free education will then follow as a 
natural consequence, because if the workman earn¬ 
ing three pounds a week has the schooling of his 
children paid for, will it be possible to refuse the 
same privilege to the small tradesman, to the poor 
clerk, or to half-pay officers, clergymen, and others 
who have to keep up a respectable appearance on 
an income not larger than that earned by many a 
skilled mechanic? It is, moreover, important to 
bear in mind that this demand for free education 
is simply one offshoot of a sentiment which seems 
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destined to exercise a rapidly extending influence. These demands are, no doubt, powerfully cn- 
Scarcely any one can fail to be struck with the couraged by the feeling so widely prevalent, that 
growing tendency which there now is to support in a counfly where wealth is accumulated with 
various proposals, all based upon the principle 1 such great rapidity as in England, neither harm 
that an individual should be able to look to the nor peril can result from an increase ii\ expend!- 
general community for such pecuniary assistance turc. It therefore becomes of great importance'to 
as will enable him to gratify many tastes and say a few words on this particular point, 
satisfy many wants. Free education would enable Reverting in the first place to* some of the 
a parent to make others pay for that instruction statistics already quoted in reference to Liverpool 
which has now been declared to be necessary to a it will be seen that even in that town, which has 
child. By State emigration it would be possible for certainly been one of the most prosperous in tile 
a man to throw upon others the cost of his settling kingdom, local expenditure has far more than 
in another country. The boarding-out system, j kept pace with the remarkable growth both «F 
which has lately been engrafted on our poor law, j her wealth and population. Not only has each 
gives to every one who is willing to desert his ! inhabitant to contribute a much larger sum than 
children an assurance that they will be carefully \ formerly, but property has to bear a much heavier 
tended in healthy country homes, and will enjoy j aggregate rate. It will no doubt be urged that, as 
many more comforts than the majority of working i the town has become much wealthier, the contfibu- 
men are able to secure for their families. tion of £i js., which is now levied from each inhabi- 

There is scarcely a single subject now discussed ' tant, does not represent so great a sacrifice as tire 
by the public, with which there is not sure to contribution of 7s. paid in 1841. It is not, however 
be associated some scheme that will necessitate difficult to show that such an argument is entirely 
an increase either of local or imperial taxation, erroneous, and is calculated to produce very mis- 
To take one illustration : it is now each day ebievous consequences. In order to prove this it is 
repeated that the land question is rapidly coming only necessary to remember that, even in the most 
to the front, and that legislation in connection prosperous towns, there are sure to be found 
with it is imperatively needed. The legislative ; thousands whose condition is one of extreme poverty- 
measures which are advocated by some of the most | The vast accumulation of wealth, which is so strik- 
able and most active of land reformers could not ing a characteristic of the present time, does not 
be carried out, unless pecuniary aid on a very large unfortunately exert any perceptible influence ia 
scale were obtained either from local or imperial diminishing the number of those who live in squalor 
revenues. Thus it is proposed, in order to give and destitution. Any one who knows the social 
labour an adequate interest in the cultivation of \ condition of such a town as Liverpool, must have 
the soil, that the State or municipalities should this conclusion forced upon him, that there may be 
purchase land, and either let it to co-operative the most rapid extension of trade, and yet side by 
associations, or parcel it out in small holdings with side with all these evidences of material prosperity, 
a view to its being occupied by individual labourers, there will be a countless number living just on the 
It is further said that, as little capital is possessed verge of pauperism, 
by labourers, it would be necessary, in order to give When such facts as these are borne in mind, 
these reforms in the tenure of land a fair chance of [ such a growth of local expenditure as is observed 
success, that the Slate or municipalities should at Liverpool at once suggests some most serioiv 
advance to these co-operative associations, or to reflections, and cannot be passed lightly by, 
these small tenants, the capital requisite for the as if it were a natural and harmless accompani- 
proper cultivation of the land. Even If the scheme ment of advancing prosperity. Experience has 
should prove ultimately successful, the large outlay so clearly shown what are the most fruitful sources 
that would have in the first instance to be incurred, j of poverty, that it is now looked upon simply 
would constitute a very considerable addition either as the repetition of a truism to assert that pau- 
to local or to imperial taxation. Moreover, those perism begets pauperism. When, therefore, it is 
who obtained these advances of capital would be found titbit one of the chief reasons why local expen- 
unable to give any adequate security for their re- diture increases is that each year a greater amount 
payment. If such security were forthcoming, the has to be spent in the maintenance of paupers, are 
capital could be borrowed in the ordinary way of there not some valid grounds for the supposition 
business, and it would therefore be not necessary to that pauperism is fostered by the aid it receives, 
seek aid either from the State or from the munici- and that the greater the sum spent in parochial 
pality. The pecuniary sacrifice involved in advanc- relief, the greater is the sum which will be required 
ing capital without adequate security would have to be spent in future years ? Considered from this 
to be borne by the general community whose con- point of view, I believe it can be shown that, as a 
tributions create the revenue of the State or of the falling stone obtains increased momentum, so docs 
municipalities. each augmentation in local expenditure indicate 
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that the movement has gathered an additional 
? impetus, which will necessitate a still greater ex¬ 
penditure in future years. 

But this is not the only way in which the movement 
gathers strength. 1 have already referred to the fact 
that wheiever paupers are to be found, there are 
sure to be at least an equal number, and probably 
a far greater 'number, living just on the verge of 
pauperism. Nothing can be more erroneous than 
to assume that there is a marked difference in the 
pecuniary resources of those who arc, and those 
who are not, in the receipt of parochial relief. The 
addition which is sure to be made in the number 
of paupers by any adverse circumstance, such as 
a depression in trade or scarcity of food, affords 
indisputable evidence that the struggle which 
thousands are carrying on to resist the necessity 
of claiming relief from the parish is so close and 
so severe, that the issue of the contest may be de¬ 
termined by some circumstance, the influence of 
which may at first appear to be but trifling. 

The balance between dependence and indepen¬ 
dence is so nicely adjusted that the weight of a hair 
is sufficient to turn the scale. It will, in fact, 
be scarcely disputed by any who are practically 
. .acquainted with the present condition of our pftor, 
.that each addition made to the rates weakens the 
force of resistance of those who are carrying on the 
struggle to which we have just referred ; and conse¬ 
quently as rates increase the number of paupers is 
sure to increase. This, therefore, suggests one of 
the most serious considerations connected with the 
growth of local expenditure, for it shows that unless 
some agencies can be brought.into operation to 
exercise an economising influence, a large expendi¬ 
ture at the present time will create a necessity for a 
still larger expenditure in the future. Many agencies 
may, no doubt, be brought into operation not only 
,to diminish the present local expenditure, but also 
to prevent its increase in the future. Reference has 
already been made to ‘the importance of consoli¬ 
dating the various rates, and introducing more con¬ 
centration into local administration. The necessity 
has also been insisted upon of most carefully guard¬ 
ing against the tendency which there now is to 
make new demands upon local funds. Before pro¬ 
ceeding further, however, it is desirable to say a few 
words upon various proposals which are now re¬ 
ceiving much support, the effect of which I believe 
would be, not to promote greater economy, but to 
produce greater extravagance in local expenditure. 

From time to time it is proposed to transfer 
various charges from local to imperial funds. 
There are many, for instance, who advocate a 
national poor rate, and the House of Commons last 
year affirmed by a large majority that a considerable 
portion of the cost of maintaining lunatics and the 
police should be borne by the Consolidated Fund. 

Such proposals as these obviously suggest two 


distinct sets of considerations—viz., those which are 
political and those which are financial. It would, 
of course, be inappropriate to discuss the subject 
here in its political aspect. Upon this branch of 
the question I will therefore simply remark that a 
transfer of charges from local to imperial funds 
would inevitably weaken the principle of local self- 
government. The money which is provided by the 
State ought, of course, to be administered by the 
State, and not by local authorities. The principle 
of local self-government has done so much to 
diffuse amongst the people a spirit of self-reliance, 
that it behoves us to resist with the utmost firm¬ 
ness the introduction of any centralising tendency. 
It is, however, not difficult to show from purely 
financial considerations the grave peril which 
would be incurred if sanction were given to 
demands that are now constantly being made, to 
transfer various charges from local rates to the Con¬ 
solidated Fund. No device that can be imagined 
would more effectually weaken all the guarantees 
for economy. Each locality is interested in eco¬ 
nomy when it is known that the locality will have 
to bear the burden of any outlay which may be in¬ 
curred. But when public money is to be spent 
there is a regular scramble for it, and each town 
and each district thinks that it is directly benefited 
by getting the largest share possible of this money. 

There is the broadest distinction in the world 
between economy in the abstract and the con¬ 
crete. A candidate seeking the suffrages of a 
constituency may be applauded to the echo by 
pledging himself in favour of the most rigid fru¬ 
gality in the expenditure of public money, and at the 
same time it is only too notorious that this enthu¬ 
siasm would not be forfeited, but would on the con¬ 
trary be greatly increased, if he should afterwards 
exert himself to obtain for this same constituency a 
grant of public money to be squandered in some 
perfectly useless undertaking. Experience more 
and more confirms in me the conviction that the 
great bulk of the people think that money can be 
taken out of the Consolidated Fund just in the same 
way as water is diAwn from a perennial fountain ; 
the stream ceaselessly flows, and requires no labour 
and no sacrifice to replenish it. When, however, it 
is remembered that the Consolidated Fund, far from 
being this fountain of wealth, never obtains a shil¬ 
ling which is not taken out of the taxpayer’s pocket, 
it at once becomes evident that the transfer to this 
fund of local charges would, by leading to greater ex¬ 
penditure, notlcssen the aggregateburden of taxation. 

As a striking instance of the inconsideraleness of 
many of the opinions which arc propounded in re¬ 
ference to taxation, it may be mentioned that those 
who urgently demand the transfer of local charges 
to the Consolidated Fund, simultaneously display 
an equal eagerness for a “ free breakfast table,” and 
for the unconditional repeal of the income tax. It 
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is not for us to decide whether those who support would have to be increased. The money will not be 
such ideas are themselves the victims of a delusion, rained down from heaven. There is one way only by 
or intentionally try to delude the people by pro-, which it can be obtained, and that is by increased 
pagating amongst them so palpable a fallacy. It taxation. But if taxation is to be increased, direct 
might be thought that a moment’s reflection would taxes, such as the income tax, must be augmented, 
suffice to show that if ,£2,000,000 of local charges j or indirect taxes, such as taxes on commodities, 
are transferred to the Consolidated Fund, this fund [ must be made to yield more to the-State revenue. 
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MARY’S DREAM. 

r IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

^ViHREE weeks more and I was < imleetl was a fact. To do the 1 

rflir f now tVi 


HI 


■ T-p in Canada. New scenes, 
* new hopes, and hard but 
very interesting work had 
j nearly restored my good 
■„ spirits. Looking Jback to the 
' week I had passed at Beech 
W®*' ' v Hill,. I saw ] lainly that, as 

regarded Mary, no obstacle would be 
Jri/i thrown in the way of my making her my 

T W wife, if I only conducted myself well and 

\ got on during the next two years. If I 
continued in favour with the engineer to 
whose staff 1 was at present attached, I 
had good hopes of obtaining ultimately a pernia- 


1 indeed was a fact. To do them justice, they have been useful in many 
Mays, but ;t is a relief now they are gone. A few days ago we were 
, sitting together, grandmamma, and I ; she was knitting, and 1 had 
, been looking at her, for she looks quite beautiful in her widow’s 
| weeds, when she suddenly raised her head and said in her quiet way, 
. * Mary, fetch me the old Bible.* I knew directly what she wanted 
i it for, and went to fetch it out of the cabinet in her dressing-room, but 
it was not there ; then I looked in your room, and in fact all over the 
| house, but nowhere was it to be found. As the servants said they 
[ knew nothing about it, I wrote off to Mrs. Lyton, and received a note 
: from Jane in reply, asking whether I remembered your taking it into 
! your roonwhe fust night of your arrival. She wrote as if she were 
[ quite offended at my asking them. Aunt Maiy says she has never 
; seen it. 1 l is very strange, and has made poor grandmamma quite 
! unhappy Did you inadvertently put it into your portmanteau ? Do 
wnte hack soon and teil us. You can guess why it is wanted : 

1 another name must now he added to those who are gone. 1 am 
glad you like your work, dear Mark. Best love from grandmamma 
: and myself. M Your affectionate Cousin, 

I "Mary Earnshawe ,’ 1 


nent appointment. 

Affairs on the whole looked very hopeful, but 
I will not say I did not occasionally feel a little 
aching of the heart, a little longing for the faces and 
the voices I had left in ola England, and 1 believe 
the whole time I was in Canada Mary was seldom 
out of my thoughts. 1 looked forward anxiously j 
for the letter I knew my mother would soon send 
after me, and at last it came, but ominous—black- 
edged, and written at Ilecch Hill. 

It told me that my grandfather was dead—the 
noble old man—the kind old friend we had all loved 
and admired so much ! After a few days’ illness, 
accompanied by but little pain, he fell into a 
heavy sleep, from which he never awakened. My 
mother had been summoned to his bed-side on the 
very day 1 left England, and had not yet returned 
home. She told me liow quiet and patient my poor 
grandmother was under her heavy trial, and how- 
good and helpful Mary had been ; but her letter was 
short and written in very depressed spirits. I cannot 
tell you how shocked and grieved I was, but 1 .wrote 
immediately both to my mother and Mary, and in 
"a short time an answer came from the latter. It 


! I wrote off immediately to say I had left the 
Bible in my room and knew nothing more of it; 
in fact that it was impossible 1 could inadvertently 
have put so large a book into a small portman- 
1 teau. I told her how much I regretted that it was 
missing, but felt sure it must soon be found. 

In time there came another letter fiom Mary— 
kind, but 1 thought a little formal. She said in the 
postscript that nothing had been heard of the Bible, 

Months passed away and, though I had written 
once or twice, 1 heard nothing more from my 
; cousin, so 1 asked my mother to send me a little 
Beech Hill news. 

Her answer annoyed me exceedingly. She told 
me that the old lady had been much distressed by 
\ receiving several anonymous letters. The writer 
animadverted strongly on my grandfather’s will, and 
called upon his wife to make amends to those who 
were injured by it out of the small property she had 
at her own disposal. 

My mother said. “You can well imagine ho-.v 
painful such letters arc, but the strangest thing 
about them is that your grandmother is convinced 


ran thus :— 


that the person who has written them is in posses*- 


“Dkae Mark, — I cannot write about this great sono-.r jhichhus 
falk- .minus, hut dear grandmamma aiul I thank you very much 
fur your kind, sympathising letter, We are alone now, for Aunt 
Mary was obliged to leave uh on accuunt of your sister’s holidays 
The house is so strange and still! Can we ever become reconciled 
<•) it’ Mrs. Lyton and Jane went last week. We had to get Di- 
Leigh to toll them grandmamma must have perfect quiet, which 


sion of the missing old Bible. One of the letters 
gives a little bit of family pedigree to prove the 
wi iter's acquaintance with the subject, which she sayo 
could only have been procured in that way'. 1 wish, 
dear Mark, the Bible had not been last seen in your 
possession, for really it makes it very awkward.” 
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“Am, I to understand from this,” I exclaimed 
when I bad finished the letter, “that they suspect 
me of stealing the Bible and using it to frighten my 
eld grandmother ! ” So greatly exasperated was I 
that 1 sefit off immediately a few indignant lines to 
my mother, which I requested her to show at Beech 
Hill, because 1 should certainly not write there 
again while I lay under such a shameful imputation. 

She tried to soften me down by saying that I had 
taken an exaggerated view of her letter; of course 
the whole affair was very puzzling, but she had her 
own suspicions, which for the present she should 
keep to herself. My grandmother had been sadly 
distressed at my note, and Mary had hurst into 
tears. 

My mother was evidently much annoyed on my 
account, though she tried to make light of it to me. 
1 felt however very angry with Mary, and adhered 
to my determination of not writing. Well, about 
two months before the time fixed for my return to 
England, a letter came from Mary. She never al¬ 
luded to the Bible, and tried to write as if nothing 
unpleasant had happened ; but she was evidently 
very uncomfortable. At first I felt glad of this, but 
when I read her letter over again better feelings 
prevailed, and I longed for the time when I could 
he with her, to talk it all over and try to discover 
die mystery. She seemed so lonely and sad; told me 
ofher grandmother’s failing health, and that she her¬ 
self had been under the doctor’s hands for some time. 

She concluded by saying that they both wished 
very much to hear from me. J ust then 1 was busy 
and up the country, but I sent a few lines to tell 
them of my speedy return to England, and by the 
nest mail received another letter. 

m Dkar Mark,—Do not be angry if I again mention the Bible, and 
do aot Laugh if I tell yoa a very curious dream I had about it the 
my sight X wrote my last letter to you. I thought you and I were 
BuOUagtogether across a wide field or piece of moorland, for there was 
gross and heath in flower, and at last we came to a house, and went 
in In tee somebody we knew, but I don’t know who. We walked 
into a parlour, a plain old-fashioned room, with chairs against the 
watts. On the side opposite the door was a table covered with a 
yuan doth, and on that table was the Bible. You-wiU say there was 
nodung extraordinary in dreaming about a thing one had puzzled 
•nr so much, but all was so vivid and like reality. I told grand- 
wnaana and described the room exactly, and site said she seemed to 
masher having seen a place like it. Well, a night or two ago I 
dreamt it alt over again, and I feel convinced that wherever that room 
he. the Bible is Grandmamma wants you to come to us as soon 
wear you can after your return to England," etc. etc. 

I made up my mind to answer this verbally, and 
a few weeks more saw me on my way home. 

It was again the pleasant month of June when I 
steamed up the Mersey, and was met and warmly 
welcomed by my father on the landing-stage. I 
had much to bear and tell as we proceeded home- 
wards, and happily the latter was of such a descrip¬ 
tion as to please those who cared for me, for I had 
done well, and received the promise of an excellent 
appointment in the Midland counties, far better in¬ 


deed than a young man of my age could have ex¬ 
pected. A tribe of young brothers and sisters were 
waiting for me at the station, and I was escorted 
home in triumph. 

At the hall door stood my mother, who kissed me 
much and cried over me a little, and then a white 
hand was held out to me, and a quiet pathetic voice 
said, “ How do you do, Mark?” 

It was my cousin Mary. What a bound my heart 
gave, and how the blood rushed to my face when I saw 
her ! The calm dignity tempered with kindness with 
which I had determined to meet her was certainly 
strikingly absent from my demeanour. There was a 
shout of laughter from the young ones, and then my 
mother explained that one of Mary’s sisters had 
taken her place at Beech Hill, while she had change 
of air and scene, which the doctor said she much 
needed. I was grieved to see her looking so thin 
and delicate^ but I thought her, if possible, prettier 
and more lovable than before. 

While we were partaking of our substantial meat 
tea, my father told me of a scheme he had devised 
for the benefit of my mother and Mary, and which 
they had only waited for my return to carry out. 
This was a fortnight’s tour through Derbyshire, in 
which, as he was unable to leave home, I was to 
be their escort. It was my grandmother’s native 
county, but my mothcr^had not visited it since she 
was a child. 

After the younger ones were in bed, we sat and 
had a quiet chat by the open window. I noticed 
the care they all took of my cousin, the warm 
shawl brought for her, and the easy-chair in winch 
she was ensconced, and feared she must be very 
unwell. When she went into the hall for her bed- 
candle, I followed her and said— 

“ Ah, Mary—did you keep your promise ? ” 

Her lip quivered, and she did not answer. I 
could not help an upbraiding look, but at the same 
time I pressed her hand warmly enough to show I 
was not unforgiving. I said no more, and made up 
my mind not to do so until I had been completely 
exonerated about ‘he Bible. 

Not the least delightful part of a journey are the 
antecedents—I mean, of course, a trip where the 
object is pleasure—the searching in guide-books 
and topographical dictionaries, even the packing 
up, and the inevitable Bradshaw. Great were my 
mother’s cares, and wonderful her arrangements 
and provisions against every imaginable contingency 
during her absence. My father said truly that the 
sooner we were off the better, or she would be quite' 
worn out. Mary was not allowed to exert herself, 
but she was quietly busy, and, I thought, looked 
better and happier than the evening before. 

At last we set off, and our first destination was 
the old Izaak Walton Inn, at Dovedale. There we 
spent three or four days very happily. My mother, 
who was a poor walker, would sit for hours with her 
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knitting in her hand, gazing dreamily at the fretful 
impetuous little river, dashing, leaping, and eddy¬ 
ing over its rocky bed, while Mary and I explored 
in every direction the beautiful grotesque valley, 
so loved by the pleasant old fisherman who once 
dwelt beside it. 

From thence we proceeded to Matlock, saw 
Chatsworth and brave old Haddon Hall, and so on 
to the wild and desolate grandeur of the Peak. By 
this time my mother looked ten years younger, and 
the blush-roses had returned to Mary’s cheeks, and 
she was bright and happy again. Our trip was 
nearly over, but one, to me most unpleasant, little 
duty remained to be performed, and therefore we 

stayed at the town of C-, about two miles from 

which Mrs. Lyton lived with her daughter. 

They occupied, rent-free, an old house be¬ 
longing to my grandmother, and as they had 
lately made many complaints of its want of repair, 
she was anxious we should see for ourselves what 
it required, and also—dear old soul!—show a little 
attention and kindness to those who, as she always 
remarked, “ had seen a good deal of trouble.” 

After breakfast my mother suggested that wc young 
people should walk over to Mrs. Lyton’s, and bring 
them back with us to luncheon ; she, being rather 
overtired, would stay quietly in the pretty shady 
little garden belonging to the hotel. We laughed 
at her for what we called her duplicity, and at last 
with sundry wry faces started on our errand. 

Following our landlord's directions, we crossed 
several fields and then entered a pleasant lane with 
steep banks on either side, here and there com¬ 
pletely overarched by trees. All this time wc were 
gradually ascending, and at last emerging on a wide 
strip of moorland, made for a white church-spire 
in the distance, which we had been told to look out 
for as a landmark. I gave Mary my arm, for she 
was tired, and wc walked leisurely on, enjoying the 
mountain air, the scent of the grass, and all the 
pleasant sights and sounds of a summer morning. 
At last 1 said— 

“ You are very quiet, Mar)-.” 

“ I feel puzzled,” she replied. ** Can 1 have been 
this way before? Everything seems familiar to 
me.” 

“It is only that odd sensation,” 1 returned, 
“ which sometimes comes over one, of having 
heard, seen, or done the same thing before. The 
belief in the transmigration of souls must have 
arisen from it, I think.” 

■ “ Well, Mark,” said Mary earnestly, “ in some 
state of existence I must have been here before.” 

By this time we had crossed the heath and 
reached the village. A child standing by the gate 
of the first house told us it was Mrs. Lyton’s, so wc 
entered. A narrow walk between two high holly 
hedges took us to the front door, which was wide 
open, and finding neither bell nor knocker, we 


walked straight in, and passing through another 
open door, found ourselves in the presence of the 
occupants. Mrs. Lyton started up hastily* with an 
exclamation of surprise, and Jane threw a dress at 
which she was working on a table at the lend of 
j the room. The warmth with which they greeted 
us was greater than usual, btit I did .not think it 
genuine ; and Mary’s behaviour quite puzzled me, 
she looked so absent and bewildered, and .as if she 
hardly knew what she was saying. I did most of 
the talking—told them about my homeward voyage, 
and the trip we had been taking, and was just 
coming to the invitation, when Mary made me 
start by remarking abruptly— 

“ I must have been here before, Mrs. Lyton.” 

“ I think you may have been when you were a 
baby in arms,” she replied, “ but you couldn't pos¬ 
sibly remember it.” 

“ It was not then, it was since,” replied Mary, 
looking still more puzzled.—“Mark, I remember 
now ; it was in my dream; that is tho table, and 
here,” she said, suddenly crossing the room and 
lifting up the dress, “ is our old Bible ! ” 

Yes, there it was, sure enough, and you can 
imagine our various sensations at the discovery, 
and the countenances of the delinquents, who 
made very lame attempts to account for its pre¬ 
sence. Mary said nothing more, good, bad, nor 
indifferent, and in the midst of utter stagnation I 
rose, wished them good-bye, and departed with the 
Bible under my arm. 

We had re-crossed the heath and entered the 
lane before either of us spoke, and then 1 said— 

“ Now, Miss Mary, you and I must have it out.” 

“ I want to talk to you about it, Mark, very 
much,” she answered. 

“ Very well, then, I will first state the case to 
you. A young fellow loves a girl very much, but 
he is compelled to go abroad, When there he 
works early and late to win her, and never has a 
thought about her that is not loving and true. In 
the meantime the young lady stays at home, and, 
although she has allowed this young fellow to hope 
that his love is not unacceptable, listens to gossips 
and back-biters, and arrives at last at the conclusion 
that he is untruthful, dishonest, and ungrateful to a 
degree.” 

“ Don’t, Mark ! ” said Mary, bursting into tears, 
“you are too cruel, a great deal too cruel. If a 
suspicion was ever forced upon me, it soon pissed 
away, and I have been wretched about it. 1 never 
thought you what you say. If I had, do you think 
1 would be here with you now ? ” 

She cried silently for a minute or two and then 
went on— 

“ When the housemaid was asked about it, she 
said the Bible was in your room the evening before 
you left, and was not there when she went to sweep 
the room immediately after you were gont\ She 
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thought you had borrowed it. Oh, those detestable 
women, what mischief they have made!” And stop¬ 
ping at a gate by the side of the lane, she leaned 
against it and sobbed as though her heart would 
break. 1 


speaking at a crowded meeting on the coal supply 
of Great Britain, that a waft of wind came in at the 
open window, and lifted the hair on my forehead, 
and there it was all before me again—the old gate, 
with the mountain ash on one side and the tangle 


I could not bear to sec her in such trotfble, so I 
put my arm round her waist, and drawing her to 
me, whispered— 

“ Polly, the damages to my character were very 
heavy, and I expect great compensation. Shall I 
name it at once? You must consent to be my 
wife.” 

There was a pause for a minute or two, and then 
she wiped her eyes, placed her hand in mine, and 
said quietly— 

“ I agree, Mark.” 

Often since has that little scene flashed across 
my memory. It was but the other day, when 


of wild roses on the other, the blue sky, the 
’ pleasant breezy morning, even the old cow gazing 
I upon us so thoughtfully. 

When at last wc reached the inn, we saw through 
the open window my mother sitting reading, and 
the luncheon ready on the table. I waited in the 
hall until Mary had taken off her hat, and we 
entered the room together. 1 am afraid I startled 
my mother. 

“ Well, where arc the guests ?’’ said she. 

“ They arc not coming,” I answered, “ at least 
I never asked them—but instead, mother darling, 
here is the lost Bible, and here is my future wife.” 

E. C. 
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CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 1 

GREAT FOLKS. ! 

MR. Waldron’s Parliamentary duties deprived ' 
the church at Little Aston of his presence, and , 
that of his daughter, during a considerable portion j 
■of each year. i 

The church and the minister were perhaps a 
little more at their ease during their absence ; but | 
they felt all the increased importance of their ; 
personal attendance at the chapel, and their rc- ' 
turn was anxiously looked forward to. It had , 
become a point of etiquette for Mr. Watson to 
proceed at once to Aston Court as soon as the 
rumour of their arrival reached his cars, in order 
to congratulate himself and them upon their re¬ 
union with the little church of which they were the 
most conspicuous pillars. 

They had come down from London upon the 
commencement of the long autumnal recess, and 
Mr. Watson set out the next morning upon bis 
visit of homage. Aston Court was about a mile 
from Little Aston, but most of the road lay through 
the fine old park which surrounded the newly- 
built mansion. Mr. Waldron was a utilitarian, and 
had sold off the deer which had belonged to the 
former owner, and divided his park into regular 
divisions for the grazing of cattle and the growth 1 
of hay. , 1 

The new house was plain, square, and mas- ! 
sive, flanked by two smaller but equally formal ■ 
wings. The windows of plate-glass were of uniform 
size, distributed along the front of the building at 
even distances, and one large cntrancc-dcor, with 


a portico, stood in the exact centre of the ground- 
floor. The garden stretching before it was laid out 
in long, straight borders of the same breadth and 
length ; and the trees separating it from the park 
were kept well clipped. The ordinary reception- 
room, which was the dining-room of the mansion, 
was a large and handsome apartment, but heavy 
and dull. ‘ 

Its principal decoration consisted of two life-size 
portraits of Luther and Mclanctlion, excellently 
painted ; the former hard, acute, and intrepid ; the 
latter soft and feminine, with mournful blue eyes, 
which seemed weary of gazing upon life. There 
was also above the fireplace a richly illuminated 
and gilded testimonial, signed by a thousand Non¬ 
conformists— inscribed to David Waldron, in gra¬ 
titude for his eminent services in the House of 
Commons in defence and advancement of the cause 
of Nonconformity. 

The middle of this solemn apartment was 
filled by a long wide table, similar to those seen in 
committee-rooms, and covered with dark leather ; a 
number of lcathcr-covcred chairs were ranged along 
the walls. Curtains of deep crimson damask, 
always drawn a little over the window, shed a 
solemn light into the room-—a twilight which was 
not mournful gloom, but rather a wealthy and grand 
obscurity. 

It was into this reception-room that the minister 
was ushered. It was Saturday morning, and on 
the next day Mr. Waldron and his daughter would 
occupy the large curtained pew in the corner of the 
chapel, which was appropriated to their use. Miss 
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Waldron was seated at the table, a small insignifi- ' 
cant person to look at, but the daughter of David 
Waldron, M.P. 

Miss Waldron received her pastor with mingled 
fervour and condescension,’and invited him to a 
scat beside her. Mr. Waldron soon joined them 
and a close conversation, a sort of religious gossip, 
about the affairs of the church and its members 
ensued. 

“ Brother Morley is married again, as you know,” 
said Mr. Watson, after some other subjects had 


41 

' ning her over. Wc will put her into Miss Waldron’s 
hands.” 

M iss Waldron was one of those persons who are 
never called by their Christian names even by then- 
nearest relatives. It is possible that, in conversa¬ 
tion with her, her father dr her brother might some¬ 
times address her by it; but it was not known 
beyond her own family circle. There seems some¬ 
thing significant in this suppression of the name 
by which one is enrolled under the banner of the 
; Cross. 



been discussed, “and he is beginning to feel sorely 
troubled about his young wife. .She remains the 
same worldly, thoughtless creature she was before 
licr marriage.” 

“Ay, ay!” answered Mr. Waldron, shaking his 
head, “ we gave in too soon there. You and I, as 
well as John Morley, weic smitten with the young 
woman’s beauty.” 

“Father!” interrupted Miss Waldron in a tone 
of reproof. 

“ it is true,” continued Mr. Waldron ; “ I never 
felt so checkmated in my life as when she appeared 
suddenly, in the very midst of our expostulation 
with John Morley. But we must get her into the 
church. There must be ways and means of win- 


| “ By what means shall I get at this young 

j woman?” asked Miss Waldron, not at all unwilling 
! to undertake the conversion of Rose Morley, and 
i entering into it as a business. 

“ I scarcely know,” answered Mr. Watson in per- 
. plcxitv. 

“ There is my Sunday-school class,” continued 
j Miss Waloron, “ and my Mothers’ Meeting on 
\ Monday, my Wednesday evening Bible Class, and 
i my Saturday night Female Prayer Meeting.” 

“ I am afraid we could not get her to attend any 
1 of these,” replied the minister. 

1 “ Why not?” inquired Miss Waldron. 

“ She is quite an educated pgrson,” he said 
| timidly, “ and has all the manners of a lady. She 
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has been a governess, and plays very well, and ! Mr. Waldron; “our household ways are too strict 


can draw. She holds herself rather above the rest 
of our people. They are a little unpolished, you 
know.” ~ 

“ I do not see then what can be done in .such a 
case,” said Miss Waldron, with a stiff and chilly 
air. 

“ I recollect,” said Mr. Waldron, “ she has a 
good deal the manner of a lady; and very pretty 
she is too. John Morley has a sweet-looking little 
girl by his first wife; I like to see that child in 
chapel Miss Waldron, I think your only way of 
getting at her will be to call upon her. You might 
invite her to return ydur call It would do you no 
harm, and, under God's blessing, might do her a 
great deal of good.” 

Miss Waldron mused with an impenetrable face. 

“Do, my dear young lady,” urged the minister 
eagerly, seeing a possible avenue by which Gospel 
influences might reach Rose Morley’s benighted 
soul; “ your rank and position, would give you con* 


for him, and his habits are such as I cannot tole¬ 
rate under my roof. Yet he is only gay, not vicious, 
1 trust. But let us talk about something else ; my 
son is no pleasant thefhe to me.” 

About an hour later, Mr. Watson, passing by 
John Morley’s shop, looked in for a few minutes to 
announce to him the arrival of the Waldrons, and 
their expected appearance at chapel the next day— 

: intelligence which made so much impression upon 
. John Morley, that he remembered to repeat it to his 
i young wife, as she sat moping and dull at the tea* 

| table. 

It came as a little gleam of light from the 
outer world, and the effect produced by it would 
! have been astounding to the abstracted husband, 

, could he have been made aware of it. Rose had 
retained a lively impression of the great man whom 
she had seen and spoken to before her marriage; 
and she had often cast furtive glances at his large, 
empty pew in the chapel, to which she accompanied 


sequence in her eyes ; she is a girl to be touched j her husband twice every Sunday. 


by them.” 

“ Mr. Watson,” she said with some severity, “ wc 
belong to different spheres altogether.” 

“ 1 know you do,” he hastened to say. 

“ And,” she continued, lifting her hand to enjoin 
silence while she finished speaking, “ there would 
be a danger of fostering her pride ; but I will be on 
my guard against that. 1 do not desire to shrink 
from any cross, and I will call upon her. What else 
can be done for her soul may occur to me ; and it 
is possible I may go so far as to invite her here 
for conversation with me upon her spiritual 
welfare. But that is in the future. For the 
present you may leave the young person in my 
hands.” 

Mr. Watson bowed, and thought it would be i 
judicious to say no more upon this subject. j 

“ Your son,” he said in a hesitating and depre- j 
eating tone, as if anxious to express his interest in 
him, yet doubtful how the great man would take it, 

“ is all well with Mr. Robert Waldron ?” 

The father's face clouded at the mention of this j 
name, but there was no anger against the timorous 
minister in his reply. 

“No, no, my friend,” he answered frankly. “I 
did wrong in sending my boy to Eton and Oxford. 
There never was a more hopeful lad, full of good 
intentions and desires, before he went from home. 
There were as many signs of grace in him as in 
Miss Waldron ; but the saying is fulfilled, * One 
shall be taken and the other left.’ Yet in part, if 
not altogether, it is my sin.” 

“ It will be all well with him yet," said the min- 
- ister in a gentle tone of encouragement; “ our 
\ prayers will not be unanswered, though the answer 
| tarty- Is he with you ? " 

expect him, but only for a few days^'said 


Mr. Waldron was by far the greatest man she had 
ever seen. 

The next morning Rose made a very careful and 
elaborate toilet; and even John Morley, in the 
midst of his anxious Sabbath thoughts of her as one 
still upon the brink of eternal peril, could not check 
the pleasant and flattering admiration which her 
beauty produced in him. He felt inclined to believe 
against all reason and revelation, that she was loo 
fair to be doomed to any misery either in this world 
or the world to come. With her hand resting on 
his arm, he walked proudly up the old street. 

The close carriage from Aston Court passed 
them by, and both he and Rose caught the eye 
and the hurried salutation of the great Mr. Waldron 
from his seat beside his daughter, who looked 
neither to the right hand nor to the left. 

The chapel was better filled than usual, and the 
minister preached with more than usual animation. 

At the end of the service, while all the congregation 
were standing up, but hanging back till the owners 
of Aston Court should take their departure, Mr. 
Waldron presented Mrs. Morley to his daughter, 
and said, in a voice loud enough to be heard half 
through the place, “ Miss Waldron intends to call 
upon you at half-past eleven o'clock precisely on 
Tuesday morning next.” 

CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 

MISS WALDRON. 

At half-past eleven o’clock precisely on Tuesday 
morning, Miss Waldron, attired in a gown of some 
dark brown stuff, with a brown bonnet and shawl 
to match, opened the door of John Morley’s shop 
with such a jerk as ta set the little bell tinkling 
furiously. 
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The summons caused Mrs. Morley to jump up 
nervously, in her costly and tasty drawing-room on 
the floor above. She had dressed herself and 
Hester in very becoming and very light morning 
dresses of a pale tint, which would not have been 
unfit for the handsomest room in Aston Court; and, 
thus prepared, she awaited the announcement of her 
distinguished visitor. But Miss Waldron positively 
declined to penetrate farther into a tradesman’s 
abode than the room which opened out of the shop. 
It was only because a religious conversation might 
be liable to interruption in the shop itself, that she 
did not insist upon Mrs. Morley receiving her call 
there, as a protest against the wild supposition 
that there was anything like equality between them. 
But Miss Waldron had taken up her cross this 
morning, and was willing to bear it even into John 
Morley’s back parlour. 

Rose entered the dark, dull room to which she 
had been summoned with a pretty bashfulness, half 
matronly and half girlish ; and Miss Waldron met 
her with an awkward embarrassment, for fear of 
this young person feeling too free with her. When 
the first stiff courtesies had been exchanged, j 
Miss Waldron took her seat uncomfortably j 
upon the edge of a chair, and looked steadily, ' 
almost sternly, into the smiling face of Rose 
Morley. 

“ I have called upon you,” she said in an ex- 
hortatory voice, “at the united request of my father, 
who is a deacon, and Mr. Watson, who is the 
pastor of the church at Little Aston. They de¬ 
sired me to see if anything coutd be done for you. 
You do not attend any of my meetings, so 1 have 
come to sec you here.” 

“ I did not know that you had any meetings,” 
answered Rose apologetically, “ but I do not think 
1 should feel at home in any of them. I was not 
brought up to going to chapel.” 

She spo'kc nervously, and seemed on the verge 
of shedding tears. Miss Waldron felt satisfied that 
her very first words had made an impression upon 
this frivolous object of Mr. Watson’s pastoral solici¬ 
tude. 

“ Ah ! ” she said, “ you were brought up in the 
darkness of the Establishment; but now you are 
brought to the light, you ought to love thp light. 
A very eminent minister told me that, by my birth 
and rank, I am set as a candle upon a candle¬ 
stick, and not put in a secret place, or under 
a bushel, that they which come in may see the 
light."" 

She paused, and looked down into her satchel 
with a sigh, as if exhausted with shining too 
brilliantly ; while Rose, puzzled and shy, 
could not think of anything to say in response; 
and Hester, from her usual scat in the old arm¬ 
chair, listened, and looked inquisitively at their 
visitor. . 
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“Ah! my dear young—” she was about to say 
“ person,” but her eyes fell upon Rose’s sweet face 
and elegant dress, and she checked herself, leaving 
a blank in her address—“ I came here to-daft net 
out of idle compliment to you or your husband but 
to awaken you to the danger of your condition. It 
has been well said that we who have the bread of 
life should not only invite our fellow-sinners to par¬ 
take, but should carry it to them, and compel them 
to eat. You are perishing, you are famishing be¬ 
fore my eyes for lack of food, and I must force you 
to take from my : hands what will save you. It is a 
necessity which is laid upon me.” 

Rose’s trouble and perplexity were increased 
indefinitely by this speech, and she looked from 
Miss Waldron to Hester, and back again to Miss 
Waldron. 

“I scarcely understand,” she said, blushing 
deeply ; “ you know I have always lived among 
Church people, and I never heard any one talk in 
this manner before. I am sure you are very kind, 
but I don’t understand clearly about the bread and 
the light. I have been confirmed, and I used to 
take the sacrament sometimes—always at Christ¬ 
mas and Easter. 1 am very stupid, I know, but I 
scarcely understand you.” 

“ Do you feel no unsatisfied cravings of your im¬ 
mortal soul?” asked Miss Waldron. 

“ I don’t know,” answered Rose, with increasing 
j shamcfaccdness ; “ there are a good many things I 
am not satisfied with. We never have any friends 
to come in and see us, and we never go out any¬ 
where except to Mr. Watson’s. I expected to be 
a great deal happier and more free when I was 
married, but it is not so. Mr. Morley has no 
taste for company, and I am shut up here day 
after day, till I feci more lonely than I could 
tell you.” 

“.But do you not feel the load of your sins?” 
pursued Miss Waldron. 

“ I’m sure I’m not very sinful,” she said, pouting 
a little; “ I’m not idle, or ill-tempered, or cross. 
Little Hetty knows that. Oh, no ! Miss Waldron, 

I don’t break the Sabbath, or steal, or kill, or—or 
anything else that breaks the Commandments. 
No, if I had any sins I would own them. But I 
am only silly. Yes, I know I am not the clever 
person Mr. Morley thought me before he married 
me; and ho is disappointed^ and I am very 
dull. I could not bear it but for little Hetty.— 
Little Hetty, my darling, come and kiss me this 
minute.” 

In the presence of this strange visitant, who eyed 
her so coldly and rigidly, the poor, silly little soul 
of Rose Morley felt a sudden need of having the 
warm arms of the child round her neck, and her 
fond young lips pressed to her mouth. Hester 
slipped down from her chair, and kissed her step¬ 
mother affectionately; then standing beside 
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her, she turned her face towards Miss Wal¬ 
dron. 

“ Indeed she does not understand,” she said, 
quajptly and confidentially ; “ we two have talked 
about it often and often, and she does not feel like 
being a very great sinner. We know we are, 
because We've been taught it over and over again ; 
but she does not. If we hadn’t been taught it so 
often, we shouldn’t have believed it all in a minute. 
You wouldn’t believe you were the chief of sinners 
if nobody had taught you so, would you ?” 

A dull red flush suffused Miss Waldron’s cheek 
and brow as she listened to Hester’s explanation of 
her step-mother’s benighted state. She could not 
meet the clear frank gaze of the child. 

“ I was once a sinner," she answered, “ when I 
was a little girl like you ; but I became a member 
of the church before I was much older than you 
are. Ever since I have had one single object in 
life—the good of my fellow-creatures." 

She remained silent for -a minute or two, with 
closed eyelids; while Hester, stroking her step¬ 
mother’s hand gently, looked with' a'child’s steady 
gaze into Miss Waldron’s face. Rose Morlcy felt 
more bewildered and embarrassed than ever, and 
dismissed from her mind all idea of offering her 
guest any refreshment. 

“ I am going now to my tract district," said Miss 
Waldron, recalling herself to the present moment. 
“ I trust you will think over seriously what I have 
said to you: and may the thorns not choke the 
good seed. Yours is a very interesting case. I 
have here a small book, written by myself, which 
gives an account of a young woman who died of a 
broken heart, but whom I visited on her death-bed, 
and brought to repentance. I will present it to you, 
Mrs. Morley. I am about to order a book from 
your husband, which you can bring down to Aston 
Court yourself, when it arrives. It will be a nice 
walk for you and Hester ; and we can converse 
again upon this subject. I am always at home 
till eleven o'clock in the morning, for I em¬ 
ploy two hours after breakfast in reading and 
meditation.’' 

She rose to take her leave, offering her hand 
condescendingly to Mrs. Morlcy, who was in a 
flutter of amazement and timidity. If there was 
any doubt as to Rose's silliness, there could lie 
none as to the sweetness of her temper. She could 
pout a little, and she lost her buoyancy in the dull 
atmosphere of her new home ; but there was no 
canker ol ill-liumour or pride in her nature. She 
was quite unconscious of any impertinence in her 
visitor, and was perfectly willing to carry anything 
down to Aston Court for her. In her simple heart 
she gave Miss Waldron credit for being as saintly 
as she claimed to be; and with a real hope that 
she might find in her a guide and friend, who 
would make clear to her the mysteries of her hus- 
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band’s creed, she looked forward eagerly to the 
opportunity of meeting with her again. 

CHAPTER THE NINTH. 

A LITTLE RIFT. 

Whether Hester or Rose Morley felt the most 
childish pleasure in the prospect of a visit to Aston 
Court it would be difficult to say. The latter, with 
her sweet temper and imperturbable self-compla¬ 
cency, could not be sensitive to any impertinence 
which did not take the form of an open insult; so 
that she looked forward with delight to the moment 
1 she would find herself received upon any terms in 
the mansion of Mr. Waldron. Hester had been 
there two or three times at the annual treat of the 
Sunday scholars, and her imagination had been 
struck with the larger dimension and greater mag¬ 
nificence of the house as compared with her own 
home, which she so rarely quitted. 

The memorable morning came—a soft morning 
towards the end of September, with a fine and ten- 
1 dcr film of mist hanging about the autumnal trees, 
i and hiding the distant prospect. Already the dark 
green of the foliage, which had grown almost sombre 
1 with the summer’s sultry heat, was beginning to 
l brighten with the tints of autumn. 

| A thick, fine dew spangled the grass. 

! The dense heavy shadows cast by the trees 
' were less clear and sharp than when the sun had 
shone through a drier atmosphere. There was 
a brisker activity among the birds, that no longer 
screened themselves from the heat among the 
innumerable leaves, but fluttered busily about; 
while the rooks, from their rookery amidst the 
trees which surrounded Aston Court, were winging 
their way in battalions towards the corn-fields, 
many of which were already cleared of their har¬ 
vest sheaves. 

j Here and there from amongst the short stubble, 
started up a covey of birds, with a whirr of wings 
\ and a swift flight out of danger ; while the hares 
crept timidly along the tall grass, which had shot 
j up again in the rich soil of the park since the hay 
I harvest in J une. 

To Rose and Hester, coming from the dusty 
, heart of the town, which was nearly as close and 
1 crowded as the centre of some populous city, this 
! park was a very Garden of Eden, and they entered 
1 it with buoyant steps. 

| The bright pleasant face of John Morley’s 
\ young wife had put on its sweetest smile and fairest 
| grace. There was not a line upon it to betray the 
weariness and growing discontent she felt with 
her dull life. In fact, she did not feel it dull at 
that moment, and she was the creatine of the 
moment. 

Her husband, and the new home of which she was 
mistress, were as completely blotted out of ha - mind 
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as though they had no existence. The world con* 
sisted only of herself, and Hester, and this beautiful 
park, bathed in the soft light of a September sun. 
She sang aloud, and blithely, as she trode lightly 
along the path, with Hester, as happy as herself, 
tripping at her side. 

Suddenly Rose Morlcy stopped, with an exclama¬ 
tion of surprise, and with a movement as if she 
were about to take flight : a pretty and graceful 
movement, which with her heightened colour, and 
parted lips, lent to her an additional charm, at 
a moment when an additional charm was not 
needed. 

They had just turned a bend in the drive, which 
was hidden by a cluster of trees, and came un¬ 
expectedly upon a young man, strolling idly along 
with a gun upon his shoulder. Though he wore a 
velveteen shooting jacket and thick boots, and had 
no gloves on, he had an air of case and rank, 
almost amounting to dignity, w'hich often charac¬ 
terises those who have n«vcr been in a dependent 


I used to tease you about, which never sat well 
upon your face ; and your dress is more tasty than 
it used to be. Have you come into a fortune? 
Has that rich uncle you told me of died, and made 
you his heiress? Tell me what wind has blbwn 
you into this part of the country ? ” 

“ I am married," said Mrs. Morley, with down¬ 
cast eyes. 

“ Married ! ” repeated the young man, an excla¬ 
mation which he followed by a low, long whistle 
that brought his dogs bounding about him, but he 
kicked them away with something of peevishness 
and irritation in his manner. “ Married, Rose ! ” 
he repeated, gazing into her conscious face ; “ ah ! 
j well, we were no more than friends, you remember, 

I and we can be that still. And who is the good 
| man?" 

He tried to speak in an easy tone of indifference, 
but there w r as an air of chagrin upon his face, which 
escaped the downcast eyes of Mrs. MorleV. She 
. blushed and stammered, but at last was compelled 


position. He was handsome, and his appearance to speak reluctantly. 


was well-carod-for. His face resembled a little 
that of Mr. Waldron ; but he was only twenty-two 
years old, and his expression was more self-satisfied 
and careless than that of the busy great man. It 
said as plainly as expression could say that lie 
did not like trouble in any guise. His motto 
would be, “ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die.” 

“ Rose! ” exclaimed this young man, in an 
accent of wonder, as lie came face to face with 
Mrs. Morley; and the next instant lie stretched 
out his hands, and caught hers in them, as if to 
prevent her taking the flight which her movement 
seemed to threaten. 

“Robert! oh, Robert!” she answered, with a 
bright smile and blush upon the face she lifted up 
to him, in an attitude of childish and forgetful 
delight, while he spoke again in quiet and hurried 


“ He is a very good man,” she answered ; “ his 
name is John Morlcy.” 

“John Morley the bookseller !” ejaculated the 
stranger. “ Why, Rose, where are your old ambi¬ 
tions flown to ? Do you forget that two years ago 
| nothing short of some thousands a year would 
| satisfy you, and I had not that to offer you ?— I, a 
poor spendthrift, with a hard-hearted father, and 
not even an entailed estate, so that he could cut me 
; off with a shilling if he chose. Oh, what fools we 
! were !” 

I He spoke in tones of mingled mockery and regret, 
with a smile of bitterness, which it was impossible 
for Rose to comprehend ; for catching the brighter 
glitter of his eyes, and the curl of his lip, she smiled 
back again gaily. 

“ Ah ! ” she said, with one of her most childish 
J pouts, “ but nobody else cared a straw about me, 


tones. j and I might have remained a governess all my 

“ Whatever in the wide world brings you here ? ” life.” 
he asked, and a fine car might have detected a “ Perhaps so,” lie answered coldly ; “ but are you 
slight tone of vexation in his voice: “it is two really the Mrs. John Morlcy I am running away 
years since we bade one another farewell for ever from? Miss Waldron said at breakfast she ex- 


at Oxford, and I fancied that you were still there. 
Are you angry with me yet, Rose ? But no ; you 
are too good, too amiable, to be angry long. You 
were never angry with me, I remember, when my 
behaviour was worst. Rose, I never met such a 
dear girl as you.” 

It seemed to strike him that he had never met 
•with any girl ns pretty, for he fastened his eyes upon 
her face, and his own assumed an air of pleasure 
and satisfaction. 

“ Upon my word,” he continued, taking one of 
her gloved hands again in his, “you are prettier than 
ever, Rose. There is some change in you. What 
is it? You have lost that little governess primness 


pccted you this morning, and I made haste to take 
myself off, never thinking—who could think?—that it 
was my old friend Rose. Wc were no more than 
friends, were we? Do you remember our stolen 
walks together, when everybody believed you were 
safe in bed ? Ah, Rose ! you were not made to be 
a governess.” 

“No, I was not,” she said; “oh! I remember 
well. But what brings you here,Robert? Are you 
visiting at Aston Court ? " 

“Ah !’’ he said with some embarrassment, “you 
only knew me as Robert Hall, but my full name is 
Robert Hall Waldron.” 

He tried to speak as if it was the most ordinary 
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thing in the world to suppress one’s chief name; 
and Rose, who was not critical, accepted the ex¬ 
planation with no other feeling than one of surprise. 

“ Then you are Mr. Waldron’s son!" she ex¬ 
claimed. “ Why ! you made me believe he was a 
shocking, cruel old ogre. Oh, for shame, sir! I 
have seen him, and spoken to him, and I like him 
very muefi; and I am sure, quite sure and certain, 
that he likes me. He was at our house yesterday, 
and he would make Mr. Morley call me to speak 
to him, and he said he should like to see me some¬ 
times at Aston Court, and he hoped Miss Waldron 
would be my friend. There, now! And you 
always told me he was such a dreadful, bad, hard¬ 
hearted old Turk! ” 

“ Ah, Rose ! ” said Robert Waldron, “ you are 
the same sweet-tempered creature as ever. I 
could swear to that gay voice of yours amidst a 
thousand; so clear, and merry, and sweet. I 
should like you to speak to me for ever. Do you 
sing as you used to do ? Will you sing for us at 
Aston Court? It will not be so dull there now 
you are near us. You must let me cdhte and sec 
you in your own home, or 1 shall never believe you j 
are married. I cannot feel that you are John 
Morley’s wife.” 

“ But I am,” she answered, with a clear little 
laugh, “and I have a daughter too, Mr. Robert 
Hall Waldron. This is my very own little 
daughter, sir—Hester Morley.” 

He had not been altogether unconscious of the 
child’s presence before, for it had imparled to him 
a feeling of more ease and freedom in this unex¬ 
pected meeting with Rose. But now he looked at 
her more attentively. 

The grave and noble face of the eager, sensitive 
child was full of wonder, which had something 
of a vague sadness in it; and her large earnest eyes 
were raised to him with an expression of innocent re¬ 
proach. He felt in an instant that he had wounded 
her, and it was no part of his nature to hurt 
any one intentionally. There was no malice 
in his temperament. He had spoken perhaps 
slightingly of her father, a slight which Rose had 
not felt, .and he wished to efface the painful im¬ 
pression. 

“ Hester Morley,” he repeated, as if long familiar 
with the name. “ the little girl I have seen some¬ 
times at chapel! Ah ! I know you again, you sec. 
Y«ur father is quite a friend of mine, as well as 
your new mamma. Do you love her very much ? ’’ 

“ Yes, very much,” answered Hester earnestly ; 
•‘and my father loves her dearly as well. We arc 
a great deal happier than we were before.” 

She spoke with a childish fervour which touched 
the impressible nature of Robert Waldron, and for 
a moment made him feel hardly innocent in his 
interview with John Morley’s young wife. 

Perhaps it would be better to let this first encounter 


be the last. Yet no harm could come of their inter¬ 
course, except a little dissatisfaction and discontent 
on the part of Rose. There had been no positive 
love-making between them in the old times, but 
now that she was married, to a tradesman too, she 
might possibly compare him with her husband, to 
the disadvantage of the latter. Still he did not 
quite like to lose sight of an old friend, and his 
own home was very dull. The decision was too 
much trouble for him, and he resolved to cast it 
upon a chance. 

If this grave and innocent child gave him 
permission to enter their secluded home, he would 
take it as a sign that no harm could come of it. 
He would not for the world disturb the peace of 
John Morley or his wife, but he could not quite 
make up his mind to see no more of Rose. Hester 
should decide it. 

“ May I come to see you at your own home, little 
Hester?” he asked, wiih his most pleasant smile 
and voice. 

“Would you like to come very much?” she 
asked, with a wistful look into his eyes. 

“ Very much,” he answered. 

“ Then we shall like you to come,” answered 
Hester, holding out her hand to him, as if to assure 
liim of a welcome. 

• Robert Waldron hastily clasped the little fingers 
in his own, with a strange feeling of reverence 
for the child’s faith in him ; and when he released 
them he took off his hat with an unaccustomed 
deference, and bidding them good-bye, pursued his 
way along the park, while Hester and Rose Morley 
went on to Aston Court. 

Miss Waldron received them with a distant ap¬ 
proach to cordiality, which was more than enough 
to satisfy Rose. She enjoyed being in the spacious 
rooms, with a wide garden and park stretching 
before the windows. There was nothing narrow, 
confined, or sordid in this place of wealth, and her 
spirit expanded in it. She felt more at home, even 
here in Miss Waldron’s austere presence, than in 
the close, d-jrk, built-in rooms of her husband’s 
house. 

Happily, both Mrs. Morley and Hester gave satis¬ 
faction upon the whole to their patroness. In the 
amiable yielding of Rose she saw material for 
moulding a Christian after her own model; and 
Hester would soon bud into an infant prodigy of 
grace. 

Mr. Waldron came in shortly before they left, and 
Miss Waldron graciously seconded his invitation 
to come again soon to Aston Court. Naturally, the- 
fresh charm of Rose Morley’s pretty face had more 
effect upon the elderly, hard-worked raan than upon 
his daughter, but both were well pleased to have 
her appear occasionally to relieve the tedium of a 
country life. 

EWD OF CHAPTER THE l.'INTIt. 
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KHIVA AND THE CENTRAL ASIATIC QUESTION, 



BY A DWELLER IN 
SECOND 


E will now consider how all 
these movements are looked 
pd upon in India itself. A few 
extracts from the recent 
utterances of the Delhi 
Gazette will suffice to 
answer the question, so far 
as the Anglo-Indian popu¬ 
lation is concerned :—“ Instead 
of fighting the Russians, we shall 
find it far more pleasant, as well 
( (jf as more profitable, to trade with them, 
if they have no objection. Bombay 
cotton and Hong Kong tea have already gone by 
the Red Sea to Odessa, and thence byrail to Moscow. 
Thus we find a door open to all the markets of the 
Russian Empire ; let us hope that no misunder¬ 
standing or mismanagement may close it again. 
The prospect which is at present opening to busi¬ 
ness men in India and China is magnificent, and 
nothing but political folly on one side or the other is 
likely to prevent its realisation. To rival each other 
in the arts of peace is the true glory of nations.” 

The commercial scheme of a great Indo-Russian 
traffic, indeed, is anything but a new one ; on the 
contrary, it is (like many other great undertakings 
of the present day) merely the revival of a grande 
pcnsi'e long anterior to the Christian era. M. de 
Lesscps completed the project of Pharaoh-nccho, 
the Mont Cenis engineers completed that of Han¬ 
nibal ; and Russia, in endeavouring to make the 
0 \us the great highway of Central Asia, is but 
treading in the footsteps of Alexander the Great, 
and filiing in, by her attempted restoration of 
Samarcand, the grand outline bequeathed her by 
Tamerlane. Russian traders visited India even 
before its discovery by the Portuguese; and the 
conquest of Astrakhan by Ivan the Terrible, in 
1557, with the unusual privileges granted by Russia 
to the Indian merchants who settled in the town, 
paved the way for that great Indo-Russian com¬ 
merce which rose to a height under the Czar Alexis 
in the latter half of the seventeenth century—died 
away again under his incompetent successor—and 
seems now, by a strange turn of fortune, likely to 
bd restored in our own day more splendidly than 
ever. The project of a railway across Central 
Asia to the confines of India is now being debated 
by the Ministers of War, Finance, and Public 
Works, and the result of the deliberation will pro¬ 
bably appear before very long. 

But to return to the question of Khiva and 
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Bokhara. It has lately become fashionable to say 
that the defence of the approaches to Cabool is 
sufficiently safe in the hands of “ those hereditary 
enemies of Russia, the hardy Teke-Turkomans.” 

A greater mistake could hardly have been made. 
If Russia depended solely upon the strong hand for 
the accomplishment of her purpose, it is probable 
enough that the Teke-Turkomans would suffice to 
deal with any force which she could conveniently 
bring against them. But these “ hereditary 
enemies” are not a whit more averse to bribery than 
their neighbours ; and they know well enough that 
those of their brethren who have submitted to 
Russian rule are permitted to retain their own dress, 
their own customs, their own religion—in a word; 
to remain precisely the men that they were before, 
under a considerably better regime. The ten thou¬ 
sand Turkomans who are now “guarding” Koochan 
(at the entrance of the valley which; running south¬ 
eastward towards Meshed, forms the most direct 
approach to Herat) simply represent so many hun¬ 
dred thousand roubles’ worth of Russian employes, 
keeping the place warm till tlieir masters arrive. 

Not in vain has Russia contrives® to spread the 
impression that English rule in the East means 
compulsory Anglisation, while Russian rule implies 
simply “As you were.” The Asiatic naturally 
fraternises more readily with the semi-Asiatic than 
with the European, and the perception of this fact 
has been the corner-stone of the; Russian policy 
both in China and Turkestan. * 

To recur once more to the question of a possible 
advance upon Herat from the north, it is worth 
while to observe that the prevalent opinion would 
seem to be that Nature has kindly surrounded the 
frontier of Russian Turkestan with a vast belt of 
parched and trackless desert, offering an all but 
insurmountable obstacle to the advance of any 
large force. But this is very' far from being actually 
the case. The first stage of the march, from Samar¬ 
cand to Mcrv (a comparatively short distance), is 
indeed trying and laborious enough ; but the route' 
thence to Herat lies through a rich and well-watered 
country, abounding in forage, and as practicable for 
the passage of artillery as “ Le Petit Caporal" him¬ 
self could have desired. Various reliable authori¬ 
ties tell me that this line is the probable one to be 
followed by a Russian invading force ; for myself, 
I should feel inclined to anticipate a simultaneous 
advance from Samarcand on the north, and the valley 
of the Attreck on the west, so as to place Bokhara and 
the frontier of Cabool between two fires at once. 
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A good deal has lately been said about the 
advisability of separating British India and Asiatic 
Russia by a broad belt of neutral territory. The 
scheme is just as feasible as that of separating two 
fires by .a wall of paper. Treaties of neutrality (as 
was truly said by one of the greatest breakers of 
them on record) “ are very pretty to look at, but 
very briitle fo handle,” and this criticism is fully 
borne out by history. Rome and Carthage guaran¬ 
teed the neutrality of Tarentum, and the result was 
that, after the unlucky city had been thrice sacked 
by its “natural protectors,” Rome swallowed it and 
Carthage together. France and Spain guaranteed 
the neutrality of Navarre, and where is Navarre 
now? Russia, Prussia, and Austria guaranteed 
the neutrality of the “ Kingdom of Poland -with 
what result we all know. Turkey and Russia 
guaranteed the neutrality of the Danubian Princi¬ 
palities, and it is pretty generallv agreed by this 
time what their fate would have been, had the 
Western Powers not interfered, to protect them. 
If the frontier of’Afghanistan is to be rendered 
inviolable, it must be by surer defences than 
these. 

1 must not be understood to accept all these con¬ 
tingencies as actually impending. Such a work 
requires time, and Russia knows how to wait. 
Tout vient ci point a qui suit attentive, , has ever 
been the motto of the Cabinet of St. Petersburg. 
By any undue, resistance at present, she might 
peril all; and,“ike other conquerors, she “ bides 
her time.” Already she has secured an easy 1 
entrance into Western China, an outwork against 
Bokhara, a high-road to Cabool. The commercial 1 
treaty concluded between General Kaufmann and | 
Yakoub Beg, the Sultan of Kashgar, on the 20th of 
June, 1872—a treaty empowering Russian agents to 
Establish themselves in all the cities of the Sultan’s 
territory—is “the thin end of the wedge” as regards 


Kashgar and Yarkand. A little more patience, a 
little more negotiation, a little more bribery, a little 
more skilful stirring up of strife among the native 
chiefs, and then—“ To Herat!” 

, But even in this apparent madness of spoliation 
| there is a certain method. Russia’s advancein the 
1 far East is not dictated by a mere blind, unreason- 
| ing lust of conquest; and although the Moscow 
| party may talk loudly of future triumphs and uni- 
i versal dominion, the real terminus ad guern is a 
: far less visionary and infinitely more remunerative 
I one. To concentrate all the rivulets of Central 
| Asiatic trade into one channel—to draw to her- 
j self the rich commerce of Kashgar and Yarkand, 
| and pour into Russian markets the boundless rc- 
1 sources of Western China—this is a project well 
j worth realising : and such is the ultimate pro- 
! gramme of Ru sia. 

| Turkestan- although now costing more than it 
| brings in, thanks to the fabulous expense of the army 
j of occupation—is precisely one of those political 
j investments which pay magnificently after a cer- 
| tain time. Its resources are practically unlimited, 
though requiring time and labour for their due 
I development. It is difficult to exaggerate the 
advantages which the complete possession of the 
Lower Oxus, the establishment of a silk manufac¬ 
ture at Khodjcnt, the opening of direct communi¬ 
cations between. Tashkent and Teheran, and the 
completion of the Caucasus railway, would confer 
upon Russia. 

In the far future, the Russian statesmen be¬ 
hold the vision of a golden a;e, when the capi¬ 
talists of Western Europe shall scramble for shares 
in the Grand Central Tashkent and Teheran Railway 
---when Chinese and IJelooch students shall Hock 
to the University of Bokhara, and all nations send 
their representatives to the Great International 
Exhibition of Samarcand. 



M Y 

j| OUI-E can sing— 

k Not larks that float above the yellow \\ heat 
Can £‘ ve a t0HC k °f melody as sweet 
If (C As she can sing ; 

•\i Not brooks that pipe to posies blue and white 
’> Can drown my senses in such dear delight 
As when my love doth sing. 


LOVE. 


Louie has hair— 

You may not such sui passing fairness find 
In golden grain that curtseys to the wind 
As in her hair ; 

Not moonlight sleeping on an angel’s wings 
Is half as sweet, nor aught that nature brings 
As my love's light brown hair. 


* 


Louie has eyes— 

Not summer heavens mirrored in clear streams 
Can fold me in such soft delicious dreains 
As my love’s eyes ; 

Not ocean’s secret cavern pools that glow- 
in fairy palaces such beauty know 

As my love's blight brown eyes. 


Such is my love— 

The larks that over yellow wheat fields float 
M ay to another sing as sweet a note 
As does my love ; 

But if another would her beauty know 
Let him unto his own fair mistress go—■ 

Fairer is my dear love. 

Guy Roslyn. 






'to TWINS BACK tub UjNUHILS.’ 


See ‘'LA BELLE JARDINIERE"—? 
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BRING ROSES! 



S RING roses! 

Life is so fair, 

The world is golden-paven 
Everywhere. 


»Q -r, i < ■ ■ ■ 

Youth dips his white foot in the stream 
So slowly flowing; 

Life is a glorious dream, 

Still growing 
Into a fair reality. 
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Bring roses! 

Life has grown dark; 

The river sullen rages, 

And no spark 

;Of sunlight flecks the waves, and wild- 
The wind is blowing; 

The dream fled with the dawning; 

Life is growing 
., Into a sad reality. . 

Bring roses 1 
ForlifeiS’Cold, 

Aocllaeks the beauty-woven 
of old. 

; SfeMte the swiftly ebbing tide 


With flowers a-glowing, 

That mortals may not heed 
Its flowing 
Unto a dark reality. 

Bring roses! ' 

For life hath fled: „ 

Twine them with gold-eyed pansies 
For the dead; 

Then stay thy hand—far Death hath brought 
Roses supernal. . 

Earth’s dream is passed, and in 
Th’ eternal « 

Man finds a blest reality. 

Julia Goddard. 



A MYSTERY. 

IN THREE CHAPTERS.-CHAPTER THE PlRST. 


T, No. 10 , Crawley Streep Pitborough, 
'jived Mr. Hartley, the jhncle of my 
friend John Ormerpd, who had 
gftea spoken to me of the old 
^l^’s.iwq^arides, and among: 

, other .this@s<4ad stated that as 
a bachelor he eac- 
his property, 
repp* spoke .the truth, 
was', 'considerable; .for old 
| Harifey, although he lived in a 
very mean fashion, was reputed 
to be ri(ai, ; and was generally 
known as, miser." 

Crawley $tt^t was not exactly the place that a« 
man of wfa^ would be expected to choose for his, 
dweQiijfcfc ft was -ftpW shabby street in the sub¬ 
urbs #|Ntl>oeoogh, a manufacturing town, many of 
the hojotes in which were let out to lodgers, and 
indeem No. io was the .only house that 

was not ^0 underlet ; bat there Mr. Hartley had 
been there he had expressed his inten¬ 

tion of dj&jg.and there, meanwhile, he lived with 

oneoMsflriCT^hi 

John Ormerod was a.„constant visitor at Pit- 
borough, by fhe old q^m's invitation, but the 
latter ' with characteristic . meanness seldom re¬ 
ceived his nephew as, his guest, and then only to 
dine with him now and, then. The recognised course 
■was for the younger man to remain at some hotel 
during his stay, where he was expected to entertain 
his unde when his uncle was not disposed to en¬ 
tertain. him, which was pretty often. I call this a 
characteristic meanness, because substantially old 
Hartley was very generous to his nephew, supply¬ 
ing him liberally with money ; but it was in these 
small things, in the giving of dinners and so on, 
that his avarice seemed to master him; he had no 
objection to giving money, but grudged spending 


it. So although Ormerod was wont to laugh at his 
uncle’s eccentricities (behind his back, of course, 
for he had expectations), he had am affection for 
him which, I believe, was not wholly interested, 
and always showed great pleasure when called 
down to Pitborough, a pleasure I used to think was 
in some measure assumed, not knowing then the 
true reason for it. 

In the autumn of the .year i8— occurred the 
events which I am about to relate. Ormerod was 
away on one of his Pitborough visits, and I was 
by myself in London, in anything but a cheerful 
frame of mind ; for I was put of employment and, 
in a word, hard up—so hard up .indeed that 1 was 
anxiously waiting for my friendlsreturo* m onger to 
borrow a sovereign or two of him, fex-hftjdways re¬ 
turned with money in his pocket*. One.jdhy I had 
dined on a cup of coffee and* roft^LcOdM afford 
no more—and having very minutely examined 
the advertisements and foujwTnothing that would 
at all suit me, turned to the news part of the 
paper,.,, when almost the first paragraph which 
greeted my was one entitled “Mysterious 
Murder.” 

"On Tuesday morning, Pitborough and its vicinity was thrown 
into a state of-great excitement, by a most mysterious tragedy. It 
appears that Mr, Hartley, of Crawley Street, reputed to be a man at 
great wealth and eccentric manners, and well knpwtt it* the neigh¬ 
bourhood. failed to mike bis appearance at the usual time in the 
morning, and a* the servant could obtain no answer on knocking at 
the door, which according to his usual practice was locked, her sus¬ 
picions were roused, and she summoned a policeman to her assistance, 
by whom the room was forcibly entered, when the unfortunate man 
was found dead in his bed, murdered in a most frightful mannpr. 
Medical aid was at once sent for, hut without avail, as life had been 
extinct some hours. His escritoire had been broken open, hut 
whether any money had been taken from it cannot be ascertained, 
as the deceased was very uncommunicative concerning bis affairs, 
but it is believed he kept his money there. What renders the case 
more mysterious, is that the door and window were both fastened 
on the inside ; hut the police are said to have obtained a clue to the 
murderer, which they are energetically following up, and we hope 
in our next issue to report hit apprehension." 


A Mystery. 


To say that I wad shocked on reading this 
would be loo strong a word; I was startled* .hut 
the uppermost thought in my mind was-that how 
my friend would be a rich man ; for it must be re¬ 
membered that Mr. Hartley Was a perfect stranger 
to me, and it was perhaps natural that I should 
think more of the good that had befallen the one I 
knew, than of the evil that had befallen the other. 

I thought a good deal about the news paragraph 
that day, having but little to occupy me, and 
the more I thought about it the more fascinated 
did I become by one portion of the newspaper 
report, namely, that relating to the fastening of 
the door and window. I had always had a fancy, 
perhaps it was a morbid fancy, for unravelling 
the mysterious ; there was a sort of detective in¬ 
stinct within me, which I was always wishing to 
indulge, and the strange circumstance of the mur¬ 
derer having locked himself out roused it at once. 

There was a fine opportunity of exercising my 
talents in my friend's service, and I determined, 
if the next day's paper did not clear up .the mys¬ 
tery, to write to Ormerod and offer to assist in 
tracking the criminal. But that letter was pre¬ 
vented, and in an unexpected manner, for as I 
sdt that evening thinking over the matter and smok¬ 
ing my pipe, Ormerod himself walked in. He was 
nervous and agitated, and without a word of greet¬ 
ing, plunged at once into the subject. 

“You have heard of the terrible affair, have 
yen’ not, G-? It was in the paper this morn¬ 

ing." 

“Yes,” I said, “ I have read it.” 

“ Shocking, shocking! It has quite upset me. I 
dined with him last night, and this morning—but 
you don't know the worst—good Heaven, I think I 
shall go mad with it all!” 

“Not the worst?” I said. 

“ No. They say the police have got a clue.” 

I shrugged my shoulders, and said, “We all know 
what that means—nothing at all.” 

“It means something! It means this, that they 
suspect me ! ” 

“ You ! ” I exclaimed, for I was fairly surprised. 

“Yes ; they have set a watch upon me. I am 
followed wherever I go. They have followed me up 
here, and arc watching this house even now. I’ll 
tell > ou what it is, G—— : this is a most unhappy 
business; but the truth is that when that murder 
was committed I was away from my hotel. I did 
not return until very late, and that has come to their 
knowledge.” 

" But, my good fellow,” said I, “that is the sim¬ 
plest matter in the world. Let us go over the cir¬ 
cumstances together, and I have no doubt we shall 
be able not only to account for every minute of your 
absence, ‘but find credible witnesses to support us. 
If that is their only evidence their suspicions will 
soon be laid.” 


5* 

But he shook his head, and said nervously, “No*, 
I can’t— I can’t.” 

“ Nonsense,” I replied, as cheerfully as I could; 
“ bring your mind to it as steadily as yon can and 
you will soon remember." ' V 

“ You don’t understand,” he said ; “ I do remem¬ 
ber perfectly where I was, and I was with one 
person all the while; but that person——Look 
here, G —-, I’ll tell you the whole story, - and then 
you will see in how unpleasant a position I am 
placed.” 

It seems that, in his visits to Pitborough, lie had 
made the acquaintance of a young lady named 

L-, the daughter of a very rich manufacturer, 

with whom he had fallen in love at first sight, and 
that first sight was in church. I confess, from what 
Ormerod told me, I was not impressed with a very 

favourable opinion of Miss L-, although in his 

eyes she was, of course, an angel. She seemed to 
be a vain, giddy, thoughtless girl, who, having ob¬ 
served his admiratidn, gave him a good deal of 
encouragement. The result was that a clandestine 
correspondence was established between the tsw\ 
which had lasted for a considerable time. 

He retained sufficient sense to know well that 
Mr. L-— was far too proud and rich a man 
ever to favour his suit, and so was only too ready 
to enter into this romantic intrigue, culminating in 
that unfortunate appointment on. the night «f the 

murder. Mr. L-was away on business, and his 

daughter had taken this opportunity of receiving 
young*Ormerod; but as it was important that no one 
should know it except her own maid, who was' the 
go-between in the affair, it was necessary that they 
should wait until the other servants had retired 
before admitting her lover, and hence it happened 
that he did not return to his hotel until so late, and 
suspicion was directed towards him. ■ \ 1 

“ And now you see,” he said in conclusion, “why 
I cannot account for my time. I had rather be 
suspected for ever than cast the least stain upon 
her name. She will know the reason of my silence 
and that is sufficient.” 

I knew him too well to try arguments upon him 
now. I simply made a mental note of the young 
lady’s name and address, and then said— 

“ And what do you propose doing now? Do yon 
remain in London ? ” 

“No,” he replied, “they will think I am trying 
to avoid them if I do that. I shall return to Pit- 
borough to-morrow morning, and let them do their 
worst; besides, I must he present to arrange 
the funeral and attend the inquest Perhaps they 
will warn me not to give evidence to incriminate 
myself,” he added bitterly, “ but I must be there*” 

“ Can you lend me five pounds?” I asked abruptly. 

“ He looked somewhat disgusted at my thinking 
of such a thing at .that moment, but took a note 
from his pocket at once, and handed it to me. 
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, a He gaye it to me," he said, “ the last time I saw 
him." 

What was your purpose in coining to London ?” 

“ My purpose was a foolish one,” he said bitterly; 
“I thought you might have assisted me'in my 
trouble, given me some advice, done something, 
Heaven knows what 1 Now I will go back again.” 

“Good,” I said, “I will do something. Now 
listen to me, Ormerod, and don't fly away with the 
idea that I am a selfish brute. I want money badly 
enough, I admit, but I did not ask this for myself, 
as you shall see. The police think they have got 
hold of a due, which we know to be a false one, and 
therefore they are utterly useless for our purpose. 
They are following the wrong man, and will persist 
in following him, whereas we want to get hold of 
the right one. We will leave them to their task, if 
you please, and I will undertake to do your detec¬ 
tive business for you. I have not matured my plans 
yet, but I know this, that 1 can do nothing without 
money, and there it is. At what time does your 
train leave to-morrow morning?” 

“ At eight o’clock.” 

“Very well; I shall most likely go down by the 
next train, or at any rate in the course of the day, 
and we shall meet again in Pitborough; but when 
we do, above all things remember this, that we 
have never met before. Don't speak to me unless 
I speak to you. And now tell me aU the particulars 
you know.” 

He had not much to tell, the sum of his informa¬ 
tion being as follows :—On the fatal evening he had 
dined with Mr. Hartley at his house; the old man 
was particularly cheerful that evening, had given 
him notes to the amount of fifty pounds, and when 
his nephew took his leave rather e'arlier than usual 
on such occasions, had gone unpleasantly near the 
truth by asking jocularly if she couldn’t wait a little. 

, When he left, there was only Mr, Hartley and the 
old servant in the house. The latter, who was very 
deaf, slept in the basement, and heardnothing during 
the night. Mr. Hartley slept at the top of the house, 
in a back room. The intervening rooms, with the 
exception of the front parlour where he took his 


meals, and the back parlour which he called his 
study, were used simply for lumber. All the lower 
windows were strongly barred and the doors sheeted 
with iron, several attempts having already been 
made to break into the house. I took a note of 
these particulars, and then Ormerod went to his own 
rooms, closely followed as I observed by a man. 
But I took care not to show myself, as I did not 
wish to be recognised when I got to Pitborough. 

I arranged my plans that night as I lay in bed, 
and the next morning was ready for action. The 
first thing I did was to call upon a friend who re¬ 
ported for a daily paper; he was also a friend of 
Ormerod’s, and 1 had no hesitation in speaking 
to him on the subject I told him I was going 
down to Pitborough in the capacity of a detective, 
and should hold myself out as a representative of 
the press, as that character would give me greater 
facilities of obtaining information than any other. 

“ And what paper do you represent for the- occa¬ 
sion?” he asked. 

“ It depends on circumstances,” I replied. 

“What circumstances?” 

There were some of his cards on the mantelpiece, 
bearing his name and the name of the paper on 
which he was engaged—the Daily Dart. 1 looked 
significantly at these, he did the same, and then I 
answered his question— 

“ What circumstances ! well, it depends on your 
looking out of the window for a moment." 

He laughed and looked out of the window, and as 
soon as his back was turned I put the cards in my 
pocket. N o more was said upon the subject, but 
he knew as well as 1 did what had taken place. 1 
saw him glance at the mantelpiece again when the 
transfer had been made, and where I had left two 
cards for the sake of appearances, but nothing had 
been said to compromise him in the matter. 

That day I paid for my ticket with the note 
Ormerod had given me, and in due time arrived 
at Pitborough, where 1 hired a bed at a small inn 
near the scene of the murder, and called myself 
Mr. Burton of the Daily Dart. 

END OF CHAPTER THE FXEST. 


IMPROVED CHANNEL STEAMERS. 



BY W. H. WHITE, FELLOW OF THE ROYAL SCHOOL OF NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. 


;VERY one is agreed that the present 
means of communication between this 
country and the Continent are disgrace¬ 
ful and inefficient; but there is not the 
same unanimity of opinion respecting 
the. plan which should supersede exist¬ 
ing arrangements. It is generally conceded, 
however, that improvements in the steamers 
employed on this service would remove the most 


serious causes of discomfort, and give time for the 
development of the grander schemes which have 
been proposed, supposing it to become desirable 
eventually to replace steamers by some permanent 
work—such as a tunneL Unfortunately for travellers, 
this apparently simple problem of constructing larger 
and swifter steamers has been associated with other 
questions, not free from doubt or difficulty—such as 
the transit of trains across the Straits of Dover; 
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the use of the present French harbours, their im¬ 
provement to a partial extent, or the construction 
of new and better harbours; and other matters 
to which we have already alluded. Adding to this 
the unavoidable delays incidental to the Franco- 
German War and the recent change of govern¬ 
ment in France, the natural antagonism of existing 
interests at Calais and Boulogne to any changes 
which would prejudicially affect them, and the 
opposition which has been encountered by the 
promoters of some schemes in their attempts to 
procure Parliamentary sanction, there is no diffi¬ 
culty in understanding how four years have passed 
without seeing any practical improvement carried 
out. 

These considerations also indicate the desira¬ 
bility of making use of the present French har¬ 
bours, if that be possible, with steamers of special 
design ; for such a plan not only involves far less 
expenditure, but depends-for its accomplishment 
solely upon the confidence and support of the 
British public, and can in no way be influenced by 
the governmental or local action of our neigh¬ 
bours. The essential condition of the designs of 
all such vessels is found in their necessarily shallow 
draught, not exceeding seven or eight feet; but as 
to length and breadth the designer is not confined 
within similarly narrow limits. 

Three such schemes have of late been promi¬ 
nently before the public, having been made the 
bases of limited liability companies. One of these 
appears to aim at carrying out the recommenda¬ 
tion made by Captain Tyler in 1869, for establishing 
a service of large swift steamers between Dover 
and Boulogne, and need not be further described, 
as its main features have already been discussed 
m this Magazine.* The other two are of more 
recent date, and include many novel and interest¬ 
ing features, which we propose to sketch briefly ; 
taking first the plan with which Mr. Bessemer’s 
name is associated, and afterwards that of which 
Captain Dicey is the author. 

The chief novelty in the Bessemer steamer con¬ 
sists in the so-called “ still ” or suspended saloon, 
which is intended to relieve the passengers from 
the effect of the rolling motion of the ship, and so 
to lessen, if not prevent, sea-sickness. Mr. E. J. 
Reed, C.B. (late Chief Constructor of the Navy), 
is the designer of the vessels, and the statement of 
this fact will suffice to show that all possible pro¬ 
vision on the necessarily shallow draught will hive 
been made to insure the realisation of the high 
speed intended—twenty miles per hour—as well as 
to secure from the ships themselves that good be¬ 
haviour and easy motion which must, independ¬ 
ently of the Bessemer saloon, conduce greatly to 
the comfort of the passengers. The length of the 

• See " The Channel Passage' in the part for October, iSta. 


steamers is to be 350 feet, or about too feet longer 
than the longest of the vessels now in use; their 
breadth will be 40 feet over the. deck proper, but 
there are to be two pairs of paddle-wheels, and 
over these the breadth will be 65 feet. Iiv order 
to admit of the saloon being placed at the centre 
of the ship, the pairs of paddle-wheels are situated 
more than 100 feet apart, and will be driven 
by independent engines developing an aggregate 
of about 4,600 horse-power. Outside the hull, 
between the paddle-boxes, deep “ bilge keels ’’ will 
be fastened for the purpose of reducing the rolling 
motion of the vessel, the usefulness of such pro¬ 
jecting pieces having, of late years, been fully esta¬ 
blished. 

The two extremities of the steamers will be 
shaped alike, or in technical language, they will 
be “ double-enders ” (like many of the passenger 
steamers on the Thames); and being provided 
with a rudder at each end, they will be able to 
steam equally well with either end foremost. This 
is a very important feature, because the great length 
of the vessels would prevent them from turning in 
the narrow harbours—a manoeuvre which will be 
quite unnecessary as they are now arranged. One 
other feature of their design must be mentioned; 
the ends are made very low for about 50 feet from 
each extremity, in order to reduce the pitching 
motion, and to render the vessels more manageable 
in entering and leaving harbours. 

From a review of these facts, and a consideration 
of tbc general character of the waves to be en¬ 
countered in the Straits of Dover, there appears 
good reason for accepting Mr. Reed’s conclusion 
that these large steamers will prove very steady, 
comparatively free from pitching, and generally 
well-behaved ; and it is obvious that they must be 
beyond comparison superior in all these respects 
to the relatively small and slow boats now in use. 

In accommodation for passengers the new vessels 
arc also intended to be much superior to the pre¬ 
sent ones. The suspended Bessemer saloon is to 
be no less than 70 feet long, 35 feet wide, and aa 
1 feet high, fully justifying the opinion expressed nfr- 
I garding it, that “ it will form by far the finest cabin 
that has ever been fitted in a ship.” Besides this 
there is to be a large fixed cabin, 52 feet long, 
apparently for second-class passengers, at one end 
of the vessel beneath the deck; and between the 
paddle-boxes, along the sides of the upper deck, 
are to be built a range of cabins, including one for 
smoking, another for refreshments, lavatories, etc. 
etc. Travellers unable, or unwilling, to incur the 
additional expense of taking tickets for the Bes¬ 
semer saloon, will therefore be far better off than 
they could be at present, even with the best accom¬ 
modation accessible; for most persons who have 
made the passage agree in thinking that, on the 
whole, the open deck is preferable to the cabins of 
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foe steamers now in use, small and ill-ventilated as 
they necessarily are. 

It Is hard to distinguish between the suffering 
arising from sea-3ickness, and the aggravation of 
suffering arising from the discomforts incidental to 
deficient accommodation ;-but the latter form by no 
means an insignificant item. Any proposal, there¬ 
fore^ which promises to furnish proper shelter and 
ample accommodation, in association with steadier, 
swifter, and larger steamers, will undoubtedly meet 
with general approval; and whatever may be the 
amount of success achieved by Mr. Bessemer’s 
invention, the steamers which may be built on this 
design wifi scarcely fail to secure a large share of 
public patronage.. 

Let us next glance ,at the principle bf the Bes¬ 
semer saloon, and its probable effect in alleviating 
the 1 pangs of sea-sickness. 

The saloon is supported at each end on a longi¬ 
tudinal-axis, and consequently if left free to move 
ft would be made to oscillate when the steamer 
toiled. Mr. Bessemer, however, does not make 
wse of this method of free suspension, but adopts 
what he terms u controlled suspension in other 
words,- he has devised a hydraulic apparatus, which 
is managed by a single man, who can easily control 
foe mot'idn of the saloon relatively to the ship, 
amd keep the floor of the Saloon parallel to a 
spirit-level which he has in view, no matter how 
■uzch the ship may roll. Of the complete success 
•f the hydraulic apparatus in controlling the motion 
which the saloon would tend to acquire, there can 
he *fto question. Mr. Bessemer has in this parti¬ 
cular secured the approval of nil the- numerous 
visitors to^his working model, fitted up as an illus¬ 
tration'of the plan, in his grounds at Denmark 
Hill. 

There are, however, reasons for doubting whether 
foe spirit-level, used for the purpose of keeping 
foe Saloon free from rolling oscillation, should not 
he replaced by some other instrument or arrange¬ 
ment f for it is well known to all persons conversant 
with naval architecture that, in a ship moving 
amongst waves, particularly if they are of large 
size, spirit-levels cease to indicate the true hori¬ 
zontal, and mark varying indications more or less 
closely approximating to the horizontal. It would 
«ot be difficult to arrange some simple piece of 
mechanism which should constantly indicate the 
true horizontal, and should thus enable the manipu¬ 
lator of the hydraulic apparatus to keep the floor of 
foe saloon constantly level in the transverse sense. 
Such a minor modification of the plan could and 
wotild doubtless be made, should experience prove 
k to be necessary. 

It has alreAdy been slated that these steamers 
wifi probably prove very steady, so that the relative 
motions of the saloon and the ship will most likely 
be Small; but Mr. Bessemer is prepared to deal 


with very considerable motions. He has also ex¬ 
pressed his readiness to devise an arrangement for 
extending the principle of controlled suspension to 
pitching as well as rolling oscillations; but this 
would necessarily be more complicated than the 
present plan, and it has been preferred to restrict 
the first experiments to the extinction of rolling 
oscillations. 

The great length of the ship and her low ends are 
to be 1 trusted to do away with any extensive pitch¬ 
ing, and the effect of the actual motion upon the 
saloon is reduced to a minimum by placing it at the 
middleof the ship. When’ comfortably seated in this 
spacious apartment, it is hoped that the traveller 
may to a great extent be deprived of the unpleasant 
consciousness that he is at sea, and that many who 
now suffer severely from sea-sickness may be saved 
from such suffering. There will be few who will 
not join in the hope that these expectations may 
be more than realised; but there are some who 
are not sanguine of the success of the plan, and 
we will endeavour to state the grounds of their 
doubts. 

A vessel at sea among waves has, in addition 
to her onward motion, certain pitching, rolling, 
swaying, and heaving motions. Respecting pitch¬ 
ing and rolling nothing need be said, since every 
one who has made the shortest cruise at sea will 
l>c familiar with the meaning of these terms, and 
it has already been shown that in the Bessemer 
steamers every precaution has been taken, that is 
possible on the very shallow draught, to minimise 
the effect of these motions. Swaying and heaving 
motions will, perhaps, not be so generally under¬ 
stood ; but they may be popularly explained as the 
horizontal and vertical oscillations which the waves 
compel a ship to perform when she is floating 
amongst them. For instance, if a steamer is running 
parallel to the line of a wave-crest, with the waves 

abeam ” as a sailor would say, the passage of 
the wave would obviously tend to raise the ship 
bodily in a vertical sense, and it would no less truly 
tend to makp her move horizontally or sway. 

The extent of such heaving and swaying motions 
is dependent upon the relative magnitude of the 
steamer and of the waves ; if they arc large in 
comparison with the steamer the motions will be 
large, if small the motions will be small, and may 
be scarcely perceptible. Consequently it will be 
seen that by making the steamers large, these un¬ 
avoidable motions are likely to be less troublesome, 
because less violent and extensive ; and, in addition, 
if the general character of the Channel waves is 
what the promoters of the Bessemer steamers assert, 
the steamers will be large relatively to them, and 
will be little affected by heaving and swaying. 

On this matter experience alone can prove con¬ 
clusive ; arguments would be wasted where obser¬ 
vation alone can decide ; but it is scarcely probable 
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that such a statement as that made by the'eminent 
advocates of the new scheme, wouldhave been put 
forward without careful and'extensive observation. 

It is undoubted that the vertical motion is that 
which mainly causes sea-sickness, and die testimony 
of all sufferers may be confidently appealed to in 
support of this statement. It must also be clear that 
vertical motions must necessarily exist in the ship, 
although their extent and rapidity may be com¬ 
paratively trifling. But the great question to be 
solved is, whether thfc practical elimination of the 
effects of rolling and pitching may not prove such a 
source of relief as would enable many, if not most, 
of those who make the voyage to successfully resist 
the disturbing influences of the remaining motions. 
We trust that the time is not far distant when this 
question may receive an answer from the actual 
performances of the Bessemer steamer which is, 
we believe, now being constructed. 

Captain Dicey has proposed a plan of a very 
different character, known as the “twin-ship" 
scheme. He adopts great length in order to reduce 
pitching, but does not favour the low ends of the 
Bessemer ship ; his vessel is also intended to steam 
equally well with either end foremost. Instead of 
trusting to ordinary methods for securing steadiness, 
Captain Dicey prefers to adopt a very unusual 
although not an entirely novel form of hull, in order 
to minimise rolling motion. 

If an ordinary ship be supposed to be cut in two 
from stem to stern, along the line of her keel, and 
the half-hulls, each having been completed by 
water-tight skins on the plane of section, are sup¬ 
posed to be moved twenty or thirty feet apart, and 
yoked together by strong girders at the height of 
their deck, a very good idea will be obtained of the 
proposed form of “ twin-ship." The passenger 
accommodation, which is intended to be of the 
best character, would be provided for by means of 
saloons or cabins built on the broad dcok above 
the connecting girders, at a considerable height 
above water; and the frame-work of these con¬ 
structions is intended to be made to contribute to 
the strength of the connection between the two 
hulls. The propelling paddle-wheels are to be 
placed within the central space between the hulls, 
and are lo be only two in number. 

Twin-vessels have already been built and experi¬ 
mented upon in this country, but have not been 
used at sea, nor constructed on the large scale 
contemplated by Captain Dicey. From the' very 
peculiarity of their form they possess great stability* 
and there seems reason to believe that for the 
passage across the Straits these vessels would 
prove, under most circumstances, very steady, 
although experience does not afford conclusive 
means of comparing their probable behaviour with 
that of well-designed ships of ordinary form sup¬ 
plied with deep bilge keels. Captain Dicey would 


seem to have concluded not merely that vessels of 
the latter class' could not be shade nearly so steady 
as his twin-ships, but that tfaey coidd not be made 
sufficiently steady for the purpose intended-,'and 
here again we are not furnished with conclusive 
evidence, for no fair inference ean be drawn foom 
the behaviour of the steamers at present running 
across the Straits. - 

In the Indian seas, it is true, twin-canoes have 
long been used, and are found to possets very good 
sea-going qualities; but it can scarcely be conceded 
that this fact furnishes sufficient reason for aban¬ 
doning the ordinary form of hull in favour of the 
twin system in very large steam-propelled vessels. 
Captain Dicey and his colleagues appear to admit 
this, and trials are to be made, it is said, with a 
twin-vessel of about the displacement of one of the 
Citizen steamers on the Thames, for the purpose of 
illustrating the advantages of the principle. 

The results will be extremely interesting ; but, 
apart from the comparative success or failure of 
this model vessel, there are some serious objections 
to the adoption of the plan in the very muchlatger 
Channel steamers. Neither of the half-hulls alone 
would be stable, and consequently, disaster wotjld 
inevitably follow their separation. Hence it would 
be necessary to provide an extremely strong con¬ 
nection between them, and to expend a considerable 
weight of material for the purpose. Besides, the 
inside skins of the half-hulls would involve additional 
weights as compared with an ordinary ship; and 
altogether the floating structure would undoubtedly 
be heavier and more costly than a vessel of ordi¬ 
nary form, would have proportionately less carrying 
power, and would lend itself far less readily to the 
stowage of luggage or cargo in the bolds. In 
addition, the fluid resistance would be increased 
considerably by the larger area of the immersed 
surface ; and the position of the propellers would 
necessarily lessen their efficiency; both causes 
tending to produce a falling-off in speed unless the 
power and weight of the engines were increased. 

It may also be fairly questioned whether a vessel 
of such large dimensions and peculiar form would 
prove easily manageable; and, on all these grounds, 
we base' the opinion that, to say the least, the 
Dicey steamers would necessarily be to a far greater 
extent experimental vessels than "their rivals, the 
Bessemer steamers. 

If the fundamental assumption of 'Captain Dicey, 
that the twin form is practically essential to the 
degree of steadiness he desires to attain ih order 
to avoid sea-sickness, were admitted, the objections 
urged above, while retaining their force to a large 
extent, might be over-ruled. But we are by no 
means convinced that this is true, or that the prac¬ 
tical disadvantages of the peculiar twin form Would 
not more than counterbalance, on trial, its pro¬ 
bable steadiness. If the Dicey steamers are built 
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we wish them every success; and their trials will 
not foil to be watched closely by all persons inte¬ 
rested in naval architecture. 

There are other schemes for improved Channel 
steamers to which reference might be made if space 
permitted, but this cannot now be done/ Of the 
probable accomplishment of one or more of the 
schemes that have been described, there is little 
reason to despair. That for the Dover-Boulogne 
service appears to have secured the support,of 


many of the principal authorities, having the direc¬ 
tion of the English railways by which passenger^ 
would be conveyed to the port of embarkation.; 
and this is no small advantage. The public will 
not, we trust, suffer longer delays from the fact 
that there are these rival schemes in the field, but 
rather be benefited, by the competition, and before 
this year ends have at their service, for the Channel 
passage, larger, swifter, and .more commodious 
vessels. 


HESTER MORLEY’S PROMISE. 

BY HESBA STRETTON, 

' ' AUTHOR OF "THE DOCTOR'S DILEMMA," ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER THE TENTH. 

'/ , NEW HOPES. 

IfHE intercourse between Miss Waldron and Mrs. 
John Moriey ripened into a kind of intimacy, which 
continued crude and raw at its nearest approach to 
mellowness : a sour grape which would have set on 
edge any other teeth than those of the dull and 
weary young wife. It was the first winter of her 
married life, and she seized eagerly upon every 
chance and every excuse for going to Aston 
Court. It was at least an opportunity for display¬ 
ing the too costly and elegant dresses which were 
lost in the seclusion of her own home. Miss 
Waldron sharply reproved her for them, and Rose 
meekly . promised to buy no more when they were 
done with ; but in order to wear them out, it was 
needful to Wear them, and Miss Waldron was com¬ 
pelled to acknowledge the logic. 

Mr. Waldron liked to see the pretty girl about 
his solemn house, and to hear her pleasant voice, 
now speaking, now singing, just as he willed. 
While Robert, in sheer idleness and without thought, 
loitered at home, instead of going off on some 
autumn tour as usual, satisfied with the little ripple 
of excitement which the near vicinity of Rose kept 
stirring gently about him. 

Nor was John Morley at all discontent with his 
wife's new friendships. They had restored her old 
brightness and buoyancy, and they afforded her a 
pleasant society without entailing upon him the 
dreaded necessity of receiving and entertaining 
guests in his own house; for it is needless to say 
that it entered into the imagination of no one to 
conceive the idea of Miss Waldron visiting 
familiarly under the tradesman’s roof. Robert 
Waldron came often ; and Mr. Waldron, whenever 
he bad business to transact with his brother deacon, 
no longer tarried in the shop, but entered the room 
behind i when by opening the door, and calling in 


sonorous tones for Mrs. Morley and Hester, he was 
always sure of securing a few minutes’ lively chat, 
such as had a wonderful flavour for the dry, hard 
mind of the Puritanical man. But Miss Waldron 
came never. 

Still John Morley was not disturbed about this. 
He was too democratic to trouble himself with 
questions of superiority and inferiority in the social 
scale. He believed, and he had no reason to believe 
otherwise, that Miss Waldron was a young woman 
of eminent piety ; all the church said so, and every 
word and look of her own asserted it. She was 
interesting herself in the conversion of his young 
wife, so beloved yet so worldly, whose condition 
weighed heavily upon his spirit, and caused him 
hours of painful and accusing thought. He thanked 
God fervently for this intimacy; and a brighter 
glow of brotherly feeling towards the Waldrons was 
kindled in his heart. 

About this time also there were new hopes 
cherished by Mr. Waldron for his son. There had 
been such hopes before, brooded over and fostered 
in secret; but while they were still callow and 
unfledged, some fresh outbreak of Robert’s had 
always caused them to perish. 

He was not vicious ; he had never yet been guilty 
of any flagrant crime ; and in the eyes of most fathers 
he would have appeared a sufficiently promising 
son. 

But Mr. Waldron could not be contented with 
anything short of a decided change from the care¬ 
less freaks of youth to the complete devotion of 
himself to religion. He had put both his children 
under a forcing frame, and his daughter had bloomed 
into the blossom he had hoped for ; though in his 
secret soul he marvelled at the scanty sweetness 
and beauty of the growth. But it was not so with 
his son. Instead of becoming the strong, staunch 
dissenter he wished for, he had developed into a 
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lax indifferentism, composed partly of indolence 
and partly of disgust 

He had always been anxious to abridge his 
visits at home, and prolong those listless so¬ 
journs abroad which he professed to enjoy. But 
this autumn he seemed to be in no hurry to quit 
Aston Court He submitted himself to the rigorous 
rules of his lather's house; wasqniet and thoughtful; 
attended chapel regularly every Sunday morning, 
and not (infrequently in the evening. In fact, his 
conduct was blameless, except that he would not 


CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH. 

Sunday visrroas. 

IT was a Sunday evening in rim depth of winter, 
with a keen, bitter wind whistling round the house, 
and moaning under the gables; and. with a* thick 
carpet of snow, scarcely trodden, lying is the narrow 
street. John Morley was gone to chapel without 
his wife, who had been slightly ailing all the 
week; and Hester had stayed at home to be her 
companion. Both the servants were gone out 
also. Though she was really somewhat unwell. 



listen to the exhortations and reproofs of his sister. 
In his secret heart Mr. Waldron foretasted the joy 
which the angels in heaven would experience over 
his son’s repentance. 

The visits of Robert Waldron to John Motley’s 
house were ostensibly paid to Hester. The child 
attached herself to him with a very frank and 
very warm affection j and his easy nature, which 
found great delight in the admiration and love of 
others, returned her fondness. Never did a man 
—he was scarcely more than a boy yet—drift more 
aimlessly into a strong current of temptation. He 
very seldom saw John Morley, who kept close to 
his business; but Rose’s drawing-room became his 
most frequent resort 


never had Rose looked so pretty as on this night, 
with a lace cap half covering her fair hair, and 
a bright-coloured shawl hanging gracefully about 
her, and forming a strong contrast to the unusual 
delicacy of her face. 

The drawing-room, where she waa sitting with 
Hester, was well lit up; and a passer-by, if there 
were any, could not fail to notice the brightness of 
the light within, if he did not hear the tones of the 
piano which Rose was playing; not being ill enough 
to give up that pleasure. Apparently some one had 
seen the light, and heard the music, for there was a 
knock twice repeated at the house door. 

Hester lighted a candle, and went down-stairs 
alone, for she had promised her father faithfully 
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not to let Rose be exposed to any cold air during much to say to one another; but Rose sighed at 
his absence. The key was hard to turn in the lock, times, and then his eyes were raised to her face with 
and she had to put both her hands and all her an air of perplexity and sadness. He took Hester 
strength to it; but at last it yielded, and she opened upon his . knee, and read to her that charming 
the door cautiously. A tall figure, well wrapped up, child's bode, “ The Story without an End,? ’Though 
and sprinkled with snow, stood upon the door-sill; he read well, he was not conscious of a word 
but Hester’s momentary alarm was quickly padded beyond the title, but he knew that Rose was listen- 
by hearing a friendly and familiar voice. ing ; and Hester’s arm round his neck, and her soft 


“Is Nfwsr iaShst at.W cms_, taaxYYeXX'jV’ 'in¬ 
quired Robert W addron.; 

“ Oh, no! answered Hester, still holding the 
door in her hand, and keeping the untimely visitor 
on the eptsidc ; “ he went to chapel nearly half an 
hour, agfy'*and he will not come home till late, 
because;.fhlpe is some meeting after the sermon. 
Do yon want to see him very much, Mr. Robert ?” 

“.Not particularly,” he said; “only Miss Wal¬ 
dron, who is not able to come up to chapel to-night, 
told me to inquire how your mother is. Is she at 
home, my dear?” 

replied Hester; “did you not hear her 
playing before you knocked ? ” 

“-Jpupppse she is too poorly for me to come in 
and 5 'see fesr^' he said. . ^ 

“ Oh, no J” shc cried eagerly, “ if you’d please to 
cotneiin. Only you must taflee off your great-coat, 
for it Is covered with snow, and you must not touch 
her with your oqid hands. My father never touches 
her when Ipshindsareeald,” 

She had admitted him into. the old-fashioned 
entrance, which,.had a kitchen grate, and many 
doprs entering into it, with the staircase running 
up one side of it; and she'had already turned the 
key again in tbje Jock, while Robert stood twirling 
his hat upon his hand, with ^an aspect of hesitating 
irresolution. Hester, after .locking the door, ap¬ 
proached to take from hlm his hat and coat. 

“Yen ktqifWfr'I .shajtidQ no harm by seeing your 
mairtten, v ®^ty.l ” he naked, again leaving the dc- 
cisie*y,qf hiscopduet td the unconscious answer of 

“ Oh, no 1 ” she 'Said gaily ; 41 she is not so very 
poorly, and she will be very glad to see you, and so 
shall I. Please to follow me up-stairs.” 

She tripped up lightly before him, holding the 
candle high above her head, and looking back now 
and then with a half-childish, half-womanly smile! 

He was in Rose’s drawing-room, speaking to 
her, while Hester held both his hands to prevent 
his touching her, before he had well collected his 
thoughts. He sank into the seat Hester placed for 
him near the fire, feeling himself in a kind of 
dream, in which his mind and conscience dare not 
stir, for fear of dispelling the fleeting vision. He 
was afraid to think; but from time to time he 
glanced, almost timidly, at the sweet pallor of 
Rose’s face, and the clear gentle lustre of her eyes. 

How much more lovely she was than when he 
hatl known her three years ago! They had not 


nbaek. \hjojv blvs sWMer, maAe him weaker 
than a reed, with some subtle and cYmg'mg influence 
winding about him he knew not how. 

The sound of his own voice was all that could be 
heard, for if there were any footsteps in the streets 
on a Sunday night at this hour of Divine service, 
they fell noiselessly upon the snow. Suddenly, 
upon the utter quiet, there came the sharp and 
noisy bang of a door falling-to in some part of the 
house, and Robert started nervously from his chair, 
and looked about him as if for some means of 
escape, or place of concealment. 

“ Why 1 it is only a door slamming somewhere,” 
said Hester, with a little laugh of amusement; “ I 
must go and shut it, dr’eise it will he frightening 
you again.” % 

“ Shall I come with you?” asked Robert. ' , >' 

“No, thank you,” answered the child, assuming 
a fine tome of superiority, “ I am not frightened. 
What is there to be afraid of? Besides, I must go 
and see that the kitchen fire is not gone out, and 
you must not go there with me.”. 

She lighted a candle, and went out into the dark 
passage, screening the scarcely lit flame with her 
hand. Down-stairs ran her small, nimble feetj and 
then Hester almost uttered a shrill scream of terror. 

In the middle of the lobby stood a bent and spare 
figure, more sprinkled with snow than Robert had 
been, and-with a faint halo of light shining about it 
from a little lamp, which was on the point of dying 
out Ip another moment she had recognised Law- 
son, whose supken eyes were glancing restlessly 
around him, as he drew off his heavy boots and set 
them cautiously on one side. 

“Is that vou, Lawson ?” asked Hester, her heart 
still beating fast with fear. 

“Yes, it’s me,” he answered. “I’m uneasy to¬ 
night, and I came down to see that all was safe. 
Let us look in here first.” 

Upon the other side of the lobby was a door into 
Mr. Morley’s own room; and he stole noiselessly 
across the quarried floor, and opened it without a 
sound. There was the light only of a low fire, of 
embers glowing without flame, and everything 
looked dim and indistinct by it. He looked round 
the room eagerly and keenly, and then turned to 
Hester, who had followed h im closely. 

“ Miss Hester,” he whispered in thick and hurried 
tones, “ I thought I should find your mother here.” 

“She is up-stairs in the drawing-room,” she 
answered, “ only Mr. Robert is there too.” 
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“ No, not her! not her 1 ” he Baid impatiently, "I usually silent and reticent man. He fdl upon his 
mean your own mother. Don’t you-know, deary, knees and prayed, with groans, and cries, and 
I've never set eyes on her since John Morley strong wrestlings of the body, as if he could pre¬ 
brought a strange womanintothe house? Never! vail by those. He called aktiid uponthe shadow to 
Though my work all goes wrong, and my hand has return, and to take form again before his eyes. He 
lost its cunning, she never comes back to show me bemoaned the loss of his art, asifit had gone from 
what to do. But to-night, whilst I was at chapel, it him for ever; while Hester stood at his side, tend* 
came all at once into my mind that I should find fied yet brave; willing to welcome tha visioa, if ha 


Vat sitting, \vwe skfoe vtv ’hnw&fe, crjtag ami' 
sobbing, with her face hidden in, her hands. 1 
fancied she’d be there in her own old place ; but 
maybe she is up-stairs in my work-room.” 

“ But didn't you know she was ill ? ” asked Hester, 
not venturing to call Rose mother in Lawson’s 
hearing. 

"No. Ill is she?” he said eagerly; “perhaps 
she’ll die. Your mother died easily, Miss Hester. 
But I’m going up-stairs. Will you come with me, 
little one ? ” 

He called her “little one” in a tone of such 
strange and pathetic tenderness, that Hester put 
her hand in his, though she was trembling with an 
undefined fear. They went out together into the 
snowy court first, to look up to the lattice window 
in the high gable. The snow hung about it with a 
ghostly gleam, and the moon shining wanly upon 
its diamond panes made them glimmer as if with 
some feeble, unearthly light within. Lawson lifted 
Hester in his arms, and mounted the outer stair¬ 
case, which led to the old printing office. Passing 
through this they came to the foot of the attic steps, 
winding up into the pale darkness above. Still 
carrying her in his arms, Lawson ascended them 
swiftly but soundlessly, as if fearful of scaring away 
some timid and easily startled presence. The room 
was full of light from the moon, which shone directly 
upon the casement: a visionary light, in which the 
most familiar objects assume an unreal aspect. 

There stood his press, and his tools growing red 
with rust; and there the shelves of books, whose 
gilded bindings shone palely in the gloom. But the 
room was empty. There was no shadowy figure, 
sitting alone, with its tearful face hidden in the 
hands. 

Hester looked around with a mingled dread 
and love of this unknown mother, so often felt to 
be present by the man whose heart she could feel 
beating strongly with anticipation. But neither of 
them could detect the form they sought in the dim¬ 
ness ; and Lawson put down Hester ind walked to 
and fro in the attic, with gestures of lamentation 
and despair. 

“ If she would only come again ! ’’ he cried, wring- 


N o answer came. The pale light fell steadily into 
the room, but it revealed no apparition. Lawson’S 
voice grew faint, and his sobs feeble; but nb Spectral 
messenger came to assuage his passion; arid at last 
worn out and exhausted, he clasped Hester’s hand 
again in his own nerveless fingers, and descended 
the stairs in silence. 

Upon the second floor there was a door of com¬ 
munication between the work-room and the rest of 
the house, and through tins Lawson and Hester 
passed. A thin line of light from beneath the 
drawing-room door shone across the farthest end of 
the passage, and caught Lawson’s eye. 

“Miss Hester,’’ he whispered, “just let-me look 
into the other room, where the light is—the grand 
new room, you know.” 

“ She is there,” answered Hester, with a shrewd 
look upon her white face# 

“ Ah, but your mother may be there as well, who 
knows ? ” persisted Lawson: “ you open the door 
quietly, and I’ll peep in over your shoulder. I saw 
her as plain as could be only an hour ago.” 

Hester led him up to the door of the room where 
Rose Morley was sitting, and turned the handle 
with the utmost caution. They gazed* in together 
unheard and unseen. To Hester’s surprise, Robert 
Waldron was no longer there; hut Rose sat in her 
chair before the fire, with her face hidden in her 
hands, and sobbing in deep-drawn sobs. 1 

Lawson caught his breath, and grasped Hester’s 
hand in a grip of iron; but she did not utter 
any cry. They stole down-staits again into the 
lobby, and then Hester saw upon his face an ex¬ 
pression of complete bewilderment and perplexity. 
Once more he peered into John Morley’s dimly 
lighted room ; and then, shaking his head doubt¬ 
fully, he opened the outer door, through which the 
snow came drifting in large flakes, and, still with 
a troubled look upon his face, he bade the child 
good night and went out into the quiet street. 

CHAPTER THE TWELFTH. 

DEEPENING SHADOWS. 


ing his hands, “ if she would but bring me back the Again the sunshine had forsaken the home of John 
cunning of my right hand! But I have lost it, and Morley, or only visited if m. uncertain gleams of 


nobody can restore it to me, save her. Oh, come i fitful brightness. There were seasons when his 
backl For the sake of your little child, come young wife sought his dull room as if it were a safe 
back ! ” refuge, or a holy sanctuary, and sat there silent and 

A fantastic paroxysm took* possession of the inactive in the great antique chair, where Hester’s 
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mother had been wont to sit and watch him with 
fond eyes, while he worked among his books. 

Once or twice, in his great absence of mind, he 
had spoken to her without looking up, and called 
her by the other name, still cherished and familiar 
in his thoughts; and then Rose had started up 
quickly, and fled from the room, while he had been 
all unconscious of the blunder of his tongue. It 
was a very troubled though profound love which 
John Morley felt for this girl, so much younger both 
in life and heart than himself; but it struck deeper 
roots into his nature every day, in part because it 
was so troubled. Hester’s mother had been his 
equal, and they had confronted the difficulties of 
life side by side, mutual helpers, with the selfsame 
thoughts and the selfsame hope in the future. This 
love, which had possessed the equality of friendship, 
had been a strength to him—a serene satisfaction, 
which had been all-sufficing while it was his, but 
the loss of which had robbed him of even his 
natural energy and content.. But for Rose he took 
the position of a protector and guardian ; he stood 
before her to shield her from the -ills of the future. 

There was a great charm and sweetness in 
this, which had been lacking in the more equal 
■ marriage with Hester’s mother. Even his anxiety 
about her spiritual welfare, a little exaggerated by 
the speculative questions into which liis mind 
naturally ran, invested her with deeper and more 
fascinating interest; and Rose herself would have 
been startled, and would have shrunk from him in 
dread, if she could have looked into her husband’s 
heart, and seen how she engrossed his thoughts, 
his hopes, and his prayers. 

She was standing behind his chair one morning, 
looking down, he could not see how sadly, upon his 
bowed head, where white lines were mingling with 
the dark hair. She laid her hand upon it at last, 
softly and reverently, and as he turned smilingly to 
her, he caught the expression, half sorrowful and 
half frightened, imprinted upon her fair face. 

“ Why, whac ails you, my dear ?” he asked, put¬ 
ting his arm about her, while Rose sank down upon 
her knees beside him; “ what is the matter with 
you, my .Rose?” 

“Nothing, nothing,” she sobbed; “only I am 
such a silly young thing, and you are so wise and 
good. There is such a dreadful gulf between us 
two, and it will always be there, for ever, and ever, 
and ever ; I shall always be silly and wicked, and 
you will always be wise and good. Oh, why did 
you ever marry such a creature as I ?” 

“Why," said John Morley earnestly, “because I 
loved you with my whole heart; and I love you 
still more, Rose, if that be possible, now you have 
been my wife for more than a year. But it was 
selfish of me—a man’s selfishness—and I do not 
know how to make you happy now you belong 
to me.” - 


“ No, no, no!” cried Rose, “it was not selfish. 
It was good, too good of you. You said—or you 
might have said—to yourself, ‘Here is a poor, 
giddy, thoughtless butterfly, just dancing and idling 
its precious life away; and I, a wise and good 
man, will take it into my own home, and give all 
my wisdom and goodness to the task of making it 
like myself, now and in the world to come.’ But 
you cannot—no, you cannot. I ought never to 
have been the wife of a good man. I ought never, 
never to have become the mother of little Hetty.” 

“Yes, you ought,” answered John Morley, stroking 
the soft hair, and the burning cheek which would 
have dried up any tears, had any fallen upon it; 
“ my house is not the same since you entered it. 
Rose. You have made us happy, Hester and me 
—more happy than we can tell you. Is there any¬ 
thing that troubles you specially, my love ? Tell 
me, and if it be within my power the trouble shall 
be removed. And if it be not wc will pray God to¬ 
gether either to take it away, or sanctify it for your 
good.” 

“ No, there is nothing," answered Rose, kissing 
his hand again and again, “ unless you could take 
me away from myself, unless you could make me 
somebody else but the silly, giddy, wicked, good- 
for-nothing creature I am. If you could make me 
like Hester’s mother! If you could only make 
me like Hester ! ” 

Her voice died away in sobs, and her tears came 
in torrents now, while John Morley, distressed and 
bewildered, could only soothe her, as he would have 
soothed a child, till the first hysterical paroxysm 
had passed over, and he could place her in the old 
casy-chair, and bring some water for her to drink. 

She was extremely quiet and subdued during 
the rest of the day, and remained in the gloomy 
room with her husband, smiling faintly whenever 
she caught his anxious eye; but at other times 
regarding his grave face, and his hair streaked 
with grey, with an expression of mingled pity and 
dread. 

It was onl f 'in the evening, when Hester’s bedtisae 
came, that she quitted her husband’s presence to go 
up-stairs to Hester’s room ; not to help her in un¬ 
dressing, for the child had been long accustomed 
to do everything for herself, but to sit watching hen 
and waiting to kiss her when she was in bed. 

When Hester knelt down, Rose bowed her head 
and clasped her hands, as if joining in the child’s 
inaudible petitions : a sign of grace which would 
have caused the heart of her husband to throb for 
joy. She laid her head down upon Hester’s pillow 
with her lips close to her ear, after having put out 
the light, and spoke to her in the darkness. 

“ Little Hetty,” she said, “ would you rather live 
with good people, or with people you love dearly, 
dearly?” 

Hester answered deliberately, after pausing for 
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some little time in order to consider the ques¬ 
tion— 

“ I don't think I should love any but good people.*' 

“ But you love me,” pursued Rose, “ and I'm not 
good. Would you rather have me as I am, or a 
very good mamma, as good as Mias Waldron?” 

“ Oh, but you are good,” persisted Hester, “ and 
I’d rather live with you ten times better than Miss 
Waldron, however good she is. But if you’re not 
quite, quite good yet, you’ve only to ask God.” 

“ I have asked him,” sobbed Rose, “ and I'm 
more wicked than ever. Oh, Hetty i if you had 
promised to live with somebody you didn’t love, 
and there came afterwards some one you did love 
with all your heart, and wanted you to live with 
them, what would you do, little Hetty ? ’’ 


Rose's cheek was crimson in the darkness, and 
her eye was burning, while Hester was silent again 
for a few minutes, coming to a careful judgment 
upon the particular case put before her. 

“ I should be very, very sorry,” she answered 
at last, “ but if I’d promised I would keep my 
promise.” 

John Morley's second wife said no more to her 
little step-daughter; but she gave her a kiss as 
tender as her own mother could have given. Only 
had there been a light in the room, Hester would 
have seen a face wan as death, and blue eyes filled 
with terror, bending over her ; and she would not 
have fallen asleep so peacefully as she did, with 
pleasant dreams of her new mother. 

END OF CHAPTER THE TWR1XTH. 
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BY PROFESSOR D. T. ANSTED, M.A., K.R.S., ETC. 
IN THREE PARTS.—PART THE SECOND. 


ATHENS. 

THENS is altogether a 
new city, built on a 
regular plan with wide 
streets. Its houses are 
somewhat irregular in 
point of size, but in¬ 
clude some, both in the 
business streets and in 


the outskirts, that would do honour to 
any capital in Europe. There is still to be 
seen the old town and market-place at the 
end of one of the principal streets, but it is 
pushed into a corner and almost buried by the new 
buildings, which are, it is true, far less picturesque, 
but which are certainly much more comfortable. 

Many a traveller would make the tour of the city 
and its antiquities, and leave Athens without know¬ 
ing of the existence of these medieval frag¬ 
ments, if it were not that the temple of A£olus and 
the choragic monument of Lysicrates cannot be 
reached without passing through at least part of 
them, and these imperfect but interesting specimens j rapidly increasing, 
of the real old Athens are rarely omitted from the 
list of necessary monuments, without seeing which 
the tourist may not turn his back upon the city of 
Minerva. 

I do not aspire to write a guide-book of Athens, 
or to speak of it except with a view of showing what 
Greece has done and is doing. But I may state 
that there are two main streets crossing at right 
angles, which include the principal shops, the hotels, 
and some few buildings. One of these (Hermes 
Street) enters from the Piraeus road and, running 
eastwards, terminates at the king’s palace. It is com¬ 
plete,and not likely to extend at present much farther 


towards the Piraeus. The other commences at the 
temple of ./Colus under the Acropolis, and runs out 
towards the north into parts of the town where 
building is still actively progressing. The main 
town is within the angle made by the western part 
of Hermes Street and the northern part of jEolus 
Street, and almost all the principal modem public 
buildings, except the palace and the new cathedral, 
are within this area. It is not very large, but the 
number of such buildings completed and in progress 
is so great as to form a very important and inte¬ 
resting subject of contemplation. The principal 
buildings are well and soundly constructed of stone, 
and most of them are faced with Pentelic marble. 

It is true this marble is not far off, and is very 
easily quarried, but its use is none the less credit¬ 
able when the temptation of producing a rapid 
effect with plaster and cement is fairly con¬ 
sidered. 

The population of that Athens whose condition 
in 1833 is described in the opening paragraphs 
of the last article, is now about 40,000, and is 
The principal streets are all 
well paved, the flags in front of the houses being 
laid down at the expense of the owners of the 
houses, and the roadways are well kept up. The 
houses bear a high rent; private houses of moderate 
size let readily at about j£io per month, and hotels 
and other large business houses in good positions 
yield from j£6oo to ^800 per annum. There are 
three principal and first-class hotels in the square of 
which the royal palace forms one side, and several 
others in the yEolus Street and elsewhere. The 
cost of living in the principal hotels is 12 francs 
per day, without wine, which may be calculated at 
1 ‘50 fr. more. The rooms are of good .size, lofty, 
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and tnoroughly well furnished, and the food un¬ 
exceptionable. 

• Of the public buildings several have been con¬ 
structed by the government, but many more by 
private liberality. The cathedral is very large, 
lofty, and built on the plan of the Santa Sophia 
in Constantinople. It is hapdsomely and well, 
though not perhaps Very richly, decorated, and has 
but little marble. It has been finished as much as 
fifteen years, and was therefore one of the first 
great undertakings of the young government. 

Another important church is now nearly com¬ 
pleted, scarcely less large and certainly not less 
creditable as a building. Besides these churches 
there are several less important, as well of the 
Greek Church persuasion as Roman Catholic and 
Protestant. I am .sorry to say that a very pretty 
English church is provided but no clergyman has 
yet been found to perform regular service in it, 
although the hotels arc crowded with English 
travellers. 

Educational institutions have from the first been 
among the main objects of interest to the modem 
Greeks. A very large and convenient, but not very 
handsome, university was built by the government, 
and has been long completed and in use; but 
even this owes much to funds provided by private 
persons, who have appreciated the importance of its 
influence on the rising generation. Within the walls 
of the university is a handsome hall for public 
ceremonies, in which there is at present the nucleus 
of a picture gallery, so lately presented by some 
patriotic foreign Greek, that the pictures are merely 
laid on the floor against a wall. There are already 
extensive museums of natural history, rich in local 
collections, especially of the fossil bones found at 
Pikermd. near Marathon, and described by M. 
Gaudry. Duplicates of most of these are in 
Paris, but there are no other similar collections in 
Europe. 

There is a library, which is entirely public in the 
strictest sense of the word, being open„to every one 
and greatly frequented. It is chiefly provided with 
Greek books at present, but is constantly receiving 
additions from all countries and in all languages. 
English and French books are duly appreciated. 
This library occupies a long suite of rooms ex¬ 
ceedingly well adapted for their purpose, and well 
lighted. They are lined with a series of marble 
busts of the distinguished Greeks and friends of 
Greece. Among them will be found excellent 
busts of Lord Byron and General Church. 

So popular is the university that the number of 
students is about 1,700 in all faculties, and these 
are from all parts of the country and of all stations 
in life. No doubt certain disadvantageous results 
arise from this large number of educated youths, 
for few of them go back to their families to renew 
their ordinary life, the greater number endeavour¬ 


ing to find places under government, which is at 
the best a half-idle and profitless life to the country. 

But the university is by no -means the only in¬ 
stitution that has been established for purposes 
of education. Very soon after the country became 
free, the importance of improving the intellectual 
condition of the female part of the population was 
felt, and means were taken to give instruction to 
the Greek women, especially to young ladies of the 
middle and higher classes, a matter that had pro¬ 
bably never before been thought of in the history of 
the country. More than twenty years ago a wealthy 
and patriotic Greek, named Arsakeion, who had 
himself suffered under Turkish domination, and 
escaping from his oppressed country had made a 
large fortune in Russia, left half his property to 
build and endow an institution for girls. 

Some of the students were to be kept as boarders, 
but there was aiso to be a department of general 
education, each pupil paying a small sum for 
some time ; and now there are in this establishment 
—which occupies a large and handsome building 
in one of the principal streets near the university 
—as many as 100 boarders and more than 800 
day-pupils. The instruction given is complete, and 
the age of the pupils ranges from ten to sixteen. 

There is a public examination in June, after 
which a prize, amounting in value to 1,000 drachmas 
(nearly /40), is given to the most deserving pupil. 
This also is a private endowment, secured to the 
establishment perpetually. Besides the Arsakeion, 
there is a newer institution for orphan girls, where 
as many as 500 are provided for ; and this, also, 
is the result of a private donation. 

There are at least six private girls' schools besides 
these public establishments, and the education of 
Greek women thus commenced cannot fail in a few 
years to produce a marked and very favourable 
influence on the general manners of the people, 
among whom hitherto women have been regarded- 
in rather an Oriental light. The mothers will 
henceforth be in a position to teach their children. 

There is, perhaps, some fear lest the energetic 
efforts made to urge on education to the greatest 
possible extent may defeat its object, by inducing 
too early and too great a strain on the intellect of 
young girls. In one admirably conducted esta¬ 
blishment that I visited, there were twenty-four 
masters and teachers to 150 pupils, and the hours 
of study, beginning early and ending late, were 
almost uninterrupted by intervals of relaxation. I 
was informed that precisely the same system pre¬ 
vailed generally, and although there is a vacation 
of at least three months in the heats of summer, 
during which excursions are made and the studies 
are greatly relaxed, the excessive strain can hardly 
be safely continued without ultimate injury to phy¬ 
sical development. The internal arrangements of 
the young ladies' schools are simple but efficacious. 
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Every care is taken, at least with pupils of tender 
age, to avoid the possibility of any evil from the 
occasional association of black sheep with the rest 
of the flock. The dormitories are well arranged, 
well ventilated, and well superintended. The class¬ 
rooms are small, and hardly allow sufficient space 
for the numbers. The scheme of education in¬ 
cludes, besides the grammatical study of Greek 
and a knowledge of Greek literature (including 
Plato), a careful study of French history, arith¬ 
metic, geography, the physical and natural history 
sciences, music and singing. English and German 
are commonly taught, but are not obligatory. 

Drawing is also taught to those who desire it. 
Needlework has a place, but not a prominent place, 
in the day’s work. The general management and 
superintendence of the household forms a part of 
the practice of the older pupils. 

For the instruction of young men there is, besides 
the university, a college where about 400 lads re¬ 
ceive a good education of an ordinary kind. This 
college was founded by a Greek named Varvakeion, 
and like so many donations was totally unexpected, i 
and was a kind of thank-offering to Providence for ' 
increasing his wealth in a distant land. In all | 
these cases the funds provided have been suffi- ; 
cicnt to erect a good and handsome building, i 
which is itself an ornament to the city, and also 
to endow the institution with adequate funds to j 
carry out the required object. 

In addition to the public colleges, there are 
several good private schools for boys; and not only 
are there all these institutions at Athens, but the 
Piraus also has its college, a Polytechnic school 
where all the elements of a sound general education 
arc taught, and where French and English as well 
as Greek are objects of special interest. 

A very interesting building is in process of con¬ 
struction in a part of the town at some distance 
from the principal streets, but which will soon be 
reached as the town continues to advance. It is 
called a Polytechnic school. It is of large size, 
admirably designed, and built of stone faced with 
polished Pentelic marble. The object is to give 
to workmen of all occupations the most intelligent 
and scientific knowledge of their different trades 
or employments. The building consists of a centre 
and two detached wings. The centre will contain 
collections for use, and reference models, ma¬ 
chinery, and no doubt a library. The style is 
Ionic and the building is well planned for its pur¬ 
pose, well lighted, and well ventilated. The marble 
columns are polished, and the whole of the work 
in the best taste. A large sum of money was left 
for the special purpose of constructing this build- 
ing, by a rich merchant of the name of Tossitza, 
who divided his fortune between this institution and 
his wife. At her death the widow added largely 
to the donation. 
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The construction of the building, which, though 
simple, is elaborate and costly, has gone.on steadily ; 
the architect being a distinguished Greek; and the 
funds have lately fallen short Within a few months, 
however, a further contribution of 100,000 drachmas 
(£4,000) has come in from another merchant living 
at Taganrog, and more will be forthcoming when 
necessary. Whenever a good work.of this kind has 
been commenced at Athens, there has always Deep 
found some one to carry it through. 

Not far from the university a public, museum is 
rising, for the reception of some of the numerous 
collections pouring in from every side, 'this also 
will be a beautiful building. It is being built at the 
cost of the government. 

Immediately adjoining the university an academy 
{Academia in the old meaning of the term) is now 
in course of construction, and is well advanced 
towards completion, which cannot but attract the 
notice of the traveller. It is a temple, dedicated 
to the Sciences, and built entirely of polished 
Pentelic marble. No expense has been spared to 
render it worthy of its site. The design is classical, 
and the execution good, and the building when 
completed will be an excellent though 9omewhat 
monotonous construction, serving as a public 
museum of the fine arts. It is built at the ex¬ 
pense of one man, the Baron Sinna, a Greek 
banker of Vienna, who appears prepared to carry 
out the design to its full end, and complete the 
museum in the style in which it has been com¬ 
menced. 

The expense of the building under any circum¬ 
stances must be enormous, and could hardly be un¬ 
dertaken by a government still in need of so many 
j important public works of other kinds, even if the 
! resources of Greece were greater than they now arc. 

But the Baron Sinna is not content with this. 
He has now undertaken the collection of docu¬ 
ments distributed through Europe, bearing upon 
the history of his country during the Middle Ages. 
The gentleman entrusted with so important a work 
has carte blanche to incur any necessary expenses, 
and is fully qualified to do justice to the object in 
view. Public spirit exhibited at so great a cost, 
and in so intelligent a manner, is too rare not to 
deserve encouragement from all who are capable 
of giving appreciation to it. 

Benevolent institutions have not been neglected 
among the public works in Athens due entirely to 
private enterpri se. There is a hospital for the blind, 
accommodating forty patients, and built by subscrip¬ 
tion. It has, I believe, no permanent endowment, 
but is in full operation. No one, looking at what 
has been done in other .matters, can doubt for a 
moment that this also will receive due consideration 
when the time arrives, and when it ceases to carry 
out the object in view by the means actually at 
hand. 
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The style of the building is very good, and the 
arrangements are liberal and wise. 

There are several poor-houses for the reception 
of the old and infirm, and beggary is almost un¬ 
known in Athens. 

In this account of the public institutions of the 
capital of Greece, due partly to the wise liberality 
of the government, but much more to the intelligent 
bounty of wealthy private individuals, who, having 
made large fortunes, have divided them between 
their country and their family, I have confined 
myself to the more important of those cither com¬ 
pleted or. nearly ready for their appointed use. 
There are other bequests not less considerable, and 
of very recent date. Thus, a convenient temporary 
building was erected in the large open space near 
the ruins of the great temple of Jupiter, which 
served to receive and display a number of objects 
of home and foreign manufacture sent for exhibition 
last year. 

For the city of Athens would not be behind any 
European capital in this respect, and it has had an 
exhibition of works of art and industry, which was 
in its way a complete success. The building was 
essentially temporary, and must be removed ; but 
the idea once given, a wealthy patriot, appreciating 
the advantage of such exhibitions, has given a large 
sum for the purpose of preparing a more permanent 
exhibition. 

The same gentleman—whose name, Sappa, de¬ 
serves to be recorded—has given a large sum to 
assist in the promotion of national games resembling 
the old Olympic games, under the conviction that 
such cultivation of the physical powers was desir¬ 
able and useful. 

The ancient Stadium, where the great Olympic 
games were formerly conducted, has been to some 
extent cleared out, and the money left by Mr. Sappa 
is partly devoted to prizes for the successful com- 
petitprs in these games. The whole amount given 
by Mr. Sappa is ‘600,000 drachmas (£23,000), a 
part of which having been invested to give prizes 
at the annual games, the fest will be spent on the 
exhibition building. **And no doubt in case of need 
more mondy will be forthcoming, either from the 
same quarter or from some other person. 

A modem theatre has been considered necessary 
to complete the attractions of the Oueen of Cities. 
The money has been subscribed, and before long 
this new theatre will be one of the ornaments of the 
town. 

Wherever, in fact, a need has arisen and been 
publicly recognised, some wealthy son either of 
modern Greece, as now constituted, or of those 
provinces still subject to Turkey—whose inhabitants 
feel perhaps more vividly their true nationality 
when it can only be expressed in this way, and 
who willingly sacrifice the money they have earned 
in foreign commerce to advance the interests of 


their nation, with whom they yearn tdtStSh brother¬ 
hood in every manner—has always hitherto been 
found ready to subscribe largely and in full pro¬ 
portion to his means. 

It is only by looking on matters in this way that 
we can account for the variety and excellence of the 
institutions and buildings, that cannot but astonish 
the traveller whose idea of Greece has been derived 
from the gloomy accounts, limited chiefly to stories 
of brigandage, that find their way into the news¬ 
papers. 

As a very curious example of the manner in which 
this love of country sometimes shows itself, an 
instance may be mentioned that occurred only with¬ 
in a few months. A respectable and moderately 
wealthy butcher of Athens, who had few private 
claims on his liberality, has left 100,000 drachmas 
(nearly £4,000) of his hard-earned savings to his 
country, to advance the public interests in reference 
to the Fleet. 

Many other similar instances might also be 
quoted, and it is cvicifent that the modem Greek 
looks on his country as his natural heir in the 
absence of more pressing claims. I am informed 
that few weeks pass without more or less of such 
legacies being announced. 

Such are some of the results of the liberation of 
Greece, as shown in Athens under the shadow of 
the Acropolis. A large, flourishing, and important 
city has arisen in the course of thirty years on the 
site of the few miserable ruins left by the Turks. 
This city is not built hurriedly, and of slight 
materials that will soon pass away. The chief 
buildings are permanent and in excellent taste, and 
would be regarded as ornaments m any city in the 
world. They have been built not by exhausting 
taxes, whose only object has been to decorate the 
capital at the expense of the provinces, but by pri¬ 
vate donations sent by men who loved their country, 
and many of whom, bom in provinces where the 
foreigner still rules, have taken this touching means 
to express their affection and their hopes. The 
buildings thus instructed are not only ornamental, 
but are designed to accomplish purposes of the 
highest national utility. 

Besides the buildings alluded to, there is one 
in progress for the meetings of the Chamber of 
Deputies, several hospitals have been constructed, 
and public gardens and squares have been laid cut. 
There is also an excellent botanic garden. The 
national monuments of which Athens has reason to 
be so proud—the grandest ruins of the greatest 
works ever executed by man—have been carefully 
superintended and respected, and it is in contempla¬ 
tion to remove some of the mediaeval excrescences 
that have grown around them, and preserve them 
as far as possible from further decay. There is, in¬ 
deed, a department of the government whose duty 
it is to watch over these sacred relics. 




"as wkrn wp doth WERE TRUE AN1> VO'JN 


J.F I could see that little lane, 

JJ[ Such miles away, 

If 1 could walk there once again. 
Now it is May, 

Ah ! how my heart would long for you ! 

What tears would fall! 

Once to feel young again and true 
I would give all 
Vo*.. VII —New Series. 


My future life ! But tell me, dear. 

Tell me, art thou 

Sad too sometimes for that lost year ? 
It is May now ; 

The little lane with roses hung, 

Such miles away, 

As when we both were true and young, 
Blooms fair to-day. 
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A MYSTERY. 

IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

FOUND on inquiry that the inquest in my pocket without any intention of using it ; 
had been opened that day, but no- however I improved the occasion by asking him a 
thing was elicited beyond what I few questions, and found that he occupied the 
already knew, and the inquiry was upper floor of No. 9, Crawley Street, and his room 
adjourned for a week at the request adjoined that in which Mr. Hartley slept, 
of the police inspector, who said he That was the result of my first day’s experience 
expected to obtain some important as a detective, and it was not much certainly, but 
evidence within that time. The only then my work did not really begin until the next 
witnesses examined were the old day. The funeral was to take place in the morning, 
servant, the constable whom she and as soon after that as possible I determined to 
called in, the doctor, and a neigh- make an inspection of the room, having faith in my 
bour, whose evidence to the effect card to obtain me this privilege, and indeed I found 
that he had heard a noise of groaning about half- it to be a talisman that admitted me wherever 1 
past eleven seemed to fix the time when the deed chose to go. 

was committed ; but the mystery of the closed door The police, who had hitherto found nothing in 
and window remained unexplained. the room to assist, seemed to be of opinion that 

I found there was a good deal of excitement in the they might do so, for they had preserved it in the 
neighbourhood, not caused so much by the atrocity same state as at first and kept the door locked; 
of the murder, for there was nothing in that cxcep- however my talisman unlocked it and I was allowed 
tional, but by the mystery attending it; and as I sat to look where I would, but to move nothing, to 
in the inn parlour that night, I was amused by the insure which last injunction a policeman accoin- 
wild conjectures that were started first by one and panied me in the ostensible character of guide, 
then by another. Chance had so far favoured me in I soon ascertained that there were only three 
that I found I could not have chosen a better rest- means of entrance to the room—the door, the win- 
ing-place than that inn, as it was a place of resort daw, and the chimney. My first idea had been 
for many of those who lived in Crawley Street, and that after the fatal wound had been given and the 
among others of the neighbour who had given evi¬ 
dence at the inquest 

1 had not been five minutes in the room before 
I was. aware of this fact, for he was evidently 
prapd of it, and was never weary of rehearsing the 
questions that had been put to him and the answers 
he had given. “ Says the Crowner to me, ‘ Was you 
sure it was half arter eleven?' ‘Perfect sure,’ says 
I. ‘And why?’ says he. ‘Bccos I heard the 
chimes just arterwards,’ says I. And then they 
told me to stand down.” 

This man, John Martin by name (professionally 
known as Giovanni Martini), who described him¬ 
self* as Professor of Gymnastics, was a small, mildj 
anxious-looking man, with a little chirping voice; 
he appeared quite happy at the sudden notoriety 
that had fallen upon him, but happy in a modest 
way. On hearing I was connected with the press, 
he introduced himself to me, with the information 
that he was engaged at a place of amusement; 
that he was desirous of distinguishing himself in 
the metropolis if he could get a chance, but had 
hitherto failed; and that he would take it as a great 
favour if I would come and see his performance, 
when he had no doubt 1 should be able to give him 
a good notice in my paper. With that he slipped do, and I noted two things while the policeman 
a free admission into my hand, which he informed was speaking : that the spring of the fastener was 
me was available for any night; but as I had not broken, and that about the hinge of the fastener 
come there for pleasure but business, 1 put the ticket was what appeared to be a piece of tow. 


murderer escaped, the old man in a state of ten or 
and frenzy had succeeded in reaching the door and 
locking it, with a vague intention of putting that 
barrier between him and the burglar, and had then 
crawled back to bed and there died ; but the medi¬ 
cal evidence disposed of that surmise, so having 
ascertained beyond a doubt that the door was 
locked on the inside, I dismissed that means of 
exit. 

I next examined the chimney, but the register 
was fastened down with a stout iron bar, and had 
been so for some time, the servant informed me ; so 
there only remained the window, of which I made 
a careful inspection, to the great amusement of the 
constable. 

“ You will do no good there,” he said ; “ our 
people know what they are about, and have gone 
over every square inch of the room, and I may tell 
you they don’t take much account of the window. 
Why, it stands to mason that no one could get up 
fifty feet or more of straight brick wall. The door 
and the chimney one looks to naturally, but the 
window—well, the thing’s impossible, as you-may 
see for yourself,” 

Seeing for myself was the very thing I meant to 
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“ I suppose there is no objection to my opening 
the window,” I said ; “ I want to sec the height from 
the ground.” 

“ You’ll not want to look twice,” the policeman 
replied, and with that permission I undtd the bolt, 
observing that it worked very easily for want of 
the spring, and threw up the window. I own 1 
was disappointed, for I had hoped to lind an out¬ 
house whose roof would have afforded some means 
of reaching the window, but it was as the policeman 
said a sheer descent ; and he, seeing my blank ex¬ 
pression, smiled. Right and left were the zinc 
water-pipes, but too far from the window for any 
one to have ascended by them ; about four feet 
below me ran a projecting cornice of brick, about 
an inch and a half wide, broken away in parts, and 
scarcely affording foothold for a cat ; it seemed to 
me very rotten, and patched here and there with 
something white as though the mortar had crumbled 
down upon it ; or the spots might, I thought, be 
damp-stains ; the wall was otherwise unbroken, and 
had apparently at one time a vine ti .lined up it, 
as I observed the nail-holes in the mortar. There 
was a paved yard at the back of the house, and 
beyond that a huge warehouse. 

“ Nothing there,” said the policeman as 1 shut 
down the window. 

•‘Nothing there,” I replied, “and now l should 
like to inspect the escritoire that was broken 
open.” 

This was a plain stained deal piece of furniture, 
fitted up with drawers and pigeon-holes, and with 
a sloping front secured with a lock ; the marks of 
the instrument with ivhich it had been forced open 
were very distinct, the wood being soft ; some of 
these were sharp and square, others jagged and 
diagonal. 

There being nothing more to be seen, I returned 
to my inn, where T made a careful memorandum of 
all I had observed, and was obliged to confess to 
myself that it was not much. The only conclusions 
at which 1 had arrived were two, namely, that the 
entry had been made by the window, and that the 
chisel with which the desk had been forced bad 
broken during the operation, which accounted for 
the inequality of the marks. 

There were two things that led me to the con¬ 
clusion I have mentioned concerning the window. 
In the first place, it was the only possible entrance ; 
in the second place, it did not appear very difficult 
to bolt it after leav ing, owing to the absence of the 
spring, and consequent looseness of the fastening. 
The little bit of tow-like stuff had suggested the 
mode of doing this to me ; I supposed that it had 
been effected by a piece of string passed over the 
bolt, and the two ends brought outside through the 
crack between the sashes, then upon these being 
pulled the bolt would at once be returned to its 
place and the string withdrawn, but upon this with- 
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drawal it had left the tell-tale piece of tow sticking 
in the joint of the hasp. 

I was rather pleased with that discovery, but was 
still as far as ever from the object of my inquiry, 
namely, who was the guilty man? and the onh 
thing was to proceed systematically. I and the 
police were working at different ends of the ques 
tion, and besides my natural desire to dear m\ 
friend from the charge, I was also animated by a 
sense of rivalry that sharpened my wits wonderfully. 
They had marked down a man, and were striving 
to follow the clue from him up to the crime; I on 
my part marked down the crime, and strove to 
follow the clue from that to the man; in other 
words, they were working from a theory, I was 
working from a fact, and very desirous of proving 
that my system was the right one. 

In pursuance of my plan, having now discovered, 
as I imagined, the place of entry, the next thing to 
be done was to find out how the murderer cquld 
have got there, and this was a difficult question. 
I made inquiries at the warehouse in the rear, 
and found that was closed every night at nine 
o’clock, so that there would be no one to overlook 
the back of Crawley Street. I measured with my 
eye the distance from the warehouse to the fatal 
window, and was satisfied that no one could have 
efiected a communication between the two; I 
thought of the water-pipes, I thought of the narrow 
cornice, but could find no solution to the problem, 
and was getting very despondent. 

So the week passed, and I was present at the 
adjourned inquest. Ormcrod was also there, very 
nervous and agitated ; but 1 carefully avoided infect¬ 
ing his eye, as 1 feared that in his present state he 
would forget the caution I had given him, and make 
some sign of recognition. The whole of the pro¬ 
ceedings that day assumed the form of an accusa¬ 
tion against my friend, and the police seemed quite 
confident that they had got their man. The old 
servant was recalled to prove at what time he left 
Crawley Street, the waiter to prove at what time 
he returned to the inn, and then came the most 
damaging piece of evidence of all—a note which 
old Hartley had received the very day of the 
murder was traced to Orm.erod. The latter, who 
was now terribly agitated, insisted upon making a 
statement, the first part of which was all very well, 
being simply an explanation of how that note came 
into his possession, it being a part of the money his 
uncle had given him, but the last part completed 
the case of suspicion already raised against him— 
he could not tell the real reason for his absence 
that night, so he told a lie about it, and so trans¬ 
parent a lie that it was disproved at once. 

The verdict was “Wilful murder against John 
Ownerod," and he was committed on the coroner’s 
warrant. 

rS'D or CHAPTER THE SPCOBD. 
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A VISIT TO THE PYRAMIDS. 

UY SIH. FREDERICK ARROW. 

the first time with wonder and admiration, mixed 
with awe, as their sharp outlines stood out in strong 
relief against the evening sky. 

The waning twilight soon shut them from our 
gaze, and at six o’clock we glided into the station 
at Cairo. How and why we arrived when we did 
is more than I can tell; however, the blind goddess 
stuck by us to the last, and my friend and I found 
ourselves at half-past six sitting down to a capital 
dinner at one of the best hotels in Cairo—the H6tel 
de l’Orient, for which we had a billet—while lots 
of our fellow-travellers were still cn route. 

Many did not arrive till ten p.m., and others 
kept dropping in until next morning; some of 
them even had to wander about without anywhere 
to put their heads, every place being full We had 
a fight for the luggage, not with the railway porters 
—for the best of all reasons, that there arc no such 
functionaries—but with the drivers and donkey- 
boys, and ultimately we walked to our hotel with our 
possessions on two donkeys, and a large retinue 
clamorous for baksheesh. The hotel was so full 
that they could not give us a room to sleep in, every 
place even to the floors of the saloon being allotted ; 
but they promised one for the morrow, and a room 
near at hand could be secured in a private house 
if we liked to pay ten francs a-piece for a bed— 
anywhere, or nowhere—there we were, and there wc but of this more anon. We at once accepted the 
meant to stop. At last we moved off, but ourbaro- bargain, and took possession in the course of the 
meter, which had been rising, experienced a rapid I evening. 

fall when wc found ourselves backed into the Suez ; It wavs up a huge gateway, in a very narrow 
station, where two trains, equally full, were waiting. I and particularly noisy bazaar; but as there were 
How we got off at last I have no idea, but after ; mosquito-curtains, and it was tolerably clean, wc 
considerable delay we all started, our train being thought ourselves very well off. The landlady was 
the last. What were the rules which regulated a hideous old Frenchwoman, with a fat and rather 
the traffic, or what they meant to do with us after bedizened daughter. 

all, seemed equally incomprehensible. Sometimes I spent some long days this w r eck—this was a day 
they would shunt the leading trains and let us pass and a half, and very glad I was to crawl under my 
ahead, reversing the operation at the next station ; curtains ; but, though I defeated the machinations 
and what they stopped at all for was a mystery, i of the mosquitoes to keep me awake, a band in the 
unless it was to give the natives an opportunity of j bazaar did murder sleep for a long time. Either 
extracting “ baksheesh,” and the wearied traveller j exhausted nature or exhausted trumpeters at last 
a chance of getting a glass of water, or an orange at allowed me a few precious moments, and it really 
about ten times its customary value. did not seem as if I had had half an hour’s rest 

When wc started again there was the most when a wretched dragoman stumbled into our room 
delightful jumble, as this was the junction for Alex- —at half-past four, 22 nd November—to say the 
andria. Very few, if any, wanted to go there ; but noble steeds were at the door, destined to bear us, 
some did go, as I heard afterwards, against their under his guidance, to the Pyramids, 
will At last we got fairly off, and bending back There was nothing for it but to growl and go. 

again to the southward, passed through a country The coldest part of the night comes, they say, 

as rich and fertile as the neighbouring Desert was just before dawn, and certainly there was no devia- 
arid and barren, until, just before sunset, the tion from the rule on this particular morning, for it 
Pyramids of Ghizeh met the eye, and many of my was very cheerless. As we approached the Nile, a 
fellow-travellers, like myself, looked upon them for 1 raw fog came rising off its waters into the narrow 


I onl * lcat ^ uez J etl y- E yenat 

“jFX that early hour we were by no 
j means the only strangers out, and 
^ or the next two hours there was 
il v a cont * nua l accession to our num- 

j\ /jBfe-' 1 hers. The only thing that did not 
>; 7 ^^SsStJ arr ' vc was the train, which we 

/ fondly hoped was to land us at 

Cairo by two p.m. Blank dismay 
* was apparent on most faces. The 
<■ ladies seemed the most cheery, though, 
\/« to look at their stupendous boxes, with 

a ball in prospect at night, and appa¬ 
rently small hopes of getting there, they might well 
have been pardoned if they had given way to their 
feelings. N ot an official was to be seen. The office 
was open, but no one there, and the-only news heard 
was an alarming rumour that we were to wait until 
two “ specials " for ambassadors had been sent off. 
However we were spared that subject of complaint, 
and at last, about nine a.m., a train was scon 
coming down from the town. 

Hardly had it stopped when it was carried by 
storm; entreaties, supplications, and threats of 
the staff, who had arrived in it, were of no avail. 
In a minute every corner was crowded—luggage 
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streets and lanes of the suburb which connects 
Cairo with the river. 

It was just getting into a grey twilight when 
we reached the river, which we had to cross 
in a boat. There was a ferry apparently, as there 
was an office where tolls were taken, and the usual 
scene which takes place when money passes be¬ 
tween Egyptians occurred—a regular row, in which 
our dragoman, the toll-collector, and innumerable 
boatmen took part. How they settled it I cannot 
say, but I think the dragoman had the best of 
it; and, after some time, ourselves and our donkeys 
together, four Italians and their steeds, were safely 
embarked in one of the ordinary large-decked boats 
of the river. 

With considerable noise we shoved off into the 
stream, and were in due time safely landed on 
the other side, the donkeys showing a decided 
preference for getting out of rather than into the 
boat. This was our first sight of the Nile, and 
although not, perhaps, altogether to its advantage, 
the grey light of the early morning gave it an ap¬ 
pearance of vagueness and size which a later view 
dispelled. 

Before, however, wc got fairly en route again, 
the first beams of the sun were beginning to dis¬ 
perse the gloom, bringing into light more distant 
points, which had been hitherto undefinable, the 
building enclosing the Nilometer and the adjacent 
palace forming prominent objects in ihe landscape. 

After passing through a village and a grove of 
palms, we crossed the railway to Upper Egypt, and 
got into a capital new road, which the Viceroy had 
made to enable his guests to go to the Pyramids 
with more ease than the state of the country—still 
partially covered by the receding inundation—would 
otherwise have allowed. There was, in fact, on 
the top of an embankment, some thirty feet wide, 
a regular road, with trees planted on either side, 
along which our donkeys went very cheerily, my 
quad, with fifteen stone on his back, going quite 
at his ease. 

The distance from the river to the Pyramids is 
about five miles, over a flat, fertile country, in which 
they form the principal feature. Without architec¬ 
tural beauty there is something very striking in 
their appearance, and when full in view they grow 
upon you till at their base you realise their grandeur 
and immensity; looking up at them they are over¬ 
whelming, and though shorn of their earliest 
splendour (for originally they were cased with white 
marble), there is something very imposing and 
grand in their simplicity. They seem the very 
personification of power, and, strange and mys¬ 
terious like their unknown history, they impress the 
visitor with awe and wonder. How little, indeed, 
is known about them ! They have stood for four 
thousand years, and may, if time lasts, stand as 
much longer, for no signs of decay are visible, 


except where man’s curiosity has interfered with 
their original integrity. Who built them ? What 
appliances had they for transporting and lifting 
such enormous masses ? Where were the science 
and skill attained which gave such mechanical 
strength and accurate fitting? and, above all, fbr 
what purpose were they erected ? 

Such were one’s musing thoughts, and such have 
been the thoughts of thousands—perhaps millions 
—who have beheld them with even less know¬ 
ledge than the scientific research of the last fifty 
years has brought to light. I could almost go with 
Piazzi Smyth, who assigns the Great Pyramid to 
Divine agency, although I can hardly follow him in 
his views as to its being a standard of weights and 
measures, though in his book he has very charm¬ 
ingly wrought out the theory. The astronomical 
part of his view is especially interesting. 

The inside of the Pyramid is as wonderful as 
the outside; the inclination of the passages, the 
concealed but perfectly ventilated King’s Chamber, 
with the porphyry bath, or sarcophagus, if it may 
be so called; the wonderful finish of the masonry ; 
the security of access—all instance some great pur¬ 
pose, and the mind is lost in conjecture as to what 
it may have been. One thing alone seems clear : 
whatever that purpose was, it fulfils it still: perhaps 
—although it may be presumptuous to say so in an 
age like this—only to be known in that day “ when 
all secrets shall be revealed.” 

Any lengthened description of the Pyramids, and 
of the temples below the level of their base which 
have been excavated in late years, is as much be¬ 
yond me as it is unnecessary, there being many 
st.indard works in which they have been described 
and fully discussed. 

I must not omit to mention the Sphinx. I was 
really very much struck with it; and it seemed to 
me a fitting accompaniment to the place, couching 
at the feet as a guard to its wondrous companions ; 
but 1 could not by any means realise the glowing 
descriptions that have been written about tire 
sublime repose and mysterious beauty of the face. 

It wants, I suppose, a more poetical imagination 
than I possess, and I was very much inclined to 
laugh, remembering what I had read, and contrast¬ 
ing it with what I saw. 

It was past ten o’clock when my friend and I sat 
down to make our breakfast, under the shade of 
one of the angular sides of the Great Pyramid, 
and wc agreed that we had been well repaid for 
our early ride. 

If wc could only have got rid of the Arabs, we 
should have been happy; but these vagabonds 
destroy one’s pleasure: from the time of a tra¬ 
veller’s arrival until his departure, there is one 
incessant round of quarrelling and attempt at ex¬ 
tortion. Not content with the authorised plunder 
through their sheikh, their whole object is by worry- 
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mg, or bullying, to get an additional payment as 
baksheesh to themselves individually. 

Our dragoman wisely advised us to leave our 
money at home, and stipulated that we should 
make no payments except through him, and by 
this arrangement, and firmness of bearing (with 
some help perhaps from the sight of a stout ash 
stick I usually carry), we at last got rid of them, the 
appearance of some fresh victims, who arrived as 
we were preparing to mount, accelerating their de¬ 
parture. 

If Ismail would only exterminate these Ish- 
maclites, as his grandfather did the Mamlooks, I 
do not think any one would object. 

The route affords a very good idea of the culti¬ 
vated country of Lower Egypt, and of the impor¬ 
tance and wonderful effect of the inundation of the j 
Nile. Canals and water-courses crossed in every , 
direction, and wherever the waters had receded 
sufficiently to give a footing, fellaheen were to be 
seen splashing through the soft alluvial soil, sowing 
seed broadcast. j 

The deposit looks like rich black mud, and 
wherever it covers the sand a bog-like earth is 
formed, resembling the stuff we put into garden- 
beds for azaleas and rhododendrons. Cotton 
and sugar-cane, with maize and Indian corn, 
seemed to be the principal crops in cultivation, 
while the quantity of date-palms told of the land of 
the Arab and the Desert. We recrossed the river 


young one shouting for the police. He had, in¬ 
deed, some fear of the cadi; but the landlord of the 
hotel, who made the bargain, went in and settled 
the matter. 

The evening was spent in rambling about the 
bazaars, brilliant with illuminations, and with an 
hour at the opera, to which the Khedive and li:; 
guests went in state. It was a very elegant anti 
commodious house, said to have cost ,-£80,000, ant. 
there was a tolerable opera and a very good ballet 
I did not stay long, for after forty-three hours of ex 
citcment, out of which three only had been spent in 
bed, I felt the want of rest, and enjoyed my capita' 
bed and very comfortable apartment at the Mote' 
dc l'Onent, in which I was now located. 

I remained for three days longer at Cairo, and 
saw all the usual sights—Joseph’s Well, the Tombs 
of the Khalifs, the Museum at Boulak, the Great 
Mosque, the scene of the destruction of the Mam¬ 
looks ; but my great delight was the quaint, 
thoroughly Eastern bazaars, and the magnificent 
view from the Imambarrali, to which I went cm, 
afternoon to see the sun set. 

j 1 hoped to have accomplished a visit to the an- 
| cicnt Heliopolis, the Ruins of Memphis, and the 
Pyramids of Sakarah, but from the state of the 
country was unable to accomplish it, the roads being 
generally broken up by the inundation. From the 
j citadel one could see how generally this affects the 
country. 


much as we had crossed, except in having to pole | The view was indeed exceedingly interesting 


up a long way against the current, to enable us to 
fetch our landing on the other side. Some little 
difficulty about the entree , and the wish to get back 
pretty early, prevented our visiting the Nilometer. 

They say it is now just as Herodotus described 
it, but (though three thousand years is a respectable 
antiquity) it is a juvenile compared to the Pyramids 
of Ghizch. We were very glad to get to the hotel 
about one, but too tired to go to the races held in 
the afternoon at the Abassich on the edge of the 
Desert. 

The Viceroy and his guests were there, but it 
was a very tame affair: a feeble copy of a French 
meeting, which is not saying much for it. The 
only fun was a dromedary-race, and that, as the 
pace was only about six miles an hour, was not 
very exciting. A far more animating scene took 
place when my friend went to remove his traps 
to the hotel from our lodging, mine having come 
quietly beforehand. The question of payment for 
our night's lodging was not raised until his were 
removed. The old Frenchwoman demanded five 
pounds instead of a napoleon, and, assisted by the 
stout daughter, tried to impound the portmanteaus. 

At last, after a pitched battle, my friend, assisted , 
by the dragoman (who had hovered on the skirts 
of the fight), issued triumphant with bag and bag¬ 
gage, .leaving the old lady on the floor, and the i 


In one unbroken sweep for three parts of the 
circle you see a highly cultivated country intci - 
sccted in every direction with canals, the Nile 
flowing in a grand volume across it ; the city 
itself, with its picturesque mosques and counties, 
minarets, forming an inside ring, as it were, of 
which your standpoint is the centre. In the dis¬ 
tance beyond the N ile loomed up the gigantic forms 
of the Pyramids, and as far as the eye could reacli 
in the middle distance were the smaller and more 
numerous Pyramids of Sakarah. Behind you the 
panorama was closed by a range of sand-hills, 
bringing the Desert up to the very gales of Cairo. 

The most beautiful effect, however, was that of 
the setting sun, throwing its slanting beams on the 
towers and minarets of the city, lighting up the 
scene with a rosy glow, and the extraordinary ap¬ 
pearance given by it to the Pyramids themselves. 

As the sun set, its edge almost touched the Great 
Pyramid, and the change from the flood of crimson 
light in which they glowed, showing each line and 
angle with wonderful accuracy, to a black sombre 
mass, as the sun sank below the horizon, was very 
striking. Those who have seen an Egyptian sunset 
will realise how charming the scene was. I was 
never tired of it, and went every, day to enjoy its 
beauties, and to wish that Turner could have made 
of it a study. 
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HESTER MORLEY’S PROMISE. 

BY HESBA STRETTON, 

AUTHOR OF “THE DOCTOR'S DILEMMA,” ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTEENTH. 

A GREAT GULF. 

A FEW days after this singular conduct on the part 
of Rose Morley, she received a letter, informing her 
that a distant relative, residing a long way from 


and down the habitation, and locked them up in 
the drawing-room, which, as we know, had been 
renovated and furnished expressly for her own use. 

In this way there was no vestige left of her late 
presence in the home, except an ominous and most 
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Little Aston, was upon the point of death, and 
wished to see her once more. J ohn M orlcy opposed 
no obstacle to the fulfilment of this desire, and gave 
his wife every assistance in his power. Her arrange¬ 
ments for her absence were very peculiar. She 
gathered together every small possession of her own, 
every little trace of her dwelling there, scattered up 


mournful void. When John Morley entered his 
chamber for the first time after her departure, he 
started, with a vague and sudden fright, at its 
emptiness ; and his eyes sought in vain for some 
token of his young wife. There was the same 
sense of dreary chillness as when all the mementoes 
of Hester’s mother had been cleared away from the 
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place which was to know her no more. Through¬ 
out the whole house it was the same ; there was no 
hint left that Rose had ever been one of its inmates, 
except that an ever-growing gloom of absence and 
abandonment seemed to hang over every apartment. 

In his undefined uneasiness he thought of com¬ 
forting himself with a glance at the bright room 
which was all hers ; but the door did not yield to 
his touch. It was locked, and the key taken away. 
The servant, who had some secret suspicions of her 
own, stole to the door after her master had left it, 
and put her eye to the key-hole. There was no ray 
of light in the room, though it was full day ; it 
followed therefore, as a natural inference, that Mrs. 
John Morlcy had closed the shutters, and drawn 
the thick curtains, before she carried away the key, 
to insure no intrusion into her room during her 
absence. 

She had set out early in the morning, and the 
day, long and dull, dragged heavily past, both for 
John Morley and Hester. From time to time her 
husband traced her journey, saying, “Now she is 
at such a place ; at this hour she is waiting at such 
a station.” As evening drew on he sat down to 
write his first letter to her, a tender yet stately 
letter, with none of the unmeaning expressions 
which a man of another stamp might have used. 

It was an epistle fit for publication, choice and 
elegant in its phrases ; but it was no other than the 
transcript of his own orderly and elevated mind. 
Being also a religious man. writing to his wife, who 
would read the letter at the death-bed of a fellow- 
mortal, he added some thoughts, solemn, earnest, 
and devout, which surely could not fail to touch 
the heart of hearts even of a giddy and careless 
girl. 

And his Rose was not that, he said to himself, 
with a quick and rare moisture of the eyes, as he 
recalled her kneeling at lii§ side only a few days 
ago, with her humble confession of unworthiness ; 
and from the very depths of his soul there went 
up a fresh cry to God, one of thousands, that he 
would turn the heart of his wife towards himself. 

He directed the cover of his letter with a sort of 
pride in the characters which ran from his pen, 
“ Mrs. John Morley.” She bore his name, and 
belonged to him. The old glow came back as 
when in former days he had written the same 
name, though to another person. 

His wife ! 

Wherever she went, or whoever admired her, she 
was still Mrs. John Morley. Good man as he was, 
he felt as much pride in her attractions as a more 
worldly husband would have done. It was not at 
all less sweet to him to think of her gaining homage 
and favour by her beauty and winsome ways. 

While he was writing to her the house did not 
seem quite so empty; there was, as it were, an 
affirmation that she had been there, and would be 


there again in a few days. There was a fine plea¬ 
sure in having to indite one of his letters to her, 
and above all in addressing it to Mrs. John Morley. 
The man had a whole world of unconscious egotism 
in him. 

He was called away abruptly from this agreeable 
duty by the intrusion of some country-folk, who had 
come to ask his counsel concerning some question 
which perplexed them. It was no unusual occur¬ 
rence with him. Next to the rector—who also was 
a bookish man, and often condescended to enter 
his shop, though there was a church bookseller 
living in the square—John Morlcy was reckoned 
the wisest man to be met with for ten miles round 
the town, whether in questions of law, physic, or re¬ 
ligion. He was, moreover, more courteous than a 
doctor, loss crafty than a lawyer, and more liberal 
than a priest. Whatever might be the vexed topic 
of the day, it was necessary to discuss it with the 
well-read bookseller, and to see what new light he 
could throw upon it. It was a homage palatable 
to John Morlcy, even when paid to him by gaping 
rustics. 

But to-day, even while he listened, and advised, 
and adjudged, there was a calm, sweet under¬ 
current of thought, following his young wife in the 
progress of her day’s journey. 

When the hour came for closing the shop, it 
brought also the time appointed for attending a 
week-night service at his chapel. He posted his 
letter on the way, with a silent blessing in his 
heart upon her who should open it. An unusual 
fervour was kindled in his spirit. He saw close at 
hand the answer to his many prayers. Rose would 
come back to him from the solemn death bed she 
was gone to witness, changed just as he would wish 
her to be changed, not in sweetness of temper, nor 
even in buoyancy of spirits, but weaned from the 
world, and purged from earthly tastes and long¬ 
ings. 

He almost regarded this death as being expressly 
ordained for the conversion of his wife. Wrapped 
up in the vivid realisation of the scene now being 
enacted before her eyes, the words of the old 
preacher fell unheeded upon his ears, and when 
the hour’s service was ended, he awoke from his 
reverie with a start of surprise. 

Mr. Waldron joined him on his way home, and 
having a subject of church discipline to discuss, in 
which they were both interested, he entered the 
house with him. A tacit and cool intimacy, rather 
closer than a mere acquaintanceship, had sprung up 
between them of late, which both would probably 
have been slow to admit. John Morley, on the one 
hand, a scholarly, studious man, whose whole life 
had been given to dipping into varied studies ; and 
David Waldron, on the other, a hard-headed Par¬ 
liamentary debater, caring little for general litera¬ 
ture, but living his public life fcf the sole purpose 
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of protecting and advancing the interests of his de¬ 
nomination. Sometimes the latter picked up 
thoughts and arguments from John Morlcy, which 
told well in his own brief but weighty utterances in 
the House. So Mr. Waldron sat down familiarly 
upon the bookseller’s hearth, and foot to foot and 
elbow' to elbow discussed with him the questions 
which interested him most. 

The two men were so utterly absorbed in their 
conversation that neither of them heard a gentle 
rap, which was repeated two or three times before 
the door was pushed open, and Hester appeared on 
the threshold. The little girl had been undressed, 
but she had put on her frock over her night-gown, 
and slipped her bare feet into her shoes. She stood 
still in the doorway of her father’s room, holding a 
letter in her hand. It was a more extraordinary 
apparition in the eyes of John Morlcy than of Mr. 
Waldron. 

“ What is the matter, Hester ?” asked her father 
hurriedly. 

“ Come in, Hetty,” said Mr. Waldron ; “ come 
here, ami speak to me. Why, I've had a little girl 
of my own, so you need not be frightened at me.” 

Hester advanced into the room, and shook hands 
with the great man ; and then she went on to her 
father’s side with the letter she was carrying. 

“Father,” she said, “I was just getting into bed 
when I found this letter on the pillow, and a slip 
of paper with it telling me to give it to nobody but 
you. So I thought I’d better bring it down-stairs 
to you at once.” 

It was directed to him in his wife's handwriting, 
but for an instant his mind was full of the argument 
with which he had been about to reply to Mr. Wal¬ 
dron. The child lingered at his side, with her eyes 
fastened upon the letter, waiting for him to open it; 
but not until he had finished his reasoning, and 
brought it to a triumphant climax, did he rise from 
his chair and take the letter to the lamp to read it. 

tl Hester,” said Mr. Waldron, by way of improv¬ 
ing the occasion, and speaking a word in season, 
“ do you ever forget to say your prayers before you 
go to bed ? ” 

“ No,” answered Hester, with a look of surprise, 
“ never. Do you, Mr. Waldron ? ” 

It is possible that he did. At any rate he did 
not reply with the same promptitude that Hester 
had done, and he answered only by another question. 

“What have you prayed for to-night?” he 
asked. 

■“ I asked God to-night,” answered Hester, “ to be 
good to all very wicked people, and change their 
hearts : robbers, yott know, and everybody who is 
very wicked.” 

The colour mantled the child's earnest face, as 
she gazed pensively and somewhat mournfully into 
the fire. She had pushed back her hair behind her 
small white ears, and stood motionless, with her 


arms drooping and her head bent in an attitude of 
dejection and melancholy, which touched even Mr. 
Waldron’s blunt nature. He was searching for 
something to say which should chase the gloom 
from her childish face—when, all at once, tvithout 
sound or sign beforehand, John Morleyfell heavily 
to the ground. 

It was as if some mighty invisible hand had 
struck him down with a blow. He had fallen back¬ 
wards, and lay apparently lifeless upon the floor, 
grasping tightly in his fingers the letter which he 
had been reading. His face, always pale, had lost 
all that looked like life, and from under his half- 
closed eyelids the glazed eyes showed themselves 
without lustre or consciousness. In an instant 
Hester was on her knees beside him—neither help¬ 
less nor frightened, as other children might have 
been, but with the sad self-possession of a woman. 
She raised her father’s head, and placed under it 
her little arm, looking up pitifully into Mr. Waldron’s 
face. 

“ The servant!” cried Mr. Waldron, running to 
the door ; “ we must send for the doctor, Hester.” 

“ There is nobody in the house but me,” she 
answered, “ unless Lawson is up-stairs in the top 
room. Martha is gone out this evening.” 

“ What can I do ? ” he exclaimed, running back 
again, and stooping over the lifeless man ; “ I 
cannot leave you alone. Is it a fit of any kind, 
Hester?” 

“ I don’t know,” she said, “ but please put your 
arm here, while I look if Lawson is up-stairs.” He 
did as she bade him, and she darted swiftly out of 
the room. Mr. Waldron's eyes strayed from the 
pallid face resting upon his arm to the half-unfolded 
letter still griped firmly in John Morley’s stiffened 
hand. He had neither wish nor intention to read 
it, but three or four words caught his eye unawares, 
which sent the blood out of his shrewd, hard face, 
and set his calm, honest heart beating heavily, like 
the blows of a sledge-hammer. He drew towards 
him a cushion and hassock, and rested John 
Morley’s insensible head against them ; while with 
some difficulty he loosened the closed fingers, and 
released the letter. In his turn he carried it to the 
lamp, and held it with a shaking hand to the light 
It began abruptly : 

“ I am the most wicked and shameful woman 
you ever knew. Oh ! why was I bom so wicked ? 
or why didn’t I die when 1 was only a little child 
like Hetty ? 

“ How good you were to me the other day ! You 
suffered me to kneel at your feet, and kiss your 
hand—only you did not know how wicked I was ; 
and all the day long, while I sat looking at you, 
you never lifted up your head without a kind word 
and a smile for me—your head, which is going grey, 
and ought to be held in honour by everybody about 
you. Oh! why did you not choose a wife who 
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could not have been so wicked as to bring dishonour 
upon you ? You arc so good and wise—only not 
wise in loving a shameful thing like me. It is all 
like a dream—a very horrible and dreadful dream, 
from which I can never awake and find that it is 
only a wicked dream. If I could only be what I 
was when you married me ! If I could only be what 
I was three months ago ! If I could only have seen 
beforehand how I was being led on—how we were 
both being led on by Satan—oh ! I should have 
turned back quickly, and found a shelter by your 
side. But it is too late now—for ever! 

“ 1 have gathered up everything which could 
remind you of me, and if 1 could I would have 
destroyed that room, which was mine and which 
must remain under your roof. I did ask God if he 
could not destroy it, as he destroyed Sodom and 
Gomorrah. 

“ I do not go away to be happy. I go away be¬ 
cause to stay longer in your home is to be guilty 
of a greater wrong against you. Robert takes me 
away with no thought of being happier, but be¬ 
cause he can do nothing else. Oh ! 1 pity you ; 1 
am angry for you ; I could smite myself to death, 
if that would do you good. But after death is the 
judgment, and 1 am afraid of that judgment. 

“ Oh ! why did you marry me ? Hester told me 
once how his father, Robert’s father, came to you, 
and exhorted you not to marry a godless woman. 
Yet you did. There was nothing in common 
between us. You took me out of the old, merry, 
careless life, and hrought me into a new one, one 
where I could scarcely breathe. It was all gloom, 
and darkness, and silence to me, till Robert came, 
and then there was a light which dazzled me, and I 
saw nothing. And now there is complete dark¬ 
ness, that utter darkness into which the outcasts are 
driven. 

“ Oh, God ! ” 

“ Oh, God!” echoed Mr. Waldron, with a groan. 
There was no other word added to Rose Morley’s 
letter, and no other cry was uttered by the lips of 
the man who read it. He laid it down and tried 
to think, but his usually clear brain was in a maze, 
and his confused thoughts resolved themselves 
again into the same simple, deep, unfathomable 
cry which left everything to be divined by the 
heavenly Helper; and once more his quivering 
lips breathed, “ Oh, my God 1 ” 

“What is the matter?” asked a voice beside him ) 
and turning his gaze away from the letter in his’ 
hand, he saw Hester at his elbow, straining her 
eyes to read her step-mother’s writing. Lawson 
was looking on with a wild, half-crazy expression, 
and he too came forward as Mr. Waldron remained 
silent and stupefied. 

“ What is the matter with my master ? ” he asked. 

Before Mr Waldron could frame any reply, John 
Morley gave the first token of returning life by 


heaving a profound sigh. Hester was upon her 
knees beside him again in a moment, pressing her 
small cold hands upon his burning forehead, and 
speaking to him in quiet tones. He lay still for a 
few minutes, but after awhile he pusucd her on one 
side, and staggered to his feet. He confronted Mr. 
Waldron, and the two men looked speechlessly 
into one another's eyes, having no need of words. 

The crushed and torn letter lay upon the table in 
the full light of the lamp. Neither of them looked 
at it, though both saw it, and both, in their fevered 
brains, were repeating the words written in it. Mr. 
Waldron at last tiied to speak, but twice his voice 
| failed him, until by a great effort he cried, while 
still gazing into John Morley’s face, “He is my 
only son.” 

“ Leave me,” exclaimed John Morley, awakening 
to the full shame and grief that had befallen him, 
“ let me be alone. Why do you all stand staring 
upon me ? Leave me to myself, I say.” 

“ No, brother, no,” answered Mr. Waldron, his 
voice broken by sobs; “ God is our only refuge till 
this calamity be overpast. Let us pray together, 
j brother.’’ 

j He knelt down, and Hester knelt also; but 
j Lawson remained standing near the table, where 
the letter lay open before him. John Morley him¬ 
self hail fallen hack into his chair, in a maze of 
anguish and dishonour, lie could not pray yet. 
In the whole universe there was no one but himself 
and the wife who had proved unfaithful to him. If 
there was a faint thought of God lingering some¬ 
where in the dark cells of memory, it was only 
j of a Being who either saw all these crimes with¬ 
out having the power to prevent them, or who was 
so far removed in a serene and selfish blessed¬ 
ness that he could pay no attention to the sorrows 
of his creatures, lie felt as yet no need of prayer. 

But while lie was thus lost in a stupor of despair, 
a prayer, mingled with sobs and tears, was being 
offered up for him by Mr. Waldron, who now for 
the first time r aliscd how very near a brother 
John Morley was to him. When he had hi ought 
his broken supplication to a close, he rose from his 
knees, and clasped John Morley’s hand affection¬ 
ately and humbly. But “ he spoke no word unto 
him, for he saw that his grief was very great.” 

A few minutes afterwards John Morley was left 
alone, and Hester was crying herself bitterly to sleep 
upon the pillow where Rose Morley’s letter had 
lain hidden all day. 


CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH. 

IN T1IE SHAUOW. 

IN the dead of the night the child’s slumbers were 
suddenly broken by a light falling upon her closed 
eyelids. She awoke, and opened her eyes upon her 
father’s face bending over her. He had placed his 
candle upon the chair at the side of the bed, and 
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the light shone full upon him. His eyes were blood- | 
shot and strained, and his face wore a scared and 
haggard expression, as if he were gazing spell-bound 
upon some horrible vision. He was grasping in his 
hand, which was already cut and blood-stained, a 
sharpened razor, the hard bright steel of which was 
gleaming brightly. Never had Hester seen him 
thus visit her in her sleep before. She sat up on 
her pillow, and looked earnestly into her father’s 
face, until he seemed troubled, and turned away 
uneasily from her childish scrutiny. 

But he spoke after a little while, in hoarse and 
tremulous tones. 

“ Child," he said, “ it is sometimes better to die 
than to live.” 

“Are you very angry, father?" asked Hester. 

He did not answer her, but stood looking down * 
upon her with his bloodshot eyes. 

“ I don’t know what is the matter,’’ she said, 
lifting up her hand and laying it on his neck, while | 
he bent lower to receive the rare caress ; “ I don't ] 
understand what has happened ; I am only a little j 
gill, but ; am your own daughter; tell me what is j 
the matter, father.” ] 

" She is gone away,” he answered, trembling and j 
shivering ; “ Rose has left me." 

“ 1 know she is gone away," said Hester, drawing 
down his face to her lips and kissing it; “ but she 


dower she had brought him, be the food of his 
thoughts night and day ? Would he%iot cat, and 
sleep, and read, with the remembrance of her in¬ 
famy always before him ? It was a horrible, un¬ 
heard-of thing to happen to him. He had, known 
that such sins were, but only as a thinker and 
philosopher. He had contemplated them afar Off, 
as one of the many social problems which were alto¬ 
gether apart from himself, and which could never 
enter the sphere where he dwelt. It was a loath¬ 
some leprosy, to be looked at from a distance ; but 
it had never entered his heart to conceive of the 
tainted hand touching his, or the foul lips breathing 
the atmosphere of his own home. He felt himself 
caught in the infected meshes. He abhorred him¬ 
self, and his dwelling -that dwelling from which 
Hester’s mother had passed peaceably away into 
her hallowed rest. This woman had dragged him 
down with her own fall, for he had made her “bone 
of his bone, and flesh of his flesh.” 

He put away, but gently and reverently, Hester’s 
arm, which still lay upon his neck, and he turned 
aside his face from her kisses. He identified him¬ 
self so fully with the woman who had dishonoured 
him, that it seemed to him sacrilege to suffer the 
innocent young lips of his little daughter to be 
pressed to his. The paroxysm of passion in which 
he had sought her room, resolved that neither of 


only went away this morning, and she is coming them should outlive the first night of his shame, was 


home again soon.” past for ever; but none the less was his heart 

“ No, never !’’ he cried, falling down onhis knees, crushed down and hardened, 
as if his failing limbs could no longer support him. A barrier seemed raised between him and his child. 


" 1 shall never see her again ; she will never sleep [ 
again under my roof.” j 

As he spoke of it, the exlremest tension of his j 
anguish gave way a little. He continued kneeling ] 
at Hester’s side, repealing dully in a half-whisper I 
that Rose would never sleep again under his roof. ! 
The moment of temptation, in which it had seemed 
better to die than to live, was past, and with a man 
like John Morley could not return. He turned him¬ 
self, with blind and dumb disgust, towards the life 
that stretched before him, which he must traverse, 
bowed beneath his burden of shame. He dreaded 
to open his eyes or utter a word, lest a full torrent 
of misery should break over him to overwhelm hint 
at once. The image of Rose was before him, with 
all the fatal charms that had beguiled him into his 
second marriage ; but behind it there rose a sweet, 
pensive, saint-like face, which had been fading from 
his memory, but now came back as if to reproach 
lym. He felt that he ought to hate his second wife 
the more bitterly, because she had usurped and be¬ 
trayed the place of Hester’s mother. 

“ Hester," he said, “ wc must forget that this 
woman has ever lived with us ” 

As if he could forget! He Laughed harshly after 
speaking the idle words. Would not the remem¬ 
brance of her, and the shame which was th? only 


He had done her an irreparable wrong in putting 
into her mother’s place a stranger, who had brought 
an ineffaceable stigma upon them both. For in the 
time to come, he could foresee it clearly, the world 
would not be too careful to remember that it was 
not her own mother who had fallen into the slough. 

The sting of that thought pierced him yet more 
poignantly than any other. Hester’s mother would 
be dragged down from her fair and holy place in 
the heavens, and be confounded with this lost, 
fake creature, who had sunk so low into the abyss 
that even he, forced to gaze down into it, could 
not fathom all the degradation and vilencss of it. 
Hester was looking at him with the clear, pure, 
sweet eyes of her mother, and he could not endure 
to meet them. lie took up the light abruptly, and 
left her to weep and sob in the darkness. 

For a whole week the house of John Morley was 
closed as if it had been the house of the dead. 
People who went by and saw the shutters all up, 
and the light excluded, made haste to repeat to one 
another every detail which the town’s gossip could 
supply. The servant of the desolated household 
had a few choice particulars to add to the common 
stock. John Morley had shut himself up in his 
office and refused to see any one, even Hester her¬ 
self. But at night, when he supposed everybody 
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else to be wrapped in sleep, he roamed to and fro 
restlessly in the house. It maybe he sought then 
to discover if any trace was remaining of the resi¬ 
dence of Rose in his liome ; but, if so, he found none. 

The only memorial of her presence there was the 
closed’door of the room, the key of which she had 
carried off with her, and which he could only enter 
by a force and violence from which lie recoiled. 

CHAPTER THE FIFTEENTH. 

SINNERS AND JUDGES. 

When John Morley returned, as time compels all 
to do, to his ordinary life, there were some marked 
changes in him. Not only his face bore the scars 
of a mortal conflict, but his daily conduct still more 
plainly testified to the hard grip of shame upon 
him. He withdrew peremptorily from every office 
in the church which brought him into prominence, 
and would occupy no position in it except that of 
the humblest member. He declined to give his 
counsel, as in former times, to the numerous clients 
who had found it less costly and less formidable 
to turn into John Morley’s shop, than to seek the 
doctor or the lawyer. He ceased to care for his 
business, was apathetic and forgetful. The gravity 
which had characterised him was become an un¬ 
broken and joyless gloom, which took sorrow to its 
heart, and prostrated itself before despair. 

On his part, Mr. Waldron also had suffered a 
severe shock ; but the sin of a son is not equal to the 
dishonour of a wife. Religious as he undoubtedly 
was, a righteous man who strove to judge right¬ 
eously, the world’s estimate of his son’s conduct 
could not fail to influence him, and to appease in 
some measure his anger and sorrow. Robert 
might at any time repent, shake off his sin, and 
come back to social life, to be welcomed there 
without reference to his youthful indiscretion. He 
might enter upon a public career as useful and 
more brilliant than his father’s, and not a voice 
would be lifted against him. Mr. Waldron mourned 
over his son, but there was no bottomless depth of 
anguish in his soul. He could gaze down into the 
gulf into which he had fallen, and see there a path, 
toilsome though it might be, by which he could 
climb up again into reputation and honour. 

Miss Waldron looked upon her brother’s sin as a 
cross expressly constructed for herself, and weigh¬ 
ing more heavily upon her than upon any one 
else. She grew a hundredfold more terrific in her 
Bible classes and mothem’ meetings, and expatiated 
with extreme unction upfp the judgments of Heaven. 

The religious poor generally enjoy being alarmed. 
They have been driven out of some of the strong¬ 
holds of superstition, which are not without their 
charms, and they like to taste again the thrill and 
creep of awe, with which they were wont to glance 
back over their shoulders for the hobgoblins of 
former times. Miss Waldron invited them to peep 


with terror into the mysteries of Divine judgment, 
and she became popular with them. A great work 
began in her classes, and she said that her brother’s 
fall had been the conversion of many souls. 

Miss Waldron took a profound interest in John 
Morley and Hester. She felt it almost as a per¬ 
sonal insult that the dishonoured husband would 
not suffer her to probe his deep wound. It was a 
J symptom over which she shook her head ominously. 

But Hester was easily reached. She even carried 
her down to Aston Court one day, when she met 
her going out for a walk, that she might have a 
long uninterrupted opportunity with her, and make 
such an impression upon her tender mind as time 
would not be able to efface. She set Hester on a 
high, straight-backed chair, opposite to the harsh 
portrait of Luther, and addressed her in deep and 
awful tones. 

“ You have lost your step-mother—’’ she began. 

“Oh!” interrupted the child cageily, “ tell me 
what has become of her, and what she lias done. 
Nobody will speak about her to me, and they say 
I must never, never mention her name again.” 

“ She has done,” said Miss Waldron, in a tone 
of concentrated bitterness, “the greatest, vilest, 
foulest sin a woman can commit. She will never 
come back, and if she did, none of us ought to look 
at her, or speak to her. In old times she would 
have been stoned to death—yes, stoned to death, 
and you and your father would have been the first 
to cast a stone at her.” 

“ No, no ! ” cried Hester, bursting into tears ; “ I 
know now what you mean. She is like that poor 
woman who was very wicked, and they brought 
her to Jesus ; and he said, ‘ Let him that is with¬ 
out sin first cast a stone at her.’ And not one of 
them could cast a stone at her. It would be the 
same now if she was here. Ancl now, if you please, 
I should like to go home.” 

Hester did not linger for permission, but walked 
straight out through the glass doors, and along the 
terrace, and up the park, her heart swelling with 
childish grief and indignation. When she reached 
her father's house, she crossed over to the opposite 
pavement, and stood for a minute or two looking 
at it with tearful eyes. It had always been a dull, 
gloomy, low-spirited-looking house ; but now, with 
the large casement on the upper floor closed with 
shutters, it seemed more cheerless than before. The 
faded books in the shop windows, whicli had not 
been moved since Rose had fled, and the panes 
stained with the dust and the rain, were very 
mournful to look at; and they affected Hester as if 
they had been living things, conscious of neglect. 

Her feelings were not very definite, but there was 
a sort of yearning pity towards the deserted old place, 
which seemed Sbandoned by the sun and all cheer¬ 
ing influences. She wished to herself that she 
could comfort and revive the poor, decayed dwell- 
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mg; yet it required an effort to cross over again, 
and enter it as her home. There was not a sound 
to be heard within. She peeped into her father’s 
room, and saw him sitting there in grey and grim 
silence, with his arms crossed upon his breast, 
and his head drooping, awaiting in this attitude 
the entrance of any chance customer, which dis¬ 
turbed him but seldom, as his neighbours yet 
shrank from intruding needlessly upon his grief. 

Hester closed the door gently, and stole up the 
creaking old staircase, and through the empty 
rooms to Lawson’s attic. He was stooping ever 
his pro is in the window; but the ardour with 
which he had formerly pursued his work was 
dead, and. his withered face was wrinkled with 
anxiety. Hester mounted to her old seat which had 
been so long deserted, for whilst Rose had lu'ed in 
the rooms below she had rarely ascended to Law¬ 
son’s workshop, and never stayed there long. She 
wished Lawson to be the first to speak ; but he 
was in a silent mood, and for some time his work 
went on without a word being spoken on cither 
side. 

“ Law;,o.i," asked Hester, after a long persever¬ 
ance in silence, “what do you think about my 
mamma—iny step-mother, you know ? ” 

“ Don’t trouble your little head about her,” an¬ 
swered Lawson ; “ you just think about your own 
mother. I’ll show you her picture again.” 

“No,” interrupted Hester, as he was about to 
reach down the portfolio, “ I want you to tell me 
truly why people talk so about her. They point at 
me in the street. 1 ; , and I heard a woman say, ‘L 
hear that’s her little girl, poor thing!’ I wish to 
know what it is all for ; and I mean you to tell me, 
Lawson,” she added imperiously. “ How am I to 


know what I ought to do, if I don’t know what she 
has done ? She was just as kind, and as good, and 
as pretty, when she went away that morning, as 
she ever was. Tell me directly, Lawson.” 

She had descended from her seat on the step- 
ladder, and was standing before him, drawn up to 
her fullest height, with her head thrown back in an 
attitude of childish authority at once amusing and 
graceful. Lawson sat down on a high three-legged 
stool, which was his ordinary seat, and confronted 
her, his sallow skin flushed with a dull red, and his 
eyes not meeting hers, but fixed upon some point 
behind her, as if he saw, and was speaking to, some 
person who stood at the back 

“I’d tear my tongue out,” he said, “before I’d tell 
the child. But if I knew where that woman was, I'd 
follow her to the world’s end, and strike her down 
dead. As long as she’s alive, she’s the master’s 
wife, and I know you cannot come back till she is 
dead. Only give me time, and I’ll see her dead at 
my feet.” 

“ Lawson, Lawson ! ’’ cried Hester in affright, 
“ who arc you speaking to ? What are you speak¬ 
ing about P ” 

He lifted himself up slowly, and set doggedly to 
work again, turning a deaf ear to all Hester’s ques¬ 
tions and entreaties. Before him on the press was 
a volume bound in purple morocco, the title of which 
he was lettering in gold. One after another he took 
up mechanically his stamps of old English charac¬ 
ters, and pressed them upon the gold leaf. He did 
it carefully, yet with an air of abstraction, and his 
thin lips moved as if he was muttering to himself, 
Hester had stolen away sobbing, and the attic was 
his solitary abode again. 

BSD or CHArTE* THE FIFTEENTH. 



ON GETTING UP. 


MONG the many and varied com¬ 
plaints to which mankind is subject, 
and which contribute to sustain and 
provide for a large number of doc¬ 
tors’ wives and children, there is not 
one, perhaps, which is treated so 
lightly and noticed so jocularly as 
sluggishness. If some persevering and talented per¬ 
son would compile statistics showing to what extent 
there exists among us the class who are deeply im¬ 
pressed with the necessity of early rising, but who 
lie in bed—who know the benefits of being awake 
and about at six in the morning, but who are habit¬ 
ually asleep at that hour—it would indeed be a 
matter, we think, for the astonishment of the com¬ 
munity at large, to see what a power this inability 
to rise exercises over the mi ds of their reasoning 
fellow-creatures. And the individual undertaking 
such a task would have to find his way into all 


classes of society, for the errand-boy who is “ a lazy 
rascal,” and the son and heir who is “naturally 
inert,” suffer from one and the same complaint, the 
chief symptom of which is that they “ can’t get up.” 

There are, of course, people (to whom we shall 
afterwards allude) who are thoughtlessly lazy ; who 
do not particularly see, and who certainly do not 
try to find out, any reason why they should rise by 
preference at six instead of ten, and who even if 
called at the latter hour would probably consider 
the service premature; but^n the other hand, there 
are those who know of beijB things, and who pass 
their lazy days in rigid resolutions “ to get up early 
to-morrow morning.” And there can be no doubt, in 
the mind of any one who has given attention to 
this maitcr, that the mortification and annoyance 
endured by this class of sluggards must be extreme. 
Listen to this piteous account of himself by a suf¬ 
ferer :— 
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“ I put my watch upon a little nail at my bedside. 
My time of business is half-past nine, and I believe 
that if I rose at eight I should have just nice time 
to get there. I say, ‘ 1 believe if I rose at eight,’ 
for I have not yet done so. I generally awake about 
half-jJast seven. Delighted to find 1 have yet an¬ 
other half-hour, I turn on my side and invariably 
fall asleep again immediately. I wake again at 
eight. Then I say to myself, ‘ It is time to get up.’ 
1 have scarcely made this observation when I per¬ 
ceive that it is five minutes past eight. While re¬ 
marking how quickly the five minutes passed, it 
becomes ten minutes past, and I yawn finally and 
mb my eyes as people do just before they spring 
out of bed. 

" When 1 take my hands away from my eyes, I 
keep the latter shut for a moment while I take, as 
it were, a farewell of my bed for the day. 

“ Twenty-five minutes past eight: I feel with a 
horrid sense of guilt that 1 have been to sleep again. 

“ Knowing now I must get tip, I assume a sitting 
posture, and think for a moment over the miseries 
of my position. The last twenty-five minutes have 
been exceedingly uncomfortable, and I have been 
frightfully tormented by my sense of what is right. 
And then comes the bitterest part of my reflections. 
The act of rising is not one whit more pleasant, or 
less discomforting, than it was half an hoyr ago. 
Deeply impressed with the significance of this fact, 
1 crawl slowly out of bed, and for the next two 
hours the hurry and fluster I am in remind me 
painfully of the time I have wasted.’’ 

Is not this a case for pity? 

Not the least interesting feature of the disease 
which such unhappy people suffer from, is their 
steady demand for alarums and other mechanical 
contrivances to perform the work of Nature, when 
she has fairly given up in disgust. And we mu-t 
do them the justice to say that many slug..aid. 
have, in their praiseworthy and conscientious en¬ 
deavours to conquer their failing, inflicted upon 
themselves considerable annoyance, and occasion¬ 
ally that of a very painful nature. The writer was 
acquainted with an Oxford man, whose punctuality 
in being exactly fourteen minutes late for chapel 
every morning was a marvel to his friends, and who 
therefore determined to rouse himself fully half an 
hour earlier every morning by means of an alarum. 

This he accordingly bought, anti having duly 
wound and set it, placed it upon the corner of his 
dressing-table, stylinerit his “ friend,” who was 
going to cure him a|Hks weakness'. Hut what a 
change of opinion th^morning brought about ! At 
the appointed hour the machine duly went off with 
a bang,whir-r-r,” after the manner of such instru¬ 
ments. Alas for its too prompt and zealous friend¬ 
ship ! With a cry cf indignant remonstrance, a 
heavy boot was hurled at it, and, cut short in its 
appeal, it fell to the ground in a state of complete 
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silence and annihilation—w'hile its owner turned 
on his side and “ slumbered again.” 

We knew another sufferer who, by an ingenious 
contrivance of a movable shelf above his bed-head 
and the alarum of a clock, caused two books to fall 
upon whatever part of his head or face happened to 
be uppermost at half-past six in the morning. This 
person, we must admit, rose early as a rule, but 
one could not help reflecting on the superior com¬ 
fort of those who attain the same object without the 
risk of a book-corner in the eye on waking. 

We have mentioned these last cases as apper¬ 
taining to a class struggling against its failings. 
But, as we remarked before, there are persons, 
equally slaves to this vice, who arc confessedly and 
hopelessly given over to its influence, and these 
endeavour to work the mine of its delights to the 
utmost. It must not be imagined that simply to 
lie in bed all day would be a supreme happiness 
for these individuals, for their tastes are more re¬ 
fined, and wishes and ideas more epicurean. Their 
highest object is generally the realisation of plea¬ 
sures which exist only in anticipation. 

A person of this class, called on Saturday at nine 
and due at business at ten, knows he must get up. 
But give him a Sunday morning, and he is so per¬ 
suaded of the comfort an extra hour would have 
been the day before, that he tries to keep up an 
i idea that Sunday is Saturday. But in vain. He 
endeavours to make himself believe that he is due 
i at ten. in order that he may experience the plca- 
J sure of being in bed at that hour under such cir- 
| cumstances. But he knows that he is not due, hr 
] knows that he may lie in bed for the next tvventy- 
' four hours if he will ; and the salt having lost it-, 
s.'u our, he laments the impossibility of feeling as 
lie did the day before. The writer’s grandfather 
vj, an amusing instance of this class. For tin 
greater period of his life lie was a lieutenant in the 
army, and a great slave to lying in bed of a morning. 

llis servant called him regularly with the words, 
,£ Time for parade, sir! ” and with an exclamation, 
and after grumbling and moaning, the officer was 
obliged to turn out and attend parade. After he 
| had retired, and the parade no more demanded his 
presence, he gave instructions to his servant to call 
him still at the same time, and with the same words, 
in order that he might have the satisfaction of bless¬ 
ing the parade, and going to sleep afterwards ! 

Such the disease : where are we to look for the 
j remedy ? Perhaps in the grand, but gradual, re¬ 
generation of society to which optimists look for¬ 
ward—who shall say? The gloomy part of such 
a prospect is its present unlikelihood, for society 
has not as yet stigmatised the failing here treated 
of; and even when society has passed its con- 
| demnation on a fault, its aversion and intolerance 
towards those who commit it are still some dis¬ 
tance off. 
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IN THE BLOOM-TIMF.. 




HE red flush was on the orchards, 
The white snow was on the may 
The blackbird trilled liis love-notes 
To his dear mate on the spray. 


The bright tears of dewy April 

Glittered ’nealh the sunbeams' kiss; 
And pulse and heart leapt lightly, 

For to live and love was this. 
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The *oft grey tint of gto^puog 
Fell upon the western sky; 

Hie feint breeze of coming even 
Shook the springing blades of rye, 

* 

As two rustic figures loitered, 

Leaning idly on the stile, 

He a bashful tepss^ltdeHing, 

Whilst smile. 

From beneafttW long dark lashes, 
Cast s she archly up a glance, 

Aajh with {old# hands, demurely 
tf her shjrwam looks askance 

fife? Sfey love him * let him ask her— 
Pretty, wilful-eyed coquette < 

Let him speak out like a hero, 

For fee will not help him yet 


By a single word of answer, 

Hoi the man’s partis to woo j 
Let the tale be to die end told; 

Let the maiden have her due 1 

Speak boldly, bashful lover $ 

Though the maid may 
There is damask on her Soft 
There is love-light in her eye. 

• • # • * 

Sang the nightingale more loudly, 

Shone more bright the evening star. 

And the scent of dew-steeped woodbine 
That was wafted from afar 

Seemed far sweeter, oh 1 far sweeter 
Than but one brief hour ago, 

For the Future dawned like Eden, 

Flushed beneath life’s rosy glow 

Asttey H. Bwjwin. 


“POOR JACK.” 

Itf TWO PARTS -PART THE TIRST 


Jjf jPgyHpftN the nfew work which has, as it 
l were > taken England by storm, 
Hr Phmsoll commences by say- 
I ‘P’mD^KjQfv ing he has no idea of writing a 
A V book, but the result will show that 

s IvfisSr b® has produced a book of surpass- 
v'\i. mg interest, though one which will 

L uL at create a most painful impression, 
wffvwC From the tables appended to the 
Statements made in the book, it ap- 
0 ^JrJsL pears that the per-centage of disasters 
? flTw to ^P 8 is greatest on tha-east coast, the 
ClH A/ ° 5 d unseawbrthy colliers suffering sadly 
su / * each year from the custom being to send 
vo V Into the coal trade those ships which are 
u * to*? eld and used-up for any other trade. 

* IfPe ,continue almost ui Mr, Plttnsoll’s 

words, lb ttyfom&H vtaods wens lost upon oar 
coasts, mdiiitt under the com- • 

mmd lafai&mk am** possessed of cer¬ 

tificates If fompe&m&i yd#fe feet speaks volumes 
of itself, fltf these, fig* w»re colliers laden, and 
l *5 colliers m battas*. of the collier class 

employed in the regular carrying bade suffered 
severely, making fee immense total of 1,200, 01 
nearly half fee total qfeall ships wrecked. And 
fee cause of this enaMnous amount m wrecked 
ships i? fee notoriously ill-found and unseaworthy 
manage # which these vessels arc sent oil their 
voyage?,*® that In every gale, even if only moderate, 
itis cert*# numbers must be lost Thus *n 
fee years fed jw§t total was reached of 6,357 of 
<m coasting a hideous total of life in 

tlwue, in toofosfey Instances, avoidable wiecks. 


, avoidable wiecks. 


In 1871, leaving out 130 fishing smacks lost, there 
was the vast number of 1,807 carrying vessels lost 
on our coasts, and one-half of these were colliers 
The numbers given in the table showing the parts of 
coast on which wrecks take place, are 793 for the 
east coast. The force of wind m time of wrecks shows 
that 856 happened at a time when the force was 
under 6 —t e , when merely a strong breeze, in which 
a ship could carry single reefs and tOp-gallant sails, 
149 when wind was at 7 or 8—a fresh gale, m 
which any properly manned, found, and navigated 
ship ought to be able to keep at sea m safety, and 
528 with the wmd at 9 and upwards-—from a 
strong gale to a hurricane ; that is to say that 856 
were lost when they could carry top-gallant sails, 
149 when a ship should be able to hold on her 
course, and 538 with wind at and above a strong 
gale « 

The questions may well be asked. But arc not 
nearly all these ships and cargoes insured? and is 
it to be supposed that the insurance people would 
not see to it if they were feus plundered ? and may 
we not safely rety upon their self-interest to rectify 
any wrong-doing in this respect ? 

The underwriters cannot move in this matter— 
first, because the loss to each mdtyfefeal under¬ 
writer is too small to make it worth his time and 
trouble, 

The popular idea of Ship Insurance is, that it is 
jtfst the same as house insurance, when, if fee house 
IS destroyed by fire, the company have to pay 
fee amount insured, and they can protect them¬ 
selves if fee fire hfe been caused by any neglect { 
but fee ease Is totally different. The owner iff a 
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ship dr freight who wishes to insure applies* to Wb{ 
insurance broker,'with whom teems are arranged 
provisionally { and he is informed on what rate of 
premium the underwriters are likely to take the 
risk. 

If they agree as to what towns will he accepted 
by the owner Or freighter, in the event of the 
broker succeeding jin placing die risk on those 
terms, the broker writes out a peculiar slip of paper, 
and sends a clerk with it into Lloyd’s Underwriters’ 
Room, which is filled with tables, and at each table 
sit four gentlemen. The clerk goes from table to 
table, and submits his slip first to one, and then 
to another. Some decline it, others append their 
initials as accepting, and write also, or the clerk 
docs, the amounts which they are willing to insure. 

The broker insures nothing himself; his profit 
consists in deducting from foe premium which he 
leceives from the ship-owner or freighter, to hand 
over in their several proportions to the under¬ 
writers, a commission of fifteen per cent on 
the several amounts, five per cent, of which he 
keeps. 

In case df loss the broker applies to each gentle¬ 
man who signed the policy, for the respective sums 
which they have each guaranteed, and the trans¬ 
action is complete; or the transaction is com¬ 
pleted by the ship arriving 6afely at her port of 
destination. 

To quote a case, the whole sum insured is 
£5,500, and the risk is divided amongst forty-five 
subscribers or underwriters, not one of whom loses 
more than £150, while twenty-five lose £too each 
in case the ship is lost. 

Now when we remember that the maximum each 
person can lose in this case is only £ 150, and con¬ 
sider the expense and worry of an investigation and 
trial m case of fraudulent carelessness, we shall 
see that it is useless for any one to move alone; 
and nothing can be expected from combined action 
on their parts. There is no time to inquire into in¬ 
surers* characters, as the risk must be accepted or 
declined on the instant. 

But, besides the reason that the individual loss 
of an underwriter is too small, considering the 
trouble and expense, to make it worth his while to 
dispute the claim, he is not strong enough. As a 
matter of fact, almost all claims, no matter how 
founded in fraud, are thus paid, and it is the rarest 
thing (it does not occur once in 50,000 cases) for a 
claim to be disputed j therefore one can judge haw 
wretchedly bad the case of a ship-owner must be, 
whp, to remarks on a case, can only urge, that all 
was right, ** The underwriters have not disputed, but 
have paid his claim.’* 

To dispute such a claim would be fo end, once 
and for *&, his career as an underwriter; end fois, 
tod, oven if foe brokers through whom he may 
Mfpect future business ore folly satisfied that he did 


right 

pecuniary 

Cannot sailors MM**** fofoifos'-to* 

sound, so efficiently mi 

loaded as to afford st fofr change fff 
a safe voyage? UnfortsfoMeljfc' 
given to a nice calculation t# foe 
incur in a weak or old ship* and,- tt& hri V ' 

his bread «* sea, thinks one ship tut gfosjg 
other. * 1 , ^‘V?W 

Cannot wc then look to foe sfoprpwtte»Sitoj&fo< 
sense of justice, to his self-interest, to put a • 

this deplorable state of things ? y* 1 'l 

We shall be better able to answer fofoqueifoMl^. 
when we have considered font in the early part iff 
this century every ship was foe subject/of foe* 
anxious care of her owner, who neglected*!**; kaown 
means of providing for her safety* and fffefoft from 
age or decay she could no longer be sent fo sea 
with safety, foe was broken up. fftow foe necessary 
repairs are so systematically neglected fold it OSO* 
be truly said, in the wOtSs of foe committee oLfoO 
Life-boat Institution, u Such is the notoriously £&*> 
found and unseaworthy manner fo which-Vtofofo - 
are sent on their voyages, that in every gale* even 
if only moderate, it becomes a certainty ther/ttafo- 
bers of them will be destroyed j” and they may well 
add, “ It is overwhelming to contemplate fo&fcts 
of life from these, in too many instances, «f i^f 4 atk 
wrecks,'* * 

Before insurance was adopted, every ship wUSj • 
after every long voyage, most carefully overhauled* 

If she was found to need repairs, those repairs were 
properly executed, all rigging bring renewed* so 
that nothing was neglected to insure her safety; 
and her return home was watched for with the 
utmost solicitude and anxiety, so much so that it 
has passed into a proverb in daily use, everything 
being promised “ when my ship comes home.” 

Gradually, however, as insurance has become 
more genera), this great care has relaxed; trade 
being so busy mid good, the customary overhaul , 
was put off tilfthe next voyage, then again ifcmigh^ ,• 
have been delayed ; all this neglect being induced 1 
by the reflection that now the ship was insured)foe 
owner’s property was safe in any evept^ <J>t as 
trade was so bad and the profits sq sinail that they 
could not always be spending money* ami fob ship 
looked very well, the ship was sent in a, bad 
state of repair, now that the fosfoffopft prevented 
any chance of loss to the owner. 

Wien you consider how small yn addition to the 
fair load of a ship will augment, foe profits of • trig*, 
twenty-five to thirty per cent., you will easily .3% 
how great is foe temptation, especially fo settled, 
weather* to add to the extra weight where frfogfcffo 
run low* The margin for profits over expense i»$ci 
small that it takes nme-fenfos of the cargo-to-pay, 
the costs; thus ten per cent added to weight « 
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^srgodoubles the profit, and twenty per cent, treble* 
She earnings, but the ship's trim » still difficult to 
ftnd fault with. What an advantage for the reckless, 
Sttd even for those who, in spite of disapprobation, 
follow the practice in self-defence, and how wonder¬ 
ful it should only be confined to a section, of the 
trade! 1 

When dus temptation was held in Check by fear 
of losing the ship, it was almost harmless ; but when 
the fear of loss was removed, who can wonder that 
the caution went too, and the system of overload* 
kig has grown upon the reckless section of ship¬ 
owners till it has caused a large portion of the losses 
at sea every year ? 

If freight comes to the loading wharf it must go 
on board; the weather is fine, and trip short. The 
captain remonstrates. The clerk says,“ Oh, captain, 
you're getting timid as you get into years and 
eventually it goes, and safely too, for it is only a 
few of the overloaded ships that arc lost. A captain 
once complained that a clerk bad said to him,“ Oh, 
Captain,you're getting afraid!” “ Afraid ?” he said ; 
“l wished he was out with mo some nights that I 
tun out—onP night of it would’ turn his hair white 
with fear.’’ 

Acts of Parliament are passed to secure the safety 
Of nearly all classes of workmen—-in factories, etc. 
—except our fine sailors. If a manufacturer or 
merchant ashore fails, the claims for his workmen’s 
wages must be paid in full; no such provision is 
made for the sailor, and in too many cases this is the 
cause of great hardship. In one case a ship had been 
eighteen months on her voyage, and on arriving 
ship and cargo were seized by rxortgagees ; and the 
seamen, entitled to some £90 each for wages, were 
SOM adrift without anything. 

A workman refusing to work can be proceeded 
against in a civil action for breach of contract. 
Yet tbb seaman refusing to sail, after signing 
articles, is sept handcuffed to prison for three 
months—though the ship is totally unfit to go 
to sea. The food also provided in some ships is 
of the worst description, but there is no appeal 
far thi? sailor. 

Oa one occasion Some men who refused to 
sail la a ship, in which their sleeping-bunks 
were so wet that they had to sleep in their oil¬ 
skin clothing, were landed at a port, handcuffed 
and chained together by the police, and com¬ 
mitted to the county gaol for twelve weeks’ hard 
labour. 

YfU may buy an old ship of cJOtons at auc¬ 
tion for; £$<>) sold because she was too rotten to 
go any toore voyages, being too far gone to caulk; 
and instead %€* breaking up this old ship, you 
may, to the dismay of her late owners, give her a 
coat of gaunt sind send her to sea. You can re* 
Christen the 1 «&>*& 'and after* having managed to 
taSttjfr her Why hourly, load her tlft her main-deck 


is within two ’fret of (he water amidships, and send 
hertosea. And if the poor sailors object, and refuse 
to sail, they may be committed to prison fear twelve 
weeks—or a policeman may be sent 00 board to 
overawe the mutineers, and induce them to do then- 
duty. Then if the ship islost with all hands, you will 
make a large sum of money, and no one will ask 
any questions. One policeman who had threatened 
a refractory crew said, when all were lost, that 
he and his companions ‘‘rued badly that we hadn’t 
locked ’em up without talk, as then (hey wouldn’t 
have been drowned,” 

Before insurance became general, there was 
no need of legislation ; and now a new state 
of things has arisen, which the law has not yet 
provided for. 

Another cause of disaster is the practice of send¬ 
ing a ship to sea v ith too small a number of men 
to manage her if bad weather comes on. The\ 
may manage her if the weather is fine, but for too 
many lives are lost from this cause. 

Bad stowage u another cause of loss sometimes; 
that is to say, the cargo, perhaps a mixed one, is so 
stowed that the centre of gravity of both ship and 
cargo is too much or too little below the meta- 
centre, or centre of displacement, round which a 
vessel moves m rolling. 

Defective constmction next claims a few words. 
There is great reason to think that ships arc occa¬ 
sionally lost from the imperfect manner of their 
construction. 

One ship carefully surveyed in London was found 
to be put together with devils, or sham bolts— z.c., 
where they ought to be copper, the head and about 
an inch of the shaft are copper, the rest is iron; 
in other cases different sham bolts are used, merely 
a bolt-head being driven in, and only as many real 
bolts used as will keep the timbers m their places 
Seventy-three devils were found in one ship by one 
of the surveyors of Lloyd’s. One might think that 
iron would do as well as copper; but it is not so, as 
iron so soon perishes, turning into a substance like 
plumbagq,.**This conversion is owing to chemical 
action. * 

When iron steamers were firfct built, they were 
constructed five and six times as long as broad. 
Some twelve jears since, it was found that by 
miking them much longer than usual, very little, if 
anything, was added to the cost of Working the • 
vessel, whilst the additional space being all avail¬ 
able for cargo, instead of being occupied by engines, 
etc, double the quantity of cargo could be taken 
on board, and without doubling the length of the 
ship. 

Now steamers are sometimes built ten, and 
tea and a half times theit breadth, and in some 
cases sixteen times longer than their depth—that 
is, from the top of the main-deck beams to the 
keel, 
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Many steamships were lengthened in witch a for every foot depth is 

manner as tq make their foundering at sea only a said, when a ship he# a-<Wcm$ foaWfc foes, will lie 
question of time. safe. % ' 

Now as to cargo. Goods more than forty-cAbic Upon one. occasion a gentfoBMO >paht, ’**'%&* 

feet of which weigh a ton are called meas*t*ttfeat should have been here yesterdays a, veasef sailed 
cargo; if they are so light that eighty or elgfety-five so deeply loaded, wo ad expect- to 'Mp#' «f .her 
cubic feet do not weigh a ton, they ate Still called being lost. She was so loaded fhsff'lw^.tlAMph)' 
an# Charged for as a ton; goods of which thirty-five himself said to me, * Isn’t it 
feet wdfh a ton are called dead-weight. Now five men with families to sea in a vessel food^ 4 pft 
cubic foot Of iron weigh a ton, so that this is the that? Poor fellow 1 it is very doubt&l $fTJt# gjfor 
heaviest dead-weight carried; and, from the weight reaches port,” - ><. 

pressing on so small a space, is the most dangerous Five others made the same remark, one jmm!^ 
cargo a ship can bear. One ship, 872 tons register, saying she did not seem to be more than twelve Of 
was loaded with 1,591 tons* fourteen inches out of the water. The poor C Sp ts fo 

In another case a vessel was eighteen feet six called on a friend, and was very depressed in spirits, 
inches in depth, and according to Government and He said he bad measured the ship, and her side was 
Lloyd’s rule her spar deck should have been nine only twenty inches out Of the water. He also-anted 
feet three and a quarter inches above the water-line, his friend to took after his wife; and the wives of 
but was in reality only four feet two inches ; and the two of the sailors begged the owner M aW to sea# 
main-deck, which should have been two feet three the vessel to sea so deep.” 

inches above the water-line, Was actually two feet She sailed, and my friend said if it came (Ml fo 
ten inches below. blow the ship could not live. It did Wow )ta£f A 

It i« needless to say this ship foundered off the gale all the day after she had sailed, hot not l|bo*e 
English coast, but by God’s mercy all the crew were force 7, which would not hint a well-found and a 
saved. loaded vesseL , v 

There are several rules which find favour with She was lost, and nearly twenty men never 
ship-builders, the oldest of which is known as Lloyd’s again returned home, 
rule—viz., three inches of side (known as freeboard) eVD or iwr tub rurr 


A MYSTERY. 

IN THREE CHAPTERS-CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

HREE more days passed in this 1 am not interested tp such things, and was not 
hopeless way, and I had discovered taking much notice of what was going on, when 
no sew ‘light. I had paid more some hitch occurred; Martin’s foot slipped while 
than one visit to the house and he was on the rope, whereupon be descended and 
to the warehouse, and one day at re-chalked his feet Those white marks upon the 
the latter place came upon Martin brick cornice flashed across me at once, and l felt 
or Martini. He informed me that that the sudden excitement of the thought made 
he was engaged, as a packer there me flush and tremble. However, I soon c a lm ed 
during the day, and reminded me that I myself, and sat out the rest of the performance^*” 
had not yet witnessed his perfoimance. without observing it, however, for my thoughts;was# 

I also saw Miss L-, and did not fall otherwise occupied; I felt there was a gtoft ##• 

in love with her; but I resolved that if Ormerod ference between walking on a tight-ropc ar,d 4 On A 
remained obstinate, as 1 feared he would, I would narrow comice against a wall, for in (he footer case 
not respect the confidence he had placed in me, but the centre of gravity must necessajilylfo disturbed; 

bring Miss L-into the witness-box, to state but 1 could not then arrive at nay fe titf aqtory solu- 

what she knew of the matter. ^ tion of that difficulty, and bad to wait until the neat 

At last, one evening, when 4 ! was thoroughly morning, and that morning s& ply doubts at rest 
worn out with my anxiety, I thought «f my promise I wis at No. IQ, Crawley ffoMfet, the first tbfojfo 
to Martin, and determined to have what relaxation and any doubt I might had was cleared wfej, 
the place of amusement could afford me; and that 1 saw that the white, tagrftot extended, from sfrt 
was the happiest resolution to which I could have window of that house fo.-thfe window of N& 9,'aad 
come, fet it gave me the first inkling of the truth. no further. Then I examined th$ warn, fonce 
Martin’s performance was on thetight-rope, and minutely; what 1 had fotjfcposed to be the left 
very clever it was, I have no doubtbut I confess by thevinc-naifo Lobsttvcd with' a ftfift jppeat; 
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4 MF Extended in an irregular line, about sk /feet I grinding ddfesi - Could yon recommend me to a 


abbve the cornice, and they also appeared trnly 
'between the two window’s. The inference was at 
-fence obvious—he who with chalked feet had crept 
along that cornice, had grappled the wall with some 
sharp hook or spike, and thus saved himself from 
falling. 

1 had forged die second link of my evidence, and 
it brought me at fence to the man, but I still felt there 
was much ito do before the case was completed. 

1 remembered his statement that he had heard 
groans at haM-past eleven, and 1 therefore assumed' 
that Wds mot the time the murder had been com¬ 
mitted ; I made no doubt -that he had . volunteered 
the Statement to make himself doubly secure; that 
having planned the whole thing with consummate 
.ability, aud bafSed the police as to the how, lie had, 
to complete the-mystery, also endeavoured to baffle 
- diem as to the when, and had succeeded; but 1 was 
not without hopes that this final piece of cunning 
might prove too canning, and be the means of 
’putting another proof in my hands, knowing as I 
■did that when criminals volunteered explanations 
.they were pretty sure to commit themselves. 

It will be observed that I already looked upon 
Martin’s guilt as certain, and so I did ; but I had 
to convince other people of it, and caution was 
still necessary. I, therefore, rather avoided Martin 
for the next few days, and made my inquiries very 
secretly, confining them to two points : where was 
Martin at half-past eleven on the night in question? 
where was the broken chisel ? 

Having observed Martin leave the warehouse one 
day with a wagon-load of bales, and knowing, there¬ 
fore, he was likely to be some time absent, I took 
' the opportunity this 1 afforded me of calling and ask¬ 
ing for him.' They of course said he was not in, 
arid, moreover, added that he would not be back 
for sabour. So b waited awhile, chatting with the 
men, eh&swodrhig to learn all -1 could of Martin’s 
' habits, arid keeping my eyes about me, for which I 
wasf duly rewarded,forI presently spied an empty 
packhtg-casewMi the lid leaning against it. 

“Who opened that case?” I asked. 

' “ Goodness knows,”-replied one of the men, “ wc 
don’t keep no account of -that sort of thing. What 
makes you so curious about it ? ” 

M Only this, that whoever opened it works with 
-.-very bad tools. See there,” 

■The man looked, and said, “ Ay, now I know. 
That’s old Martin’s marie, that is. He broke his 
chisel some time back, I remember*” 

“Where is it?” I asked ; “ I know something 
about steel, mid should like to see a chisel that 
' could btealn& tint way.” • - 

“ I don’t'know where it is,” said the man; “be¬ 
sides, be had it ground down square the next day.” 

“ Well,” said 1 - carelessly, “ it is of no cfetse- 
■ quence j tibt that reminds me that 1 want some 


good man?” ' 

They directed me to the man who didisnch work 
for them, and I left, saying I would call again for 
Martin in about an houryand went infeeihrch of the 
cutler. He was easily found by the-directions 1 
had received, and I told him I wanted bhnto do 
some work, 1 forget now what j that Thadsden a 
chisel he had ground down for Martin, and liked 
the style in which it was done* - Could be tell me 
how much he charged for that? He referred to 
i his hooks and told me. And how long did he take 
over that job? He told me this also—four days, 1 
think. “ 1 believe it was left with you/’ 1 said, “ on 
the 38th October, was it not?” • “Yes,” said he ,“1 
have got the date entered.” The murder was com¬ 
mitted on the night of the 26th. 

Then I bought a bit of wax, and waited until the 
dinner-hour at the warehouse had arrived, when 1 
called again for Martin,'and of course he was again 
out. So I strolled into the room where I had seen 
the case, saying 1 would wait for him, and, being 
alone, took a careful impression upon the wax of 
the chisel-marks, with which I went away, and did 
not wait for him. 

This was a good morning’s work; but still more 
remained to be done : I had to find out where Mar¬ 
tin was at half-past eleven on that night. 

1 knew the hall was not closed until nearly 
twelve o’clock, but Martin’s performance was over 
much earlier, and therefore that told me nothing. 
After turning the matter over in my mind, I thought 
that the best thing 1 could do would be to watch 
Martin’s movements for one night. 1 knew he 
generally left the hall about eleven, and stayed in 
the inn parlour, where i had first seen him, for 
twenty minutes or half an hour, and then, it was 
: presumed, .went home ; but I ascertained that on 
the night of the murder he was not at the inn, and 
i ascertained it in this wise:— 

I was sitting among the usual set that evening, 
waiting for my man, who had not arrived although 
it was bcyftsd his time, when I ihadc some remark 
to that effect. 

“ No," replied one of the frequent visitors, “ Mar¬ 
tin don’t look in o’ Monday nights; hfc has some¬ 
thing else to do.” 

“ Does he go Courting ?” I asked. 

“Not he! Hegoes over to Marlock to give his 
mother her tat o’ money. ■ He gets away from the 
’all early on pumpse, and walks over. He’s very 
good to his mother, he is.” . . > « 

Upon redeiving this- information, I saw I must 
give up my idea of watching him, and wait until 
the morning for the completion of my case. 1 
was annoyed at this/for i feared the tell-tale 
packidg-case might be removed, or, that Martin 
might hear of my inquiries and take thealafm. 
However, there was no help for It/so that evening 
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I wrote out a rough statement of all I had learned, 
which I intended to complete and lay before the 
detective as soon as 1 had got this additional 
evidence, and then went to bed. 

On inquiring the next morning, I found that 
Martin left the hall on a Monday night at-half* 
past nine, and that the distance to Marlock was 
0 little over throe miles,and this would allow for 
his return by the hour he had named. Any one 
going to Marlock this way would have to cross 
the riyer by a ferry, but there was another road 
by the bridge which neatly doubled the distance. 

I determined to go by the ferry. 

I am pot usually given to talking with strangers, 
I suppose 1 ought to ball myself a shy man in that 
respect, but during my stay at Pitborough 1 had 
to make it my business to do so, and I had now to 
introduce myself to another stranger, namely, the 
ferryman. He was very loquariou s, and it would be 
tedious to set down all he said during that leisurely 
pull across the river, so I will merely give the 
substance of what was to my purpose. He began 
grumbling at his hard life, and the small pay his 
labour obtained, “ and as if that wasn’t enough,” 
he said, “ a beastly old barge cum and stove me 
in the other day, and I lost better nor two days’ 
work by it. The parson, he says it was all through 
a-working on Sunday, but I don’t think myself that 
had anything to do with it—or p’raps the barge 
oughtn’t to ha’ been working on Sunday, however.” 

“What Sunday was that?” I asked. 

“ The Sunday afore last that ever was. How¬ 
ever, as I was saying, on Monday o’ course no one 
would work, they never does except me, and so it 
was Tuesday night afore I got my boat right again, 
and lost two good days’ work.” 

“And how did people get across in the mean¬ 
time ? ” 

“ They just had to go round by the bridge, on 
Shanks’s mare, and I hope they liked it. I know 
/ laid in bed all day.” 

I paid that man liberally, and astonished him 
somewhat, and then I walked on to Marlock. I 
found this a little straggling village, and there being 
only one public-house in it, l made sure Martin 
would look in on his visits, and in all probability 
take a glass before starting homewards, so I went 
boldly in and said, “ Is there a man named Martin 
here ?” 

“ No, but he was here last night.” 

“ Dear, dear, what a pity! Is he often here ? ” 

“ He comes in every Monda^ night” 

, “Not every Monday night, I think. I under¬ 
stood the Monday before last he was elsewhere." 
(i am afraid I told a good many untruths during 
this mission of mine.) 

“ Oh, yes, he was ; that was the night there w as 
no ferry.” Y’ 

“Yea,”. 1 



“And he dtayed later than usual, because he 
didn’t need to catch, the Wat; it was past-eleven ' 
before he left, for £ remember we had a'raost to 
turn him out to lock up,be seemed so reluctant 
like to go.” • • £ .. * ‘ 

There was my case’Campteto,/ - 
I hurried back to Pitborough, added thisiast piece 
of information to, my statement, and aimed there¬ 
with, and the wax model of the chisel-mark, sought 
an interview with the detective who had the 
management of the case. He was inclined ^toube 
suspicious and reserved, when, 1 first staged;, psy. 
motive in waiting upon him, but 1 could see, 
proceeded to bring forward proof after proof, that 
bis interest was awakened, and that he esatettdirith 
the matter with great zest. 

“And now,” said I in conclusion, “if you act at 
once on this information you wi]).«een^p i the pack¬ 
ing-case from which I took thfe./jtajtfm£^ You 
will also find, I think, that this 'tttanjs.- lgcik, which 
he uses for grappling the bales 
wall, and that the money stolen.fro 
found in the upper room of No. 1 

“ I believe you’ve got the rat***^ 
why did you not communicate with us v 

“Because you had got your man,”said I, “and 
that was enough for you,” 

“ Well, it is a beautiful case,” he said, arid, then . 
added, as though he suddenly remembered it had 
been got up unofficially, “but there.was agood 
deal of chance in it, you know.” ;•*..■? 

On after consideration I was somewhat incHpcd 
to his opinion; 1 think there war .a gooddealpf 
chance in it, but that did not justify Ormetod’s in¬ 
gratitude. ■ 

The man Martin was tried and convicted, and in 
the end confessed his crime, so that Qnncrod was; 
completely cleared.of the charge, and he expressed; 
himself much obliged to me, and declared there 
was nothing he would not do to serve me in return; 
and it was then I related to him the whole course 
of my proceedings, and even informed him of the 
resolution I had come to of bringing Miss I«—rr 
forward, bad it been necessary. . ?< 

On looking into his uncle’s affairs, ho £>und‘; ; ^m 
property of such value, and all devised 
that he plucked up heart, and made 
posals for her hand, which were accepted!^ $ -Miik. 
after marriage, he told her of what 1. had intended 
to da I know that she ruled him with a rod of iron, 
and was not likely to let him keep, any secret to 
himself; I also knaw. tfaat she behaved very coldly, 
not to say ruddy, to me on Several occasions; arid 
that he, pom- Ormerpd, soph after cut me in the 
street in the most heartless manner. . . 

That, ..with, a ten-pound ride which l am bound 
to say he.presented tome on his releasefrontprison, 
as an fiaraestpf future-feyours, was all I. gained by 
this my first and last detective experience^ >• 
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CHAPTER THE SIXTEENTH. 

A SUNLESS SPRING-TIME. 

The brief season of Hester's childhood was ended. 
By small degrees household cares thrust themselves 
upon her; and, at times when the daughters of 
other homes were still careless and irresponsible, 
she had begun to busy herself quietly about her 
father, watching for his wants and providing before¬ 
hand for them. The old servant gradually lost her 
importance, and finding herself no longer regnant, 
she abdicated indignantly; and Hester, a woman 
already, at the age of fourteen, supplied her place 
without troubling her father with the matter, while 
he seemed unconscious of the change. 

As for her education, that was self-directed and 
almost sdf-acquired. She had gone to no school; 
for if ever the thought of it had been pressed upon 
John Morlcy, he had thrust it away with impatient 
agony. For the Only good school in the place was 
the one in which Rose had been governess, and he 
would have felt less emotion in seeing his child 
dead in her coffin, than in knowing day after day 
that she was gone to that school. He allowed her 
to choose and engage her own masters ; and they 
came and went, and she received them and their 
instructions with a quaint, shrewd, old-fashioned 
womanliness, which often threw them into doubt 
as to whether she was indeed the young girl she 
seemed'. It was an isolated life, and Hester grew 
so used to the shadowy, colourless tone of the 
old house, that she felt afraid of venturing out into 
the brilliant light and ceaseless stir of the outer 
world. 

In this heavy and stagnant atmosphere Hester’s 
young nature was compelled to unfold all the graces 
of girlhood which could struggle into existence. 
The blossoms were but pale and few, but they were 
very sweet, had there been any one to lalce pleasure 
in them : a quaint, quiet, demure, and pensive girl; 
her heart feeding upon fancies half romantic and 
half religious. One thought and memory lived 
within her—the memory of the fair young step¬ 
mother, and the thought of her mysterious crime. 

There was a memorial of Rose’s brief sojourn under 
their roof, which was more directly beneath Hester’s 
notice than her father’s, for the closed room, the 
key of which the unhappy wife had carried away, 
was opposite to her bed-room, in a part of the 
house which her father never entered. For. since 
the night after his wife’s elopement, John Morley’s 
foot had pever ascended the two or three steps 
leading to Hester’s chamber, and the locked door 


behind which were hidden all the mementoes of 
Rose. 

This room was like a grave in the house. Never 
did a sound come from it, though Hester, while 
yet a child, had sometimes sat up in bed at 
nights, holding her hand against her throbbing 
heart, and listening, as if some one might be 
moving about that mysterious room. No light 
could penetrate into it, and the shuttered windows 
looked blankly out upon the sky. She was not 
afraid of the place, but she was awed by it The 
prevailing gloom and stillness of the whole house 
seemed to centre there in a perpetual silence and 
blackness, which was the monument of Rose 
Morley’s guilt. So long as that heart of darkness 
remained, the sun could not shine very brightly 
into any other nook of the dwelling. It was the eye 
of the house, and that eye being darkness, how 
great was the darkness ! 

The years glided by, strengthening the fixed 
customs of the household. John Morlcy became 
formal and automatic in his habits. At a given 
moment of the morning his clouded and sad face 
and bowed figure emerged from his chamber, look¬ 
ing neither to the right hand nor to the left, and 
glided shadow-like into his sitting-room, where 
his solitary breakfast awaited him. From that 
time till seven in the evening he remained brood¬ 
ing over his lot, with no distraction except the 
entrance of his few customers. His business de¬ 
clined slowly but surely, and yet he scarcely per¬ 
ceived it. 

In the almost sublime egotism of his grief, he 
was conscious only that time did not dissipate the 
clouds about him, but rather drew their sombre 
curtains ritore closely and thickly. At length, in the 
course of years, the sole custom left to him was 
that of the people of his church, most of whom were 
poor and little given to reading. It seemed also as 
if the fire of Lawson’s genius was for ever quenched. 
The aristocracy of the county trusted no more rare 
and costly volumes to John Morley’s binding office. 

Now and then Lawson achieved a triumph, but 
success came only to him as a chance. Yet, in a 
little measure, his cunning returned when Hester 
brought her sewing up-stairs into the sunny attic, 
and sat in the obscure window by his press, plying 
her needle busily, though with few words passing 
between them. Sometimes she set her own hands 
to the work, under his directions, and gained a rare 
skill in it. But, for himself, his trembling fingers 
could not regain their delicate workmanship, and 
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he felt that his occupation was gone from him. 
l-Iowcver, the current of life had drifted him into 
quiet waters, which, if they were not sunny, seemed 
very safe ; and the sweet young face of Hester, not 
quite round enough or rosy enough for her years, was 
a hundredfold dearer to him than it could ever have 


Miss .Waldron never forgot, and never suffered 
Hester Morley to forget, that their spheres in life 
were totally different. She gave Hester gooseberries 
to eat, while she regaled herself with grapes. It was 
something after the same fashion that she fed the 
souls of her scholars. There were promises and ex- 



'*CONl'EMPLATING HER OWN FACE." 


been in the brightness and gaiety of a happier girl¬ 
hood. 

The chief changes in Hester’s own existence were 
regulated by the sessions and vacations of Par¬ 
liament. Whenever Mr. Waldron rested from his 
Parliamentary duties in the seclusion of the country, 
Hester’s religious duties became a little severe, for 
Miss Waldron expected her to attend punctually 
all the meetings for females, as well as occasionally 
to visit Aston Court for more private and personal 
instruction. 


pericnccs too luscious for inferior palates ; grapes of 
Eshcoi, belonging by right to the aristocracy of the 
church, among whom she was numbered by every 
claim which it is possible to possess. By birth, by- 
rank, by wealth, by early membership, by unre- 
j mitting attendance at public worship, by indefatig- 
i able labours, and by every other qualification 
which the most exacting church could require, Miss 
Waldron laid claim to the finest of the grapes; and 
they were adjudged to her without a single dis¬ 
sentient voice. 
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CHAPTER THE SEVENTEENTH. 

A I’plNT OK CONSCIENCE. 

HESTER’S eighteenth birthday was come. It was 
noticed by no one but herself, and she kept it by 
buying a new bonnet in the place of an old one 
which had seen long and hard service, and by con¬ 
templating her own face a little longer than usual, 
as it smiled and blushed back at her from the small 
round mirror which hung over her dressing-table. 
It was a spark of vanity quickly put out by the re¬ 
proaches of her morbid conscience, and she went 
down-stairs to fulfil the duties of the day more in 
the spirit of eighty than of eighteen. 

This same day Mr. Waldron found himself hover¬ 
ing about John Morley’s shop, passing and repassing 
it in a singularly embarrassed and irresolute state 
of mind. There had not been much intercourse 
between them since the wrong committed by his 
son. John Morley had shrunk from all contact, an^ 
he had respected his feelings, though he could not 
sympathise with them.. Sympathy was not Mr. 
Waldron’s forte. He argued that if he had been 
able to support the thought of his son’s sin, and, 
while deeply mourning it, still not to suffer it to in¬ 
terfere with his faithful discharge of public duties, 
both in the church and world, John Morley ought 
also to have proved himself superior to his sorrow 
and disgrace. 

He had been a perpetual and jarring memorial 
of the past, with his grey face and white head; and 
Mr. Waldron had been naturally irritated by him, 
whenever ho was residing near Little Aston. To-day 
he felt it an awkward thing, though he was a great 
man and a member of Parliament, to enter John 
Morley’s shopf and give Utterance to the words he 
had carefully meditated beforehand. 

At last he marched forwards, ringing the shop 
bell furiously with his quick entrance; and John 
Morley, gaunt and melancholy, the wreck of the 
handsome man he had once been, met him and 
looked him in the face with sunken eyes, which 
glowed with a dull and sorrowful flame. 

“ I wish to speak to you alone, brother Morley,” 
said Mr. Waldron, offering his hand, which probably 
John Morley did not see, for he did not take it. 

“ We are alone here," he answered. 

“ No, no," replied Mr. Waldron, “ we are liable 
to interruption here, and I have much to say to 
you.” 

“Father,”said the voice of Hester from the room 
within, “ come in here.” 

John Morley complied by a silent gesture to his 
guest to enter, and he, removing his hat for the first 
time, passed in, and saluted Hester with the air of 
old-fashioned gallantry he had been wont to dis¬ 
play towards her pretty step-mother nine years 
before. 

She had been sitting in her great chair, which 
stood summer and winter in the same spot on 


the hearth; and as soon as her quiet reception 
of the visitor was over, she resumed her seat, and 
took up her work again. Mr. Waldron stood op¬ 
posite to John Morley, neither Hester nor her father 
asking him to be seated. The elder man, with 
whom life had been a prosperous thing, looked ten 
years younger than he upon whom had fallen per¬ 
haps the heaviest burden that can crush the spirit 
of a man. 

“ Brother,” said Mr. Waldron, in a voice which 
faltered more than it had done when he had ad¬ 
dressed his maiden speech to an inattentive 
audience in the House of Commons, “I am come 
here to ask a great gift. If the choice had been 
given me, there is nothing I would not have done 
to spare you and myself the pain we must bear to¬ 
day. But my duty lay here and with you. Will 
you let me speak to you ? ” 

John Morley bowed his head as his only reply. 

“ My son,” stammered Mr. Waldron—and J ohn 
Morley shivered and shrank back, as if recoiling 
from a hand raised to strike him—“ My son, Robert, 
whom I have banished from my house these nine 
years, is longing to return. He is ill and penitent 
—penitent almost to despair. He implores to be 
no longer an outcast from his own home, and the 
place which will be his at my death. He is my 
only boy, and I am getting well into years, and my 
heart yearns towards him. When Absalom fled to 
Geshur after the murder of his brother Amnon, he 
was an exile but three years when his father’s soiil 
longed to go forth to him. Do you hear me, 
brother Morley ? ” 

“ I hear you,” he murmured in a hollow and al¬ 
most inaudible tone. 

“ Oh, let me bid him come heme! ” said Mr. 
Waldron,urgently; “his sin was great, but it was 
the sin of a young man. It has been punished 
enough. For your sake, and for righteousness’ 
sake, I have never received him under my roof since 
then—-my only son! It would be unnatural, un¬ 
merciful, unjust, if I refused to let him come home, 
now that'he is broken in health and contrite in 
spirit. My house is empty and desolate without 
him, and he is my heir. He will take my place 
when I am gone.” 

There was no answer when Mr. Waldron ceased 
to speak. John Morley stood with bowed shoulders 
and bent head, while his frame trembled like that 
of a child who knows not how to escape from the 
presence of some cruel tryant. Hester’s work had 
.fallen from her hands ; and the faint colour in her 
cheeks, which was never deeper than the delicate 
tint of a wild rose, faded altogether, away. 

“Do you hear me ?” asked Mr. Waldron, when 
the silence grew insupportable. 

“ I hear you,” muttered John Morley again. 

“ Then why do you not answer me ? " he cried 
1 impatiently. “ 1 am not dependent upon your per- 
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mission. I need not have spoken to you at allj 
about my son’s return. But tell me that you will 
give your consent to his coming back to me, after 
all these years.” 

“ And she ? ” whispered the husband, with blood¬ 
less lips, and a face as of one upon the point of 
death from some slow torture. 

“Good heavens 1 ” exclaimed Mr. Waldron, “he 
knows nothing about her. • They parted—did you 
not know it ?—only a few months after she fled. He 
has been alone ; he is alone now—ill, repentant, 
suffering in mind and body. You have been well 
avenged, John Morley." 

“ But the woman ? ” he breathed, with scarcely a 
motion of his wan lips. 

“ I know nothing of her,” was the short answer : 

“ I am not talking of her, but of my son-” 

He paused suddenly, for Hester had left her seat 
and placed herself at her father’s side, with her hand 
resting fondly and protectingly on his arm. 

“ You arc talking of your son,” she said in hurried 
tones, “ and of your own desolation ; but you do 
not think what it has been here, in this home, to 
me—to my father. You have no right to speak of 
desolation to us ; you, who have had your duties 
and your pleasures as before. Look at my father 
if you wish to see what your son has done. Look at 
mo. We have had no laughter, or smiles, or joyful 
words, not one, these nine years. If he is to come 
home again, why may not she ? Has she not re¬ 
pented, do you think? Would it be impossible to 
bring back our banished one as well as yours ? ” 

“ It would be impossible/' answered Mr. Wald¬ 
ron, in a low voice. 

“ Would it be impossible, father ? ” she con¬ 
tinued. “ If she came back, as his son comes 
back, penitent and suffering and broken-hearted, 
could we not take her in, the poor contrite crea¬ 
ture ? I think of her often,” and Hester’s voice al¬ 
most failed her. “ Is it impossible ?” 

“ She can never come back,” answered John 
Morley. 

“ Oh I it is not right,” cried Hester, in her young 
energy of passion ; “why should you receive your 
son back, if we cannot forgive her ? If he comes 
back forgiven, why should not we open our door to 
her ?" 

“You are but a child yet, Hester,” replied Mr. 
Waldron. 

“ Yes," she said, “ but there are some things 
hidden from the wise and prudent, which are re¬ 
vealed to babes. I would not receive one and cast 
out 'the other. If she should ever come back, 
broken-hearted and penitent, bo sure I will not 
turn away from her." 

She spoke with a kind of gracious hardihood, at 
which Mr. Waldron would have smiled any other 
time, but he was too deeply in earnest just now to 
be moved by anything apart from his purpose. He 


had made it a point with his conscience to. obtain 
John Motley's permission for the return of his son, 
and as yet he had said nothing which could be 
construed into consent. . 

“Hester,” he said, for John Money looked like ' 
one half stupefied, “ my son is truly repentant, and 
he implores your father to forgive him, and to suffer 
him to return home. He knows nothing, and has 
known nothing for years, of that unhappy woman. 
If we could discover her, we would do everything in 
our power to repair the past, as far as it ever can be 
repaired. Tell me, Hester, is your father merciful 
and Christian in prolonging the exile of my boy ?” 

His voice and attitude were full of entreaty, 
which had relinquished all the harshness of a claim. 
He listened for Hester's answer as for a sentence 
which would be the doom of his son. John Morley 
himself raised his lustreless eyes, and fastened 
them upon his daughter. 

“ My father will not banish him from his home/’ 
she said, with a singular and solemn sweetness in 
her tone; “ what are we that any of us should 
refuse mercy to another? Are we not bound to 
forgive, who havq been forgiven of God ?” 

“No, no 1 ” cried her father, “you do not know 
what the wrong is, Hester. I cannot do it. He has 
cursed all my life. They have almost, if not quite 
—I do not know yet whether they have not quite- 
destroyed my soul. These nine years I have caught 
no passing glimpse of God’s mercy. I have been 
the song of the drunkard; I have been exceed¬ 
ingly filled with contempt. Do not let me see him, 
Hester; I could not look into his face and both of 
us live after it” 

Like Mr. Waldron he was applying to Hester, 
as if upon her depended the sentence, which would 
be final. She stood silent for a minute looking ten¬ 
derly into his face, with tears in her clear grey 
eyes; and when she spoke there was a scarcely 
perceptible tremor in her voice, though her answer 
was steady and definite. 

“He must come home,” she said ; “he would 
come, sooner or later, if you withheld your consent. 
But he must not run the risk of meeting you. He 
must promise never to enter our chapel, or pass up 
and down this street, and then you will never see 
him. Let him come home if he will, but he must 
not intermeddle with us. You would consent to 
that, father?” 

“ Yes,” he answered reluctantly. 

“And you, Mr. Waldron?” she continued. “Do 
you understand our condition, and will you agree 
to k ? If he will but keep away out of our sight, he 
will not greatly stir our old grief. You agree to it? \ 

“Yes, yes 1 ” he replied eagerly, “he shall never 
come across your father, Hester. God Mess you, 
child! But shall we never see you? Will you 
not come down sometimes to see us, as yon used 
to do ? Could you not forgive my son Weil enough 
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to speak to him, and tell him that you have for¬ 
given him ? You remember him, Hester?” 

** I remember him well,” she said, sighing; “ I 
have not much to remember. Yes, I forgive him, 
and I forgive her also. Only I do not wish to see 
him again ; but if I knew where she was, I would 
seek her out, and let her know that I had not de¬ 
serted her.’ 1 

“ You will feel differently when you are a woman,"’ 
said Mr. Waldron. 

Hester shook her head, with a faint smile in her 
eyes, and went back to her chair and her sewing. 
There followed a silence which told Mr. Waldron 
plainly enough it was time to go. He looked round 
the room, dark, shabby, and bare, with the wear of 
nine years upon it since he had last stood within its 
walls. He glanced at John Morley, upon whom a 
premature old age had fallen more decrepit than 
that of years. Hester herself, pale, subdued, and 
womanly, bore a burden of years which had pressed 
hardly upon her in the passing. He saw the work 
of his son for whom he had been pleading, and bis 
heart felt heavy in spite of his' success. His own 
home might lose the light cloud which had over¬ 
shadowed it, but what could ever chase away the 
thick gloom which had fallen upon this hearth ? 
He had attained his purpose; but he went away 
saddened, and occupying his shrewd head with 
schemes for the welfare of John Morley and Hester, 
which had little chance of fulfilment. 


CHAPTER THE EIGHTEENTH. 
THE PRODIGAL’S RETURN. 


recollection of his former folly stung him at times 
into a kind of paroxysm of regret and compunction. 

The difficulty of obtaining permission to visit 
Aston Court served to aggravate his home-sickness. 
He very well understood the point his father made 
of asking John Motley’s consent; and in this he 
had more consideration for the injured husband 
than had Miss Waldron, who felt her dignity in¬ 
fringed by the idea that her family should stand 
upon such terms with that of a tradesman. Readily 
enough Robert acquiesced in the conditions laid 
down by Hester. He promised to avoid any con¬ 
tact with John Morley, and never to go to the chapel 
where he worshipped, nor into the street where he 
dwelt. 

Having bound himself by these promises, he 
turned his face homewards with all the gladness 
which* his emotional temperament experienced in 
at last gaining a long-delayed pleasure. 

It was with a very keen feeling of delight that he 
caught the first glimpse of the formal front of his 
father’s house, with its dark background of trees. 
Mr. Waldron, a sturdy, hale old man, not much 
aged since he had seen him last, was walking up 
j and down the terrace in expectation of his arrival; 

J and Robert called impetuously upon the coachman 
[ to stop, and sprang from the carriage to receive 


his welcome. 

The father and son held one another by the 
hand in the strong, stern grasp which is the 
acme of British emotion, and gazed without speak- 


i ing into each other’s face. Mr. Waldron could 


I not suppress a thrill of pride in this fine, hand- 


j some man, no longer a youth, whom he could call 


Robert WAJlbRON’S long banishment of nine 
years-had not been without alleviation or enjoy¬ 
ment He had satiated his restlpss love of travel, 
which had been the fever of his youth ; and now, at 
the age of thirty-three, he felt quite willing to settle 
down into the luxurious order of an English home, 
and to enter upon the pleasant occupations of an 
English gentleman. His father had by no means 
misrepresented wilfully his condition as one of re¬ 
morse and contrition; he was convinced that his 
son was repenting in sackcloth and ashes for that 
long-past sin, which was kept so vividly in mind 
by himself and John Morley. 

Nor had he been altogether deceived. There were 
seasons when Robert Waldron’s volatile nature was 
plunged into profound depths of self-reproach, very 
closely allied to repentance. At these times, 
having no reticence, he appealed to his father for 
sympathy, and made him the confidant of all the 
prickings of his conscience. But it was many years 
since he had seen Rose ; and but for the mystery 
of her utter disappearance, which kept alive a sort 


i his son; and for a few minutes his satisfaction 
j was both profound and untroubled. Yet as second 
thoughts came he felt a little disconcerted, for be 
had been picturing to himself a feeble, broken- 
I spirited, shame-facecl prodigal, coming back with 
the mournful confession in his mouth, “ Father, 1 
have sinned against heaven, and before thee.” 

True, there was a moisture in Robert’s fine eyes, 
and his nri&ustache rose and fell with the tremulous 
motion of his lips ; but there was the rude glow of 
health and the sun-burnt hue of travel on his face. 
Beyond this and below it there was an indefinable 
air of general self-complacency, not in offensive ob¬ 
trusiveness—it was no more than the gentlemanly 
self-approbation of one who for the time being has 
no special reason for diffidence—yet it was certainly 
very far removed from the mien of the prodigal 
who needs the best robe brought forth, and shoes 
put upon his feet, and a ring on his hand. All 
these Robert had supplied for himself. 

He embraced his sister with the same affec¬ 
tionate agitation which he had shown in meeting 


of interest in her fate, he would long ago have his father, and he expressed with warm, quick feel- 
ceased to think of ho 1 . He wished to be at peace ing his delight in being at home. There had not 
with both‘the world and himself, and there ore the been so lively a dinner-hour at Aston Court since 
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he had left it. Miss Waldron herself became 
almost gay, and laughed short little spurts of 
laughter, like the first efforts of a fountain to play 
after its pipes have long been closed up. 

Mr. Waldron found his taste and enjoyment of 
humour and repartee returning, and forgot that his 
son was a sinner, until Miss Waldron left them alone 
in the dining-room. They drew up their chairs 
before a comfortable fire, and then there came one 
of those pauses full of satisfaction, when the heart 
is gathering to itself all the pleasures, rare and 
fleeting, of the first moments of reunion. 

Robert’s face was shining with unclouded happi¬ 
ness, when his father broke the pleasant silence. 

“ Robert," he said sharply ; and the son looked 
up to see his smile vanished, and his face overcast. 

“Yes, father," he answered in some amazement. 

“Robert,” repeated Mr. Waldron, “I w^s not 
prepared to see you so light-hearted. This is not 
what your letters led me to expect. I have a hard 
question or two to ask you, my boy, and it is as 
well to ask them first as last.” 

The air of gay and tender sentiment fled from 
Robert's face, which he now turned partially aside 
from his father’s keen scrutiny. 

“ First of all,” he said, “ you must tell me truly, 
Robert, what has become of that poor girl.” 

“ Father, I don’t know,” answered Robert in a 
tone of irritation ; “ I can only repeat what I have 
said already. She left me at Falaise, five months 
after we went away, and I have never heard a word 
from her or of her since. I have done everything 
a man could do for my own peace of mind, but I 
could never find the slightest trace of her. It was 
not that I wanted to see her again—we had been 
too miserable together for that—but I wished to 
make a provision for her. I would have given, a 
great deal, cither of time or money, to make sure 
that she was not in want.” 

“ Robert,” remarked Mr. Waldron, after a pause, 

“ I thought you were a repentant man.” 

“^So I am! ” cried Robert hotly; “ there are 
times when I could cut off my right hand, if that 
would undo what I did. But I cannot feel like that 
always ; it would have been unnatural to feel like 
that to-day, when I see you and my sister again. 
Perhaps to-morrow I shall have one of my fits, and 
then you will sec if I am not repentant. Why will 
you not let me enjoy myself while I can ? ” 

“But I do not understand fits,” responded Mr. 
Waldron, who had pursued an even tenor of un¬ 
emotional life, both public, social, and religious ; “ a 
man is a penitent until he obtains pardon. Then 
he becomes a religious man, and a member of the 
Church, and steadily fulfils his duty towards God 
and man. There is no need of fits. Are you 
seeking pardon?" 

“ Not just at this moment,” he answered; but 
bis light tone changed to one of respect, as he 
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caught sight of Mr. Waldron's anxious face, 
“ Dear father,” he added, “ I never was anything 
but a graceless fellow, not worthy of your anxiety. 
But if you mean, have I ever prayed to God to for¬ 
give my sin towards Rose, and to save her •from 
further evil—why, there have been whole days 
when that prayer alone has gone up from my heart 
to him.” 

His voice faltered, and his changeful eyes were 
filled for a moment with tears. 

“ I wish to Heaven,” he cried, as he recovered 
from the transient sadness, “ I could* do some tre¬ 
mendous penance, and have done with it But 
what will satisfy you—you and God ? I hare been 
away nine of the best years of my life, and I have 
done all I could to atone for my fault; and 1 am 
ready to do everything you can suggest. Why can¬ 
not wc let by-goncs be by-gones ?” 

Mr. Waldron sighed heavily. This was not the 
repentance lie had looked for, the repentance which 
was seemly in his son, the repentance of which 
he had spoken almost vauntingly to his minister. 
There was a doubt in his mind that Miss Waldron 
would be no better satisfied with its quality than 
himself; and Miss Waldron was something like a 
domestic pope—infallible and autocratic. Robert 
was settling down again into a quiet and self- 
sympathising mood, which could look, through the 
mist of years, at the other actors in the sad drama 
of the past. 

“ Poor Morlcy ! ” he said ; “ what lias become of 
him ? ” 

“ He is a ruined man,” said his father sternly; 

“ you should see him to know what you have done. 
He is ruined in all senses, for I hear that he has 
no business, and is verging towards bankruptcy.” 

“Wc can help him there,” exclaimed Robert 
with impetuosity; “ we must save him from that! '* 

“ John Morley,” said Mr. Waldron drily, “ unless 
I mistake him greatly, will take no help front our 
hands. Wc are not in a position to do him any 
favour.” 

It was a point of delicacy which the elder man 
could comprehend, while the younger could not. 
There was a vigorous hardness and manhood in 
Mr. Waldron’s nature, which would have rejected 
indignantly the aid of a dishonoured hand; while 
his son would have seized the meanest help which 
would deliver him out of present difficulties. 

“ There was a little girl,” said Robert in a tone 
of musing. 

“ Hester,” answered Mr. Waldron, “ the sWcetest 
girl I have ever seen. She has the face of a saint 
—an angel, I was going to say. I often watch her 
as we stand up to sing, and' I have sometimes 
thought how greatly 1 should have rejoiced had 
God blessed me with such a daughter. Not but 
that Miss Waldron is everything a father could 
wish; I have never found any fault in her. But 
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Hester—she used to conic here occasionally—is so 
sweet, and tender, and gentle ! All! John Morlcy 
is npt altogether lost while he possesses a child like 
Hester.” 

“Little Hetty?” said Robert, absently; “I 
remember her now. And she comes here some¬ 
times?” 

“ Not while you are here,” replied his father; 
“I shill see her only from my pew, and Miss 
Waldron will meet her at her classes ; that must 
suffice.” 

The old man sighed as if over a lost pleasure ; 
but he smiled once more as he looked at the face 
of his only son. The hard questions he had in¬ 
tended to ask, if theic were any more, had slipped 
out of his mind, and Robert was not one to remind 
him of them. The evening took again its first 
brightness, and the welcome of the prodigal was 
not further clouded by ill-timed retrospections. 

Kor a few days Little Aston was busy with the 
return of Robert Waldrop. The old story was 
raked up and sifted with keen comments and dis¬ 
cussions. Already the details of the ancient scandal 
were almost lost in obscurity ; and some persons | 
were not sure that it was merely the step-mother of 
Hester Morley who had left her husband’s house, 
and never been heard of since. But Robert Wal¬ 
dron, handsome, young, and rich, could not remain 
under censure. His father had never been a 
favourite, for % he had come among them as a 
stranger and dissenter, and had held himself aloof 
from a town in which he had no manner of interest. 
But the young squire, as Robert was called, had 
been a boy in their streets, had frequented their 
shops, and had made boyish acquaintance with 
many of them. It was natural to him to make him¬ 
self popular. Besides this, now he was come back 
after his long absence, he attended the parish 
church, instead of going to the chapel, to which 
Miss Waldron’s carriage drove every Sunday in 
irritating pomp. The vicar, with his three elegant 
and marriageable daughters, welcomed him cor¬ 
dially. The small gentry of the neighbourhood 
paid hifn homage as the most travelled, the most 
cultivated, and the most agreeable personage in 
their narrow world. He was no longer one amongst 
the million, as when he was swallowed up in the 
gulf of London, or in the stream of tourists which 
flooded the Continent. He found himself the chief 
man of the place, and he enjoyed the distinction. 


CHAPTER THE NINETEENTH. 

, A stow in the dark. 

FOR a few months the pleasure of being flattered 
and courted by alt about him was sufficient for 
Robert Waldron, and lie gave himself up to it with 
the *est of on$ who had for some time been a 
stranger to such tokens of esteem. But there was 


a secret fetter chafing him. He could not bear to 
think that there was one street of the town where 
he must not set his foot, and one house which he 
must not pass. There was the galling and bitter 
feeling of not being free to go where he would. He 
had his hours of sentimental memory, and moments 
of regret, which would not die, though it slept for 
long periods; and in both of these moods he longed 
to see again the house where John Morley dwelt, 
and from which he had stolen away Rose. 

A feverish desire possessed him from time to time 
to meet John Morley himself, and to judge with his 
own eyes whether he had wrought him so grcaj a 
wrong as his father described. Hester, too, stood 
before his memory as the grave, fair, pleasant 
child of whom he had been so fond, and who had 
loved him with such childish devotion.' The mere 
fact that he was prohibited from entering the 
chapel where his father and sister worshipped, 
made it seem the most desirable place to attend ; 
and be chafed every Sunday when they set out to 
their early service, leaving him behind for the later 
hours of the church. lie grew to listen with 
morbid attention to the tittle-tattle of chapel affairs 
which had formerly bored him so much, that he 
might catch the name of John Morlcy or Hester 
— names which stung him with a not altogether 
unpleasant pain. 

It %vas not in Robert Waldron's nature to resist 
and master the inclination which had taken posses- 
I sion of him. He had never conquered any caprice, 
j He began to haunt the street stealthily in the long 
; dark nights of winter, after the shutters of the 
houses were put up, and there was no light except 
that of the far-apart lamps. It was an old-fashioned 
street, reminding him of those in foreign towns ; 
and at night, when he was recognised by none, in 
his great-coat buttoned up to the chin, and his felt 
hat drawn over his face, he came now and then 
upon scenes which amused him, and enlivened the 
■dull routine of his country life. 

But of the home of John Morlcy there was nothing 
to be seen, except the closed doors and windows. * It 
stood in the darkest part of the street, in the middle 
distance between two lamps, and never did a single 
gleam of light appear upon its black front. Some¬ 
times he remained in the doorway of an 'empty 
house opposite, smoking his cigar, while he awaited 
some token of the interior life, but there came 
none. All was black and still as a grave. 

It became at length a necessary penance to him 
to haunt the dwelling, and keep a sentinel’s watch 
upon its doors and windows. He would leave the 
comfort, and repose, and shelter of his father’s 
house, to march with heavy steps to and fro before 
this house which he had made desolate, with a 
vague sense of atoning for his sin by his volun¬ 
tary exposure to discomfort, almost amounting to 
pain, at the same time that he was satisfying 
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his own capricious curiosity. It was little else 
than the purposeless disquietude of a purposeless 
nature. 

The habit grew upon him so strongly that when 
Mr. and Miss Waldron went up to London, upon 
the reopening of Parliament, he stayed behind—for 
a few days only, he said, not caring to confess to 
himself the whim that bound him to the place. 
He soon fell into a daily routine, ending every night, 
when it was darkest, in patrolling the forbidden 
street, and smoking his cigar under the closed 


window of the room where Bose had left all the 
traces of her habitation in that house. The shutters 
of the window were always dosed, but Robert 
knew nothing of that. He could not run the risk 
of passing it by daylight. •„ 

He was sauntering past the silent bouse one 
night, a little later than usual, with his arms folded 
and his head bowed down, when there fell suddenly 
upon him, how or whence he knew not, a bldw' 
which felled him to the ground. 

END OF.CUAITER THE NINETEENTH. 


MY EXPERIMENT. 



t Y dog was looking very scrubby 
about the back. I thought he 
was going to have the mange 
—not that I knew mange if I 
saw it, only it was a sort of 
word that sounded like the 
look of that dog’s back. So I 
went to a friend who knew a 
deal about dogs (which I don’t), and said mine was 
going to have the mange—what was good for it ? 
Sulphur, he said, was the best thing to use ; safe 
cure for it; no difficulty. I didn’t know whether 
the sulphur should be taken as a pill, or put on 
like an ointment; all I knew was that he said 
“sulphur,” and I did not choose to expose my 
ignorance by asking. 

I concluded I would try the effects of a wash first. 

I went into a grocer’s, and asked for ihrce- 
penn’orth of soft-soap, saying in an off-hand way, 
“Kills fleas, doesn’t it?” I had ne\er seen soft- 
soap before (I never want to sec it again ; but let 
that pass), so I was interested in its appearance 
when I got a lump, about the size of my two fists, 
of a stodgy, mosby, clammy-looking mass, resem¬ 
bling a mixture of sand and half-frozen honey. 
The man wrapped it up in a piece of paper, and 
I shuddered at the feel of it, as I put it into my 
coat-pocket. 

“Thanks—good morning.” “Momin’, sir—thank 
you.” Some men always say “Thank you.”' And, 
self-satisfied, I went my way, the noble hound 
(N.B.—Cross between a general mongrel and a 
pine log) following me unconscious of his fate. 

It was in the back-yard that the deed was done. 
With a generosity worthy of a better cause, I had 
brought down from my bed-room my own bath- 
one of those round, shallow, milk-pan affairs—and 
had filled it about two inches deep with lukewarm 
water. 

Then came the scratch; I ttse this word meta¬ 
phorically, but it became literal before the operation 
was over—as the paint that is not in my bath can 
testify. 


I knew no more about the application of soft- 
soap than of sulphur, but I thought that I could 
guess how to use the former, which I imagined 
to be harmless; while with the sulphur I might 
have done it wrong, and been had up for culpable 
canicide. O Expericntia! 

Cook kindly pinned the sacking cover of her 
travelling-box round me, to keep off the splashes, 
and provided a square of old carpet, folded up 
small, so as to be soft, for me to kneel on. 

I lifted the dog into the bath, and held him by 
the scruff, while he madly plunged, kicked, and 
struggled in his anxiety to get out, ploughing up 
the bright paint at the bottom in long beautiful 
furrows—four of them, parallel, at a stroke. To 
do the dog justice, however, he did not waste the 
paint. At the end of each nail-rut was -a sweet 
little coil, all ready to be stuck down in the fur¬ 
row again by any one who knew how. I did not 
know how. 

With my right hand • I applied die soft-soap. 
It never struck me that it might act like ordinary 
soap does when rubbed into hair; but it did—only 
more so. If it had struck me I might have been 
content with using a lump—say about the size of a 
piece of mud; but, being in ignorance, I calmly 
and systematically plastered that dog until all my 
three-penn’orth was gone, and the faithful beast 
looked like a stuffed brown-tabby cat with its com¬ 
plexion a little faded. 

Then the wash really began. Taking some 
water in my hand, I set-to to work up the soap, 
commencing on the back. At first there was no 
effect, and my hand slipped about like an eel 
spiralising on a greasy pole—downwards. Pre¬ 
sently a tinge of white appeared, and gradually 
spread and spread. This was lather. I think I’ll 
alter the type of that sentence, and say, “ This was 
lather.” It was ! It rose, and rose, and rose ; it 
spread ; it widened out; it hung down, and stuck 
out in front and behind far beyond the last hairy’ 
extremities of dog. Still I persevered, and still the 
lather increased, till the four legs were one solid 
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pedestal of white, and all semblance of animal 
Shape was lost in soap. 

Then I began to wash the soap off, but the more 
I washed it off, the more it didn’t go. It only 
increased and thickened, and I began to feel dis¬ 
couraged. 

I knew the dog was there—somewhere—because 
I hadn’t seen him go away; but the only sight I 
had had to remind me of him was one great 
bubbling, frothing, hissing, seething, effervescent 
mass of lather, which grew and grew, and rounded 
off at the comers, till it looked like a huge, steam¬ 
ing, animated snowball. 

I grew more di$couraged. 4 saw something must 
be done, or something else might happen to the 
dog. Presently, a thought struck me, and I hit it 
back. I lifted that mass up, and carried it to the 
scullery- There was a tap, and also a pump, over 
the sink. Holding the dumpling with the part 
where the head would be under the tap, I turned 
on the water, and got cook to pump on the tail 
part. 

The stone of the sink" was soon hidden from 
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sight in a snowy covering. Presently two spots of 
dog appeared, deep down in two chasms of lather. 
Then 1 grew hopeful, and shifted the entirety a bit, 
so that more transformation might ensue. At last 
I was .able to welcome a considerable portion of 
my old friend, when t began to rub. what I could 
see of him, and lo, more white arose 1 This went 
on, and 1 finally treated the dog like somebody 
else’s riddle, and gave him up. 

Discarding the box-cover, I sallied forth with him 
into the wood, and, as I proceeded towards tin- 
pond by the brick kilns, he left behind him along 
the heather a bright, glistening, gleaming track, as 
if some gigantic snail had passed that way. lint 
the pond was reached, an% two masterly immersions 
(I say it with conscious pride) settled him. He 
came out clean, wet, and happy. 

Happy?—Well, that is speaking comparatively. 

Now that I come to look back, I find that 1 
haven’t exactly shown how to clean dogs after all ; 
but I have shown one way how not to clean them, 
and that’s a step in the right direction. 

My dog has got a cold now. F. W. T. 



AFTER THE BATTLE. 


f LL cold and lone on the ground 
we found him, 

The brave young spirit had 
passed away; 

And as wc folded his cloak 
around him, 

We thought how nobly he 
fought that day. 

Bright drops of dew through the curls were 
gleaming, 

That lay caressing the boyish brow; 

On ! that pallid face in the moonlight beaming 
Is ever rising before me now, 

A broken sword near his hand was lying, 

His mother’s picture, a lock of hair ; 

And tb-his heart he had clasped, while dying, 

The little cross that she used to wear. 

That fair young head on the ground reposing, 

The white face turned to the starlit skies, 

Bbw still it lay while strange hands were closing 
The heavy lids o’er the once bright eyes! 

’Twas then we thought how that light foot never 
Again should beat on the cottage floor; 

The joyous laughter was hushed for ever, 

That blithely rang through the open door. 

’Twas then we pictured his mother kneeling 
To kiss the-pillow his cheek had prest; 


From happy comrades a pale girl stealing. 

To sing the songs that he loved the best 

We thought how they who with smiles did greet him, 
Could find none dearer to take his place; 

The noisy children that ran to meet him, 

Would watch in vain for his pleasant face. 

The father’s eyes would grow dim while telling 
The daring deeds of his gallant boy, 

And gloom would fall on the little dwelling 
That once re-echoed with sounds of joy. 

But, ah ! what heart could be half so lonely 
As hers that pillowed his infant head, 

And swectlyscrooned as a mother only 

Can croon when bent o’er her darling’s bed? 
Perhaps she’ll steal while they all are sleeping. 

And twine her arms round his empty chair, 
When the moonbeams pale, through the window 
creeping, 

Fall soft and bright on her silvery’ hair. 

The little cross from his cold hand taking— 

One parting look at his face—and then, 

With trembling fingers and hearts nigh breaking, 
We laid it down on his breast again. 

And, with a prayer for the thousand mothers 
Who nightly watch till the shadows flee, 

We left him there, for we knew that others 
Would need our help, ah! far more than he. 





ARE eyes that make a twofold sun 
Upon the world to shine, 

Red lips that turn the ruby 
A face and form divine f 
A footstep fleet as that of fawn, 

A blush as bright as rosy damst 
My Daphne, all are thine. 

Vol, VII.—New Sasm. 


But, ah ! why should that glorious sun 
For me overclouded be, 

And lips that answer oifrari* jests 
Ne’er five one smile to me ? 

Why should mom's flush grow dark as night*. 
And eft when I appear in eight. 

My Daphne foil to see ? 

18s 
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In vain I twine a garland fair, 

The flowers she flings away; * 

In vain my verse breathes fond conceits, 
She scorns each tender lay. 

And if I whisper words of love, 

And swear by all the stars above, 

My Daphne—goes away. 

Yet still my harp is tuned to sing 
Of Daphne, spite of scorn, 

Since the most perfect joy I have 
Is from sweet Daphne drawn. 


If she despise the love I bear, 

No willow-wreath be mine to wear, 
Though slighted love I mourn. 

Apollo-like, my tews IU crown* 

Through Iter most sweet disdain. 

With laurel; for my constant soi^ 

Of Daphne, fame shall gain; ‘ 

For Daphne keeps my heart, and It 
Am captive, frith no heart to 6y, 

No wish to break my chain, 

Julia Goddard. 



THE CATACOMBS 

IBell,* observes my com¬ 
panion, leaning rejoicingly 
over the bulwarks, on the 
third morning of our voy¬ 
age up the Dnieper, “ this 
last bit atones for all the 
rest I” 

And freU may he say so, 
though it must be con¬ 
fessed that such a two days’ 
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as we have had since leaving Kre- 
j requires a good deal of atonement 
^toj ifekejfaway the taste of it The brief bright 
gloriettef but coasting voyage around the Crimea, 
with Cloudless skies, splendid scenery, and well- 
apporab® v Stftamers, have vanished like a dream; 
and inltb^r place we have had a cabin about as 
large! as v sentry-box, and as clean as a dog- 
kennel^ a ^panorama consisting chiefly of sand¬ 
banks and dead trees, and a set of passengers who 
smoke' aH day with the afindows shut, and play 
cards all night with four candies lighted. 

Once past Kaniova,aQ this is forgotten. The 
dark waves of heathy hill which follow each other to 
the horizon, crested with a spray of dancing leaves, 
which the rising sun touches with living fire ; the 
great bastions of naked rock, broken here and there 
by a shady dell, through which a little brook runs 
prattling to welcome Father Dnieper; die endless 
clusters jpf wood-crowned islets, mirroring their 
4roopii^1knighs in the broad smooth stream below i 
the qjuubt little villages, peeping like shy children 
from the shadow of their encircling forests—are all 
picturesque in the highest degree. But all this is as 
nothing to the picture which presents itself when, 
passing under the magnificent railway bridge that 
forms one of the chief wonders of the place, we come 
suddenly upon the great wave of golden cupolas, and 
terraced gardens, and tall white towers, and dark 
monuments, and many-coloured houses, that rolls 
up along the western shore—aU which, dipped in 
the brief bright splendour of the autumn sunshine, 
burst upon us in one Maze of glory. 


“Yonder’s the telegraph,” says one of our fellow- 
passengers, a fat, jolly little retired major^ whose 
sole mission in life is apparently to tell stories 
about his own countrymen, “ Did I tell you how 
it broke down when it was first started? Every 
station, you know, had a clerk appointed to it, with 
strict orders to repeat exactly whatever signals 
might be made by his right or left-hand corre¬ 
spondent. Well, it happened that the man at the 
first station beyond Kourslj yeas a young lad who 
had just been jilted bK-te *fr$etheart, and he, in 
despair, hanged himself ujjkai ope of the telegraph 
posts. His next neighbour seeing this, and taking 
it for a signal of some kind, immediately followed 
suit, and the end of it was that all the telegraph 
clerks from Koursk to Kiev hanged themselves in 
due order, leaving the line completely unofficered !” 

Half an hour later, we step ashore, and are safely 
ferried to the Upper Town, across the sea of blade 
mud that covers the Podoll or lower quarter. The 
first duty of an Englishman, on entering a strange 
place abroad, is of course “to see what there is 
for dinner," to do full justice thereto, and then to 
grumble at it as “beggarly foreign trash;” all 
which we religiously accomplish within two hours 
of our landing. But this being done, and the 
sun still high in the sky, we begin to meditate a 
sortie. * 

“ What's to be the first move ?” 

“ TheCatacombs, of course! * says my companion, 
rising from his seat, and instinctively assuming that 
look of stem endurance wherewith John Bull goes 
forth to the severe but necessary penance of “seeing 
all that’s to be seen.” “ They seem to be the great 
show of the place, so it’s just as well to begin with 
them.” 

“ If they can beat the Grotto of Adelsberg, of 1 the 
underground Temple of the San at Heliopolis, or the 
Tombs of the Kings at Jerusalem, I’ll forgive them,” 
answer I; “ but never mind—we’ll abuse them now, 
and admire them after we’re gone.” 

Another quarter of an hour sacs us en route for the 
Petcherski Monastery, which, crowning the higher 
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of the two precipitous ridges on which the Upper 
Town is built, must have been a formidable citadti 
in the days when gunpowder was not. Tartar 
and Petcheneygan, Pole and Turk, have tried this 
ascent before us, and met, If historians speak trply 
(which they seldom do), a very warm reception. 
Even we ourselves — 4< come we in peace or come 
we In war ”—find. it anything but easy work. A 
drive over a Russian pavement, in a Russian 
vehicle, is (even for one who has been in Palestine 
or Brasil)' the best substitute for breaking on the 
wheel which modem civilisation has invented ; and 
•the higher streets are a pretty close imitation of 
the stair of a ruined light-house. Nor does the 
surrounding panorama offer much compensation : 
for Kiev, like Smyrna or Constantinople, or Rio 
de Janeiro, is beautiful only when seen from the 
outside. 

The day has clouded, and the rain that fell 
during dinner has given to the place that damp, 
cheetfess, forsaken look, characteristic of a Russian 
city da a dull day. The sky is gloomy as the close 
of a fashionable novel; the few passers-by look 
sulkily at us, as if we were in some way to blame 
for the general discomfort; the tall white houses 
stand quaintly up against the leaden sky, as if con¬ 
scious of some flagrant misdeed, but determined to 
brazen it out; and everywhere there is a chill, dreary, 
desolate feeling, as though the sun had just become 
bankrupt, and all nature were holding a meeting of 
his creditors. 

Even our driver appears to have something on 
his mind, and instead of laughing and chattering 
as usual, plods silently along with the look of a 
man conveying two desperate malefactors to instant 
execution. 

But at last we crown the ridge, and see the great 
white battlement of the monastery rising up, in all 
its solid strength, between us and the sky. Huge 
and ancient and moss-grown, with its quaint cre- 
nelled turrets, and its. vast iron-clamped gates, it 
scarcely seems to belong to the living world ; and I 
should hardly be surprised to find an enchanted 
horn hanging at the gate, and, on sounding it, to 
see the heavy doors swing open of themselves, re¬ 
vealing the couchant hounds, and slumbering senti¬ 
nels, and tomb-like silence of the Sleeping Beauty’s 
Palace. And, indeed, when the gate does open, 
and a tall, stately old monk, with his long white 
beard flowing down over his dark frock, admits us 
to the vast, silent, grass-grown courtyard within, 
we ,do in very truth seem to be passing from the 
world of the living to that of the dead. 

And for the next two hours we are centuries 
hack into the past, surrounded on every side by the 
shadows of the things that. were. Quaint little 
turrets, whence, ages ago, the sentinels looked 
keenly over the great plain below, watching for the 
gleam, of Tartar spears along the horizon ; rude 
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bas-reliefs, glittering with a bartwirie profusion of 
ornament; shadowy cloisters, in which two or three 
robed and hboded figures are gliding ghost-like to 
and fro; quiet little churches,the same in every 
detail as those in which the simple faith <Jf the 
Slavonic races has found its ideal since the , day 
when the rough-hewn image of Perpun fell before 
the reforming zeal of St Vladimir. There 'pB 
the familiar details, as I have seen them scoresi.-pf 
times on the boundless steppes of Central Ejuaja: :- 
the quaint little cupola and painted frontthe low, 
narrow doorway; the rude pictures,each with its 
tiny lamp burning in front of it; the sacred vest¬ 
ments hanging upon the wall; the open space in 
the centre for the worshippers. This is one of those 
national symbols which never pass away, preserving, 
amid an age of railways and telegraphs, the .living 
impress of the time when bears prowled around the 
site of Moscow, and marsh frogs croaked oyer that 
of St. Petersburg. 

But, as my business-like companion justly re¬ 
marks, “ all this is not the Catacombs,- and after 
two hours' hard sight-seeing, we begfo'to think it 
nearly time for a look at what we originally came 
to see. 

Accordingly I seize upon a patriarchal old 
fellow who is gliding across one of the courts, and 
inquire the way to the “ POdzemelie.” . Tito patri¬ 
arch cannot say, but, if it please Heaven, he will ask 
Brother Constantine. Brother Constantine, being 
produced, is equally ignorant; but, with the Mess¬ 
ing of the saints, he will ask Brother Theodosius. 
Brother Theodosius minutely directs ns wrong, as 
do three or four others in succession; and it is not 
till after a prolonged game of hide-and-seek, and a 
good deal more tramping about in the wet mud 
than is altogether agreeable, that we finally hit the 
right scent, and come out in front of a heavy door, 
studded with knobs of iron, around which three qr 
four other visitors are already grouped in silent, 
expectation. 

A long, gaunt, cadaverous monk (fit porter to|he. 
nether world) comes up and opens the door. 
follow him down a’ long dark passage cut in |fae, : 
face of the hill, and terminating at length 
small square chamber, dimly lighted by a 
lamp, and unpleasantly like a torture-dtolobir in 
the Inquisition, or in the old castles of the' Rhine¬ 
land. { 

Are we all to be' converted to the orthodox 
faith nolens volens t Is that a rack half visible in 
the comer yonder? or will this lamp overhead 
presently disgorge a shower of boiling oil for our 
especial benefit ? But, the supposed rack turns out 
to be merely a long oaken box, from which pur 
conductor lakes a packet of consecrated tapers, 
and proceeds to distribute them, at the rate of ten 
kopecks (about threepence English) apiece, This 
done, he unlocks a small door which we have 
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.hitherto overlooked, and right before us gapes the. 
entrance of the Catacombs. At sight of .the black, 
narrow, tomb-like mouth, barely large enough for 
osie man to enter upright, our followers are mani-' 
festly staggered, and they seem but little reassured 
by the suggestive remark of our cadaverous leader: 
“Mind you keep together, for if one gets parted 
from the rest, God help him I” 

My comrade, however, with a truly British con¬ 
tempt for anything purely imaginative, steps boldly 
forward; the rest, lighting their tapers, follow like 
a flock of sheep; the heavy door closes behind us, 
and we descend. 

I will not attempt to describe that next hour. It 
was a thing to remark that (except by our guide 
himself) not a word was spoken from the time that 
we entered. Down in these sunless caverns, shut 
in by the gloom and silence of the grave, all sense 
of companionship is utterly blotted out. Touch¬ 
ing each other at every step, we are still, every one 
of us, as utterly alone as if upon a rock in mid- i 
ocean. 

In the blue ghastly glimmer of our tapers, the 
clammy earth below, the low ponderous roof' 
above, and the damp, rugged, misshapen rocks on 
either side, have a weird unearthly look; and the 
black mouths of the rock-tunnels yawn dismally on 
every side, and channels upon channels wind away 
into the darkness, till 1 am inclined to think the 
whole scene a monstrous nightmare, and this 
dreary labyrinth but the maze of a troubled dream, 
from which I shall presently awake to the freshness 
and brightness of the living world. 
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And so we plod onward, over onward, the echo 
of our steps sounding strangely loud amid the dead 
utter silence. Not a bat frits overhead, npt a 
mouse rustles below, life has no place in these 
ghostly solitudes ; but they are peopled nevertheless, 
by inhabitants well worthy of them. On a sudden 
the gleam of our tapers is flashed back by jewels 
and cloth of gold, and a tall, commanding figure 
starts up as if by magic from a deep niche on our 
right. Its head is crowned with a jewelled mitre, 
its robes gay with splendid embroidery; but from 
beneath the gorgeous trappings gape the rattling 
jaws and eyeless sockets of a skeleton, and the rich 
patriarchal staff is clutched by the lean fingers of 
the grave. 

We pass hastily on, only to encounter fresh re¬ 
petitions of the hideous mockery ; and the sudden 
apparition of these bedizened spectres, amid the 
utter blackness and silence -of this great sepul¬ 
chre, has an indescribably ghastly effect. In these 
noisome dens lived and died, in days when men 
thought to serve God by renouncing every dfity of 
! man, scores of those filthy maniacs called “ Eastern 
Saints;’* and here they still remain, watching 
through countless years the scene of their impious 
folly. 

The awe which at first overwhelmed us changes 
little by little to unmitigated disgust; and I think 
there is not one of us who does not draw a long 
breath of relief when (after a lapse of time that 
seems endless) we hear the grating of a key in 
its rusty lock, and emerge into the light of day 
once more. 
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^ASTER WEEK is in many parishes 
a troublous one to the parochial 
authorities. Churchwardens are 
then legally to be appointed in 
vestry, and the opportunity is 
generally taken to execute other 
parish business while those whom 
it concerns are gathered together. 

In many a small country parish, 
the only storm which during the 
year disturbs its little teacup, 
takes place then; so it is no wonder that the 
troublesome; influences of the vernal equinox are 
dreaded by some, and eagerly looked fb™ard to 
by othprs of a more combative disposition. 

Farmer Hobbs, whose “ seat .in church has been 
taken away by, the churchwardens" (to use his 
own language), vpws that he will then revenge 
his erie uffi ce t Btftcher Nobbs, who hates his 
parson,have a gird at him at the 
.same time ;/«biJe Brown, Jones, Smith, and a 


host of independent parishioners, who have fanci¬ 
ful grudges, slights, or ill-humours to work off, 
mean to go down to the combat, determined to 
show that they will not be put upon by any one. 

The parochial authorities know that they will 
have an c*U time of it. Road-surveyors, tax- 
gatherers, sidesmen, and wardens make common 
cause in their misery, and doggedly set their teeth 
for defiance. They are well aware that they will 
be assailed by every conceivable grumble anent 
bad roads, foul drains, overcharged rates, and un¬ 
wise expenditure of parochial funds on widows 
and paupers; while the whole atmosphere of 
Little Easeton is dangerously electrical with 
general discontent on political and ecclesiastical 
subjects, which, somewhat illogically, it must be 
confessed, will discharge itself upon the devoted 
officials’ heads on the day of the meeting. 

The vicar, being by virtue • of his office a man 
of peace, for seme weeks beforehand fits on all 
the defensive armour that he possesses, meekly 
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accepts -Easter Week as his time of humiliation, 
and schools himself with many a classical“ gnome ” 
and rustic proverb to fall softly, to creep tightly 
into bis shell, to grin and bear, take a kicking 
quietly, etc. etc 

After all, he reflects, it is for but one night in the 
year. It is no wonder, however, that for many 
nights beforehand the worthy man's dreams are 
very unlike those which Queen Mab engenders in 
the typical parson, “ tickling his nose with a tithe- 
pig’s tail as ’a lies asleep,” and have a closer 
affinity to the soldier’s visions 

"Of breaches ambiucodoei, Spaniih blades.” 

*■ 

He will be criticised, dissected, pierced to the 
quick by irate partisans and parishioners in a 
hundred places that evening. His sermons will 
be pulled to pieces, his school-work depreciated, 
his parochial policy derided. A nest of hornets 
will buzz round his devoted ears while the meeting 
lasts ; and a stranger would think that revolution 
and democracy would ever after reign triumphant 
in Little Easeton, and defy all the powers'that be. 

But the stroke of eleven p.m. quiets the whole 
turmoil. Next day the combatants are as friendly 
and respectful to him as usual Like VirgiPs ex¬ 
cited bees, their animosities have been laid by a 
trifle, by a few strokes of the church-bell 

The good vicar then resumes his even spirits; 
nibbing his hands, he reflects what a glorious safety- 
valve to parochial discontent is the annual ebulli¬ 
tion allowed by Easter Week. All parties are 
satisfied, and nothing much done; so the little 
parish subsides into its usual torpor. 

It was our good fortune last year to be staying 
with the clergyman of Boldsby, a little village in 
Mudshire, when the annual Parish Meeting fell 
due. By his kindness we accompanied him as a 
visitor, and were much amused with the pro¬ 
ceedings. 

During the prescribed term of days on which the 
notice calling it was exhibited on the church-door, 
the vicar had suffered a preliminary martyrdom at 
the hands of his wife, She was of an eminently 
combative disposition in theory (though a hard 
word, or even a look, from her liege lord would 
reduce her to tears), and busied herself in egging, 
on the latter to the fray. 

“ There is little Johnson, the draper, dear, who 
is sure to attack you about the flannel charity. I 
hope you will put him down well!” “ That man 
Thomson said very hard things of you last year; 
be ready this time, and hint about the poor-rates 
to him.” “ Farmer Harrison may very well be told 
in polite language to mind his own business if he 
alludes to the school buildings,” etc. etc. 

The meek Churchman reminded'us of Hooker 
patiently bearing the attacks of his shrewish wife, 
so gently did he endure this baiting. 
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At length the Important day came. In com¬ 
pliance with time-honoured custom, the ehurch- 
bell rang out two or three strokes, while the vicar 
and one or two parishioners greeted each other at 
the door of the 9acred edifice. As the vestry was 
only large enough to hold the parson in hissurplke, 
a motion was formally made to adjourn the meeting 
to the village inn, which was at once pasted; Mine 
host of the “ Blue Boar ” had a fire lighted itt readi¬ 
ness in his little parlour (the ceiling of which might 
be touched with the hand), and the quaint old 
picture of the prodigal son leaving his father's 
house, in top-boots and a brilliant blue swallow¬ 
tail coat, with which it was hung, glittered, in the 
cheerful warmth. 

The vicar took the seat which the law assigns 
him as chairman, viz,, the arm-chair next the fire ; 
and the little rickety table, marked with many a 
circle, the trace of brimming cups, was strewed 
with the parish account-books. 

Somewhat apart from the general assemblage 
we took our place, in all the conscious modesty 
of a social philosopher, and the fray was ready to 
begin. 

The vicar said a few words of introduction, depre¬ 
cating personalities, and hoping the meeting would 
confine itself to the work in hand, and then pro¬ 
ceeded to inspect the parish rale-bOoks. 

It was a typical scene of English country life. 
The two dim mould-candle9, with their insignificant 
light falling on a dozen determined countenances, 
signified the contemptible nature of the struggles 
which worked within these men. One of the road- 
surveyors, a heavy stolid-looking farmer, was sup¬ 
ported by his brother. The miller, in his Sunday 
best, a little sprinkled with flour, sat next them. 
At his side was a sturdy yeoman, who would yield 
to no one, whose blood was not easily aroused, but 
when once up was apt to be too precipitate for the 
address demanded in such contests. Then taste 
the grocer, whose face was a curious study, a 
mixture of dogged and servile elements, too apt to 
remind a spectator of his own compound of sPUft 
and sugar. The squire, a good-natured rnatit 
Gallio, sat next two cousins, who owned a v&j 
large portion of the parish, and in obstinacy, 4ft- 
vective, aqd illogicality yielded to none.’ They 
were emphatically “ good haters,” and it st&s quite 
easy to perceive that, with the exception Of the 
easy-going squire, all the company owed them a 
grudge. 

The vicar’s asking an innocent question on the 
highway rates was the signal for the elder of the 
cousins (himself chief road-surveyor) to run up his 
fighting ensign. 

“ Our roads are as good as any in the parishes 
round.” 

“They are better than in many of than,* echoed 
his younger kinsman. 
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(seeing the opportunity for firing a shot): 
"if can’t agree with you. Mr. Busyblades was 
siding by the other day, and says he to me says he, 
* Why don’t ye keep your ruts better filled up ? I 
don’t' like to ride a valuable horse oyer them.* 
Them’s the words he said.” 

Elder Cousin (firing up): “ I wish Mr. Busyblades 
would mind his own business: who tells him to 
come riding over our roads ?” 

Younger One (bringing up reserves): “ Mr. Busy- 
blades has not a valuable horse to ride over these 
roads.” 

Naturally, some horse-laughter ensued at this 
sally. A young fanner, who had hitherto sat in¬ 
different, now protests gently, “ Mr. Busyblades is 
my uncle. 1 think the absent ought scarcely to be 
abused here.” 

Elder Cousin (angrily); “ Then he should mind 
what he says.” 

Vicar (interposing) : “ Don’* you think this is but 
slightly relevant to the question before us ? Suppose 
we pass on.” 

Younger Cousin: “ I don’t mean to be silent and 
let myself be burked when my cousin’s road- 
management is attacked by you, Mr. Vicar.” 

Vicar (alarmed): “ I, Mr. Payout ? Excuse me, 
but 1 said nothing!” 

Elder Cousin (wrathfully lashing his tail): “ Then 
you should say something. Who cares for Mr. 
Busyblades, I should like to know, ch?” (and he 
glares around). “ It’s yower waggons” (addressing 
the other road-surveyor) “ as does the mischief; 
yow are always leading cork” (chalk) “and 
manna” (manure), “yow are, when the roads are 
soft” 

The reader should be told that down in Mudshire 
to tutoyer a man by calling him “ yow,” and speak¬ 
ing of “yower” things, instead of “ you” and “ your” 
things, is supposed to be the most exasperating 
form of insult 

Stolid Farmer: “ Whoy, yower waggons goes on 
’em, and so shall mine!” (and he buttons up his 
pockets defiantly). 

Brisic interchange of “No, they don’t!” “Who 
said they didn’t?” “What do I care?” “Yower 
another 1” etc. etc., from the irate combatants, 
much to the delight of the rest At length the 
storm subsides with-a threat from the elder cousin: 
“I -won’t boone” (Anglicl, repair) “yower farm 
mad for yow any more!” 

“Yow needn’t. I’ll tell yow what it is, every 
morning yow go a-hunting, yower labourers hope 
yowTl break yower neck before yow come back.” 

Muttered grumbles from both cousins; elder too 
exasperated to trust himself to speak, while the 
younger says, “ Ah, yow were always a snake in the 
grass t” i 

Intense .{Purification sits on all faces except those 
of the enraged combatants, as this lively little inter¬ 


change of personalities concludes fytte the first of 
the meeting. 

“ Blest if I've heard anything so good for many 
a meeting!” whispers the miller to his neighbour. 

The vicar succeeds at length in calming matters, 
and calls them to the next question for the even¬ 
ing. 

This was the letting of the parish lanes to be 
grazed by cows and sheep. In due form, according 
to ancient custom, the vicar stuck a pin an inch 
below the light of one of the candles, and the 
highest bidder before it fell down, as the tallow 
gradually melted, would hold the grass till next 
year. * 

The cousins Payout took occasion to make a few 
caustic remarks, relevant to nothing, about the 
little tlse these lanes were to them (they had held 
them last year), as others would send diseased 
sheep through them, and so infect their own docks. 

All fired up at this. A very pretty quarrel ensued. 
The much-enduring vicar leant back in the chair, 
with a despairing expression on his face. The 
humorous miller said nothing, but chuckled at the 
commotion. Taking the opportunity to come in 
and poke the fire, by way of hearing what was 
going on, the innkeeper received orders from the 
company for divers glasses of brandy and gin-and- 
water—“ and, hark’ee, some pipes.” 

The entrance of these convivial elements acted 
as a wholesome sedative to the combatants’ ruffled 
plumes. The vicar asked a poor farmer on a small 
holding if he would kindly drink his glass of brandy 
for him, as he did not feel quite equal to it himself; 
and the elder Mr. Payout, after the obstinate 
yeoman had bid four pounds for the lanes, leisurely 
filling his long clay, proceeded to stir up the fray 
afresh. 

“My cousin and I think four pounds quite 
enough ; but yet I should like to grub my hogs and 
thieved' (Anglic}, sheep at various stages of growth) 
"on them. I should not much mind giving, for 
just this one year-” 

A loud yoar of laughter ensued, in the midst 
of which he puffed ferociously at his pipe, and 
clenched his fists with rage under the table. The 
pin had fallen, and his opponent was master of 
the lanes he coveted. Even the vicar was obliged 
to laugh. 

“ That’s a good un J” “ Sarve ’im rate !” “ Thowt 
’ow it'd be!” etc., resounded in the midst of the 
general hilarity; while the discomfited Messrs. 
Payout savagely glared at the meeting. 

There existed, it seemed, in the village of Boldsby 
half a dozen mud-and-thatch buildings, called by 
courtesy cottages, with a few square yards of garden, 
in which, from time immemorial, deserving widows 
and broken-down labourers had been allowed to 
end their days free of rent., Of late years a faction 
had arisen in the parish, which wished to sell this 
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property, while the rest of the ratepayers desired to 
maintain things as they had always been. These 
factions were evenly balanced in strength, and 
hated each other with an intensity to which the 
quarrels of Guelphs and Ghibellines were but 
child's-play. 

Every day throughout the long year the con¬ 
tending parties necessarily met, and saw their 
mutual hattfd in each other’s looks before a word 
was said; every day of the year the labourers in 
the fields, the goodwives at the ingle nook, the 
roysterers at the “ Blue Boar,” talked over, or rather 
fought over, these unfortunate “parish houses.” 
Yet no derision was ever arrived at respecting 
them, and (as the surveyors refused to appoint new 
tenants), as fast as the old women who dwelt in 
them died out, the cabins fell into disrepair. Frost 
made sad havoc with them, and the “bairns” crept 
in and out of the mud walls at their play. 

Only one was now inhabited, the others were in 
various stages of picturesque dilapidation, and the 
whole affair was the amusement of the country¬ 
side. 

Annually, on the night of the Parish Meeting, 
there had been wont to be a passage of arms re¬ 
specting these cottages. That night sager counsels 
appeared to have prevailed. By general consent 
the subject was tacitly waived. All sat smoking, 
with the houses in their thoughts, but no one liked 
to begin. Yet it would be clearly a monstrous 
anomaly for the meeting to have been held without 
a collision, and much would the respective wives 
flout the combatants did they separate after such 
tame proceedings. 

As usually happens, the miller—the most mode¬ 
rate man - of the assembly—by a chance remark 
embroiled the combatants. 

“ Mr. Payout,” said he with pacific intent, “ don’t 
you think it would be a good thing, now the meet¬ 
ing is so unanimous, to settle about them parish 
houses ?” 

Shade of Achilles! did ever direr events spring 
from so trivial a cause ? In a moment the two sides 
were at it: red in their faces, with excited puffs of 
smoke and much gesticulation, they argued, de¬ 
nounced, abused. 

What did Mr. Vicar think? As a friend of the 
poor, he could not help standing up for the poor 
and desiring to retain the houses. Then Mr. Vicar 
was much to blame, said one side, and the others 


felt inclined to sacrifice him to their resentment 
because he did not make use of more decided lan¬ 
guage. 

There was much shuffling and whispering outside 
during this altercation; (he chinks of-the window- 
shutters being wide, half the clowns of the village 
were watching the proceedings through the m. 

Wearisome were the recriminations of both aides, 
and glad were we when at half-past eleven the dis¬ 
comfited Payouts rose in anger, dung down their 
pipes, and abruptly said “ Good night 1" 

The victorious faction remained a moment, 
masters of the field, to congratulate each other and 
rub their hands in delight at the u fine meeting.?* 

We wished than farewell and thankfully retired, ' 
the vicar very sore at the usual termination of the 
meeting, that, with all his address and patience, 
both parties had fallen foul of him. 

“ Of course this decides the question?” we asked 
innocently, on our way to the vicarage. 

“ Oh, dear, no ! ” replied he; “it possesses far too 
much vitality. What would country wits do without 
a good standing grievance? In feet, this parish- 
house question exactly resembles Sathismer, the 
wild boar of the Scandinavian mythology, that was 
killed and eaten after a long hunt by the heroes 
every evening, only to come to life again next 
morning for another hunt. It is my firm persuasion 
that my far-off successors will find the belief of 
the parish too strong to be resisted, that an Easter 
Meeting here is not even legal without a good 
wrangle over those miserable cottages. Good¬ 
night ! I am very weary of it all! ” 

There is no need to point the above narrative 
with a moral. The “parish houses” are but a 
figure of the insignificant nature of most rustic 
squabbles. 

It may be added however, as a pendant, that 
about a month after the meeting above described, 
young Payout met a friend belonging to another 
parish at a neighbouring market, and after asking 
casually how his Parish Meeting went off, observed 
in all gravity (such is the Boeotian intellect of 
Mudshire)— 

“Ah! sorry to hear it Parson, of Course, da? 
Just like ’em! Well, you should have been at 
our Parish Meeting; all quite quiet and comfortable 
—nothing but Parliamentary language. And we 
have a vicar that for good sense would beat all 
the parsons round into pulpit cushions 1" 


THE FLY IN AMBER. 


f HE gleam that caught him hero seems fixed, 
and he 

Of all the v&nisht myriads visibly 
Attains the golden immortality. 


Type of the Poet perisht in his flame, 

Who dies to live i’ the lustre of a name, 
And still be lookt at, fossilised in fame. 

Gerald Massey. 
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HESTER MORLEY'S PROMISE. 

BY HESBA STKETTON, 

AUTHOR OF “ THE DOCTOR'S DILEMMA,” ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTIETH. 

AFTER THE ATTACK. 

Robert Waldron made a faint effort to defend 
himself, and to cry for help.; bat before he could do 
either, the blow, savage and revengeful, fell upon 
his head, and hefelt nothing more. He lay motion¬ 
less and lifeless upon the pavement in' the dark 
corner where John, Money’s house stood, and at an 
htmt of the night when there were few passers-by. 
* Wien the stricken man opened his eyes again, 
feebly and with pain, he saw only a strange room, 
dimly lighted by a shaded candle set upon a 
table at the foot of the bed upon which he was 
lying. A face he did not know was turned towards 
him, with the evident solicitude of one who was 
watching for the first sign of returning conscious¬ 
ness. It was the face of a young man of about 
fborMUid-twenty, frank and pleasant, with a profes¬ 
sional look Upon It that spoke unmistakably of a 
medicdlStudent A snail case of instruments lay 
upon the bed dose to his hand, while his fingers 
gently pressed Robert Waldron's pulse. He closed 
his eyes again in a stupor of bewilderment and ex- 
hau&tie%fctft *n an instant a cup was held to his 
Iga 

“ Drink,” said ain authoritative voce; “ it is a 
cordial that will revive you.” 

The draught fulfilled its work so well that he 
re-opened his heavy eyelids and gazed vacantly 
about him. He was lying in bed in a large low 
chamber, which he had certainly never seen before; 
Us head •was bound up tightly with fillets of linen, 
hit when he attempted to raise his right hand to 
feel it, he was compelled to relinquish the effort, 
with a groan of pain. 

“ AdisJocation of the shoulder,” said the stranger, 
as if replying to a question, “ and some heavy con- 
tusionsabout the head; done with a blunt instru¬ 
ment, a poker or large hammer. Do you think you 
can speak to me now ? ” 

“ Yes,” answered Robert faintly. 

"You ought not to speak at all," said the young 
medical man, in a tone of regret; “ but I'm only 
passing through this town, and I must go on in the 
morning; so we must make the best of our cir¬ 
cumstances. Tell me all you can recollect before 
this Mow” 

“ Where am 1 f ” asked Robert. 

“Can’t teflyoB," Was the reply; “ I found you on 
the pavement, and J knocked at the nearest door 
to ask for Ipalp, The people here don’t know you. 
Aj# jwn a stranger like myself? ” 


I “ Stop a moment, let me think,” said Robot 

It seemed an almost insurmountab!» difficulty to 
recall the events of the night; but after awhile he 
remembered where he had been standing whan 
the savage and sudden attack was made upon 
him from behind. He tried to turn his head on 
the pillow, so as to bring his mouth nearer to the 
stranger’s ear. 

“ What is their name V* he whispered. 

“ I don’t know," Said the stranger; “ there is an 
old man and a girl—very good-hearted people. 
They don’t know you; so most likely you don’t 
know them." 

“ Couldn’t you find it out?” he asked feverishly. 

“ Well, there are some book-shelves yonder,” re¬ 
plied the attendant, “ and I’ll look to please you. 
But you must keep your strength, to tell me what 
complaint to make at the police-office. You most 
have been set upon savagely.” 

“ Find out the name,” urged Robert faintly. 

His brain ached too much for any clear thought; 
yet he watched eagerly while the stranger took a 
book from the shelves on the wall and brought it 
to the light. It was bound in crimson morocco, 
richly embellished, with the edges of the leaves 
gilded; but upon opening it, it proved to be nothing 
but an old dog-eared fairy-book, with some bf the 
pages tom, and all of them soiled with frequent 
reading. 

“ This is odd,” said the student; "they must be 
lavish with their gilding and bookbinding here. 
There is no name in it; but I’ll find another. I 
chose one of the handsomest-looking.” 

He brought a second volume to the light—a Bible, 
fastened with silver clasps. He opened the front 
page, and ''read in a cautious undertone, with a 
glance towards the closed door, “ Hester Morley, 
from her loving mother, Rose Morley.” 

Robert Waldron shut his eyes, and turned his 
bruised and aching head towards the wall, trying 
to realise his position; but thought was Impossible 
to him. There was only one thing clear to his 
mind, that nothing must be found out about him 
either in the house or the town. He slowly gathered 
together his strength, and without turning to the 
medical student, he asked, “ Shall I be laid up here 
long ?” 

“That depends upon yourself,” was the answer; 
“ be calm, and a few days may see you well enough 
to give your evidence safely. Fret and fume^and 
you’ll have brain fever. In the .meantime, what 
shall I say to the police ?” 
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“ Nothing,” said Robert. 

“Nothing?” repeated the stranger ; “you were 
ail bat murdered, ten! You’ll have a near touch 
yet; 1 wish I could stop and 9ee you through it." 

“ Stop,” said Robert, “ I’m rich enough to make 
it worth your while. Say nothing about me in the 
town, and don’t let anybody, doctor or nurse, come 
near me. I must not be known here. Do you 
understand ? Not a soul must know about tins 

He spoke with violent and warning pains in his 
throbbing temples, but he uttered these sentences j 


thought and memory, but all in vain. He had a 
dim perception of seeing always the same good- 
tempered, masculine fate about him, and hearing 
the same gruff but not unpleasant accents when¬ 
ever a voice penetrated to his brain ; and he felt 
himself handled by strong skilful hands.: But as to 
where he was, or who he was, or how he had been 
brought to this condition, or how long he 4 had 
been in it, not a single ray of intelligence came 
across him. With no sensation except that he was 
ad bead—and that a bruised and aching head*— 



'TO TAKE A SlSAT." 


emphatically, and with intense anxiety. The young 
mhn had leaned over him to catch his laboured 
tones, and continued to look searchingly into his 
face when he had done. “ Ah! ” he said, “ some 
mystery, is it ? Well, well, I’m willing; so set your 
mind at ease. You’ll have enough to do to keep 
yourself calm. Neither doctor nor nurse shall 
come’near you, unless there is more danger than I 
foresee. And your own mother would hardly know 
you. There—be satisfied. I’U take care of you.” 

Robert Waldron scarcely heard the end of this 
speech, for a heavy stupor, whether of sleep or in¬ 
sensibility, crept over him again. There were 
Intervals during the next forty-eight hours in which 
Ins mind tried to struggle towards some lucid 


Robert Waldron lay under John Motley’s reOf? 
while the housekeeper at Aston Court ascribed Iris 
absence to one of his sudden whims, 1 and- his 
father and sister believed him quietly and safely at 
home. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIRST. 
lAWSOS'S ATTIC. 

THE monotony of John Morfcy’s household hid 
been exceedingly disturbed by this strange incident, 
surpassing all the fanciful events which Hester 
sometimes allowed her'imagination to invent. That 
such a dark and villanmts crime should 1 have been 
perpetrated at their very door, in the secure streets 
of an English town; that an assassin should have 
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been, lurking in the shadow of their walls, seemed 
incredible for belief. Yet there lay the intended 
victim in her own chamber, the only one which 
ha<| been ready for his reception; and the other 
stranger, who stated frankly who he was, and where 
he came from and was going to, was watching over 
him with the patient fidelity of an old friend. He 
had told her that the almost'murdered man desired | 
to keep the crime a secret, but this only increased 
her amazement. 

As for John Morley, he had been scarcely 
moved from his imperturbable gloom, and appeared 
willing to accept the event as one of ordinary 
occurrence. He considered it his duty to appear 
every morning at the door of the patient’s room, to 
inquire how he was getting on, when his voice 
seemed to have a troubling effect upon the almost 
insensible form of the sufferer. But having dis¬ 
charged this duty, he did not care to discuss the cir¬ 
cumstance as Hesttsr would have liked. He told 
her she must wait fcr the stranger’s recovery be¬ 
fore her quesritfescoubi "be answered; and then he 
hastened to Shut himself up with his books. He 
was no more communicative with the neighbours 
who, hearing various confused rumours, found some 
excuse for invading his solitude. 

, A gentleman, who was a stranger, had met with an 
accident at his door, and a friend of his had asked 
Shelter and help for him. That was all he knew, 
said John Morley. Neither had Hester an oppor¬ 
tunity of talking over the marvellous occurrence with 
Lawson, for he had been unaccountably absent from 
Ms workshop for two days. Such a thing had 
never happened before in Hester’s memory, except 
about six months ago, when he had travelled to 
Southampton to meet his mother, who had lived till 
then with her only daughter in a small town in Bur¬ 
gundy. 

The third morning, when she found the attic 
empty, she resolved to seek Lawson out in his 
own home and ascertain the cause of his absence. 


seemed to lie fiat upon the roofs, closing them in 
with its grey and cold covering. Most of them 
were untenanted, as was plainly shown by their 
broken panes and rotting casements ; and Hester 
directed her steps towards a doori which had 
“Public Bakehouse” painted above it. There 
was a small bankrupt-looking shop on the ground- 
floor, and, as Hester entered it, a middle-aged 
woman, wiping the dough from her hands, came 
forward to attend to her. 

“ Can you tell me where Lawson, Mr. Morley’s 
bookbinder, lives ?” she inquired. 

“ He lives here, miss/’ she answered, “ in the top 
storey—both rooms—he and madam. You don’t 
know madam, perhaps, miss? ” 

“ Not at all,” said Hester, with a new sentiment 
of curiosity. 

“ She’s a foreigner,” continued the woman mys¬ 
teriously. “ 1 charge half-a-crpwn more a month 
for that. Not that she’s like a good many of them 
French. She’s as clean as a nut; but she’s queer. 
She has wood-ashes out of my oven, and puts 
’em in a box, and sets it under her petticoats, in¬ 
stead of having a fire; which she’ll be burned to 
death some day. It’s six months since she’s been 
here, and she’s never set foot out of doors yet. She 
| hasn’t got a bonnet, I think ; only a queer tall cap, 
as sets all the children to laugh. She can’t speak 
a word of English, nor we a word of French ; so 
we can't have much to do with one another, you 
i know.” 

j “ She must have been very dull and lonely,” said 
Hester self-reproachfully. 

“No, bless you, miss!” answered the shop- 
woman ; " she’s as gay as can be, and sings like an 
old canary. You just hark up here.” 

She opened a door at the foot of a flight of steps,, 
which was profoundly dark, and Hester heard a 
clear, pleasant old voice, failing a little in the higher 
notes, but-set to a meny tune. 

“ That’s the way up, miss ” said the woman; “but 


She had never been to Lawson’s dwelling, and, as you’ve never been before, I’ll go on first and 
strange to say, scarcely knew where he lived. She show yo” die room.” 

had been so accustomed to know that he was up- Besides being in dense darkness, the staircase 


stairs in the attic the first thing in the morning and 
the last thing at night, that she had hardly ever 
thought of where he went to when he left the house, 
while he had never mentioned his own affairs, more 
than to tell her that his mother was coming over to 
Mm now her daughter was dead. All that Hester 
knew was that they lived somewhere in a court, 
which had its entrance nearly opposite the chapel 
at the top of the old-fashioned street. 

She found admission to the court by a low narrow 
passage between two shops, where she had to walk 
carefully in semi-obscurity, until she came to a long j 
close strip of rough pavement, around which were 
built tall thin houses, three storeys high, and but 
one room in breadth. A dull and murky winter sky 


was a winding one, with no single step straight, 
and a thick rope, rather sticky and dirty to the 
touch, served in the stead of banisters. Beyond a 
faint glimmer from the open door below, there was 
not a gleam of light; and Hester only knew she 
was getting near the top by the increasing shrillness 
and vigour of the cheery song. 

“ 1 forgot to ask you if Lawson was at home,” she 
said, checking her guide as she was about to knock 
at the door of the room from whence the sound 
proceeded. She had learned French from a 
master, and could read it fluently; but she was 
a little afraid of encountering some living French¬ 
woman who, no doubt, amid speak only in an un¬ 
intelligible patois. 
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“ Oh, he’s at home/' was the answer; “ he’s been 
at home these two or three days, ilL—Mr. Lawson, 
here’s a young lady come to see you and 
madam.” 

The song ceased the instant the door was opened, 
and a small, round, comely old woman met Hester," 
with a face as clear-cut, and fresh, and free from 
wrinkles as her own. She was curtseying, gesticu¬ 
lating, and talking, with as much ease and fluency 
in her limbs as in her tongue. Hester stood con¬ 
fused and abashed, but as she advanced farther 
into the room, the familiar voice of Lawson made 
itself heard 

“It is madame my mother, Miss Hester,” he 
said; “she is telling you that you are wel¬ 
come.” 

He was seated near an open hearth, upon which 
burned a few smoky coals, held together by rusty 
andirons. The room, to English eyes, looked com¬ 
fortless, even for the abode of a workman. The 
only good piece of furniture was a bed set in one 
corner, which was covered with a handsome 
counterpane of some scarlet stuff, with a large 
square pillow, the cover of which was as white as 
snow, resting upon it. For the rest, the chamber 
was poverty-stricken and squalid. A small window 
looked out upon the court, and in two other places 
in the sloping roof a pane of glass had been let in, 
through which the grey cold canopy of the sky 
could be seen. Three small crucifixes ornamented 
the bare mantel-shelf, and a chaplet of brown beads j 
hung on a wall near them, balanced on the other 
side by a portrait, painted in showy colours, of a j 
French actress in her theatrical costume. I 

Hester could not make all these observations at 
once, for her attention was concentrated upon ; 
Lawson. He looked ghastly, his face being more 
meagre and bleak than ever. He could scarcely 
raise himself from his seat, for his limbs trembled 
like those of a person barely recovered from some 
severe shock; and while he stood he was obliged ! 
to support himself by the back of his chair. 

“ I’m not ill, Miss Hester,” he said hastily; “it’s 
only upon my nerves. I shall be all right in a day 
or two ; but it was of no use coming to my work 
when I could do nothing. Look here.” 

He tried to hold out his hand, but it shook as if 
stricken with palsy; and when she looked him in 
the face, the tears were rolling fast down his hollow 
cheeks. 

“ Lawson,” she said sorrowfully, “ you havie been 
taking opium again.” 

“ It’s only on the nerves, Miss Hester,” he sobbed. 
“ Try to talk a bit to madame, my dear.” 

She turned away to look again at Lawson’s 
strange mother. The old Frenchwoman w$s dressed 
well and tastily, though her clothes were poor; and 
she wore a picturesque cap, rivalling the pillow- 


and flexible, as if nothing of the rigidity of old age 
had seized upon her pints. She motioned to 
Hester to take a seat beside, her* and chuckled 
merrily to herself as she complied. ■ ^ , 

“ If you would talk slowly,” said .Hester, trying 
timidly her own powers, “ perhaps I could under¬ 
stand you a little.” 

“Seigneur l” she cried, “yon speak my lai» 
guage t Ah! it is well—very well. Oh, what hap¬ 
piness ! I will speak to you very slowly in my own 
tongue.” 

The clean old face, with its complexion as soft as 
a child’s, was flushed with a bright colour; and her 
plump, shapely hands were raised in astonishment 
and delight. 

“Ah, ch&re mademoiselle! ” she exclaimed, be¬ 
ginning slowly, but falling quickly into a rapidity 
of utterance which bewildered Hester, “it is these 
I six months that I have been here, and I have 
J never heard a word of my own language except 
| from my son ; never, never ! Ah 1 but it is triste ; 

| but when I feel ennui I sing a little song to my- 
; self, or I say a prayer to one of the dear frttle 
i saints, and it is past, quite past, I assure you. 

, My son is very good to me, and he earns a great 
' deal of money in the service of monsieur your 
father: twenty francs a week, and sometimes twenty- 
five.” 

“Do you like England?* inquired Hester, who 
felt her conversational power limited, and was glad 
to ask any question which could show an interest 
in the foreigner. 

“ Bah !” answerftl madame, with a grimace, *!' 
was too old to leave my country for another^ I 
never thought of quitting France, though I married 
myself to an Englishman. 1 would not come with 
him when he left Paris; but when my daughter was 
dead I came to finish my fife with my son, or take 
him back with me to Burgundy, where the sun 
shines and the grapes ripen. Here the sun never 
shines, but it peeps out sometimes in the summer. 
My son has put that glass in to catch the sunshine 
for me ; and when we are rich we are going home • 
to Burgundy.” 

Lawson shook his head furtively, as if saying, 

“ No ” 

“ Yes, yes, yes !” cried the old lady, whose quick 
eyes caught her son’s by-play. “ I say, yes. I will 
not die out of Burgundy. I could not bear to be 
shut up here, but for that” 

“But why do you shut yourself up?” asked 
Hester. 

“ Why go out ?" she said, shrugging her shoulders. 
“No sun, no warmth, no friends, no gaiety. The 
bad children laughing at me! All the world 
strange, and nobody to speak a word to me. No, 
no ; 1 can sing to myself here, and be as gay as. I 
please all day long. Shall l sing a little song to 


case in whiteness. All her gestures were lively j you, my dear?” 
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She settled herself upon her chair so as to give 
her hands free scope to accompany her song with 
appropriate gestures. A hundred little wrinkles as 
as thread puckered about the corners of her 
eyes, and her tongue so trilled and quavered and 
shook between her almost toothless gums, that 
Hester watched its rapid movement with amaze¬ 
ment. When her song was ended, she dapped her 
own hands in applause, and hugged herself with 
her old arms, while she laughed and nodded 
merrily. 

Madame Lawson presented so strange a contrast 
to her son that Hester was almost lost in wonder. 
Lawson had partially recovered himself, and was 
looking towards her with an expression which 
plainly enough asked the meaning of her unexpected 
visit Sfi'C' was glad to regain the free use of her 
own tongue, and she spoke in her turn with a volu¬ 
bility and fluency to which the Frenchwoman 
listened with marks of lively astonishment and 
admiration. 

“ Lawson,” she said, “ have you heard nothing of 
what happened to us two nights ago? Do you 
know that some stranger, a man, was found almost 
dead at our very door ? Have you heard nothing 
of it?” 

“ No,” he answered, still apathetic from the use 
of the drug he had ..taken; “ what became of 
him?” 

“ Another stranger, who was passing by, found 
him on the pavement, and brought him into our 
house. My father and I did a|L we could to help, 
arid we carried him up-stairs to my room. The 
other stranger (I know his name now—Mr. Grant) 
is a surgeon, and knew exactly what to do, and he 
is staying with him still. Isn’t it very strange, 
Lawson?” 

Lawson’s eyes regained more brightness as 
Hester spoke, and he appeared to shake off a 
little of his lethargy as he tried to ponder over the 
news. 

“Do you know who it is ?" he asked. 

H No,” said Hester, “ he is quite a stranger to us; 
a man with a thick brown beard and moustache ; 
he looks a little like a foreigner. My father knows 
nothing of him; how should he ?” 

“ How often has he seen him?” inquired Lawson, 
in a sharp quick tone of interest. 

“ Only when he was carried in almost dead,” she 
replied; “ neither of us has seen him since. Mr. 
Grant does everything for him. But oh! Lawson, it 
was a dreadful sight. I should have thought such 
a thing could never have happened in our town. 
He was nearly, very nearly killed by some mur¬ 
derer.” 

Hester stopped, shuddering at the recollection, 
and Lawson did not speak for a minute or two. 

“ The master was at home when it happened ?” 
he asked. 


“ He had come in only a few minutes before,” 
said Hester; “ he says he did not see anybody 
lying on the pavement then; but he would never 
see anything—my poor father 1 Besides it might 
have been done after he was in the house : nobody 
knows. And, * Lawson, what do you think ?— 
he is not going to let the police know anything 
about it.” 

“ Not let the police know !” echoed Lawson. 

“ No ; Mr. Grant says that he knows who struck 
him, and he wishes to screen him, and keep it all a 
secret.” 

“ He is getting over it, then ?” said Lawson. 

“ Yes; Mr. Grant says he will be able to get up 
in a few days. 1 shall see him then, and try if he 
will not tell me more about it. I am very curious 
—and I never knew what : t was to be curious 
before." 

Hester shook her head sagely, and laughed a 
little at her own unusual state of mind; but Lawson 
remained plunged in thought for some time. At 
last he looked up into her face with an air of deep 
anxiety. 

“ Miss Hester,” he said, “ don’t you try to find 
out anything. There’s many a thing had better 
remain a secret to you all your life. I should like 
to know who this man is ; but don’t you go asking 
him, or Mr. Grant either. Leave well alone, Miss 
Hester.” 

She was neither inclined nor prepared to obey 
him ; but she did not provoke any further remon¬ 
strance by putting her dissent into words. In her 
solitary and self-directed life, Hester had learned 
to choose her own path without looking to any 
authority. She rose to take her leave, promising 
the old woman to come again soon to see her, and 
submitting with a rare and sweet smile to being 
kissed by her upon both cheeks, though her colour 
came and her face burned. It was so many years 
since any lips had touched her check, and then it 
had been Rose who had kissed her. Lawson pre¬ 
ceded her down the winding staircase, and up the 
narrow eAtry into the street. 

“ I shall be back at work in the morning, Miss 
Hester,” he said, “ and I should very much like to 
set eyes on this gentleman.” 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SECOND. 

A BUDGET OF NEWS. 

“ Little Aston, Feb. 21 , 186 —. 

“Dear Cari,— ‘Where is Little Astofi, and 
whatever is Grant doing there ? ’ you are asking 
at this moment. Little Aston is a very small town, 
noticeable chiefly as a junction on the Midland 
Counties Railway, the town being nearly a mile from 
the station. Grant is being head doctor, nurse, 
and general valet de chambre for a stranger who 
narrowly escaped assassination in the streets of the 
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same small town three nights ago. I must explain 
to you how it all came about. You are aware that 
it is my usual luck to miss my train at a junction ; 
and this luck threw me, at nine o'clock last Wed¬ 
nesday night, upon the tender mercies of the good 
innkeepers of Little Aston. As I am not rich, I 
sought a more humble tavern than the great hotel 
in the square, and I turned up a narrow, old- 
fashioned, dimly-lighted street in search of one. 
Here I stumbled against a man lying across the 
pavement, who on examination proved to be not 
drunk, but half dead. There was not a sound to 
be heard in the street. I have learned since that 
every other night the police are sent out of the 
town into the country in pursuit of poachers—an 
admirable arrangement! I knocked with all my 
might at the nearest door, and as soon as it was 
opened 1 carried in my man, and examined the 
extent of the mischief done. He had been wounded 
wiLhin an inch of his life. As he had neither blood 
nor time to lose, I demanded a room and a bed, 
which were immediately put at my disposal; and 
here I have been ever since. 

“The whole affair is queer, excessively queer. 
The gentleman—he is a gentleman, there is no 
mistake about that; dress, jewellery, etc., are first- 
class, and his voice and language those of a well¬ 
born man—as soon as he recovered a little con¬ 
sciousness, begged me to keep this assault upon 
him a secret, and remain with him until he can 
go away, in order to avoid calling in a doctor and 
nurse. I have not any very particular business 
demanding me in any other part of the world, so I 
agreed to stay and bring him through it alone if 
there were no access of danger. I was anxious 
for the first forty-eight hours, but my anxiety is 
over now. He will do, and in another few days 
he and I may go on our separate ways ; though I 
rather expect the ‘Good Samaritan’ will get a 
handsome fee for his time and trouble upon this 
occasion. 

“The household subjected to this unpleasant 
invasion is as interesting as my patient. It con¬ 
sists of a father and daughter, with one very 
ordinary maid-of-all-work. I wish you could see 
them, Carl. Don’t let Annie read this letter. The 
girl (her name is Hester) is different to any young 
creature I have ever seen. She produces upon me 
the impression of having always lived in moonlight, 
and having never seen the sun. She reminds me 
of primroses with the scent of spring in them, but 
which one knows will die before the summer sun 
comes.' Or she is like her namesake, Queen 
Esther—stately, austere, and beautiful, but with the 
pallor of famine in her cheeks as she stands meekly 
in the outer court, before the king has stretched 
out his royal sceptre to her. See how poetical I 
grow! But this girl has been starving all her life. 
There has been a famine of sunshine, and 


laughter, and music; and she has grown up sad 
and pale. I should like to see her brought out 
into the full light, but I do not know how she 
could bear it. 

“ The father is a man bordering upon fifty, but 
he looks sixty, for his hair is snow-white, and his 
face seamed with lines. It is a grey mask, a dull, 
unnatural grey ; but it lights up at times as from 
some smouldering flame behind it, and you see 
intense light and heat in his eyes. Do you re* 
member that story we read, when boys, of the Hall 
of Eblis, where each tortured ghost walks solitarily, 
with his hand pressed upon his breast, and when¬ 
ever the hand is raised one can see a heart of fire 
beneath? 1 have thought once or twice, when I 
have come unexpectedly upon this man, that he 
was about to show me his heart on fire. He would 
perhaps do it to you, Carl, but you will never come 
across him. He is a bookseller, but reads more 
books than he sells. It is evident that money is 
scarce here. But who knows? perhaps this stranger, 
who tells me he is a rich man, will lift them out of 
their poverty. Perhaps he will fall in love with 
Hester. If I were he, and if I had never seen thy 
sister, Carl, I would woo this girl, and take her out 
into the fullest, brightest sunshine of fortune. She 
shall sec him soon, and help me to nurse him; and. 
who can tell ? 

“ I had written so far when I made the acquaint¬ 
ance of another member of this strange household. 
I was building a castle for my hero in bed here, 
and my pale young heroine down-stairs, when I 
heard.the door very .warily turned upon its hinges, 
and a new face peered round it. My patient had 
fallen asleep, and I beckoned angrily to the intruder 
to go away. Instead of doing so, he entered on tip¬ 
toe, with his finger to his lips, and advanced into 
the middle of the room, steadfastly regarding the 
face of the sleeper. It was a small, shrunken man, 
wearing a linen apron and a brown paper cap. He 
glanced- at me deprecatingly, but persisted in dis¬ 
regarding my gestures until I took him by the arm 
and led him to the door. He submitted meekly 
enough; and as soon as we were in the passage 
outside, I whispered in a passion— 

“ ‘ What brought you in there ?’ 

‘“Do you know who he is?’ he asked, in a 
whisper also, hut in a tone of horror which aroused 
my curiosity. 

“ ‘ N o! ’ I exclaimed. 

“ ‘ He ought not to be in this bouse,’ he con¬ 
tinued energetically ; ‘ not in the same house as 
the master and Miss Hester, of all places in the 
world. He ought never to have been brought in 
here, and he must he taken away at once, or 
worse will come of it. Everybody would say the 
same.’ 

“ ‘ Tell me why,’ I said. 

“ 4 Who are you V he asked. 
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“ ‘ A stranger; my came is James Grant, and I 
Am a surgeon by profession.’ 

“He looked at me searchingly—it was like being 
scrutinised by a sparrow—and nodded. 

M ‘ Come to my room/ he said. 

“My patient was sleeping quietly, and would 
probably sleep for an hour. I followed the little 
man through three or four black-looking rooms 
which had formerly served as printing offices, for 
there were some old presses still left, till we reached 
a large and light garret. Upon some shelves there 
were specimens of bookbinding which would have 
charmed your heart, and all other biblio-maniacs’ ; 
but my new friend did not draw my attention 
to these. He gave me his stool to sit upon, and 
placed himself upon a heap of books. There 
was a chair in the window, but he did not offer it 
tome. 

“ Then, Carl, he unfolded to me a story. The 
man whom I found well-nigh murdered, is the 
only son of that David Waldron who is one of 
your greatest men, and a trustee of your college. 
Ten years ago, he, the son, .ran away with the 
young wife of thq man whose home he is now in, 
and the husband has never since lifted up his head 
or let a smile dawn upon his face. He is here, 
sheltered by the roof he has dishonoured, owing 
his life to the prompt humanity of the household he 
has wronged. 

“ My mind stopped there suddenly. Who, then, 
was the enemy that struck the blow—the deadly 
blow which nearly killed the man whom John 
Morley must needs hate? It seems that young 
Waldron only returned to his father’s' house a few 
months ago, on condition that he never set foot in 
|he street where John Morley lives. What then 
brought him where I found him, at their very 
door? Whose hand but John Motley’s own could 
have been lifted against him ? 

“ ‘ He must be taken awav. 1 said the little man, 
trembling with excitement, “ you must get him 
away at once. Suppose the master should see him 
again, and know him! or Miss Hester! ’ Just 
then we heard the rustle of a dress on the stair¬ 
case, and a step so light that we could hardly hear 
it. The workman rose hurriedly and placed a 
gorgeous book in my 'hand. It was a marvel of 
curious binding, with gilding as fine as gossamer 
and as rich as lace. 

Yes/ he said, as Hester glided softly into the 
attic, ‘it is very costly.—Ah, Miss Hester! this 
gentleman is looking at some of my old work. — 
But I can’t do anything like this now, sir. My hand 
is not Steady, and my eyesight is growing dull.’ 

“ * I am learning this work myself/ she said to 
me, with a faint smile; ‘ but are you able to leave 
your charge ? Is he so much better ?’ 

“‘He is going on well,’ I answered ; ‘so well 
that he trill soon be able to tell us something 
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about himself. Your father and you must wish to 
know who he is.’ 

“ The workman looked at me over her shoulder, 
with an air of warning and entreaty. 

“ 4 1 wish to know/ she said, ‘ and so does Lawson 
here; but my father cares very little about anything. 
He inquires after him, as you know, every day, and 
that is all’ 

“ I understood perfectly this absence of curiosity 
in John Morley. 

“ * Do you know who he is yet V she inquired. 

“ * He has not been well enough for me to ask 
him any questions/ I answered, ‘ and he is quite a 
stranger to me. But I will ask him soon. He 
ought to communicate with his friends.’ 

“ ‘ It would be well/ she replied, with that dignity 
which reminds me of Queen Esther; and then she 
unfolded a large apron and sleeves, and attired 
herself in them for her singular occupation. I 
remained a few minutes watching her. I took up 
mechanically a short but heavy iron bar, technically 
called a pin, with which the binder screws and un¬ 
screws his press. It crossed my mind that such as 
this might easily be the blunt instrument with which 
Waldron had been struck. 1 threw it down hastily 
and returned to my patient 

“He was lying awake, and looking more col¬ 
lected than he had done since his accident. His 
eyes were clear, his pulse steady, and his face, 
though colourless, perfectly calm. As well as he 
could, he was promenading his regards, as the 
French say, about the room. It is a pleasant, 
simply furnished Chamber, with no ornament except 
the splendily bound volumes I have already men¬ 
tioned. He was in a mood for talk ; and I told 
him at some length who I am, and how I came to 
beat Little Aston in the right nick of time for him. 

‘“Doyou see much of the people of the house?’ 
he inquired. 

“‘Not much/ I answered; ‘they arc poor, and 
we give no little trouble in the house. They keep 
only one servant, and Hester has to work hard her¬ 
self, espf*sia,lly since we two have been here.’ 

“ ‘ Hester! ’ he repeated in a low tone ; ‘ is she 
a little girl, demure, but merry at times ? I fancy I 
know something of her and her father. Have they 
seen me, either of them?’ 

“ ‘ Yes/ I said ; ‘ they have both seen you, and 
say you are a stranger to them. But Hester is not 
merry. Merry! she has not laughed these ten 
years, I should judge.’ 

“ He winced, and turned his head away uneasily. 

“ ‘ I want to see her/ he said fretfully, and as if 
speaking to himself. ‘1 must tell little Hetty who I 
am. I could tell it to her; some good might come 
of it. Resides, I must see her, I have thought of no¬ 
thing else since I knew where I was. I must and 
will speak to Hester.’ 

* He did not talk any more, but fell into a restless 
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sleep, muttering to himself that he must see Hes- j 
ter. I am watching beside him now. The night is J 
come on and the house is as silent as a grave. 1 
long to stamp heavily down the stairs', slam the 
doors, and whistle loudly; but the instant I set my 
feet out of this room, the gloom conquers me. I 
tread on tip-toe, and close the dpor as quietly as if 
some one lay a-dying somewhere. It has been a 
long dying here, Carl—a lingering death of ten 
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years; and it is a man’s' heart that has been slowly 
breaking. It would have been more merciful to 
kill him at once. I pity greatly John Morley. 

“ Good-bye, old fellow. Write me a sermon for 
my romance. We ought to go through’ life together, 
you and I—to you the souls, to me the bodies. 
Together we might heal many sicknesses. 

“ Grant.” 

END OF CHAPTER THE TWENTY* SECOND* 


“POOR JACK." 

JN TWO PARTS.—PART THE SECOND. 


ET provision be made — con- 
tinues Mr. Plimsoll, in his pro- 
■II /£% positions for correcting the 
' tKr abuses in the mercantile navy 
—for painting on each ship’s 
rail wIL side what the Newcastle Cham- 

her of Commerce calls the 

IS “maximum load-line,” and let 

f* no ship, under afty circumstances, 

, jw be allowed to leave port unless that line 
be distinctly visible at or above the 
water-line. The Board of Trade should have a 
photograph of each vessel’s side as she leaves 
the port or dock; it would not cost many shil¬ 
lings, and would save a great deal of false swearing. 

As regards repairs, each vessel should be sur¬ 
veyed annually by a surveyor appointed by the 
Board of Trade. 

No re-christening of a ship should ever be allowed 
under any circumstances, as by alteration of name 
one could easily get rid of an evil reputation, and 
so sailors might be led into signing articles for a 
voyage in a ship, when, had they known her real 
name, they would never have done so. It is not 
colliers alone that are habitually overloaded. 
Therefore compulsory survey, and prevention of 
overloading, should be applied to all merchant 
ships, and would result in the saving of all those 
lives which are lost from these causes in the rest of 
the merchant navy. 

Now to show what can be done by the prevention 
of overloading, and how safe ships are when pro¬ 
perly found, manned, and loaded, the following 
facts are mentioned :— 

Mr. George Elliott, M.P., and his partners have 
a fleet of about a dozen steamers running between 
the Tyne and London continuously, each of these 
ships .putting into London from fifty to seventy 
cargoes of coal per annum. They are loaded 
and unloaded by machinery, and go and come 
more than .once each week, all being at least three- 
fourths of all the hours that come from year’s end 
to year’s end on the sea. The voyage is a more 
dangerous one than an over-sea voyage, as they have 
to pick their way through and amongst the most 


dangerous sands and channels from the moment 
they leave the Thames. The wreck and other 
charts will show the nature of the navigation. AH 
these have to be passedbut as there is no weather 
in these latitudes which is fairly responsible for the 
wreck of a single ship, except foggy weather, since 
no sound and well-found vessel, properly loaded 
and manned, is ever lost in them, these ships of the 
truly honourable member, George Elliott, go aad 
come in such absolute safety that, during all the 
years from 1859 till now, notone of them has been 
lost, nor even met with a casualty worth naming. 

This also is the case with the fleets of many other 
ship-owners, for nearly the whole of our loss is due 
to a comparatively small number of ship-owners; 
the large majority do take precautions for securing 
the safety of their servants’ lives. 

You have been shown what a “homicidal 
system” exists in our midst, and that it is pur 
duty to endeavour to apply a remedy. If our 
sailors were as bad as bad can be, if their labour 
was of no use to any of us, that would surely be 
no reason for permitting such a system to con¬ 
tinue ; but they are not bad, they are as brave 
and manly fellows as any class ashore, and they 
have wives and families to deplore and suffer for 
their loss. Would that I possessed the eloquence 
of Bright, the graphic powers of Messrs. Erckmann. 
and Chatrian, to use in their behalf, for then you 
would surely be wooed to action. If the lives of 
nearly a thousand of our ministers of religion, or 
doctors, or lawyers, or other public men were sacri¬ 
ficed every year to a “ homicidal system,’’ to pure 
and most culpable neglect, what would be said? 
All England would ring with indignation at the 
outrage, yet I venture to say that any thousand of 
the working classes are as worthy of respect and 
affection as any of these—if honesty, strong aver¬ 
sion to idleness, tenderness to wife and children, 
generosity to one another in adversity, and splen¬ 
did courage are claims to respect. I am not sure 
that, taking them as a whole, you can find these 
moral qualities in equal degree in any other class. 

Fellow-Christians, have you nothing to say to 
this? Do you think that .there are no religious 
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sailors—no followers of our common Lord . ’and 
Saviour amongst them ? Oh, but you are greatly 
mistaken; there is more true religion amongst miners 
mid sailors than you are aware of. I have been 
aboard a ship when (he sailors were holding a 
service in the forecastle-—a single lamp swinging 
from the deck beam, and wild, rough weather with¬ 
out, making you hold on to h pillar to stand—and 
this was the order of it. They commenced by sing¬ 
ing a hymn. Then the big, bluff captain, with the 
union jack for cover and a hogshead on end for a 
reading-desk, gave a short, earnest sermon from 
“ Behold, I stand at the door, and knock : if any 
man hear my voice, and open the door, I will come 
in to him, and will sup with him, and he with me 
and theft they concluded with the hymn— 

“ One there i*, above all others. 

Well deserves the name of friend.” 


And I well remember their singing the verse— 

§l Which of oil our friends, to save us t 
Could or would have shed his blood ? M 

and wondering how it was that these brave men 
were set entirely friendless—how it was that they 
alone of British subjects should have been aban¬ 
doned to the tender mercies of unchecked irrespon¬ 
sibility—pf competition run mad. 

And 1 ask seriously and sadly, can any one 
doubt that if these brave men had been pigs or 
sheep, the legislature would have long since been 
compelled by powerful advocates to stop such 
losses ? ; 

Pigs and sheep are property, and property is well 
represented in Parliament; but these—why, they 
are only our poor brothers, and no one speaks for 
them. 



LA BELLE JARDINIERE. 


RILLING and thrilling like lark as, 
high soaring, 

He flings to the wide air his notes 
sweet and clear, 

On breeze gently wafted—by echo re¬ 
peated— 

Resounds the glad cry, Lo ! the sum¬ 
mer is near ! 

Not a bud swelling on fruit-tree or hedgerow, 
Not a wee flow’ret that opes with the day, 

But mutely responds to the chorus of Nature, 

And tricks itself brightly to welcome the May ! 

Out in her garden, from day-dawn till night-fall, 

My own bonnie blossom flits gaily around ; 

Now o’er some flower that she loves fondly bending, 
Now o’er some leaflet just peeped from the 
ground; 

Now perched On tiptoe, to twine back the tendrils 
That sport with her fingers, and slip from their 
clasp, 

Or dance on the wind, or sweep lightly towards her, 
To kiss her fair cheek, and her soft hair to 


Sometimes, more pensive, she dreams as she 
wanders 

From pansy to iris, from lily to pink, 

That bloom in full beauty to guerdon her tending, 
Though ijearer their fading perchance than we 
think. 

Only a while and the summer is over, 

Only a while and her flowers will be dead, 

And the May of her young life be changing and 
sadd’ning, 

And hope—if still cherished—be sorely bestead. 

And love, human love, like some tender Cxotic, 

Too often will shrink from the blight or the blast; 
Or, if it still linger, grow selfish, exacting, 

And not like the fair flower we reared in the past. 

Then, from her eyes a few stray tear-drops dashing. 
My wise little blossom will smile as of yore, 

And read me a lesson she learned from her jasmine. 
An old one perchance, though forgotten before. 

Upward, still upward, first creeping, then climbing. 
At all that can aid in their venture to cling— 
Shaken by rude winds—beat down—yet still soaring 
Skyward, the mute teachers rise with each spring ! 


grasp. 

Quedi of a realm where no rivals can vex her, 

In the pride of her innocent girihood she glows, 
Her throne the green mound that the ash-tree o’er- 
shadows, 

The fuchsias her jewels, her perfumes the rose. 

Sometimes she sings as she flits through her queen- 
dom, 

Mocking the cuckoo’s monotonous lay; 

Or watches the thrashes that nest in the thicket, 

, As blithesome and almost as busy as they. 


Winter may nip them till, sapless and branchless, 
Prone on the ground they neglected may lie, 

Yet earth does but hold them till bright hours 
unfold them, 

And again leaf and blossom soar up towards the 
sky. 

Twine then die tendrils that teach such brave 
lessons, 

Flower of my life ! When thy fair youth is o’er, 
Upward, still upward, may Love and Faith bear thee, 
Where storm-cloud and winter ran touch thee np 
more. -Louisa Crow. ' 
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AKIN TO LOVE. 



* ON A j-all'kn uerchsn bough." 



/ ttf AVE you met a maiden fair 

Roaming through the forest, shady ?” 
— “ Many a maid I’ve met with there.” 

“ Nay, but none to match my lady.” 
Vol. VII — Nmv Seribs. 


I 

“If you be the lady's love, 

Show—for who could show me better— 
By what signs I most may prove 

If mine eyes have missed or met her.” 

-182 
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“ Nay, I said not she loved me, 
Howsoever much I love her, 
Though none else may unto thee 
Her by surer signs discover. . 

“ ’Neath , a golden wealth of hair 
, Laugh the blue eyes, of my Phyllis ; 
Her red Kps like roses rare, 

. . Wreathed around a row of lilies. 

“Clad is she in virgin white, 

And she tripped across the valley, 
Singing light, until tny sight 
. lost fier in yon leafy alley.” 

“ Sttdh a maid methinks I met 
' fjhderneath the forest shady— 
Such a maid methinks—and yet 
.’ - Scarcely all in all thy lady.” 


Now, what mean you, I implore?” 

“ Said you not your Phyllis pretty 

Fled along the flowery floor, 

Trolling out some mirthful ditty ? 

But the maid 1 met but now 
Leant, with lips for grief a*«|u|ver. 

On a fallen beectten bough, 

O’er the margin of the river; 

Her soft arms most sadly laid 
O’er that branch that bridged the river ; 

Graven on whose rind I read, 

‘ Jf lovers never, friends for ever?" 

Nay then, so your tale be truth, 

With the dearest joy you move me; 

If her scorn be turned to ruth, 

Phyllis at the last" may love me.” 

Alfred Perceval .Graves. 



A BRAZILIAN PRISON. 

IN TWO PARTS.—PART THE FIRST. 
THE PRISON. 


HE “ Romance of the Prison" is 
beginning to be exploded at last ; 
-andit is sufficiently strange that 
it. should have lasted so long. 
To the mere sentimentalist, 

1 there is what he would call “a 
lamentable want of the roman¬ 
tic ” about the modern prison. 

State dungeons, indeed, may 
aajaire a gloomy grandeur from 
the v«cy deeds which pollute them. The 
ancient towers of Berkeley and Pontefract 
"■--were dignified by the'associations of a ter¬ 
rible . 

Thg/.h$a$endtytt .historical significance of the 
crime^>f^h stained the .Tower of London and 
the -qf Sty Petersburg, has preserved both 

from >while consigning them to the 

abhonqm*j aflposterity Through the whole his¬ 
tory of 4m.Bastite runaa Titanic intensity of terror, 
a colomaLpowr* <qf *ag*»y and despair, which, by 
its vejgr 9 gjtfftas% extorts-« strange and terrified 
admiration, ■ 

But when webuta from die criminals of history 
to thq^ ofctmbium llfe, we find that in spite of Bar 
and Floss, sensational novelists and fierce “ friends 
of humanity," every attempt to invest them with a 
romantic interest fails lamentably. In all civilised 
countries, crime is being rapidly stripped of its 
greatest attraction—the element of impenetrable 
mystery. The searching and rigorous investiga¬ 
tions of nineteenth-century justice have broken 
into the deeper mysteries of great cities, and 
brought to light, Uke a torch lowered into a 


charnel-vault, rank after rank of hideous objects 
hitherto unseen and unknown : tomb-like streets, 
into which men have wandered, andnever come¬ 
back; black, sluggish canals, hiding the tell-tale 
secret of midnight murder; noisome dens, grimy 
with filth and savage in decay, where skulking 
ruffians carouse over their booty; men without 
manly courage, women without womanly', feeling, 
children without childlike innocence — the dry 
bones of crime in all its hideous rottenness, un¬ 
clothed with the flesh of romance, and unvivified by 
The breath of sentimentalism. Such details, how¬ 
ever, revolting as they are, serve at least one good 
purpose—;£hat of painting vice in its true colours. 

In these days of worshipped immorality and 
deified crime, when much of the literature of 
Europe^ifc** transformed itself into a kind of 
“ Crime for the Young,” or “ Murder - made Easy,” 
it is no light benefit to society to have rogues and 
villains depicted as they are, and as they will be in 
the eyes of all, when the glees of'novelty shall have 
worn offi , * 

For, happily, even the.attraction of jpt%<cannot 
last for ever. Tomas and Caxtoucbej JJick Turpin 
and Jerry Abershaw have long since bWW taken 
down from the glorified gibbet whereon they were 
pecked to pieces by ravenous penny-novelists and 
sensational play-writers ; and even the once famous 
Jack Sheppard retains but a shadow of his former 
immortality: 

“ He left the name at which the town grew pale 
To point a novel, or adorn a gaol." 

.Somewhat after this fashion do I find myself 
moralising while on my way, one bright, clear 
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afternoon, along the spacious high-road that leads 
out of Rio de Janeiro towards its favourite moun¬ 
tain retreat of Tijuca. 

It is the end of May, and consequently almost 
the middle of the cold season in this contradictory 
region, where the depth of winter falls in June, and 
the height of summer in December; but there is 
nothing wintry or desolate in the glorious panorama 
that environs me on every side. 

Broad sweeps of upland, clothed with rich tro¬ 
pical vegetation j tall iron railings, around which 
twine lovingly the huge bell-like convolvulus and 
the iiaming crimson of the poncetta; trim little 
white-balconied villas, peeping here and there 
from the dark glossy green of their encircling 
orange-groves ; tall slender palms-royal, slim and 
graceful as an Arab sheikh, the born patricians of 
the forest; quaint little shops, like magnified rat- 
traps, with a keen, well-whiskered tenant peering 
out of each ; throngs of gaily-dressed promenaders 
of every varied complexion, from the soft, buttered- 
toast mezzotinto of the quadroon to the boot-like 
shininess of the genuine “nigger;” the smart 
white cars of the Street Railway Company,* with 
their painted fronts and sleek-coated mules, jing¬ 
ling over the long, even lines of rail, which are still 
the wonder and admiration of the Great Unwashed 
of Rio; and in the background a vast ring of 
purple mountains, rising starkly up thousands of 
feet against the lustrous sky, conspicuous among 
which stand the spear-pointed crest of Pedro 
Bonito” and the mighty ridge of the Corcovado.f 

Such a day seems just intended for merry¬ 
making, as the crowds of pleasure-seekers who go 
laughing and chattering by me appear to think; 
and it is not without a certain feeling of incongruity 
and bad taste that I at length halt in front of a tall, 
neat-looking building, surrounded by a high wall, 
and looking not unlike a private school with an 
unusually large playground. A private school in¬ 
deed it is—one of a very peculiar character. In 
this enlightened age, even crime and punishment 
are made subjects of improvement, and carried out 
in a neat, businesslike, refined manner, worthy of 
nineteenth-century civilisation. 

Prison cells are neatly furnished, and kept 
scrupulously clean; murders are committed, not 
with the clumsy, antiquated appliances of brick 
and bludgeon, but with the newest resources of 
chemical science; the public hangman is a quiet, 
respectable, mild-looking, elderly gentleman, who 
might pass for a doctor or a City missionary ; and 
the model prison before which I am standing 


* Street railways arc rapidly becoming-universal in Brazil. They 
have existed in the great seaports for several yean; and in Rio 
alone the number of pan starting daily from the central- depflt, San 
Francesco de Paula, is estimated at 530. 

t "The Hunchback-—so-called from its shape. " Pedro Bonito " 
noun Hsmteme Peter. 
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wears on its prim, well-regulatedexterior no trace 
of the grim elements which are smouldering within. 

But once inside, the real character of the place 

instantly asserts itself. . 

The porter (a tall, powerful negro, in spotless 
white tunic and broad-leaved hat) receives me with 
perfect civility, and volunteers to show me to the 
Governor’s quarters ; but there is a,.volume of 
meaning in the keen, wary, suspicious look, which 
he darts at me as I enter—such a look as one sees 
only in the eyes of those to whom peril is the 
atmosphere of their daily life—the tamer of wild 
beasts, the keeper of furious maniacs, the gaoler of 
dangerous criminals. 

Before me, white and bare and deserted, the 
huge courtyard lies outstretched in the blistering 
sunshine—not a sign of life in any part of it, except 
the solitary sentinel planted at the far end; and 
this air of utter loneliness, and silent, deadly pre¬ 
caution, strikes me as with a sudden chill, 

A single stone wall between us and the outer 
world—but what a difference it makes 1 

“ And here the free, glad sea-breeze. 

And there the laboured breath ; 

On this side life and passion. 

On that side gloom and death. ” 

But there is no time to moralise, far in Another 
moment I find myself in a clean, well-kept ante* 
room, where a liveried servant, with that-air of 
quiet vigilance which seems to stamp every inmate 
of this strange place as with a distinctive mark, 
steps forward to receive me. . . 

I produce my credentials (a. letter of introduction 
from the ex-Minister of Justice and most formidable 
political writer in Brazil, Senhor de Alencar, to 
whose kindness I owe much valuable information), 
and, a few moments later, am ushered into a small, 
neatly furnished cabinet. Here, behind a table 
strewn with papers, sits “ O Senhor Gbbernador do 
Prisafi ” himself—a tall, grave-looking man, whose 
high bald forehead and iron jaw show that he lacks 
neither brain nor resolution for the fell discharge 
of his duty—who rises and greets me with elaborate 
Brazilian courtesy. 

“Senhor de Alencar tells me,” says be*with, a 
low bow, “that the English senhor had' tdready 
visited many European prisons. I axnsnyttlf col¬ 
lecting information on that subject at the present 
moment, and shall be deeply gratefel for ahy facts 
with which your Honour may be pfctyte&tO 1 femisli 
me.” , 

“What little information I possess is most 
heartily at your Excellency's service,” answer I. 
bowing in return, and producing from my pocket- 
book a newspaper extract containing some notes 
on the Litovski Prison at St. Petersburg, which I 
visited three years ago. 

“Ten thousand thanks,” says his Excellency, 
stewing away the precious document in a small 
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writing-case. “And now, if you will permit me to 
do myself the pleasure of accompanying your 
Honour across the courtyard, I will give orders to 
the .head turnkey to conduct you through every 
part of the establishment, and to answer any ques¬ 
tions which you may wish to ask.” 

I content myself with another low bow (for, in a 
race of compliments, no man living has a chance 
with the genuine Brazilian) and follow my obliging 
cicerone across the court to a deep, tunnel-like 
gateway, which admits us to the inner yard. This 
second enclosure, smaller, shadier, and planted with 
trees along either side, contrasts pleasantly with 
the gaunt nakedness of its predecessor. I venture 
to remark this to my companion. 

“ Yes,” he answers, “the prisoners are allowed 
to walk here during their hours of relaxation, and 
it’s just as well to keep it tidy for them, and give 
them something pretty to look at. Nothing makes 
a man worse (as I dare say your Honour lias dis¬ 
covered before now) than unbroken monotony in 
his surroundings. Now, here we are at the store¬ 
house, and I’ll show you what sort of food our 
lodgers get.” 

The storekeeper salutes us as we pass in, and 
comes briskly forward to exhibit his provisions, 
which are all very wholesome and well-kept; but, 
unluckily for me, his Excellency’s zeal for my en¬ 
lightenment upon every detail of the new system 
does not rest satisfied with merely showing me the 
bill of fare, but insists upon making me taste it 
likewise. 

Very much against my will, 1 am dosed with an 
abnormal mixture of white bread, brown sugar, 
raw coffee, dried fish, uncooked beans, and fat 


bacon, such as might appal the stoutest muleteer 
who ever digested a “guisada.” At last, with the 
fear of dyspepsia, dysentery, slow poisoning, and 
other horrors before my eyes, I attempt a diversion. 

“ Can your Excellency oblige me with the num¬ 
ber of prisoners at present under your charge, and 
their hours of rest, food, and relaxation ? I’m 
always interested in such matters."' 

“ With great pleasure, senhor ; ” and his Excel¬ 
lency produces pencil and paper, and dashes off, 
in his rapid businesslike way, the required list, 
which lies before me as I write, soiled and crumpled 
with months of travel, but still legible as evor. 


Nimri'k ok Inmates*— 

Traballio (hard labour) . • • "j'3 

Galds (convicts).75 

Simpler (simple impugnment) . . . . 14 


Total.Z48 

Division ok Time 

T. ime of n -.111 j , . . > .6a in. 

Relaxation.0 to S a fil. 

Breakfast (coflee and <j oz. of white 
bread per man).8 a. m 

Work of various kinds .... 8 30 to xanoor.. 

Dinner (meat null vegetables) and 
open*air c.NcrubO . . . .12 to ? p.m. 

Work. 2 to 5 30 p 11: 

Tea and lclaxation . . . . 5 „iO to G p nn 

Lights put out. 8 p in. 

This done, 1ns Excellency takes a courteous leave 
of me, handing me over to the care of the head 
turnkey, a plump, round-faced, merry ^little Bra¬ 
zilian, who marches me off as triumphantly as if J 
were a criminal of the deepest dye. * 

I pull out my note-book, and commence my toar 
of inspection in good earnest. 

END OK 1>ART THE FIRST. 



MEN WHO FACE DEATH.—THE FIREMAN. 


| ELL, there’s no mistake about 
it, ours is a dangerous call¬ 
ing, though not quite so 
dangerous perhaps as a many 
think. There’s some people 
as have an idea that we’re a 
regular lot of fire-eaters— 
salamanders, as they call 
’em. They picture us always 
a-rushing through flames, or 
hanging on by the eyelids some¬ 
where, with a woman over one 
shoulder and a couple of children over the other. 
But, lor bless-you, that’s the sort of thing as you 
only see. on the stage, or read about just at the “ to 
be continued in our next ” part of a story, where a 
feller is left in a blazing room, or hanging from a 
third-floor window-sill for a week. We’ll risk our 
lives freely enough, ahd do risk ’em many a time ; 


but for all that we don't quite go in for the fire- 
eating business. If we did you’d only hear of more 
fneme n , lost, and fewer other people saved. 

Of course, it docs happen that after you are in 
a house that is on fire, flames burst out somewhere 
so as to bar your passage out, and then seeing that 
you are in for it, you know that there is nothing for 
it but a rush through, and you act according. You 
lowers ycr head so as to make yer helmet act as a 
sort of cutter, and catch as much of the blaze as 
possible, and then drawing yer breath and clinching 
yer teeth, and with all sorts of thoughts flashing 
through your mind, you make the dash. But no 
fireman would go into a room that was already in 
flames. Under ordinary circumstances there would 
be no need for him to do so. If there were people 
in the room, and they had got to the window, they 
could be got out with the escape; while if they 
hadn’t got to the window, it would be fifty chances 
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to one against their being alive. The smoke would 
most likely have done its work on them before the 
flames broke out. So far as human life is con¬ 
cerned, smoke is more fatal than fire; and it is, 
perhaps, well that it is, for suffocation is a more 
merciful death than burning would be. I’ve had 
one or two pretty bad bums, and once I was in the 
smoke till I dropped insensible, so that I know 
what I’m talking about. 

What caused me to stay in the smoke so long ? 
Well, I’ll tell you: the only one thing that could 
have made me stay—to save life. It was at my 
first fire, I had been in the brigade some months, 
and knew my duties as far as instruction and drill 
could teach me, but till this night 1 had never been 
at an actual fire. 

Well, just before twelve o’clock, and while I was 
on duty, they telegraphed to us from the next 
station—you know each station is generally in 
direct telegraphic communication with three or 
four others—that there was a fire at a big draper’s 
up their way. I gave the alarm, and in less than 
a minute my mates were out and buckling-to, and 
in less than five minutes we were dashing along 
the road, giving mouth to our “Clear the way!” 
When we got to the place there were two other 
engines at work, and a great crowd cheering and 
shouting. 

Well, I was a strong, healthy young fellow, and 
had joined the brigade as much from a liking to 
the work as anything, seeing there was a dozen 
other things I could have earned the same money 
at ; for three-and-sixpence a day, which is what 
you arc started at, isn’t killing pay. However, that 
is neither here nor there ; the bustle of getting to 
the fire, and the still greater bustle that was going 
on at it, stirred my blood, and made me feel ready 
for anything. For that once I did feel in a fire¬ 
eating frame of mind ; I wanted a chance to do a 
hit of real work, and before I had been on the 
ground a couple of minutes I got it. 

A man from one of the other stations was brought 
down the escape regularly dead beat, and could 
just gasp out that he believed two of the shop¬ 
girls were still in the room that lie had just come 
out of, beaten back by the heat and smoke. That 
was enough for me; I dips my pocket-handkerchief 
in water, sticks it in my belt so as to be handy, 
mounts the ladder, and creeps into the room, I 
threw myself flat, and though it was dreadfully hot, 
I managed to keep pretty well under the' smoke. 
Opening my eyes just for an instant, I caught a 
sort of glimmer of something white, and wriggling 
myself to it, I found it was one of the girls, who 
was, of course, quite insensible. I got a good hold 
of her, and then taking a suck at my handkerchief, 
made my way back, and put her into the escape. 
I stepped out for a second or two just to get breath, 
and then in I went again to try for the other poor 


girl. I worked myself across the room without 
feeling anything, and then, the heat having got un¬ 
bearable, began to make my way back as fast as 
I could, and had got nearly to the window when 
I put my hand on the girl., I gripped her,* but 
found that by this time I was too weak to work her 
along lying down, as I had done the other, so 
hoping I might be able to stagger over the few feet 
to the window, I rose to my feet; but the sulphury 
smoke floored me in an instant, I dropped senseless 
with her in my arms, and knew no more till I found 
myself coming-to in the open air. 

How had I been saved? Well, in this way. 
Fastened to the top of the escape is a life-line, 
which we take in our hand when wc go in among 
the smoke, so that wc may guide ourselves back 
by it. 1 had stuck hard to this, and when 1 went 
down had given it such a jerk, that the man who 
was on the escape watching for me guessed pretty 
well how things had gone, and hauling in steadily 
brought us both into sight, and then making a dash 
at us, managed to gel us into the escape just in the 
nick of lime, for the flames burst through ceiling- 
high as he was clearing the window. 

No, that wasn’t what I had my medal given to 
me for. It was an affair of something the same 
sort though. There was two women in the house 
that time ; but a fire-escape conductor had got one 
of them out, and had made three attempts to save 
the other, before I got up. When I did get on the 
ground he told me how things stood, and so I put 
a ladder up to the window, went into the room and 
found her, and handed her out to him. He had 
had the brunt of the work, but lookers-on thought 
it was a case of well done both, and wrote to the 
Royal Society for the Protection of Life from Fire, 
about us, and the society rewarded us both. 

Oh, it’s only as I don’t want to brag, and set us 
all up as so many fire-eaters. There’s no doubt 
about it that firemen do plucky things, and without 
making any fuss about it. I dare say there’s scarcely 
a day or night passes in which some fireman 
doesn’t risk his life and have a narrow squeak for 
it. I’ve seen some tremendous close shaves, and 
I’ve had one or two myself in my time. In fact, I 
often wonder that more firemen aren’t killed ; the 
song says as there’s a sweet little cherub that sits 
up aloft to look after the life of poor Jack; and I 
sometimes thinks to myself as the same might be 
said of firemen, as well as sailors. I don’t suppose 
there’s one of us, as has seen much service, that 
hasn’t had as narrow escapes for his life as it’s 
possible for a man to have ; and though we come 
home safe time after time, we never go out with¬ 
out having the thought that it may be for the last 
time. 

But though’we have our risks, though our business 
is, as you may say, all risk when we are actually at 
a fire, we have our advantages too. We have plenty 
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of good tackle, and know how to use it; we get to 
know lots of little wrinkles that help us; and with 
practise we learn to he cool, and that’s a great 
thing. If us professionals didn’t keep pur heads it 
would be a bad job, for most other people lose their 
heads at a fire, and no wonder either, for when you 
think of it, it must be an awful thing to wake in the 
night and find yourself in a burnihg house. 

Well, yes, people in their fright do sometimes 
make the work of saving them more difficult than 
it would be otherwise. Best half of those you get 
out from a fire are senseless from the smoke, and 
of course It’s easy enough to manage them, poor 
things ; but when they have got to a window or are 
in a cut-off room, where they can still breathe, it’s a 
different case. If you don’t watch it they’ll spring 
on you before you’re ready for them, and more than 
once I have nearly been thrown from the ladder 
in that way. Then sometimes they’ll get in each 
other’s way, each anxious to be saved first, and at 
others you’ll'find a'customcr hanging back because 
they want you to save a cash-box or something of 
that sort as well as themselves. However, we 
generally manage to save all that we can reach, 
and as since poor Ford's death all the escapes 
have been wire-gauzed, that makes one danger the 
less in escape work. 

Our greatest dangers ? Well, the smoke as I tell 
you is one of them, and the other is the falling of 
buildings or part of ’em. That is the greatest 
danger of all, the one that most accidents happen 
through, and that is the hardest to guard against. 
I should say that ten people were killed or hurt by 
the fall of buildings, for one by fire. I remember 
seeing a comrade of mine standing on an iron 
beam, that looked as firm a standing-place as the 
ground itsfelf, when in an instant, and without so 
much as a crack or a shake to give him warning, 
the wall that the beam was built into gave way, and 
beam and man went crashing together two storeys 
down, and we saw nd more of him till hours after¬ 
wards, when we got his body out, burnt to a 
cinder. 

just a little while back, again, I was at work in a 
flour mill that had been burnt out. The floors 
were fireproof ones, and the building was reckoned 
uncommonly strong, and certainly looked it. Well, 
another man and I were working on one of the 
floors, when the hand that was carrying round the 
refreshments came and asked us if we wanted 
anything. We both said no, and he turned away, bat 
before he had gone many feet 1 altered my mind, 
and thought I would just take a drop of something 
to drink—for working in a fired building is a hot 
berth, let me tell you, even after the fire has been 
put out—so I stepped after him, and he was just 
filling me out; a glass of beer, when there came a 
crash like a Chip of thunder just behind me, and 
turning round, I saw—as soon as the dust Cleared 
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away a bit—that the building had fallen in just 
where I had been standing not a minute before. 

The other man lay buried in the ruins, stone dead, 
as I would have been if I hadn’t by the merest 
chance happened to move. My heart yent cold as 
I saw what a narrow escape I had had. 1 thought 
how true it was what the Scripture says, “One 
shall be taken, and the other left" That’s always 
the text I think of when I see a thing of that sort. 
I might have stepped into the danger just as 1 
stepped out of it. Such things look all chance, but 
we are all in the Master’s hands, to be taken or 
left as he may see fit. It’s a thought often gives me 
heart when I’m about anything that looks parti¬ 
cularly dangerous. 

Speaking, though, about gutted buildings falling 
in, and things of that sort, you should bear in 
mind that there is many a man gets hurt in that 
way, crippled for life perhaps, though he may not 
be killed on the spot. There is often such 
odds and ends as bricks, coping stones, and 
lumps of wood flying about, and you can’t always 
steer clear of them, though your helmet does a 
good deal for you ; mine has saved me from many a 
broken head, if not from worse. Then, you know, 
getting a lot of smoke and sulphur into your lungs 
don’t help your health any, and no more docs 
j getting drenched with water, and half roasted 
j going into fire-healed rooms ; and, taking it alto¬ 
gether, you may safely set down a fireman’s life as 
being a very wearing-out one, as well as dangerous. 

It’s our duty to risk our lives, we’re paid to do it, 
but where saving the lives of others is concerned 
we risk them full and free, and for pity’s sake, and 
manhood’s sake, as well as duty’s sake. I’ve never 
seen a fireman shrink from doing anything that a 
man could be fairly expected to do. Not as I 
mean to say, mind you, that they are the only ones 
that would risk their lives to save a fellow-creature 
from fire. I’ve seen policemen, and working men, 
and gentlemen save life as bravely as it could be 
saved, and carrying their own lives in their hands 
to do Si Ay ! and I’ve seen women do it too, 
especially mothers. I once saw a mother get her 
child out of a room, after two firemen that had 
tried it on had been beaten back and given it over 
for a bad job. She got severely scorched ovef it, 
it’s true, but she got the child out unharmed, and 
was all right again herself at the end of a few 
weeks. 

Not long in getting to a fire? Well, not a second 
longer than can possibly be helped, of course. 
Sharp’s always the word and the deed too with 
us, for in our business time’s money and it may 
be life. You see we either live in the station or 
within call of it, and we musn’t move a yard away 
without saying where we are going, so that all 
hands are .always within reach. I’ve known the 
start to be made in two minutes and a half from 
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the time of our getting the message, and we are 
never over four minutes in, getting out, while 
everybody knows the pace we go at when we are 
once on the road. 

Incendiary fires ? Well, I hardly know what to 
say about tfiem, or in fact hardly what to think. 
There’s some of the insurance people as make no 
bones about saying that a good half of the fires are 
caused on purpose, and there’s a good many of our 
men as thinks the same, and I’ve certainly seen 
some very suspicious cases myself, though I couldn’t 
have proved anything wrong. I remember one 
fire that I was at, was the third the same man had 
had in a few years. In this one, two of his children 
were burnt to death, and over each of the fires 
there was whispering and head-shaking among 
those who knew him, and talk about some people 
appearing to be better off after a fire, and all that 
sort of thing. 

At any rate he went mad after this last fire, 
though of course he might easily have done that 
after what had happened, whether he had had a 
hand in it or not. 
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There’s no doubt that some fires are; started on 
purpose and to make money by, apd it’s a dread, 
ful thing to think that there, are people bad enough 
to do such an act. 

There is no knowing where a fine may. end when 
it has once started, nor whose life it may art short 
Setting a house on fire ain’t a hanging matter 
according to law, but sometimes. When l&e noticed 
something queer about a fire, I’ve thought to 
myself that it ought to be. There can be no 
moral doubt that innocent people have perished by 
incendiary fires, and I dare say more than one 
good man of our brigade has lost the number of 
his mess in them. 

However, it’s all in the day’s work with us i we 
take our fires as they come, asking no questions; 
and if your time is come, why, I don’t know that 
you can make a much better ending than in trying 
to save the lives of others. It’s our calling to face 
death, and we do it, trusting to a greater than 
ourselves to guard us. As the motto of the 
Protection and Reward Society says, “ Actions are 
ours, results are God’s.” 


HESTER MORLEY’S PROMISE. 

BY HBSBA BTBETTON, 

AUTHOR OF “THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA,” ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-THIRD. 

HIS ONLY ENEMY. 

While Robert Waldron had been lying in a state 
of stupefaction bordering upon delirium, he had 
possessed a dull but constant realisation of the fact 
that he was in John Morley’s house. There was, 
it is strange to say, a species of satisfaction to him 
in this. The place which he had been forbidden 
to approach had become a shelter to him, and had 
received him into its most intimate recesses. 
He could hear, night and morning, John Morley’s 
footsteps upon the stairs ; and he listened with a 
thrill of interest, and a momentary triumph that he 
could hear it. The soft sweet voice at his door was 
the voice of the little Hester, whom he had loved 
with the delicate and chivalrous fondness which 
young men sometimes feel for children just enter¬ 
ing upon girlhood. There was a vague, weak 
gratification in knowing that he was with them, 
in the house where lie had come and gone as a 
familiar friend in the days long gone by. In his 
stupor, he was not sure that time was quite past, 
or that Rose herself might not come to his side 
and' lay her cool hands upon his byrntag head. 
The past and present mingled curiously in his 
mind; and, upon the whole, his feeling was one of 
contentment in being where he was. 


| But when that lethargy was ended, his memories 
; and fears awoke strongly within him. It was im- 
; possible to drive away the suspicion, soon ripening 
into conviction, that it was John Morley’s own 
, hand which had so nearly deprived him of life. He 
had no other enemy ; there was no other fellow- 
| creature to whom he owed such a debt, which only 
revenge could pay. He did not blame his assail¬ 
ant : he rather owned that it was no more than he 
deserved. But jf this were true, then John Morley 
knew him to be lying helpless, and within his power. 
He was in the hands of a deadly and stealthy foe > 
with no protector but this stranger who bad chanced 
to find him bleeding to death in the street. He 
began to be suspicious of the succour given to him. 

What could it all mean ? Was it an artifice to 
avert suspicion? Or did John Morley wish to 
keep him yet within reach of a subtle vengeance ? 
The more he pondered over his position, the more 
bewildered and disquieted he became. 

In his perplexity, he at last came to the resolu¬ 
tion to see Hester, and trust himself to her; and for 
that reason he endeavoured to gain and preserve 
the calm which Grant assured him was essential to 
his speedy recovery. There were three wills at 
work in the house : Robert Waldron had resolved 
to see Hester, and speak with her; Grant was 
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decided that it would be best and wisest to get him 
away&om the place without letting her know who 
had been their guest; while Hester herself, in the 
newly awakened stimulus of curiosity, was bent 
upon discovering all she could concerning their 
strange inmate. 

At last the day came when Grant announced to 
Robert Waldron that he was well enough to spend 
an hour or two in another apartment. He shuddered 
at the idea of entering once again the room where 
he had spent so many hours with Rose. But Grant 
was not the man to whom he could confide his story 
with its episode of guilt. And had he not longed 
to see the place again? Had he not thought it 
might be. part of the penance which in some 
measure, by its sharp pang, would atone for his sin ? 
He struag up his nerves, bade his heart be strong, 
and leaning tremblingly upon Grant’s shoulder, left 
the chamber where he had been lying, half uncon¬ 
scious, on the edge of the grave. 

The room to which he was conducted was scarcely 
larger, {ban a closet, and contained only a very small 
table and two chairs—one of them, the large antique 
chair, with high back and sides, which had been 
bought years ago for Hester’s mother, and which 
had never since been moved from its station on John 
Morley’s hearth. He sank into it exhausted. It 
was not until Grant had left him, asleep as he sup¬ 
posed, that he opened his eyes again, and gazed 
about him anxiously. His seat was set opposite to a 
small window, the view from which was dismal: an 
outer staircase, black with smoke and decay, lead¬ 
ing up to a discoloured door, about which clustered 
some dingy'ivy-leaves. This closed door, and the 
mountfttl ^WcCige about it, fascinated him. It 
seemed tfr fit! the little casement; for, without 
going, closer to it, nothing could be seen but this 
one gable, with its blackened and worn-out steps 
leading to it. He could see by the rust upon the 
handle, and by the overgrowth of sickly tendrils 
stretching across the doorway, that it was a place 
fallen into disuse—a mere lumber-soom shut up for 
long months together, and left to the dust and 
mildew; yet none the less did his mind, weakened 
and dizzy, imagine that there lurked in it some 
scene Which it was necessary for him to see, and 
which would all lie before him, plain and intelligible 
and full of interest, if only the rotten panels of the 
door would give way. Somewhere outside the sun 
was shining, and in the grate a cheerful fire was 
crackling; but, in spite of the light and warmth, he 
shivered as one shivers sometimes at a ghastly 
thought in the depth of a winter’s night. Day and 
night John Morley’s house was a haunted house for 
him. 

Robert Waldron started with nervous and guilty 
dread, as the latch of the door clicked softly before 
it was pushed quietly open. He turned his eyes, 
large and sunken with his illness, upon the doorway, 


wondering who might be about to enter ; for it was 
never with this slow caution that Grant came in. A 
girl’s face looked in for a moment before advancing 
—a fair, grave face, with a colour upon it, soft and 
clear and delicate, and a light in the large grey 
eyes, like the shining of the spring sin behind* a 
thin veil of mist This surely could not be Heftier, 
the little child whom he,had been wont to nurse 
upon his knee, and to whom he had read fairy 
stories. Yet it could be no one else. He felt the 
sudden sting of hot tears under his eyelids. It was 
Hester—little Hetty—whose whole life he had 
clouded and saddened. He attempted to rise from 
his chair, but he found himself powerless and 
speechless. It was with an almost superhuman 
effort that he restrained himself from breaking out 
into loud and bitter weeping. 

“I am Hester Morley,” she said, advancing 
towards him, and speaking in a low and measured 
voice, which was somewhat monotonous in its 
accents, yet all the more soothing to him. “Mr. 
Grant told me you were going to sit here for an 
hour or two. Can I do anything for you ? Shall 1 
fetch you anything ? ” 

“Stay with me a little while,”,he answered, 
stammering and hesitating ; “ I have something to 
tell you.” 

“Do you feci strong enough yet?” she asked, 
looking at him with an expression of grave anxiety. 
“ Mr. Grant does not know I am come, or he would 
not let me be here ; but I wish to tell you that you 
are among friends, and you need not hurry yourself 
to go away. We are your friends, though we are 
strangers to each other yet. It would not be possible 
to watch over any one, and think about them night 
and day, and pray to God for their recovery, with¬ 
out feeling that they are friends. I want you to feel 
this too.” 

The words were spoken softly, with that faint 
languor of a voice which had never been quickened 
by either mirth or passion ; but they smote upon 
Robert Waldron with the keenest tone of reproach. 
He looked up speechlessly into her face ; and her 
clear eyes, frpm whose grave scrutiny he shrank, 
looked down pitifully upon his agitation. 

“ Nay,” she said, “I must leave you if you will 
excite yourself. I told you Mr. Grant does not 
know I am at home, and I think he would be dis¬ 
pleased if he found me here. So you must be calm, 
and prove that I do you good and not harm, and 
then he will let me come again. My father is John 
Morley, the bookseller. Do you know us ?_ He 
thinks of coming to see you this evening. Do you 
know him at all ? ” 

“ I used to know him a little,” answered Robert 
Waldron. 

“ Every one knows my father,” said Hester, with 
a sad smile ; “ so you see you are not among 
strangers, and you may feel quite at home in our 
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house. I do not know many people, for I have 
never been out of Little Aston, and it is no wonder 
that you are a stranger to me ; yet I do not feel as 
if you were really a stranger. I suppose it is be¬ 
cause I was ^afraid you were going to die here ; and 
nobody has died in this house since my mother, 
nearly nineteen years ago.” 

She stood within reach of his hand, if he had 
dared to touch her with it: a subdued and quiet 
girl, as if she had grown up in the shadow of her 
mother’s death ; but he knew well that was not the 


throbbing of bis heart. She was about to call 
Grant, when he stretched out his hands to her. 

“ 1 am very ill,” he muttered ; “ hold my hand in 
yours for a moment.” 

Hester took it between both her own and held it 
in a firm warm clasp, waiting for this paroxysm of 
weakness to pass before she hastened away. The 
tears which had been burning under his eyelids 
fell in torrents; and at length Robert Waldron 
bent down his fevered head, and rested' it upon 
her hand. 



chill and the darkness which had fallen upon her 
life. 

“Your father married a second time?” he said, 
almost in spite of himself, and shuddering at the 
answer he had invoked. 

“ You know it,” she said, “ if you know my 
father.” 

“ I* have not seen him,” he answered, laying his 
hand upon his heart, “ these ten years.” 

“You would not know him again then,” said 
Hester mournfully; “ he is an old man now, 
broken down and infirm. Are you sure you never 
heard of our trouble ? Everybody knew it.” 

He did not answer; but Hester, in the dead 
silence which followed, could hear the heavy 


“ Don’t you know who I am, Hester ?” he 
murmured. 

A slight shiver ran through Hester’s frame. 
There was something in his tone now which startled 
her memory, and she tried to free her hands from 
those which held them; but he was grasping them 
too tightly for her to disengage herself 

“ Hetty !” he cried—and no qne had ever called 
her by that name since Rose had fled—“little 
Hetty, have pity upon me ; I am very wretched!" 

The first passionate moment in Hester’s life 
had come. She thrust back the bruised head, 
and wrested herself from the grasp which held 
her, falling back from him as one who was an ab¬ 
horrence to her. He had been the curse of her 
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fittbetfs house; and through the Jong solitary years 
to whicb he had doomed her, his sin and her step¬ 
mother's ba«- haunted her. And now he was 
within the very recesses of their home again— 
more than a guest now—-an inmate, thought of, 
tended, and cared for. The pallor bad .passed 
away from her face and the soft lustre from her 
eyes; and when she spoke, her voice had the eager 
and vehement ring of passion. 

“Ohl” she cried, “is it possible that you 
could be near dying, and yet not die, in this house ? 
Many a man would have died here of grief and 
' shame alone. How can you breathe the air my 
father breadthsi nflow can you eat his bread and 
not be chokod by it P Is it possible that any man 
can be so mean a thing, so miserable a thing ?” 

“Hester,” tnoaned Robert Waldron, “I am the 
matt miserable of men !" 

He lifted up to her his wan emaciated face, 
covered with grief and remorse. For the present 
he was stripped of all the self-sufficiency and plea¬ 
sant palliation of his own faults, which in easier 
moments characterised Robert Waldron. Hester 
felt herself smitten with pity.and compassion for 
him. If he had repented thus, he must have well- 
nigh borne the full penalty of his crime during the 
ten years which had passed so painfully over her 
fatlfer&head. 

" My father must never know whom he has 
sheltered/’ she said in a softer voice; “ you must 
leave os as soon as you can, and with all the 
secresy possible. No one must know you have 
ever been in this house, lest it should reach his 
ears. • 1 believe it would kill him. Rouse yourself 
and think what we can do to prevent him dis¬ 
covering it* , 

* Hester! ” he cried, “ say something pitiful to 
me.” 

“ Ph, I pity you * ’’ she answered ; “ I pity you all 
—her an&you and my father; but what can I do ? 
There are troubles which no one can lighten. 
They say .thttt time will soften every sorrow, but it 
has not done anything for you or my father, or for 
her.” 

For an instant Robert remembered how dim the 
past had grown for him. 

“ Forgive me, little Hetty,” he said. 

•, “I forgive you,” she replied, touching with the 
tips of her fingers his hand which lay upon the 
table; “ for you did not know what you were 
doing. Look at me ; how different I should have 
been if I had grown up by the side of a mother 
who loved me ! You cannot see my father or her ; 
but me you can see, so different to what I might 
have beep but for you.” 

He looked at her, standing before him with her 
pure young face, austere and grave, yet possessing 
a charm which made his heart throb again rapidly. 
Looking at her did not bring to his mind the evil 


he had committed; bat he did not dare to put into 
words any of the thoughts which thronged his brain, 
and he kept a sombre silence. 

“ When can you go away ?" asked Better, after 
a pause. 

Not to-day,” he said imploringly, “do not send 
me away to-day, Hester.” 

“ You shall stay,” she answered, in the old soft 
languid voice, “ until you can go safely. ■ But my 
father must not see you. Tell Mr. Grant enough to 
let hirn know why you must make haste to go, and 
he will arrange how you can be removed, so that 
no one may find out that you have been here.” 

A half-smile crossed his face, which he had 
shaded with his hand, as he thought how well John 
Morley knew who he was, and how it was that he 
had been struggling against death these last few 
days. .But he could not breathe a word of this to 
Hester ; he did not know what he dared to say to 
| her now she knew him. He Longed to hear her 
voice again, and lift his eyes to her sweet though 
reproving face. When he did look up, feeling the 
silence too painful, he found himself again alone, 
for Hester had stolen away noiselessly; and his 
heavy and weary eyes fastened once more upon the 
dismal doorway opposite to him, with its smoky 
wreath of ivy. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FOURTH. 

ON THE SKINK. 

Hester had to pay her price for tire gratification 
of her curiosity. Grant had, as he supposed, made 
sure that she was safely out of the way before he had 
left his charge, to take the sleep he so greatly needed; 
and she had availed herself of his absence to visit the 
stranger, about whom her mind had been busy with 
a thousand painful conjectures. It had been a 
romance to her, but now the romance had suddenly 
assumed the severe and hard aspect of a reality. 
That which, to more distant onlookers, added to the 
romance, brought it for her into the practical region 
of an unpleasant fact. Robert Waldron, whose 
name was never uttered in her father’s hearing, was 
here, separ-ted from him only by thin walls, and 
a door whose latch could be lifted with a touch. 

Hester believed in the implacable resentment of 
her father. He had forsaken many of the established 
forms of religion, had withdrawn from all prominent 
offices in the church, had even given up the practice 
of assembling his little household for private wor¬ 
ship, and never took into his lips the name of the 
God he had once professed to serve. These .were 
signs of such tremendous import in the judgment of 
his minister, and of Miss Waldron especially, that 
it was no wonder Hester's mind was troubled by 
them, or that she attributed them, as they did, to 
an unrelenting hatred to those who had destroyed 
the honour and happiness of his existence. Secretly, 
though troubled, Hester had rather gloried in her 
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father's implacability,, as being in accord with the 
high-flown romances and poems with which her 
imagination had' fed itself. But of late she had 
longed for some ray of tender light, some flash of 
possible relenting, to break in upon the gloom of his 
spirit; and now that Robert Waldron was positively 
in their dwelling, she was frightened. What would 
her father feel ? What would he do ? . Into what 
might he be hurried if he came face to face with 
their unknown guest, and found in him the man 
whom he hated, his enemy and betrayer? 

She went slowly down-stairs, deliberating within 
herself, until she reached her father's sitting-room. 
He glanced up at her entrance, with a gleam of light 
upon his grey face which was his nearest approach 
to a smile, for neither lips nor eyebrows were un¬ 
bended. She went forward with an involuntary 
movement, as if she would take his white head into 
her arms and kiss the furrowed face which had so 
sorrowful a story graven upon it; but caresses were 
rarely exchanged between them, and Hester checked 
her impulse. The hearth looked empty without the 
great chair which had kept its place there these 
twenty years—her own mother’s chair; and Hester’s 
face burned as she thought of Robert Waldron 
resting in it in her little study up-stairs. 

“Ah!" said John Moflcy, looking towards the 
empty place, “ I miss it, Hester. Is our poor guest 
up yet ? Have you seen him ?” 

“Yes,” answered Hester briefly. 

“ I will visit him myself as soon as I am at 
liberty,” he continued; “ has he made known to 
you his name and family ?" 

Hester started, and hesitated. At all risks she 
must keep this terrible secret from him ; and yet 
she was not practised in dissimulation, and was not 
ready with a reply. Fortunately he was habitually 
indifferent to any subject of conversation. 

“ I did not ask him,” she stammered ; “ I was 
afraid of exciting him. Indeed, I know Mr. Grant 
did not wish me to see him at all; but I thought 
it would do no harm. You had better not see him 
at present, father; he is still very ill. Hark! 
There is Mr. Grant.” 

It was Mr. Grant, descending the staircase as 
noisily as possible. He approached the door and 
gave three sharp distinct raps upon it, which was 
answered by Hester opening it as quietly as usual 

He looked in with a frank hearty smile, and 
spoke in one of those voices, full of life and spirits, 
which sound so cheerfully in chambers of gloom 
and sickness. 

“ Come, Mr. Morlev,” he said, “ I am a medical 
man, and X will give you a prescription gratis. You 
ought to tape a walk of two hours every day in this 
lovely country. I am going for a run now. Come 
with me, sir." 

“And who will attend to my business?” asked 
John Motley, with a second gleam upon his face. 


“ Your business is to be well,” persisted Grant; 
“and how can you be well,'sittiagfaere ah day 
long, brooding and moody, tiB you are capable of 
committing any crime in the calendar? Put up 
your shutters and lock die door, and write onrjt, 

‘ Gone for a walk.’ Take my word for it, you 
would not lose any custom by it. You mast take 
a good two hours’ walk every day, or you may end 
by being guilty of murder, Mr. Motley.” i . 

He spoke lightly; but he looked hard at the 
moody man he was addressing, and John Moriey’s 
face perceptibly deepened in gloom. His -fingers 
tightened over the ruler he had been using, and his 
eyes glistened darkly under his bushy eyebrows. 

“ More men are guilty of.murder than you think,” 
he answered ; “ but it is not a daily walk that will 
save a soul from crime.” 

“It would go far to save yours,” said Grant 
eagerly; “ only put yourself into my hands, and 
try it Instead of sitting here in this dull room, 
wearing your heart and your brains out in brooding 
over Heaven knows what, go out into the sunshine 
and bracing air of the fields ; you’d be as far from 
murder or any other sin as a child is." 

“ You are a boy yet,” replied John Morley, “and 
scarcely know what you talk about You do not 
know what it is for God’s sun to give you neither 
! heat nor light, and for the cool winds to make the 
1 fever of your heart the hotter. But I run no risk 
of being guilty of murder—not I. Why me,, more 
than any other man ? or why murder, more than 
any other crime ? ” 

He gazed darkly and suspiciously at Grant, 
whose open face had exchanged its frank smile for 
an air of disquietude, and who returned his gaze 
apparently with words upon his tongue which he 
longed to speak, but the moment for which was not 
yet come. 

“ Mr. Morley,” he said in an altered tone, “ you 
told me, ten days ago, that you did not know the 
man whom I found nearly murdered at your door.” 

“No," he answered ; “he is a stranger to me. 
He must be a stranger in the town ; for if he be¬ 
longed to Little Aston, he would have been missed. 
Has he told you who he is ?” 

“ You see why I think of murder,” said Grant, 
“ it is no wonder that my mind runs upon it. At 
your own door a murder was well-nigh accom¬ 
plished, and the victim was only saved by a mere 
accident—the barest chance. It is a strange story. 
Has the man an enemy ? Who struck that blow ? 
Where did the assassin escape to? Where is he 
now? Is there any meaning in,the spot where he 
was almost murdered? I ask myself these ques¬ 
tions over and over again, and I suspect every man 
I meet” 

Grant spoke vehemently, but with a suppressed 
earnestness, more impressive than passionate. 
Hester felt a sickening dread and faintness creep 
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over her, yet she scarcely knew what dim suspicions 
were taking hold of her mind. She listened breath¬ 
lessly for her father’s reply. 

«They are grave questions,* he said calmly; 
« but your patient alone can answer them. It is a 
case for police investigation, and it should have 
been put into their hands at once. 1 suppose any 
other man but myself would have done it. But do 
you not know the stranger’s name yet ? ” 

“Yes,” answered Grant, still scanning John 
Motley’s face with close scrutiny, “but I hold it 
as a trust which I am not to betray. He has re¬ 
solved also to conceal the savage attack made upon 
him, out of consideration for his supposed enemy. 
The whole, thing is to be kept a secret, even from 
his own family. No one will know it except our¬ 
selves, and with us it will be safe.” 

“It will be safe with me,” said John Morley; 
“but this is a stranger story than before. An 
attempt at assassination in a quiet, remote town 
like this, and the victim of it is anxious to hush it 
up ! Who is this man, and where does he come 
from? What does he suppose is the motive for 
the crime ? This mystery, mark’ you, is being acted 
within my own walls. I must see the stranger and 
question him ; it is only fitting that I should know 
more about it.” 

John Morley’s face was lit up with a new expres¬ 
sion of sinister interest and resolution. He rose 
from his chair, straightened his bowed shoulders, 
and lifted up his drooping head. Hester trembled, 
but she did not dare to speak; she did not know 
yet what she dreaded or suspected. 

The twilight had already begun to gather in this 
house, surrounded by so many higher walls. John 
Morley turned the key in his shop-door, that no 
one might enter while he was absent ; and as he 
returned to his sitting-room behind it, he said in 
a lighter tone, “ I will follow your advice ; I am 
about to leave my business to take care of itself for 
awhile." _____ 

CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIFTH. 

“SAY GOOD-BYE.” 

HESTER had only time to fly up-stairs to the 
little Toom where she had left Robert Waldron, 
and lower the blind over the window to add to 
the gloom and duskiness of the evening. With 
R. hurried and importunate voice she addressed 
herself to him. 

. “ My father is coming,” she said ; “ oh, be care¬ 
ful what you say j He has suffered so much, and 
from you. If it is possible, hide from him who you 
arc.” 

He entered the room as she finished speaking, 
closely followed by Grant. The light was very dim, 
and, such as there was, it fell full upon the face and 
figure of John Morley, so eloquent of ruin and loss 
and utter wreck, that Robert, who had longed to 


see for himself the change that others reported as 
wrought in him, felt his eyes fastened and held by 
a spell which he could not conquer. He was, on 
his part, in the shade, and the ten years which had 
passed over him had been those which transform a 
youth of three-and-twenty into a man in the prime 
of life. There was little danger that John Morley 
would recognise in this bearded stranger, .still wear¬ 
ing a bandage about his head, the gay, handsome, 
thoughtless boy, whom the world was inclined to 
blame but little for his follies and faults. But 
Grant and Robert Waldron were not alarmed by 
the fear of discovery. There was not a doubt in 
their minds that it was this man’s hand, thin and 
white as a scholar’s, but nerved with long- 
cherished hatred, which had scarcely missed of 
murder. 

“ Mr. Grant tells me,” said John Morley, lowering 
his voice to a very quiet key, “ that you are now 
out of danger, and will soon be able to be moved. 
Have you communicated with your friends ?” 

“ Not yet,” answered Robert in tremulous and 
indistinct tones. 

“ They will be anxious about you,” he resumed, 
“ and I am afraid you will find the accommodation 
of my house very limited. Such as it is, you are 
very welcome to it; but the situation is confined, 
and not good for an invalid. Still you or Mr. 
Grant have only to make your wants known to my 
daughter Ilcstcr, and we will do all in our power 
to make your sojourn here comfortable. I beg that 
you will not leave until you feel quite equal to the 
effort.” 

The words were hospitable and polite, and his 
manner did not belie them. There was something 
of an antique and laborious courtesy about him— 
the ceremoniousness of an old school—but it com¬ 
manded respect; and Robert Waldron bowed, and 
murmured a few words of thanks. 

” Rut,” said John Morley distinctly, “ you would 
do me a favour—one that you will not refuse me, 
I am sure—by letting us know the name of the 
stranger who is within our doors.” 

Hestei held her breath to listen. It was a 
moment of intense anxiety to her. In all her life, 
immured and isolated as it had been, she had never 
heard a lie spoken—and now she trembled be¬ 
tween the desire of having the truth concealed at 
all hazards, and the dread of having a falsehood 
uttered at her instigation. She had been very near 
the sin herself only a few minutes before ; and a 
sharp pang shot through her as she waited for 
Robert Waldron’s untruth. Her conscience kept 
the sensitiveness of a conscience which knew 
nothing of the evil world outside her father’s 
house. 

“My name is Roberts,” he said unhesitatingly. 
“I am unknown here, and my family is in 
London.” 
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“ And may I ask further what you mean to do 
about this affair?"asked John Morley. 

“ Nothing,” he answered. 

“ Nothing !” echoed John Morley; “excuse me, 
but I find your decision singular. Would it be pos¬ 
sible to furnish us with any explanation ?" 

“ Certainly,” said Robert; “ I believe I know the 
man ; I could lay my hand upon him at any time. 

1 know what has driven him to crime, and 1 must j 
pass it over. He is safe from me, and would to 
God I could feel that he is now avenged ! I shall 
keep out of his way for the future." 

He looked up significantly and imploringly into 
John Morley’s grey, worn face, which underwent 
no change while he spoke. He stood opposite to 
him in the dim light, his white head bowed to¬ 
wards him ; and Robert Waldron could no longer 
keep back the tears and sobs which overmastered 
him. 

“ You are still very weak,” said John Morley 
soothingly, “and if I have wearied you by my 
questions, I pray you to forgive me. When you 
are more able to bear it, I will speak to you again 
on this subject. In the meantime make my house 
your home until your friends come to you, or you 
can go safely to them. Both you and Mr. Grant 
are welcome here. I leave you to his care now.” 

The interview had been a short one, but it was 
quite long enough for Robert Waldron. He had 
seen face-to-face the man who had forbidden him 
to set his foot in any place where he could by any 
chance encounter him. There had been nothing 
in his words or in his manner to betray that he 
knew him, but Robert could not doubt it. To his 
mind it seemed as if there was now a tacit and 
covert reconciliation between them. It might be | 
one never to be displayed openly to the world ; but j 
there was a fairer balance of injury between them, 
which might well satisfy John Morley’s resentment. 
He felt no apprehension of further vengeance, 
though he might remain in his dwelling. If John 
Morley had lifted up his hand against his life, it 
had been in a moment of ungovernable passion, j 
which had come upon him unawares. The man 
was too stricken, too impassive in his profound 
melancholy, to exert himself to active hate. He 
could not lash his heavy spirit into schemes of 
revenge. Robert Waldron felt that he could rest 
where he was in perfect safety. 

Besides, the agitation of the day had thrown him 
back in his recovery, and he did not leave his 
rooiA again for some time. While Hester was 
feverishly anxious to get him removed before 
there was a chance of her father seeing him again, 
he gave himself up to the fretful languor of a 
tedious convalescence, which was only soothed by 
her occasional visits jto him. He preferred her 
quiet little study to the; greets empty apartments of 
Aston Court, and the attendance of the old house¬ 


keeper. He was in no hurry to leave a place 
possessing the peculiar charm for him, perilous yet 
pleasant, which an outlaw might fed in being 
unjicr the roof of the authority who has proclaimed 
his outlawry. * 

At the end of a few days, however, Grant an¬ 
nounced to him that the time was Come when he 
ought to leave John Morley’s housed Robert had 
confided his whole story to him, and Hester had 
impressed upon him the necessity of so effecting 
the removal that no suspicion should be awakened 
in the town. Little Aston hqd been very curious 
both with respect to the doctor ahd his patient; 
but Grant and Roberts were names altogether 
unknown there, and John Morley either could not 
or would not reveal anything more about the 
strangers. Late at night, therefore—a night when 
John Morley was attending a service at the chapel 
—a cab, which Grant had hired from a town some 
miles distant, drove up to the door; and Robert 
Waldron, well wrapped up, and leaning feebly 
upon Grant’s arm, descended to the large old 
kitchen which formed the entrance-hall of the 
house. 

“ Hester,” he said, “ say good-bye to me kindly.” 

She put her hand in his for a moment, but would 
not let it linger in his clasp. 

“ Hetty,” he said sorrowfully, “ you have not for¬ 
given me yet.” 

“ Oh! I do forgive you,” she said in a tone of 
anxiety ; “ but I want you to get away. I have 
had no peace since 1 knew who you were. Do 
not think me unkind. I am very, very sorry for 
you, and I hope that some time you will be quite 
happy again. It is no use for both you and my 
father to be miserable all your lives long. Good¬ 
bye.” 

“And am I never to see you again, Hester?” 
he asked, gazing with a quiet thrill of admira¬ 
tion at the rare refined beauty of her thoughtful 
face. 

“ It will be best not,” she answered ; “ no, you 
cannot see me. You must keep your promise 
now, and never come near my father again. I 
know what you think, and what Mr. Grant tlxinks 
about him, and perhaps it is true. But you must 
never come near us again. What would have be¬ 
come of me and of him if you had been found 
dead ?’’ " 

Her hands were clasped for an instant, and 
a shadow of terror crossed her face; Robert 
Waldron loitered still, regarding her fixedly, as 
thpugh knowing it was for the last time. An old 
clock which stood in a dark comer of the apartment 
struck eight, and Hester started with alarm. 

“Oh, make haste!" she cried, “go quickly, for 
my father will be at home in five minutes. Good¬ 
bye—good-bye,” 

EKD OF CHAPTER TI1& 1 IVEKTY-riFTH. 
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MODERN GREECE. 


BY PROFESSOR D. T. ANSTEC, M.A., F.R.S., ETC. 

IN THREE PARTS.—PART THE THIRD 

ATHENS, no doubt, is the eye of the expense of the Italian. The modem Greeks 
4 j Greece, and must ever are clever, active, ardent traders, and know weH 


K be dear to the national how to take advantage of natural conditions favour- 

memory; but situated as able to them. Already there are factories ofvarious 
it is some miles from the kinds, docks, ship-yards, and all kinds of stores for 
sea, and not well placed the supply of ships. The harbour is always crowded 
for commerce, according with shipping, and on an average about forty ships 
to modern views of con- a week touch here on their way between the West 
venicnce, it has increased and the East. From Syra it is easy to reach 
so rapidly, and has been Malta, Messina, or Marseilles ; the Ionian Islands, 
ornamented so liberally, Brindisi, and Trieste; Alexandria; Syria, Asia 
rather from a sense of its Minor, Constantinople and the Black Sea, and the 
and important aesthetic Piraeus. 

in as a natural growth And not only are the inhabitants of this little 
arising out of the increasing commerce and wealth island good traders and hardy mariners. With little 
of the country. Other towns must be looked at, if help from nature, they have set to work in good 


we would see the real cause of the improvements in 
the capital. Of these none is perhaps more im¬ 
portant than Syra. 

Situated on an island not naturally productive, 
small in size, and long neglected as utterly unim¬ 
portant, Syra has the great advantage of being 
well placed on the great highway from the busy 
and manufacturing West to the productive countries 
on the shores of the Eastern Mediterranean and 
the Black Sea. It is the central island of the 
Cyclades, and from the high ground behind the 
town may be counted nearly a score of islands, form- 


earnest to render their island fertile, and by dint 
of hard labour have succeeded in making the 
earth yield products which neither the rich plains 
of Attica nor the country round Constantinople 
can rival. They supply both these markets with 
early vegetables. Having certain advantages of 
climate owing to insular position, and the entire 
absence of frost, they ate enabled to grow garden 
produce with extraordinary advantage, and they 
realise large profits from this source. It need not be 
observed that Syra, under the Turks, never sent an 
artichoke or an early potato to Constantinople, still 


ing a complete circlet around it. It is, like many of less to Athens. Besides early vegetables, there is 


the Greek islands, of the form of a scimitar, high 
land on three sides enclosing a large sheltered bay. 

On the shores of this bay, since Greece became 
fbr a second time a country, a town has sprung up, 
which now numbers more than 25,000 busy and 
prosperous inhabitants. The old Venetians, para- 
mount in the Mediterranean, were not ignorant of 
the importance of this island, and a cluster of 
housed forming the remains of their old town 
covers the sides of the hill rising above the modem 
town, and is crowned by a church, from which 
there is a fine view of the new town, the bay, and 
the nearer islands. But the necessities of the 
Middle Ages, and the danger then felt from pirates, 
rendered it expedient to build towns at some dis¬ 
tance from the shore, and for commercial purposes 
they were comparatively useless. The modem 
Syra hugs the water, and the houses are crowded 
round the shores of the bay in a continuous street 
more than a mile long, and another a little above, 
nnd parallel to it. By degrees the old Roman 
Cadiolic town above, and the young Greek town 
below, show a tendency to meet, but not on equal 
terms. The large Greek element is increasing at 


a certain manufacture carried on in Syra, namely, 
the Rahat-likoum, a kind of half-solid paste of 
starch, sugar, and other substances, very delicately 
fabricated, flavoured with various essences, and 
sometimes stuffed with pistachio nuts, very highly 
appreciated by Turkish ladies, and not unknown in 
the Western capitals. This delicate and rather 
costly sw.tftmeat is now made in Syra so much 
1 better than elsewhere, that it is an object of trade 
not at all unimportant, and no doubt exceedingly 
profitable. 

Syra is not remarkable for the taste or beauty 
displayed in its buildings, whether public or private, 
but it makes up in activity and energy what is 
wanting in these matters. It is one of the most 
important towns of modem Greece. 

Patras is also a very rapidly improving town. 
Its success is chiefly owing to the trade in currants, 
the country around being the part of Greece where 
that curious and valuable variety of the grape is 
chiefly cultivated. Like all vme-grewring districts, 
it suffered much during the continuance of the 
grape disease, but has lately taken large strides 
and has Increased greatly at population. Patras is 
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a pleasant town, with magnificent views from the 
high ground around. It is now a principal station 
of the line of steamers connecting all the principal 
commercial towns of Greece. From it there is bi¬ 
weekly communication with Athens and Zante, and 
weekly departures from Zante on the one side to 
Argostoli and Corfu, and oh the cither to Cerigo 
and Nauplia. 

Tripolitza, in the interior of-the Morea, is the 
only other large town. Its population is increasing 
rapidly, and now amounts to nearly 18 , 00 a. It is 
connected with Nauplia by a carriageable road, but 
there are ho public conveyances. 

Several.of the smaller towns are also flourishing. 
The miserable remains of the mediaeval town of 
Corinth—-almost all indications, except those found 
in the tombs of the ancient city and the Acropolis 
bearing that honoured name, have long since passed 
away—were finally destroyed and rendered utterly 
uninhabitable by an earthquake about nine years 
ago. Since then a new town has arisen, not indeed 
on the ashes of the old town, but on the shore at 
the head of the Gulf of Lepanto, close to the 
isthmus, which already consists of a goodly group 
of new houses disposed in straight wide streets, and 
including some buildings of considerable preten¬ 
sion. New Corinth, as it is now called, is the 
steamboat*station for trans-shipment in connection 
with the Athens and Patras line, and is evidently 
very flourishing. Among other things it carries on 
a small trade in ancient Greek vases and coins, 
which are found in great abundance and beauty in 
the cemetery of the ancient town. Nauplia, near 
the ancient Argos, is also of some importance as 
a steamboat station, and as the port of Tripolitza 
and the Central Morea. 

Wherever, indeed, there is communication esta¬ 
blished, there is evident and great material improve¬ 
ment in Greece. Even in the interior of the Morea, 
and of the large island of Euboea (Negropont), the 
population is steadily increasing, and cultivation as 
steadily improving; but it is chiefly on the coast 
that progress is manifest. Wherever steam makes 
its way, civilisation is found to exhibit itself in the 
way of increased wealth, a concentration of the 
population, and increased intelligence; and nowhere 
is this more dearly seen than in modem Greece. 

But the intellectual activity of the Greeks, mar¬ 
vellous as we know it to have been at one time, does 
not seem exhausted, and with equal opportunities 
the Greek will to this day make his way and suc¬ 
ceed ’in fair competition with any other European. 
He seems to combine the subtlety and astuteness 
of the Eastern with the plodding perseverance of 
the Western character. The Greeks are good 
sailors and good merchants ; they build excellent 
boats, and are thoroughly good architects and 
builders. They are natural orators, and, unfortu¬ 
nately, determined and indefatigable politicians. 
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All these their ancestors were two thousand years 
ago, and they have not lost their inheritances. 

But it will be said by many who know 1 Greece and 
the Greeks well, that 1 am describing all their virtues 
and pointing out none of their defects. It is ter- 
tainly not fair to present only one side of any sub¬ 
ject to view, and it is not my intention to emit the 
shading from this picture. The Greeks'-have with 
all these virtues many and serious, feahs^ hhieh 
have long interfered with their progress, wfcfch: still 
do so, and which will probably long continue to do 
so. Their defects, like their virtues, ace radical;, and 
will be found very difficult to root out. As apeaple 
they are fickle, changeable, and difficult to govern. 

There is only one house of representatives, and 
to this all have the right of election, it will be 
long before this right is exercised judiciously, and 
meanwhile the country is badly and 'imperfectly 
governed. The deputies are paid (they receive 
about ,£75 sterling each for the session of six 
months, and more if the session is repeated in the 
same year, which is not unfrequent), and this pay¬ 
ment makes it an object with some very unfit 
persons to be elected. It is to be feared, indeed, 
that the great end in view with many members of 
the Chamber is to make use of the pay to live idly, 
and to employ their influence, which cannot but be 
considerable with a government that can. never 
hope for an absolute working majority, to obtain 
places for themselves and friends. 

But these place-holders are all liable to removal 
at the next election, and every member is in 
constant alarm lest some unexpected mischance 
should force on a dissolution. The representative, 
therefore, when elected has little independence of 
action, and as in many cases the electors are abso¬ 
lutely ignorant of the commonest political events of 
the century, he is obliged to shape his course so as 
to adapt himself to their ignorance and prejudice 
rather than to his country’s good. This is not 
perhaps the case in the capital, and in the larger 
and more intelligent constituencies; but these 
form a small minority of the whole, and in the 
smaller and thinly inhabited islands it becomes a 
very serious difficulty. The main body of the 
people are certainly not yet at all fitted to perform 
properly the duties that devolve on them at the 
time of a dissolution arising from a change of 
government, and as this happens frequently, and 
changes of government still more frequently, the 
whole working of the constitution is irregular, and 
unsatisfactory. Whatever it may have done or 
may do elsewhere, universal suffrage has not shown 
itself an available system in Greece. 

As a people, the Greeks naturally aud not un¬ 
reasonably think that all ancient Greece, and all 
countries in which the Greeks form a large part of 
the existing population, and where the Greek tongue 
prevails, should be restored to independence under 
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the same sovereign. This may, perhaps, happen 
some day, but it will not be owing to the conduct 
of the Greek Government, unless some great and 
fundamental change should take place. Instead at 
concentrating their power by husbanding their 
resources, and employing them in the intelligent 
development of the great natural advantages of 
their country, they would, if allowed, waste, them¬ 
selves in vain efforts to wrest from Turkey by main 
force the countries that still remain under her in¬ 
fluence. They must show a much better internal 
organisation than they have yet done; they must 
come to some understanding among themselves ; 
above all, they must improve their own roads and 
cultivate their lands; they must learn to submit to 
a wise superintendence with regard to enclosures 
and planting—in a word, they must abandon in 
a measure their Oriental habits, and assume some 
of the subordination of, classes which belongs to 
Western civilisation, before they can be in a position 
to take their share of the fair inheritance that will 
some day have to be divided among the nations of 
Eastern Europe. 

If Turkey dies out before Greece occupies this 
position, she will receive little addition to her terri¬ 
tory. Russia and Austria will then divide the 
spoil, or another great Sclavonic power will arise to 
claim it; The' longer the event is postponed, the 
better the chances of Greece, if she knows how to 1 
take advantage of .them. Hitherto there has been j 
enormous .material progress in Greece, but little im- 
provement in organisation, and it remains to be j 


seen whether the educational advance, about which 
there is no doubt, is of such a nature as to render 
it likely that the next generation, or the next after 
that, will Obtain useful experience and knowledge. 

The education at present is real and consider¬ 
able, but it is'apt of the kind that -in Western 
Europe would be considered practical. - 'it is dis¬ 
cursive, and rather tends to confirm the weaknesses 
of the,national character than to strengthen the moral 
sense. It may no doubt improve, and afrit has 
grown up of itself as one, of the results of freedom, 
it wiU be interesting for Western nations.to watch 
its progress. It may safely be.said, however, that 
no such original scheme could so soon have become 
popular, and at least partially successful, in any 
other country of the world that had been ground to 
the dust and* trampled under foot for centuries, as 
Greece had been. That the material progress of 
the country and the intellectual culture—the eager 
thirst for knowledge and the restless determination 
to try every experiment in politics—should have 
reacted upon each other, producing much excite¬ 
ment and boastfulness, with many serious short¬ 
comings in matters essential, is not perhaps extra¬ 
ordinary ; but it is very extraordinary, and well 
worth the thoughtful attention of those who find 
fault with Greece for having said so much, that 
there is a real and solid framework gradually rising 
which may, when more advanced and consolidated, 
constitute the basis of a powerful Greek kingdom, 
that may form a useful and unexpected barrier against 
the advance of Sclavonic peoples into Europe. 



WATCHING. 


NE might I sat and listened for his coming, 
Listened and waited long; 

JThen, like a summer bee, I fell to humming 
' .Snatches of hopeful song. 

Bui -some caprice o’ertook me in the sing¬ 
ing— ■ 

•’ , • Some elf, with mocking whim, 
Echocd'ttty carol With a woful ringing 
Qf httbrsmee Crossed and grim. 


“ If, though this instant face to face expecting, 
Never should he return ; 

What if that slight farewell, all unsuspecting, 

Had been for Death's eterne ?” 

I could not think—my heart sank down in anguish- 
Nor see, for Hope was blind ; 

He gone, I in the toiling race must languish, 

The envied goal resigned. 


My song became, a sigh, as if a sorrow 
Had fallen on my, heart,; f < 

My song, “ We meet, my love and 1, to-morrow,” 
Was now “ Dear love, we part.” 


“ For who would care,” so moaned I in my sadness, 
“ For such as I alone ? 

I borrow of his light, his sunny gladness, 

Which goes when he is gone. 


And, though secure in joy, I turned to pond’ring 
On mingled themes of pain ; 

Shaping to this in fearful, troubled wond’ring— 

“ If he comes not again ? 


“ Never return ! ”-But in that instant's pining 

My weary grief had flown, 

His eyes upon my moistened cheek were shining, 
I was no more alone 1 


“ If this brief waiting were a life-long seeking; 

If these mad fears were true j 
And this unsummoned voice, within me speaking, 
Into Conviction grew ? 


But jn those hours of watching I descended 
Chasms of prescient woe. 

By his caressing arm alone defended 
] From griefs I yet may know. 

Mary J. Sawyer. 
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LE CAPITAINE PAUL. 



"I BORE HER DOWN." 


» Op m 



;A COMTESSE MARIE holds festival 
In the fairest nook of her fair demesne, 
<s=r^ For courtly gallants and smiling dames 
To mimic the sports of the village green, 

In hats h la paysanne looped up with gems, 

And rustic kirtles of satin sheen. 


But Comtesse Marie, though crowned with may. 
Scarce smiles on the lovers who round her press, 
And sits on her floral throne distraite, 

Nor heeds who, watching her, strives to guess 
What troubles this heiress, free to choose 
From the proudest peers of the haute noblesse. 

183 
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She sighs—and a suitor the sigh repeats; 

Again—and another bends over her chair, 

Far every mood of a lady charms 
When la dame is so wealthy, and young, and$4** 
She speaks—and the murmur of talk is hushed,,^-’ 

And they throng around with expectant air t . ‘ 

• 

“ Too sad to sing, and too tired to dance—; 

1 Shall our sports take soberer cast to-night? 

And gathering under the fragrant limes, 

Shall we tell old stories of maidens bright, 

Of crusader bold, and the Soldan grim, 

Or dreary legend of ghost and sprite ? ” 

Then gay De N Orville, for wild weird tale 
To please the ladye, has racked his brain ; 

While Saint Leu, with twirls of his huge moustache, 
His last duello fights o’er again, 

And fancies that Marie’s cheek grows pale 
As he lightly dwells bn his wounds and pain. 

But on one tall figure, that stands aloof, 

The eye of la co*ntesse.is seen to fall; ' 

“ And hast thyii nothing to tell ? ” she asks, 

“ Canst thbu front the past no deed recall, 

That might quicken awhile our sluggish blood ? 
Bethink thee,Ipray, good Capitaine Paul.” 

Le CapitainePaul, whom no one knows, 

A sbldier of fbrtUxte scarred and browned, 

A'mah tnore prized in the camp than court, 

Stepa into the circle, and glances round ; 

And scornful eyes on his boldness frown, 

But Marie h$s smiled, and he holds his ground. 

What boots the rest if she bids him speak ? 

What matter who lists if'be gains her ear ? 

The shaft of malice is launched in-vain, 

That aims at the stranger a barbed sneer, 

And the sauciest suitors of belle Marie 

Unchecked stay tout him while she is near. 

He tujWsTrh^^he'guesfcs,- Wiffi t^eir-eo vert -smiles, 
Begin? with a stamm§iv«nd speaks by rote, 

Till awake—and then 

Hi^^B'Hfp'quiyeis, and swells his throat, 

And ins sinewy hand .has clenched,, as oft 
It hath clenched at the ripg.of the bugle’s note. 

And thus le capitaine tells his tale r 
“ Revolt and faceitkm hbd^^tosed our land— 
Tonnerre t thatFcenehmett should be such curs ! 

Our city walls were but poorly manned ; 

I—sous-lieutenant—a boy in years ; 

Our brave commander, Jacques Enguerrandc. 

“ Light-hearted and fearless wc kept our ward, 
Bons camarades all, and rarely heard 
How the fiery evil spread, nor dreamed 
How closely around us it seethed and stirred, 

But needing to fan it into a flame 
A rebel’s touch, or a rebel’s word. 


“ We had one treasure, we soldiers, then— 
Enguerrando’s daughter, a happy child ; 

She had no mother, but fifty slaves, 

By her winning looks and ways beguiled— 

Great bearded fellows—were at her call, 

And felt themselves paidiftheir mistress smiled. 

.“Who would not have loved this little one. 

Gay as the birds we caught and tamed, 

Sweet A* the flowers we wreathed for her? 

The noisiest brawler slunk off ashamed, 

And over the veteran’s rugged face * 

A soft look stoic, if she were but named I 

“ One night—sharp—sudden—resistless broke 
The storm upon us : from every, den 
The lawless rabble came howling forth, 

And we—ah, Wind! not to learn till then, 

That in all that city we loved so well, 

There was but one handful of loyal men J 

“ On came the mob in {he& devilish haste 
The weak to pillage, the Strong to slay; 

And bravely we met them; the eagle eye 
Of Jacques Enguerrande kept them long at bay; 
But at last, with a rush, they had borne us back, 
And our foremost rank dead or dying lay. 

“ For life, for honour we fought, and still 
Our foes increased «s the tumult spread ; 

Yet side by side with Jacques Enguerrande 
I stood till we fell together—he, dead; 

I, wounded—how badly, these scars reveal; 

And then our last man, in his terror, fled. 

“ Over our bodies the crowd tramped on, 

- Nor recked if ’twere .brothers their feet defiled ; 
The city was atitfeeir own, and the, greed 
Of plunder had made them mad or wild - „ 

And I hejjaebOfte Voice, with a drunkwrlaugh, 

, Cal! out for the child*-Jacques Enguerrande’s child. 

“ At that'sound the blood to my heart returns, 

And fiercely I struggle on to my knees ! 

Never must Enguerrande’s orphaned one 
Fall uVO^Snch jpiscreant hands as these ! 

To my feet and away, ere the roaring mob 
Can hunt basck the wounded wretch who flees T 

“ Doubling upon them, and first to gain 
The little chamber wherein she slept, 

Where, roused from repose by the horrid din. 

In the darkest comer she cowered and wept, 

1 bore her down by a winding stair, 

And into the streets with my burden crept.. 

“ Hushing her sobs I staggered on, 

Faint, dizzy with pain, and perhaps despair; 

For sadly we needed some refuge safe, 

And who would offer it ?—nay, who dare ? 

Till an aged crone peeped fearfully out 
Of her wretched hovel, and hid us there. 
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“ But, alas 1 though almost too old to live, 

She feared the mob, and she feared to. die. 

And' in selfish dread, when again night fell, 

From her door she thrust us, and bade us-fly-? 

Yet she flung me a blouse, and bonnet xOfige, 

That none should my soldier’s dress descry. 

“ I donned them—hating myself the while— 

For the gates with my precious charge 1 made; 

If those were passed, in the woods beyond 
I knew of many a bosky glade, 

Where the child might hide till friends appeared 
And the further spread of the riot stayed. 

“ Bribed with the little one’s rosary— 

Le voici, I have it here on my breast; 

I bought it back for its weight in gold— 

A fellow I drew aside from the rest, 

Let us slip by while he kept the guard, 

And like hunted deer for the woods we pressed. 1 

“ Scarce half a league from the city walls, 

Lo ! swooping down like a fiery blast— 

Armed to the teeth, and hot with wrath— 

Rank after rank spurring quickly past— 

The avengers came of Jacques Enguerrande, 

And 1 felt that his child was safe at last! 


“She knew thearleadeff-rfsbe shrieked-hi* fegpiefcK < 
He halted—I told you wfcatgarbl wore*w, n 
They thought me a rebeli the little one- ,*■ - *»*•«!■ 
With oaths and blows from my armsthey tore, . 
And left me for dead on the co}d hard earth j; ft,. 

But-the child was safe—and my tale is oWfn> - 

‘ 

I “ But your payment?” a dozen voices ask, , • ,, 
And le capitaine smiles in his,deep disdain; , 

“ Pardon, mesdames, for a deed, of love , ,, 

No soldier his palm with gold would stain, 
Only this boon did I ever crave— 

One look at her angel face again! 

“ Ou’hnporte ? she is ridi and happy, and I——” 
He pauses—la comtesse has left her throne ; 11 ' 
Once more on his breast a fair head lies, 

Once more round his neck are white arms thrown, 
And sweet lips murmur, “ Mon brave! mon brave 1 
Let my poor love for the past atone ! ” 

The play is played, and the guests depart— ’ 1 

La comtesse was none so'fair after all! 

But many an eye looks back with regret r 
On the broad demesne, and the princely hall, 
That Enguerrande’s child with her hand best dws 
On the scarred and sun-btimed Capitaine Paul. 

LotrrjsACRow. 


THE APPROACHING TRANSITS OF VENUS. 


-V RICHARD A. PROCTOR, II.A. (CAMTSRIDGE), HON. SEC. R.A.S.; AUTHOR OF “THE SUN,” “ OTHER 

WORLDS,” ETC. ETC. 


IN TWO TARTS.—PART THE FIRST. 


PROPOSE to give a simple expla¬ 
nation of the circumstances which 
cause astronomers to look forward 
with interest to the approaching 
transits of the planet Venus across 
the face of the sun. 

To save space (for the matter 
is, in reality, one which would re¬ 
quire a volurt* for its complete 
elucidation*), I shall not here ex¬ 
plain the laws according to which 
transits of Venus recur. Let it 
suffice to say that, though Venus 
comes between the earth and sun at regular intervals 
of about 584 days, she usually passes, at the time, 
so far cither above or below the line joining the 
centres of the earth and sun, that she is not seen 
actually on the sun’s face; but when, at the moment 
of passing between the earth and sun, she is dose 
to one of those two points on her Orbit where she 


* I venture to refer the reader -who desires to inquire more 
thoroughly into this subject, to my essays on Astronomy, and my 
wirk on “The Sun,” in which the principal details are described and 
illustrated mere fully, 1 believe, than in any work yet published. 


crosses the level in which the earth travels, die is 
seen as a round black dot on the solar disc, crossing 
it from east to west This will happen on Decem¬ 
ber 8th, 1874, and again on December 6th, 1882, but 
after that no transit will occur until the year 2004. 

And now let us consider why these .transits are 
interesting to astronomers. 

The determination of the sun’s distance is clearly 
most important in many respects. So far as the 
study of the motions of the solar system is con¬ 
cerned, the distance of the sun need not be exactly 
ascertained. As Newton long since pointed out, 
it matters nothing whether the sun be £<2^000,000 
miles from us, or 100,000,000, or 1,000,000,000,000, 
any more than as respects the indications of a 
clock-dial it matters whether the hands are an inch, 
or a foot, or ten feet in length. Astronomy, as a 
mathematical science, would .not be in the least 
affected even though, by some inconceivable acci¬ 
dent, it had happened that astronomers had .over¬ 
estimated or under-estimated the sun’s distance by 
many millions of miles. 

But, when we consider astronomy in its physical 
aspect, we see at once the importance and interest 
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of the problem. If we remember that our ideas as 
to the .size, not only of the sun himself, but of every 
member of his family except our own earth, depend 
on the determination of the sun’s distance, we see 
at ohce that the significance of all the physical 
phenomena revealed by the telescope as in progress 
in these different orbs, must depend upon the same 
fundamental element. Supposing the sun’s distance 
to be 95,274,000 miles, as until lately was supposed, 
his diameter amounts to 888,000 miles; but his 
diameter is reduced 
to less than 855,000 
miles, when his dis¬ 
tance is found to be 
about 91,670,000 miles. 

Now' consider what 
this implies. We have 
struck off more than 
30,000 miles from hisr 
diameter. But this amounfe to striking off no less 
than 155,000 times the earth’s vplume, or about 
39,000 times the earth’s .mass from the sun’s. 
Then we must remember that the sun is the great 
central fire of the solar system, and the time that 
this great fire will continue to glow with light and 
heat depends, to no small extent, upon its size 
and the quantity of matter it contains. It is there¬ 
fore no unimportant change in our ideas respecting 
the central fire and light, that we have had to 
diminish its mass by a 
quantity of matter ex¬ 
ceeding 39,000 times 
the whole mass of this 
great globe on which 
we live. 

And it is easily seen 
that similar considera¬ 
tions apply to the dif¬ 
ferent planets of the 
solar system, to comets, 
to the stars (whose dis¬ 
tances can only be determined by comparison with 
the surfs)—in fact, to the whole universe revealed 
by the telescope. 

Now'astronomers find in transits'of Venus the 
means of solving this great fundamcntalproblem of 
physical astronomy. Nor is it difficult to under¬ 
stand how this is. 

When Venus seems to be crossing the face of the 
sun, she is in reality nearer to the earth than to 
the sun. She is travelling in mid-space between 
these two bodies, and as she moves in her path 
more rapidly than the earth in hers she seems to 
cross the Sun’s face from east to west. 

Now, if we suppose E to be the earth, and s the 
centre of the sun (Fig. 1), while v is Venus between 
the earth and sun, we see that an observer at E would 
sec the centre of Venus projected as at v on the 
sun, while an observer at e' would see the centre 


of Venus projected as at v. If Venus would 
obligingly stay as at v for an hour or two, and the 
earth would cease to rotate during the same time, 
the observers at E and E’ could manifestly determine 
the sun’s distance, as follows. 

E and E' are known stations. Say that they are 
6,000 miles apart (for we cannot set observers 
exactly at opposite points on the earth’s globe). 
Then it is known that the distance of Venus from 
the sun is less than the earth’s, in the proportion of 

about 7 to 10 ( so that 
e v is as 3 where v v is 
as 7. Clearly, then, the 
distance E e' is less 
than 7' v in the pro¬ 
portion of 3 to 7 ; and 
since E E* is 6,000 
miles, v 7/ is 14,000 
miles. Now the ob¬ 
server at E can see what s v measures, either ab¬ 
solutely or as compared with the sun’s seeming 
diameter. The observer at E' can do the like with 
the distance s v'. And afterwards, comparing 
notes, they can tell what v v measures. Say, 
for instance, it measures the 60th part of the 
sun’s seeming diameter. Then this diameter is 
60 times 14,000, or 840,000 miles. 

And, of course, knowing the sun's diameter, 
and also how large he looks, the astronomer 

knows the sun’s dis¬ 
tance also. 

This is too manifest, 
perhaps, to need any 
explanation ; but if 
not, the reader will at 
once see that it must 
be so, if he considers 
that the following sim¬ 
ple experiment would 
Suffice for determining 
the sun’s distance 
when his diameter is known:—A halfpenny is 
exactly one inch in diameter. Now let a halfpenny 
be attached,' as a# H (Fig. 2), to a carrier sliding 
on a straight rod, A c, ten or twelve feet long, 
on which inches are marked, and the rod being 
then turned so as to point towards the sun 
(which can easily be done by noting when its 
shadow is least), let the slider carrying the coin be 
moved until tire sun is just hidden from an eye 
placed at A. Suppose this to happen when the 
coin is at B: then to whatever degree the distance a b 
exceeds the diameter of the coin, so much does the 
sun’s distance exceed his diameter. That is, since 
the diameter of the coin is exactly one inch, we 
must multiply the diameter of the sun, or 840,000 
miles, by the number of inches contained in the 
distance A B, in order to deduce the sun’s distance. 

Of course, this is not the method adopted by 
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astronomers, who have far more delicate and 
accurate means of determining the sun's apparent 
she, and thence the relation between his dista. :e 
and his diameter. 

Now Venus, unfortunately, will not stay her 
course in the manner imagined above. As seen 
from the earth she transits —that is, passes across 
the sun’s face, and this at such a rate that even if 
she went across the centre of his 
face she would occupy but eight 
hours. The observer has no oppor¬ 
tunity of determining by actual 
measurement where she is at 
any moment, because astronomical 
measurements take time, and she 
is moving during the time so occu¬ 
pied. 

Halley first suggested a way of 
getting over this difficulty. Return¬ 
ing to Fig. i, let the reader sup¬ 
pose Venus to be moving towards 
him. Then manifestly, as seen from E and e', she 
will seem to cross the sun's face along two lines, one 
passing through v, and the other through v'. Let 
these lines be placed like a b and c d, in Fig. 3. 
Then we see that c d is longer than a b, and there¬ 
fore Venus will be longer in traversing the line cd 
than in traversing the line a b. If the two observers 
carefully time the passage of Venus along these 
respective lines, they will know the relative lengths 
of the lines, and then it is a simple problem in 
geometry to determine the distance, v v', between 
the lines. Thence the sun’s distance can be deter¬ 
mined as just shown. 

Here we have been supposing the points F. and E 
to be at rest. But they are carried round by the 



earth’s rotation,* and they are thus shift cH evcr a 
considerable distance, since a transit lasts several 
hours. We may here conveniently dismiss this 
point with the remark that the effect is td hasten 
the progress of Venus, as seen from all parts of the 
earth where the whole transit can "be. observed, 
except certain polar stations where the transit 
occurs during the nominal midnight hours Jwhfen 
nevertheless the sun is abdve thi 
horizon). 

There is another method of ob¬ 
serving Venus on such occasions, 
invented by the French astronomer 
Delisle, and therefore called the 
French method, just as Haffey’s 
is commonly called the English 
method. 

Reverting to Fig. r, we see that 
as Venus moves onward there roast 
be a moment when she is first of 
all visible on the sun's disc. This 
will manifestly happen for a point on the fartker 
side of the globe E e'. Venus will take an appre¬ 
ciable time before she ha* advanced so far that 
she is visible on the sun’s face from every part of 
the illuminated side of E e’ ; and it is clear that the 
point of the earth at which her entry on the sun’s 
face occurs latest, is on the nearer side of the globe 
E E'. If the difference of time between her entry 
as seen from the farther and nearer points of the 
earth's globe, just mentioned, be determined,Venus’s 
rate of motion in her orbit is determined ; and 
thence her distance from the sun at once follows. 

Similar remarks apply to her egress from the 
sun’s face. 


END or PART THE FIRST. 



A BRAZILIAN PRISON. 

IN TWO PARTS.—PART THE SECOND. 
THE PRISONERS. 


[HIS is the library, senhor,” says 
my guide, unlocking a small, 
narrow oaken door, and show¬ 
ing me into a very clean, well- 
furnished little cabinet, lined 
from roof to floor with shelves 
of neatly-bound books, chiefly 
of a religious kind. A closer 
inspection, however, shows me 
a liberal sprinkling of history, 
science, and poetry, including, to my 
great delight, several copies of the 
one Portuguese poet whose name 
has gone forth throughout all lands 
—brave old AJiguel de Camofins. 

“Do the prisoners read much, then? ” ask I; “I 
should hardly have thought they’d care for it." 


“They do, though—such of them as can read. 
Sunday’s a holiday with them, you know, and thep 
we have them in here by dozens, all day long. 
Those who can’t read are taught by the chaplain." 

“ And where does he teach them ? ” 

“ Over yonder, in that room nex£ the chapel,” 
answers my cicerone, leading me across a little 
paved court, and up a winding stair at the farther 
corner, which conducts us to a long, low saloon, 
divided across the centre by a light railing, and 
with a dark curtain drawn across the farther 
end. 

The first object which attracts my attention is a 

• No account whatever &eed here be taken of the earth’s nwtiosr 
in her orbit. That has been already taken into consideration^ 1 ' 
noting that Venus crosses the sun’s face w till amotion due frihe 
excess of her velocity over the earth’s. -7 
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tali blpcMioard, of the regular school-room pattern, j Some prisoners .are sullen and brooding ; some 
acrp^swiiich is written, in white chalk, “ Tito j (more especially the negroes) wear the heavy, 
<4YiO’ -my old school friend Titus Livy, under a j lumpish aspect of the “ human animal without 


Portuguese alias. 


soula few—the latest arrivals—are distinguished 


“that’s one of the copies that the chaplain sets by an air of fierce restlessness, like caged beasts 
’em,” explains my chaperon ; “ and here are some j of prey ; while in the eyes of others there is some- 
of the books that they use—all pretty plain and J thing worse than all—a look of silent, cruel ex¬ 
simple, )x>u see—spelling, geography, arithmetic, j pectation, such as one pictures in the face of an 
and what not. Now, would you like to look at the ambushed Thug when he sees his prey within 
chapel ? * reach. • 

The little sanctuary behind the curtain is merely Five of these latter wretches, in succession, do 1 
a reproduction in miniature of the countless pick out as murderers, and in every case I am 
Brazilian churches which I have already seen ; but right; for the satanic handwriting is legible enough 
it contains at least one noteworthy object—a superb when written in blood. With that unresting sus- 
alt^r-pJoth, embroidered (as my guide informs me) picion which is the curse of the habitual criminal, 
by,fbe prisoners themselves, and given by them as (hey guess that I am speaking of them, and shoot 
a Freewill offering to their “ holy place.” a glance at me in passing, which haunts me for 

t “ They’re good Catholics, most of our people,” days, 
says my pilot, wanning into a momentary entliu- But among them is one figure which instantly 
siasiyvas he tells the story, “ and they don't grudge rivets my attention—a tall, stalwart, fine-looking 
a .little trouble to make the holy place look neat man, with crisp brown hair just beginning to turn 
and pretty. There have been worse offerings made j grey, and a high bald forehead, from beneath 
to the churph" than that, after alL" • \ which his large deep eyes look straight into mine 

“You say they’re mostly Catholics; I suppose with a firm, steadfast, penetrating gaze, as unlike 
by, that you have not many English or Americans ?’’ the insolent store of the fiercer ruffians as the 
“ No, not many—three Americans and two Eng- ! steathly sidelong glance of the assassins. There 
lishmen—not more. Shall we go on ? ” * is an air of quiet dignity about the man, and a 

From the chapel we proceed to the baths— j half-instinctive keeping aloof from his foul asso- 
admirably clean and well constructed—during ! ciates, which speak volumes, 
bur, survey of which my man in office gives me a i As he passes me, I feel irresistibly impelled to 
little-extra information. None of the prisoners, he ; accost him. 

tells pse, are below sixteen years of age. The j “ You are an Englishman ?” ask I, tentatively, 
majority, of them are either blacks or native j “ I am,” he replies, bowing slightly. His voice is 
Brazilians, with a sprinkling of Spaniards and j clear and even fine, but with a tone of bitterness 
Portuguese. j which seems habitual to it. 

The female prisoners (who I find are confined \ “ Have you been long here ?” 

in a separate ward on the other side of the ! “ Three years—and I have seven more to run. 

building) are almost exclusively slaves committed So they tell me, at least; but who knows ? those 
for punishment by their owners—perhaps the sole who got me sent here have the power to keep me 
feature in the entire programme that would grate here, if they choose.” 

upon the feelings of an Englishman. The turn- “ Of what were you accused, then ?” inquire I, 
key is still pursuing his career of details, when the struck by the bitter emphasis of the last words. 


loud jingle of a bell from the opposite side of the 
coqrtfyard interrupts his discourse. 


“This man will tell you,” he answers, pointing 
to the turnkey * •“ for thyself, I had rather dot 


“i-Copae alpng, sender," cries the lecturer, spring- speak of it, if you will excuse me.’- And, with 
ing, tip,; “ that’s the signal for the prisoners to another slight bow, he passes on*, 
carry back their dinner-things to the kitchen to be (I afterwards learned that this had been the 
\yashed, and you will be just in time to see than instrument of a gigantic fraud upoti the tUovem- 


fiJjbg in." 


ment, the contriver and real mover of which was a 


\Ye hurry across the yard, and reach the entrance native official of high rank—who, when the dis- 
of tfeejgreaf corridor just as the head of the pro- covery became inevitable, fled with the spoil, 


gbssiop debouches from it 


leaving his poor subordinate to bear the brunt of 


a march past I have seldom seen. The the detection that immediately ensued. I have 
coarse blue frock which constitutes the uniform of recently heard that the case has been laid before 
the prison leaves no distinction save die small the Brazilian Government—with what result l have 
square patch of red, green, or purple on the breast, yet to learn,) 
yzhich classifies them according to their good be- ’ ’ u ~' A 

h^iourr but the various faces are a study worthy WBS ** !*hr » h ° [m »*mi» on the 

^ c aiuuj mutiny iu bject of ha crime. The other prisoners, without exception, were 
0> Hogarth. os candid as if they had been relating deeds, of (he highest merit. 
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We next proceed to inspect the cells, which, 
small as they are (perhaps twelve feet by five), are 
faultlessly clean and well ventilated, the little 
window at the back being always open, and the 
door merely a range of iron cross-bars, like the 
cages of a menagerie. 

Each of these little cells contains a table, a chair, 
a tin basin and ewer, and a bed of light canvas, 
stretched on a frame, with a substantial coverlet; 
while in a few there are even books and writing 
materials lying upon the table. 

“ You see,” explains my guide, “ some of the best- 
behaved ones are allowed to take books into their 
cells, and'to keep their lights in till ten o’clock. 
There’s a ledge up yonder behind the windows, 
along which one of my men goes every evening te 
see that all’s right in the cells, before putting the 
lights out." 

At this hour (that allotted for out-door exercise) 
most of the cells arc empty ; but as 1 enter the last 
one, which is almost dark, something stirs in the 
further corner, and through the gloom appear two 
glittering eyes, and then the outline of a lean, 
sallow face, the white fangs of which stand out in an 
ugly grin, as the aroused wild beast crouches down 
once more. 

“ That's one of our murderers—I’d quite for¬ 
gotten him,’’ says the turnkey, brightening at this 
unexpected discovery. “ We’ve plenty more some¬ 
where,” he adds, with the complacent emphasis of 
one vindicating the prison from an unjust asper¬ 
sion ; “ when we go through the workrooms I’ll 
show them to you. Now, then, would you like to 
have a look through the infirmary ? it’s just round 
the corner.” 

To the infirmary we go accordingly, and find a 
row of comfortably furnished cells, the occupants 
of which are for the most part either asleep or 
looking idly through their bars. 

At the door of each cell is a small placard, 
inscribed with the name of the patient, his com¬ 
plaint, and the method of treatment under which 
he is. • 

As my guide and I pass through I exchange a 
few words with some of them, including one of the 
three Americans before mentioned (a lithe, swarthy, 
wild-eyed fellow from Louisiana, brimming over 
with the restless vitality of his race), and am just 
turning to go out again, when my eye catches a 
face such as one sees in the pictures of ancient 
martyrs — gentle and delicate and spiritualised, 
but with a subtle power underlying all. The face 
has all the warm, rich colouring of Creole beauty ; 
but in the hollow cheek and large, bright, dreamy 
eye, there is a nameless something which I re¬ 
cognise only too well. He may perhaps be seven¬ 
teen—certainly not more; but his next birthday 
mast be spent elsewhere. It this world his allotted 
time is well-nigh run. 


“ Poor little wretch ! ’’ mutters the turnkey, his 
pitiless gaiety softening into a momentary touch of 
what might almost be mistaken for compassion; 
“ he would be free in eight months more, but h§’ll 
never live to see it! ’’ 

The boy looks wistfully at us through his bars, 
guessing that we are speaking of him. 

I attempt to give him a word or two of en¬ 
couragement in passing, but somehow the words 
will not come; all that I can do is to pass my 
hand through the grating, and give him a friendly 
shake. 

The pause was short, but the poor boy seems to 
understand me, and kisses my hand gratefully, 
settling back into his corner with a somewhat 
brighter face ; but to me, at least (and perhaps to 
my guide likewise), it is a kind of relief when we 
find ourselves, a few minutes later, in the busy 
workrooms overhead. 

And here, for the first time since entering the 
prison, I meet with a tableau which I can look upon 
without any feeling of repugnance. No brooding 
or moping, no dull apathy or wild-beast sullenness 
here ; every one is hard at work, and enjoying it 
as only those can do, the interest of whose life is 
narrowed to its innermost circle. , , 

Wherever I cast my eyes, tailoring, shoe-making, 
carpentering, bookbinding, in every department it 
is the same scene of brisk and ceaseless activity— 
the activity of men taking refuge from themselves 
in the bustle of occupation. 

Among the books given to be bound (which, 
when ready, are sent into the town to be disposed 
of) I recognise a number of old friends—Alexandre 
Dumas’ “ Trois Mousquetaires," Sir Walter Scott’s 
“Heart of Mid-Lothian," Victor Hugo’s “Les 
Misdrables,” and many more. 

The neatness of the binding, and the evident 
pride taken in it by the workers, are sufficiently 
noteworthy. 

As 1 pass out of the last division, a negro steps 
forward from under the gateway, and exhibits 
triumphantly a neatly plaited straw hat, telling me 
that it is “ all done to-day.” 

I inquire the offence for which he iscopfined. 

“Murder,” answers my cicerone, “and his sen¬ 
tence is imprisonment for life.” 

Yet the poor fellow is as lively as if on a party ■of 
pleasure. j 

Three o’clock strikes at length, and my tour of 
inspection is over. , , 

I immediately take leave of my friend the turn¬ 
key (who wears a look of subdued complacency 
which might befit a great naturalist in the act of 
exhibiting his choicest specimens), and, drawing 
a long breath of relief, as toe gate clangs-to be¬ 
hind me, thank God, more fervently than ever 
s before, that I am free to walk the earth as t 
will. 
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HESTER MORLEY'S PROMISE. 

by hesba stbetton, 

AUTHOR OF "THE DOCTOR'S DILEMMA," ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SIXTH. 

A NEW PROMISE. 

Hester put her hand into Robert’s, and hurried him 
to the door ; but he had scarcely settled himself in 
the comer of the cab before John Morley came up. 
Grant was on the point of jumping in and closing 
the door ; bat now he stood with one foot upon the 
step, and turned round to speak to him. 

“My patient is very much exhausted, sir,* he 
said, “and 1 should be glad if you would dispense 
with any farewell. We shall not go far to-night, 
and I will write to you from where we stop. We 
will not loiter any longer than we can help in the 
night air; so good-bye, Mr. Morley.” 

“ Have you all you need for the journey?” in¬ 
quired Mr. Morley. 

“AH—"everything,” answered -Grant hurriedly; 
“ good-by**." 

“Good-bye to you both,” said John Morley, 
raising his hat from his white head. Robert leaned 
forward to have a last glance at him and Hester, 
as she stood m the lighted doorway, and then he 
fell back with a groan. 

Grant accompanied his patient to the country 
town, from whence he wrote to Mr. Waldron in 
London, giving such an account of his son’s acci¬ 
dent and illness as would avoid exciting any sus¬ 
picion a# the truth. On the evening of the day 
upon which he had received the letter, Mr. Waldron 
was with his son, anxious for him, and grateful be¬ 
yond measure to the young doctor. There was, he 
said, an opening for a medical man at Little Aston, 
and he urged him to settle there under his patron¬ 
age. He was himself about to give up his public 
life at the dose of the present session, as he felt old 
age creeping upon him, and his health beginning to 
fail. A medical attendant in whom he could have 
confidfence would soon become essential to him; 
and hd had a pleasant house at the end of the town 
nearest to Aston Court, where Grant could reside. 

The young man hesitated but little John Morley 
had once or twice expressed his opinion that a good 
country practice might be established there; and 
Grant had neither funds nor influence to back him 
if he attempted to launch himself upon a more am¬ 
bitious career. He accepted Mr. Waldron’s grate¬ 
ful offer with alacrity, and in a few weeks later John 
Morley and Hester saw him appear again upon 
their narrow stage at Little Aston. 

It was not a step altogether to Robert Waldron’s 
mind; but he was accustomed to let things take 
their course, and h$ did not oppose himself to this. 


The sole reason he could have urged against it, 
even to himself, was one which he could not have 
presented in bare words to his own conscience. 
There was a very subtle and vague feeling of 
jealousy of his acquaintance with the Morleys, 
and of the footing he had already gained in the 
solitary and, to him, forbidden household* Hester, 
he thought—for so far he dared deal frankly with 
himself—was too rare and dainty a prize for a mere 
country doctor. He should be sorry if, after her 
hard and sorrowful girlhood, no brighter and more 
fortunate lot awaited her in the future. 

When Robert returned to Aston Court in the 
spring, with the traces of his accident almost 
effaced, he found Grant lodging in a house nearly 
opposite to John Morley’s, while he waited for the 
present tenant of his promised dwelling to leave. 
He was living therefore within the prohibited pre¬ 
cincts ; and, friendly as he was with Grant, Robert 
had a shrewd suspicion that it would not be quite 
safe to visit him there. There was but little need 
for him to do so, as Grant could come freely and 
safely to Aston Court, but his residence so near to 
Hester quickened and fanned the almost uncon¬ 
scious jealousy in Robert’s nature. 

Grant could see her daily; he heard her speak, 
he would teach her to smile, to laugh even ; and 
then Robert recalled to mind the clear, sweet, un¬ 
certain laughter of the child Hester, in those days 
long gone by when he had taken her upon his knee 
and spoken to her the words he had hesitated to 
address directly to Rose. If he could only hear its 
music again ! If he could only watch the languid 
lines about her lips melt and tremble into smiles ! 
If he could but see the light come and go in her 
grave calm eyes, as fcer young heart stirred with 
new and happy thoughts I He was not in love 
with Hester; it would have shocked him to have 
dreamed of being so, in his inmost heart. She was 
still almost a child to him, and a child whose life 
he had robbed of all natural buoyancy and joy. 

He wished he could, with his own hand, put her 
into possession of her proper inheritance of girlish 
gladness ; but he did not like any other hand to do 
it. It went very far towards making him angry to 
think that a mere lad, uncultivated and poof, and 
with no attractions but his youth, should stand so 
fair a chance of doing what he could never do. 

Before long Robert Waldron’s vague envy took 
more definite form. It would be a shame, he 
argued, to let this pearl fall into hands so rough 
and coarse as Grant's, who would rob it of half its 



delicacy and brilliance. Though she and her 
father might count it no bad settlement for her to 
become the wife of a doctor under Mr. Waldron’s 
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acquainted with her character. How could 


patronage, it would be but a poor lot for her. They 
would be sure to think well of Grant’s prospects and 
position. For, after all, John Morley was no other 
than a poor tradesman, struggling with difficulties; 
and there was a stigma upon the name of Morley 
in Little Aston. The last thought stung him 
sharply. But then Rose had not been Hester’s 
mother. The tie between them was very slight, 
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this be 

managed ? 

There remained yet two or three months of the 
session to run out before his father and sister re¬ 
turned to settle permanently at Aston Court; 2 nd 
Robert was not at all sure that their residence there 
would be favourable to his views. 

Since his return Hester had never been to the 
Court. How to meet her again, with no ocdtc- 
ment which should alarm her, or make her, unwill¬ 
ing to speak to him, became the problem ef v hi s 



and had lasted only for a few months. There was 
positively no relationship at all. At any rate, 
since he could not atone for the past to Rose or 
John Morley, was it impossible to do something 
for this little Hester, the child who had once been 
so fond of him? Could he not place her in some 
position where her grace and beauty would be 
better seen than in her present obscurity and 
poverty? He was rich himself, having already 
inherited an estate from his mother, and some 
day his wealth would be doubled. It would be 
easy for him to remove Hester from her own 
sphere to one where life would be all gaiety and 
brightness about her. But it would be neces¬ 
sary to see her often, and to make himself well 


| many idle hours. He haunted the beautiful fields 
and lanes of the neighbourhood, in the hope of 
crossing her path ; but Hester was accustomed to 
walking early in the morning, at an hour when 
he scarcely knew that the sun had risen, and he 
haunted the fields and lanes in vain. It was only 
through Grant, who always avoided mentioning 
John Morley and Hester, that he could gain any 
information concerning her. 

“ You see the Morleys often, Grant,” he said, one 
day, with an air of nonchalance. 

“ Most days,” was the curt reply. 

“ Living directly opposite to them, you may, see 
them without going to the house,” said Robert. 

“No,” he answered; “all I can see is the window 
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of «room where the shutters have not been taken 
down since I lived there. I go in most days for a 
with the old man and Miss Hester.” 

« L’amide la mat son f observed Robert, with an 
ill-tempered sneer. 

“ And the only friend,” responded Grant. 

“ Does poor little Hetty visit nowhere ?” he in¬ 
quired. 

‘‘•Nowhere,” replied Grant—“well, yes, at one 
house, and that is an odd one ; and her friend is 
still more odd. 1 dare say you have no idea that 
there is such a place in Little Aston. It is a back 
court, with an alley leading to it, just opposite the 
chapel at the top of our street. There is a small 
baker's shop in the court, where family baking is 
done, and Hester's friend lives in the top storey of 
the baker’s house. I went with her one day to 
visit her friend, who was ailing. The ailment was 
a mere nothing; but she turned out to be an old 
Frenchwoman who could not speak a word of 
English. Hester was obliged to interpret between 
us,.and It tints amusing enough, 1 assure you. 1 
know vesy little of French, and. I cannot under¬ 
stand u:w®rd *h£j&ys.” - . 

“ Whols she ?" asked Robert, 

“The mother of Lawson, Mr. Morley’s book¬ 
binder," said Grant; “his father was a workman 
in A Parisian house, and married a Frenchwoman' 
there, fibs coaly came over to her son a few months 
ago, anft Hester goes to see her occasionally. It is 
her to-day, and she has invited me to 

make one the party; but I sba 3 l not have 
timaty v ■ * jy ' , '' 

< *$C!inquired Robert, with an air; of 

sud^-interest ’ 

“I'ti?* it far granted” he/answered, “since 
her son is only Mnldbijey’s bookbinder. He is 
another curious stw 4 y,>eSi worth tixpae; eats opium, 
and is a little shaky jtn tlf Sapper storey. , Hester 
tells me he used to see Visions, and that he is 
greatly depressed now they have ceased. 1 see 
him often." 

“I don’t know the man at all,” said Robert; “but 
this old’Frenchwoman must be a curiosity in Little 
Aston. .1 can talk any patois of French like a 
native, and I think I will go and see her.” 

“ You had better not,” said Grant significantly ; 
“ the court is exactly opposite the chapel in our 
street—you understand. You must keep away.” 

“That’s a bore,” said Robert Waldron, with a 
slight yawn of indifference.' 

But as soon as Grant had left him he turned his 
steps eagerly towards the house of Lawson’s mother. ! 
By making a circuit , he could reach the upper end 
of the street without passing near John Morley*s 
house; and at this hour of the afternoon it was cer¬ 
tain that he would be confined to it by his business. 

The alley oppo&fte the chapel was easily dis¬ 
covered, but he was an apparition so remarkable in 


the court that all its scanty population turned out 
to stare at him, and the subdued clamour of their 
voices attracted the foreigner, whom he had come 
to seek, to her window. For the first moment 
Robert could scarcely believe he was in a town in 
England. The old half-timber house, with its very 
pointed gable surrounded by rotten wood-work, and 
the clear, fresh, coquettish, aged face cif the French¬ 
woman framed in the small lattice casement, was 
like a vision of the lands where he had spent so 
many years of his life. He mounted the winding 
staircase with swift steps. The old woman had 
opened the door, and the whole scene throughout 
seemed familiar to him. He presented bifiiself 
before madame with all the courtesy and politeness 
which go far to win the people of her country. He 
could speak to her fluently, and the tears started to 
her eyes as she listened to her native tongue. 

“Madame will pardon me,” said Robert, “for 
intruding upon her, but I know France well—I have 
lived long in that charming country—therefore I 
have ventured to pay ft visit here uninvited.” 

“Ah, Seigneur it exclaimed madame, with viva¬ 
city, “but monsifeur is the welcome one. Seat 
yourself, I pjUy you. You know France well ? 
You have lived there ? Oh, mon Dleu 1 talk to me 
about my dear country.” 

Robert accepted the seat she offered him near to 
herself, and took infinite pains to make an agree¬ 
able impression. It was not difficult. The dfclight 
of conversing in her own language freely became 
almost a transport and an ecstacy to her. She 
laughed, she wept, she nodded and tossed her head, 
she gesticulated to her heart’s content, and, for the 
time, felt herself at home again. The hours in 
which Hester sat beside her, talking timidly in the 
unfamiliar words, were nothing compared to this 
golden hour when this charming stranger, so dis¬ 
tinguished, so amiable, in so beautiful a toilette, 
listened to her, and did not require her to speak 
slowly and heavily. She had not been so happy 
since she left Burgundy. 

“ You are triste here,” he said at the first pause 
in her flood of words ; “ have you no one to visit 
you ? ” 

“ No, I am never triste,” answered the old woman 
gaily ; “ always I can think of making my toilette, 
and going out into the town ; but that time never 
comes. There is rain, or there is no sun, or I 
have the migraine. But I am never triste—never. 
Then there is Miss Hester, my cherished one! She 
is coming to pay me a visit this evening. It is my 
fdte-day, and we have a little feast together. We 
take tea here, because my son cannot buy the wines 
of France.” 

“You must permit me to send y6u some,” inter¬ 
rupted Robert; “ IJ too, like the trines of France." 

“ But no! but no, monsieur f* cried madame; 
“ a thousand thanks—but no ! ” 
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“ Who is Miss Hester ? ” asked Robert 
“It is an angel," responded madame, with grow¬ 
ing hilarity, “ a veritable angel 1 She is perfectly 
charming, but triste, too triste for one so young. 1 
say to her, ‘ Go to France, my cherished^one—go, 
go* There the sun shines, and one laughs without 
knowing why.’ She should visit my dear France, 
monsieur. Chut! I hear her voice below there/’ 
They listened in silence, and heard Hester's low, 
pleasant voice speaking to the children who were 
playing about the door to make sure of seeing the 
stranger when he came out again. She came up 
rather slowly, step by step, as though feeling her 
way carefully through the gloom. Robert Waldron’s 
heart stirred and his pulses throbbed as they had 
never done before; and he rose from his seat, 
partly from a restlessness of excitement, and partly 
to hide that excitement from the keen eyes of 
madame. He placed himself in a position so as 
not to be seen at once by Hester as she entered; 
and at the same moment a light tap upon the door 
announced her arrival. 

She had come in, and the door was closed behind 
her without her perceiving any other person but 
the old friend she had come to visit; and Robert 
Waldron bad time to notice, with a poignant sense 
of admiration, the delicate colour upon her cheeks, 
and the sweet faint smile upon her lips, as she 
stooped to receive the double kiss with which 
madame greeted her. When this ceremony of re¬ 
ception was ended, he stepped forward, calm appa¬ 
rently, but with a tremor through all his nerves 
which was strange to himself. Hester’s eyes opened 
widely with an expression of alarm, and she made 
an involuntary movement, as if to escape from him 
and take to flight. 

“ I am going away instantly,” he said, not ventur¬ 
ing to approach her more nearly ; “ you are before 
your time, Hester. And yet,’’ he added, looking 
into her candid eyes, and resolved to cast himself 
frankly upon the truth, “ I own 1 came here solely 
to see you, and speak to you. Grant told me that I 
you were coming to visit this old woman to-day, | 
and I have introduced myself here for the chance 
of meeting you. There was no other oppor¬ 
tunity, and I felt that I ought to see you once 
more.” 

“ But why do you want to see me ? ” asked Hester, 
not angrily, but in a sorrowful voice which made 
his heart beat the faster ; “ what have you to say to 
me that can do either of us any good ? ” 

“ Child,” he said, “ there is much that I could 
say to you, and very much that I can do for you, 
Do you not understand that 1 must do everything 
in. my power, for my own pepce of mind, if not for 
the sake of making your life more happy? Now 
that I have been in your home, and seen the wreck 
there with my own eyes, there will be no more rest 
for me until l have repaired it in some measure, 


however little. I could not know by any other 
means all that I had done; and do you suppose 1 
can now forget it? I remember your father a 
happy man, growing rich, and with a successful 
future before him. I have seen him now, and bis 
ruin is before me day and night” 

He spoke with so much earnestness, that he 
began to feel as if pity for her father was the real 
and most deeply rooted motive of his conduct He 
had no purpose to deceive Hester. He was, in fact, 
deceiving himself, and his handsome face wore an 
aspect of profound and solemn remorse. 

“ And you,” he continued, “ the child who loved 
me, the little girl who used to watch for my coming 
and brighten into smiles when you saw me, my 
heart aches to see you thus. Hester, who will give 
you back the lost laughter of your childhood? 
Who can recall these gloomy days, which ought to 
have been steeped in brightness ? If I could but 
call back the past, and once more set us all as we 
were ten years ago, I would pay down my life 
gladly as die price.” 

Hester raised her eyes to his, and tead in them 
an expression which fully sustained the weeds be 
was speaking. It was not in her nature fiodoubt, 
and experience had not taught her to bttSpe*&'' She 
let Robert Waldron take her cold hand hi hift own-, 
and stood beside him, trembling, hot c&hn and 
grave. * ’.V '' 

“Is there nothing I can do for you ?*M aslfced in 
a pleading tone ; “ your face always wears a look 
of care. Is it anything besides the old trouble? 
Let me speak frankly to you, my child, for you are 
still no more than a child to me—the little Hetty 
you used to be. I am rich, and from many persons 
I hear that you are poor. If there be any time 
when money becomes a pressing want with you, 
will you look to me as an elder brother whose 
| greatest satisfaction would be to do anything for 
you? Is there nothing 1 can do for you now? 
Have you no anxiety which 1 could take away from 
you at once ? ” ' 

“ There is nothing you can do,” answered Hester, 
with drooping eyelids, and lashes burdened with 
tears which did not fall. 

“ Yet think,” urged Robert Waldron ; “ for my 
sake give me something to' do for you. It is to give 
me relief from the remorse I feel. Have you no 
wish which you could entrust to me? Is there 
nothing you want to do if you had the means ? 1 
am a man, an idle man, with nothing to occupy me. 
I would do anything for you.” 

Hester looked up to him again with her truthful 
and searching gaze, and repeated to the side of the 
Frenchwoman, who had been standing by with an 
eager curiosity, unable to comprehend a syllable of 
the earnest words which were being spoken. The 
girl’s young face was as white as marble,' and 
almost as motionless, except for the flicker’of the 
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light in her eyes, which seemed to be kindled from 
within. 

" I have had one wish,” she said, with pallid lips 
that scarcely parted to whisper it, “ever since I 
knew that she was lost. You are a rich man, and 
an idle one, and you want to make atonement. 
Find her whom we have lost; find her who loved 
you. I think of her day after day, and I ask God 
to bring her back to me every morning and night. 
She was so kind and so pretty—I dare not call her 
good now. I wonder what has become of her— 
where she is at this minute—what she is doing or 
suffering. Oh ! if I had been you, I should never 
have given up seeking for her.” 

“ Good heavens, Hester!” he exclaimed, “do you 
suppose 1 did not do all I could to find her? 1 left 
her at Falaise while I came over to England on 
business, and when 1 returned there was not a 
trace of her to be found. I did everything in my 
power at the time.’' 

“ I have read in books,” said Hester, with an air 
of wisdom, “that it is no sorrow to get rid of a 
woman of whom one is tired. You were already 
getting tired of her, perhaps. There was no longer 
any pleasure in being near her. Did you try to 
find her as you would have done if she had been 
your sister or your wife who was lost to you ? ” 

At another time Robert Waldron might have 
smiled at the tone of girlish sagacity with which 
Hester spoke ; but just now he was conscience- 
stricken, No, he had not sought for Rose with the 
persevering energy he would have used had she 
been really dear to him. So far Hester’s wisdom, 
drawn only from books, was right; and yet he had 
made many efforts and taken a good deal of trouble, 
both at the time and since. Rose had been toler¬ 
ably well supplied with money, and she was no 
child when she quitted him. He had often taken 
refuge in the reflection that she was a little older 
than himself. But now that he saw Hester, wise 
only with the wisdom of books, and knowing 
nothing of real life, but burdened with an over¬ 
powering anxiety as to the fate of the missing 
woman, he felt as if he had been shamefully negli¬ 
gent in his attempt to discover her. 

“ I cannot talk more about it," cried Hester, a 
burning flush mounting to,her white cheeks and her 
calm forehead ; “ but 1 have no other great wish. 
There is nothing else you coujd do for me.” 

She said the last few words in a low, shy tone, 
which penetrated to Robert’s heart. He resolved 
in himself to insure some means of seeing her 
again, even if she $f>oke only of this subject so 
utterly distasteful to him, and of which she sprite 
with such simple and innocent candour. 

“ Hester," he said, “ I will take up this search 
again. But, remember, it is now nine years ago, 
and there is barely a chance of success.” 

“ Oh, you will find her |" she exclaimed, holding 


out her hand to him again ; “ whatever she is, or 
wherever she is, you must rescue her. It will 
bring peace to me, and later, perhaps, to my father. 
When he comes to, die, how horrible it will be not 
to know where she is, or what has befallen her ! 
But if you find her, then I jshall know what answer 
to give him when he asks himself, some day or 
other, ‘What has become of my poor Rose?”' 

“ I will go—I will spare nothing," said Robert, 
wanned by one of the generous impulses which 
from time to time broke through the indolent self¬ 
ishness of his temperament. He believed that 
there was no other motive at work within him, save 
one of earnest desire to repair the mischief he had 
done; yet he kept Hester’s small hand clasped 
tightly in his own, and felt it impossible to resolve 
upon leaving her presence. 

“ I must leave you, madame,” he said, addressing 
the aid Frenchwoman; “ I am about to start for 
your dear France, but I shall return in three or 
four weeks, and, if you will permit me, I will pay 
you an early visit.—“ Hester,” he added in English, 
“ it will be necessary to tell you all I do. Can I 
write to you safely? Will your father sec my 
letter ? ” 

“ You can write to me,” she answered ; “ my 
father will know nothing about it. Good-bye.” 

“ Good-bye, little Hetty,” he replied ; “ say, ‘ God 
speed you, Robert Waldron.’ ” 

“ God speed you,” repeated Hester, with a glance 
into his eyes which made his heart throb again. 
He laid his moustached lip against each smooth 
cheek of madame, with an air of gallantry as 
exquisitely refreshing to her as cold water to a 
thirsty soul; and, with a last look at Hester, he 
hastened from the poor garret and down the stairs, 
as if the next instant should see him on his way to 
Southampton, the nearest route to France. 

CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SEVENTH. 

DISAPPOINTMENT. 

He did start as soon as he could make such 
arrangements as would not involve confiding the 
reason of his expedition to his father. He had no 
wish to make him acquainted either with his recent 
intercourse with Hester, or the mission she had 
sent him abroad for. This mission was so utterly 
distasteful to him, that but a little more painfulness 
would have made him abandon it altogether. It 
was like raking among the ashes of the dead to 
reconstruct a skeleton. The one point of attrac¬ 
tion in the whole of his present course of action 
was the tie gradually formed by it between himself 
and Hester. He wrote to her frequently, and 
looked forward to, another half-stolen interview 
with her upon his return. Three or four times 
also she wrote to him. 

The que6t made by Robert Waldron was, as he 
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expected, utterly fruitless, as far as its immediate rescuing her lost step-mother, whenever an oppor- 
object was concerned. He oould discover no satis- tunity should occur. And now this sudden' check 
factory trace of Rose, though he stayed in Nor- came from him ! She wept so long and hopelessly 
mandy several weeks longer than he had at first that Robert Waldron was almost beside himself. . 
intended, urged by Hester to make sure that he “ Hetty,” he said, “ I will do whatever you bid 
left no means untried. At last he returned to me. I will go back again, and come here no more 
England without announcing his intention of doing unless I find her, if you desire it. But there 19 no 
so to her, and at once paid a visit to the garret of chance of discovering her. I assure you most 
Madame Lawson. After his purposeless and im- solemnly I have done all I can ; yet I will go back 
pulsive nature, he resolved to see and know more again.” 

of Hester, without looking forward to any result “No, no,” she answered, “you must not leave 
from such an intercourse except the agreeable dis- your father a second time on a useless errand. But 
traction from ennui which it afforded him. I have had nothing else to think of all these years, 

Madame Lawson understood him better than he and now it is all over. I only wish we knew that 
understood himself; and all her inherent love of in- she was dead ! ” 

trigue, which had been starving for lack of food in Robert Waldron echoed the wish ardently in his 
England, revived in full force. She knew very well heart, but he did not utter it. Perhaps she might 
that a monsieur so distinguished, and so hand- be dead ; but he had never attempted to establish' 
some, did not pay his visits to her garret out of pure i that point. He resolved now to put this question 
kindness to an exile. By dexterous questions she ; afloat, and see what response he could get to it. 
ascertained his position and his wealth. He even j “ I have thought of one other thing I can do," he 
confided to her the history of his early fault. j said, “ and it shall be done quickly. When may I 

She could see no reason whatever why this rich ■ see you again ?” 
and great milord should not eventually love and be | “I come here often,” she answered with wistful 


loved by Hester. In fact, it was a beautiful little 
turn of the wheel by which the wrong that had i 
been committed might be redressed. She very [ 
willingly let him know when he might find Hester 


eagerness ; “ this is the only place where I dare 
meet with you. My father must never know it” 
Hester had been so long sole mistress and 
arbitress of her own actions, that there was no 


at her place. element either of disobedience or concealment in the ’ 

Robert took care to be there the very first time arrangement she had just suggested. It was merely 
Hester paid madame a visit after his return. But to shield her father from the disquietude and pain 
she was not a second time to be taken by surprise, of hearing Robert Waldron’s name spoken in any 
She greeted him calmly and collectedly, and lis- connection, that she appointed Lawson’s garret as 
tened to his account of his journeyings with a the only place where she could meet him. To have 


grave and downcast face, while he spoke to her 1 asked her father’s opinion would have seemed utter 


almost in a whisper, lest any word should reach i folly and cruelty to her. As she spoke, her girlish 


other ears than her own. When his narrative was ignorance of the world smote upon Robert’s con- 
ended, and she looked more sad than before, science, but his generosity was not equal to the 
Robert Waldron could no longer keep back a sacrifice. He must see her again—why, he scarcely 
question which had been all the time upon his mind, knew, but to forego the stolen and prohibited de- 
“ What could you do, Hester ?” he asked ; “ you light was impossible to him. 
could not see her for yourself.” “ I will see you again in a few days,” he said, in 

“ N ot see her ! ” echoed Hester, with a sudden a measured voice which betrayed no emotion, 
flame of passion upon her quiet face—“not see her! He stayed no longer, but went away, leaving 
Why should 1 see you, and refuse to speak to her ? madame to praise her new and powerful patron. 
Why should I let you touch my hand, and hold it The old Frenchwoman was wary, and perfectly 
back from her ? I would go to her to-day, if I only comprehended the r61e she had to play. She 
knew where she was." would keep his secret, and aid his meeting with 

“ You do not know what the world would say," Hester to the utmost of her power. To this end 
said Robert W aldron. 1 she maintained a careful silence about Robert 


“ I believe I know what Christ would think,” she J Waldron to her son, who never returned from the 
murmured. The momentary fire of indignation and j workshop until late in the evening, long after 


protest died out, and she leaned her face upon her Hester had gone home, and when there was no 
hands and wept long and bitterly, with tears of chance of his visits. 

mingled disappointment and longing. It was the John Morley in his dark den, where he brooded 
first time that the world’s opinion had been in any over his long, sad, selfish dream of sorrow, had no 
shape thrust upon her. In her own dreams of fresh idea that his daughter was in direct and personal 
romance and enthusiastic religion, she had seen no communication with Robert Waldron. He was 
obstacle whatever to her scheme for seeking out and [ receiving some very material shocks to his pro- 
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found inattention to business; for his affairs were 
daily becoming more and more involved, and his 
creditors more pressing. In these troubles Hester 
had to bear more than her full share, and whenever 
her thoughts turned from their old sorrow, they 
had nothing to occupy them but this new one. It 


was a relief to go and see the gay old woman, 
whose cheerful songs and laughter stirred her heart 
to something of girlish merriment ;• and Robert 
Waldron’s occasional presence there added another 
interest, amounting to an attraction, to her visits. 

END or CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SEVENTH. 



MOONLIGHTING CATTLE. 


was a dry season—word of fear only 
known in its true meaning to an 
Australian squatter. The sun had 
licked up the few remaining spots 
of muddy water, scorched the grass, 
and turned everything but the bare 
earth to a sort of rusty blue. The 
plains, filled with great cracks and 
holes, and destitute of a vestige of 
any green thing, had been scraped 
and trodden by the starving sheep 
till they looked like fresh-dug flower-beds, and the 
thunderstorms which mocked us on the horizon 
every night, were only too sure signs that this sort 
of thing might last for months yet. What with the 
shepherds giving up their flocks in despair, or t 
worse still, losing them for want of energy to walk 
round them, I had had a hard time of it; night after 
night out riding one tired and starved horse after 
another, shifting sheep stations, sinking holes in the 
river-bed, trying to keep some life in the wretched 
stock that staggered and tottered along across the 
dusty plain, followed by some cranky, dejected 
shepherd, whose whole soul was bent on the calcu¬ 
lation of how soon his time would be up, and him¬ 
self at liberty to go and drink his cheque at the 
public-house in the township two hundred miles off. 

The wild cattle, brutes that had nearly lived long 
enough to have forgotten the hot iron on their sides, 
and that laughed to scorn all attempts to head 
them to the yard, had long been a nuisance on the 
run. They had by long impunity so increased that 
the scrubs round Mount Breakneck were full of them, 
and their numbers were always being recruited by 
stragglers from the quiet cattle of the place, which, 
in these dry times, often wandered a dozen miles 
from their own camps to look for better pasture, or 
followed the beds of the dried-up creeks, scraping 
up the sand in the faint hope of coming on the 
water which, even in the worst seasons, is generally 
found running below. 

It was just Christmas time, and in consequence 
steaming hot The thermometer registered over 
too in the verandah of the “ Cobarn Humpy,” or 
squatter’s house, which, built of weather-board and 
raised from the ground on piles, was, except per¬ 
haps the huge wool-shed lower down the creek, the 
coolest place for many miles. We, that is the 


cattle overseer and myself, in our little bachelors 
quarters, had been trying in defiance of flies, mos¬ 
quitoes, and the tarantula spiders that disported 
themselves on the rafters, to sleep all day, and to 
fancy that we were enjoying our Christmas ; and, in 
default of anything else, had been brewing large 
jorums of lime-juice and water, to drink the healths 
of divers people who were at that moment snoring 
peacefully beneath the bed-clothes under the in¬ 
fluence of Christmas cheer at home, while big 
coal fires glowed in their bed-rooms, and the land¬ 
scape was cold, and white under its load of snow. 

Jack, after moralising on his hard fate, and de¬ 
scribing the dances that his people always had on 
Christmas Eve, was suddenly brought back to a 
practical sense of the duties of this life, by the black 
bullock-driver putting his head in at the window 
and saying, “ Hi! plenty me been see urn cattle ! 
big fellow mob! that been come down along 
o’ water this side little fellow myall scrub. I 
believe me and you go look out that fellow.” 

Now the gentleman who condescended to take 
our fat cattle at four pounds per head, and who 
retailed them to the good people of Sydney at four- 
pence per pound, had been grumbling fearfully about 
their quality lately, and had evqn threatened to trans¬ 
fer his custom to our next neighbour, between whom 
and us there was war and much chaff, so that a 
chance of getting a really prime lot for Christmas 
was not to be despised. And if, after we had got 
them, they were found to be too wild to drive to 
marke., that was the butcher’s look-out—nay, might 
even put a pound or two into some of the very 
empty pockets of my mates and myself, for seeing 
them safe over the range which was the particular 
bane of all drovers, with its precipitous track, and 
the prickly scrub which ran right into the road. 
At least, it was something to relieve the eternal 
monotony of counting two flocks of sheep, morning 
and evening, and we were equal to the occasion. 

Springing off the bed and putting a spur on the 
right boot, while my mate put the other on his 
left—an ingenious and wholly Australian way of 
dividing our forces—and rolling up the sleeves of 
our, to say the truth, not very clean flannel shirts, 
we dispatched Quondong, our black friend, for the 
j working horses, and making the courtyard re-echo 
I to the sound of our stock-whips, gave the signal for 
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the stock-men to turn out, put their blankets on 
their saddles, and, with many growls and much 
lighting of pipes, swagger dawn to pick out . some¬ 
thing that had still a little flesh on its bones, to 
carry them to the camp we proposed making that 
night at Hungry Jack's Gully, some eight* or ten 
miles away. 

The only water-hole accessible to the wild cattle 
was separated from the scrub by a mile of level 
plain, cut and gashed by the sun’s beat into a 
thousand holes and fissures ; and the cattle, as soon 
as darkness concealed their movements, used to 
steal across this, following stealthily in one another’s 
wake like'Indians on the war-path; and, having 
drunk enough to last them till next night, would 
scamper back again across the plain till they gained 
the friendly shelter of the scrub; and these sorties 
into an enemy’s country must at least have had the 


charm of excitement in them, as the least sound, 
such as the distant gallop of a mob of wild horses, 


or a ’possum scuttling up a tree, was quite sufficient j 


to entail a headlong sauve qui pent of about a j 


mile at racing pace. The only thing to be done 
with these brutes, whose every faculty was sharpened 
by thirst and aided by the unnatural stillness of the 
bush, was to get a lot of, say a hundred, quiet cattle 
and post them inside the scrub down-wind, and do 
our best to drive the wild ones in to them, and then 
trust to luck and good horsemanship to keep them. 

And so, in about an hour from the first alarm, we 
found ourselves well on to the plains, driving our 


wretched “ coaches,” as they are called, before us by ‘ 
the last rays of a red lurid sun, which threatened to j 


sink suddenly behind Mount Breakneck, and leave 


us to the mercy of the Southern Cross or any other j 
friendly stars, to show us the way to where our little 
bush-yard of strong saplings lay, far up in a secluded 
glen, as our base of operations. 

Every man mounted on a stout little horse of . 


B——, the overseer; two stock-men, great authorities 
on all matters of bush life; tfvee of those non¬ 
descript, straight-haired, slab-sided lads who seem 
to have been born in moleskin breeches and cab¬ 
bage-tree hats, and who unite (die most reckless 
courage on horseback with a calmness pf, philo¬ 
sophy, and a grim humour, only to be found in the 
backwoods of America or the Australian bush; 
your humble servant myself, and last, but by no 
means least, Quondong, the black tracker, a half- 
civilised darkey, whose whole life was spent in 
seeing things utterly invisible to a white man. the 
faintest trace of any living beast being to m an 
open book to be read at a gallop. We drew lots 
with pieces of stick as to who should keep awake, 
walk round the yard occasionally, and wake the 
rest of the party when the moon rose. Close at 
hand two ’possums kept up a wordy warfare, 
jumping from branch to branch, and spitting 
and chattering like two cats; every now and then 
the faint cry of the “ Morepork,” the Australian 
night cuckoo, came softly out of the intensely black 
scrub behind me ; while far away in front, through* 
a gap in the pine-trees, I could see Mulally Plain 
stretching into the distance. * 

Having secured and saddled up qui horses as 
quietly as possible, we threw aside the slip-rails of 
our yard, and let the coaches draw out, led and 
kept back by Quondong, and went silently down a 
mile or two to where the myall again began to fringe 
the edge nf the plain. Here we stationed our two 
boys in as open a place as we could find, behind 
a thick patch of prickly “ mtilga," and leaving the 
cattle in their charge, followed each other silently 
along the outer edge of the scrub, the trees still 
keeping us in shadow of the moon’s slanting rays. 

Presently we came to one of the beaten tracks 
used by the wild cattle on their midnight expeditions 
to the water; and Quondong, jumping down and 


about fifteen hands, in a big ring snaffle, blanket carefully examining the recent hoof-marks, informed 
strapped across the saddle, quart pot and hobbles us that a mob had only just gone down, amongst 
hanging behind, and short pipe in mouth, we rode which several large tracks showed the presence of 
along, keeping close to our rather refractory charge, the much-desired fat bullocks. 

Crawling through the belt of myall, whose droop- Silence Was now the word ; our hobble-chains 
ing branches fringed the scrub, and carefully were tightly secured, so that they should not rattle ; 
threading the tall pines that lay behind—guided and even our pipes were put out, so that the cattle, 
always by the black fellow, whose eyes seemed only whose noses get as keen as red-deer’s, should sus- 
to begin to be in their element as the darkness pect nothing till we had had time to see them first, 
drew in, and who was mounted on an old white and form our plans for surrounding them, 
horse, celebrated in all that country-side for his Suddenly a halt, and a few hurried words from 
high qualities in scrub-riding—we at last reached old Jack, and we found ourselves within a couple of 
our little sapling yard, and throwing down the rails hundred yards of a mob, that had already heard 
put onr coaches inside; and after watching their us, and were now all together in a close ring with 
attempts to knock it down or jump over till they their heads up, waiting for the boldest to begin 
found it was hopeless, wc lit a fire behind, and his dash to the scrub. 

putting on the quart pots in the ready blaze of Now was our time. Sitting close to our saddles, 
small sticks and bark, made our frugal supper of and cramming our hi.ts on our heads, we darted at 
tea, damper, and very salt beef. them in single file, and, ringing them up as close as 

There were eight of us, all told : my mate Jack we could jam them together, set them galloping in 
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& circle contrary to our own, till the poor brutes 
were so confused that they did not know in which 
direction the scrub lay. Every now and then one 
would charge headlong out of the dense mass, but 
by the time he had made up his mind which home- 
man to attack, another would have takeh his place, 
the superior speed of our horses enabling us to 
keep the pace up in a much larger circle than the 
cattle could manage; and yet we almost brushed 
their horns in our mad gallop, and still kept circling 
on in the half-light, looking neither to the right nor 
left, but only intent on keeping our circle unbroken. 

I know many exciting things in life—the first 
start from a coyer, with a good fox running straight, 
and a jealous field all riding for a start—the last 
few yards of a long and weary stalk to a royal stag, 
when your hand trembles, and a hot and cold 
perspiration breaks out all over you alternately— 
the finish of a well-rowed boat-race; but I can 
confidently recommend to any one who has never 
tried it, the excitement that springs from a know¬ 
ledge that the slightest mistake of your horse will 
bring an infuriated mob of cattle oyer your devoted 
head, while yQU still keep galloping madly after a 
flying figure whose hat, blown back off his head, 
flaps and flaps in front of you, with his head down, 
and himself sticking to the saddle like wax, his 
little horse scattering the black earth behind him ; 
and by your side a moving panorama of snorting 
heads and flashing eyes, with a fattle of the long 
liorns diUt would instantly be down upon you, if you 
allowed them a moment’s breathing time. 

but this cannot last; the pace is too good, and 
Jack’s wary eye has already shown him that the 
cattle, for the present at all events, are his own. 
With a dexterous sweep he puts himself at the 
head of the mob, and, without once stopping to 
form line, we seem to fall by instinct into our 
places, and by the light of the moon, now rising in 
all its glory, thunder across the plain towards the 
coaches, looking like an army of phantoms, as no 
one speaks, and no sound is heard but the steady 
gallop of our game little horses, and the heavy 
labouring breath of our captives, that find the pace 
a little too hot for them. But they have not time 
to stop,- Before we can realise it we are upon the 
tame cattle, which have been silently brought as 
near to us as possible by the boys in charge, and, 
shifting round the other side, we await the charge 
of the new-comcrs, that often try to force their 
way straight through the little herd, and break 
away on the other side ; but here the coaches them¬ 
selves come to our assistance. Uneasy at being off 
their own camp, and thoroughly out of temper with 
the whole thing, they meet the charge of the stran¬ 
gers gallantly, and, with hoarse grumblings, close 
round them, till, what with the confusion of their 
ideas, and their curiosity as to what has brought 
all these other beasts on to their domain, they give 


it up as a bad job, and in half an hour’s time are 
a mile or two from their own haunts, and ready 
themselves to act as coaches for fresh victims. 

And now, having recovered our equanimity, we 
scrutinise our captives, and find ten fat bullocks 
among them—old rascals that have lived with im¬ 
punity through a life longer than is appointed to 
bullocks, and whose hides bear a big “ A. T.," the 
brand of the previous owner. 

I think I need not describe*all the expeditions 
we made that night—how “ Scrub Bill" and his 
mate Tommy both got falls in the treacherous 
melon-holes, and how, my girth breaking suddenly, 

I found myself sitting disconsolately on the plain, 
with a good pigskin saddle between my legs, and 
the tail of old “ Schemer,’’ that had carried me so 
well, vanishing in the darkness, to the sound of 
many trampling hoofs. Every raid we made into 
the enemy’s country was successful, and we found 
ourselves masters of some seventy or eighty beasts, 
which we had now to steer to the station. 

Cattle-driving has a peculiar charm. The old 
moss-troopers, who used to scour the border-country 
for cattle, as they pricked along with their spears 
a good fat lot, belonging to some Northumbrian . 
farmer, must have felt much the same as we did, 
warily watching our hard-won charge; although 
we indeed had stock-whips instead of spears, a 
decided advantage in cattle-driving, for it would 
take a good long spear to get within reach of an 
Australian scrubber. 

All round us were troops of wild mares and foals, 
in much the same state as the cattle, in companies 
of twenty or thirty together, each constituting the 
harem of some old horse, that would allow them to 
approach within two hundred yards of us, and then 
dashing in between, with his long mane and tail 
flying in. the wind, would round them up and drive 
them before him like a flock of sheep, stopping every 
now and then to trot a little nearer to us, and snort, 
and strike the ground in defiance of our steeds. 

And now away in the distance we see the dim 
shadowy line,i 0 f the head-station creek-trees, raised 
by tlie mirage above the line of the true horizon, 
and looking like a faint cloud hanging in mid-air. 
Lower and lower it drops as we approach, till it 
joins the earth, and the huge zinc roof of the wool- 
shed begins to glitter in the rays of the sun. 

In another half-hour the massive rails of the 
stock-yard, closing behind our charge,.give us good 
security for their safe keeping; and breakfast, 
with its hot tea and fried steaks, makes up for our 
frugal supper of the night before. 

There 1 it looks simple enough on paper, but let 
me tell you that if you have a tolerable seat on a 
horse, have as many spare necks as other people, 
and want to combine amusement with profit, there 
are worse ways of spending a night than “moon¬ 
lighting cattle.” 
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ONCE A COWARD. 



"PI7CIB STOPPED HBK.' 


IN TWO CHAPTERS.-CHAFTER THE FIRST. 


f T was one evening after we had come in from 
shooting that she said it. I remember that. I 
remember also how cheerily the library window 
at the old Hall gleamed out to welcome 11 s, making 
a ruddy stain on the wet gravel. Didn't it look cosy 
too, after along tiring day spent in tramping through 

Vol. VII.—Nsw Savins. 


heavy turnip-fields and stiff wet stubble! And yet 
there was a cosier thing than that before us soon. 
My cousin Helen's face 1 
It beamed out on us, a lovely picture framed in 
the dark, heavily carved doorway, a bright glowing 
face set against a bright glowing background like 
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the portrait of some mediaeval saint; a glorious face 
always, but when, as now, bringing the fall light of 
its moist blue eyes, and flushed sweet smiles, to 
bbar on its fellow-creatures, utterly irresistible. 

One of our party, Dume of Enderbeau, did not 
attempt t.o resist ’it,, So completely Indeed had that 
gentleman fallen, nntfdr my cousin’s yoke that I 
daily expected ( 0 * heart that, out of sheer gratitude 
for his worship, the young lady had promised to re¬ 
turn him that “love, hofaotte, and obedience?* which 
we find mentioned >4 £hb Common Prayer Book ; 
nor would the tidittgs*ha?re displeased me. I don’t 
know how it would have been if I had wished to 
marry Helen rrfyselff’htrt whefr a fellow has got a 
dear little giji ■ owA* wafting for huA he Can 
afford to he magmhfoSfos about his -cousins. 

De plus, DtM&ra^ote of hay deforest friends 5 
one of those te&Aage'to’tArry away every 

heart, male and leytefo alt ofSixoh Apollo. 

He turned into tterfiMpry ah ofice,.saying some¬ 
thing to Helen as te f v.teed^h*l , ,whitii.inKvie,tbe 
flush deepen ppfkily’iwft&fr' rfair chtek&; and Tom 
Jackson and I foBowjsL Cis Devereux slipped 
up-stairs to dress. Me w*4 too great a dandy to 
present himself to tire fair see under the disadvan¬ 
tages of rumpled locks and muddy leggings. 

Looking at DuCfo 1 fancied the said disadvan¬ 
tages made hkn father more handsome than usual. 
I wonder if be knew it The girls did, for they ac¬ 
cepted most amiably his apologies for our intrusion 
in such gtftse (Tom Jackson said ‘\as such guys ! ’0, 
and declared that we might have a full half-hour to 
toast in front of the fire before going up to dress 
for dinner. 

I fancy it ms Devereux’s absence which turned 
the conversation on him. Jackson never could 
bear him, and said so adding, like the broad, 
outspoken Yorkshireman he was, that the fellow 
had ho more courage than a rabbit; “ actually 
winced every time a gun went off near him.” 

One erf the girls rather objected to this ; but Mary 
Jackson tools feet 1 brother’s part, and gave us an 
amusing instance of Devereux’s want of courage 
in some mountain adventure they had enjoyed to¬ 
gether. She made us all laugh by the way she told 
it; and it was then Helen exclaimed, with a scorn¬ 
ful curt of her pretty Up— 

“ I am Sorry you told us. I never liked Captain 
Devereux, but 1 detest a coward.” 

Girls, when of impetuous dispositions, some¬ 
times use much stronger expressions than they have 
any idea of. The bitter word coward, Hung like a 
shot into the middle of our little group by a girl, 
produced a momentary silence ; and I began to feel 
annoyed with my fair cousin for forgetting that 
Devereux was our guest, and to meditate giving 
her a private lecture. 

To my unutterable surprise, Ducie saved me the 
trouble by taking the reins quo his own hands, and 


bringing up the spirited offender with a jerk. He 
had been leaning against the mantelpiece, gazing 
down at her with a sort of dreamy admiration in 
his dark eyes; but now he straightened himself as 
suddenly as if the shot had struck him, and spoke 
in a dry, hard tone, which must have been quite new 
to his beautiful young hostess. \ 

“Bo you think that is a fair form to apply to the 
gentleman m question, Miss Curtis f ” 

Helen stared. She was not used to rebukes from 
her lovers, and instantly resented this one by as dry 
and hard an answer. 

“ After what Miss Jackson has just told us? Yes, 
Mr. Ducie, I do." 

“ Then I think you are very wrong, if you will 
allow me to say so.” 

“ You do not wait to be —" Helen began 

haughtily; then flushed up softened, like a 
'Regular woman, into a persOtsiftffoopeHL “But I 
could hardly make allowance 'siren for you, Mr. 
Ducie, whom we know to be a brave man, if you 
did not hate cowardice at least as much as I do.” 

“i do— hate c«wardi<fo?* he answered, with an 
unwonted emphasis which Struck us all. “ So much 
so^dhat I do not like even to hear the word applied; 
to a man who probably does not deserve it.” 

“ But if he does ?" 

“You have no proof that Captain Devereux 
does.” v 

“Not Mary’s story? Oh, Mr. Ducie!” (getting 
angry again, and her blue eyes flashing impatiently), 
“you cannot brrng me to look at bad things with 
simple indifference. The word may be ugly, the 
thing is much uglier; and not even your eloquence" 
(very scornfully) “ could make me regard a coward 
with any feelings but pity and contempt.” 

Did you ever see a picture (it was in the Academy 
| some years ago) of Mary of Scotland turning on the 
rebel lords who have come to extort her signature 
to the deed of abdication ? Do you remember the 
look of unutterable scorn with which she bares her 
white arm, bruised black with the grip of Ruthven’s 
mailed finggr$j Helen Curtis looked like the out¬ 
raged queen just then, as she sat erect m her low 
chair, her eyebrows raised, her ripe lips curved m 
a beautiful scorn. Ducie, white as death, looked 
at her steadily, his hands clenched behind his back, 
but made no reply. I thought of the Taming of 
the Shrew, and wondered whether Ducie was 
deciding with Hortensio, “ Kindness in women, not. 
their beauteous looks, shall win my love.’’ ‘Mary 
Jackson, whose giddy tongue had provoked the 
quarrel, rose uncomfortably, saying it must be time 
to dress, and fluttered away, Tom Jackson and his. 
pretty wife following. 

Then, to my great joy, Helen, seeing herself left 
alone, rose to depart likewise, and was turning to 
the door when Ducie stopped her. 

“ One word," he said, speaking with a sort of 
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forced calmness; '** Putting this nonsensical story 
of Miss Jackson’s on one side, would you call a 
man a coward because his Courage had failed him 
signally in one solitary instance??* ' 

I bit my lip. I saw Helen was on her mettle, 
and indeed her answer proved me right. 

“ Decidedly I should. I judge a'man’s heart by 
what he does, not by what he says; and the more 
sudden the call, the inore surely he acts according 
to his natural instincts. One greater than you or 
I said of his disciples, ‘ By their fruits ye shall 
know them,’ and I—when I see a man do a cowardly 
act—I know he must be a coward at heart. You 
are making yourself special pleader in a very bad 
cause, Mr. Ducie. Piaylet lis drop the subject. 
You forget ” (drawing up her head like ah offended 
queeh) * that my father died before 'Lucknow, and 
therefore it is not likely that his daughter should 
have any sympathyfor a coward.'* 

“1 afa sorry for it,"*’ he said gravely. “ I should 
have thought the fact carried its own punishment 
heavily' enough without—‘—Miss Curtis, it wants 
ten minutes yet to the dressmg-belL May I tax 
your patience for half that time while i tell you a 
story?”' 

“ Certainly,” she said, and sat down again with a’ 
little air of offended surprise. 

I made a movement to go, observing that I 
always' knew Ducie was an uncommonly brave 
fellow, but now I had a higher opinion than ever 
of his courage, since I saw him venture to brave so 
very fiery a young lady as my cousin. 

She smiled and blushed a little at this, drooping 
her face like a lovely pink lily. ' He only made a 
gesture to stay me, and said— 

“ I would rather you remained, Fred. You com¬ 
pliment me by calling me a brave fellow. Miss 
Curtis paid me a similar compliment just now. I— 
but I will tell you my story, and then you shall tell 
me what you would call the hero, and whether you 
could have any land feelings for such a person.” 

He spoke to me, but his eyes were on Helen; 
and I saw her whiten and flinch as if some one had 
threatened her with a blow. 

Like a fool I never guessed the reason why. 
“Two years ago,’* Dude said, “a friend of mine 
and his servant were travelling in South America. 
The former went abroad for his health—not that he 
was ill when the anecdote I am going to tell you 
took pl»ce. You will please not make that excuse 
for him—he was petfectly well; and he took his 
servant,with him because (he lad was' so attached 
to him, such a faithful, true-hearted fellow that he 
could not make up his mind to leave hhn behind. 
It was scorching hot weather, such heat as you may 
expect'id a country Which lies on the southern bor¬ 
der of Brazil;' arid my friend used'to go "ovary 
morning to bathe at the Playa Ramirez, a large un¬ 
sheltered buy about a mile and a half from the 
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town., A beautiful stretchof sand it fra*, tips best 
bathing-place in the neighbourhood j and yet a 
very dangerous one; for if yeu.wdnt ou^sidje a cer¬ 
tain number of yards you were hajde to get ^tan¬ 
gled in one of two or three conflicting pxovfSts, 
which in a dead cabn you could see ^urhflg. ^pOMt 
within each other like harmless sea-serpent ?} hut 
which, if they caught you in their st$oqg,e»i3»ace* 
would assuredly carry you out into the Atlantic,. 
unless you happened to be a strong and clever 
swimmer., , *'. • 

“ Well, one morning my friend and johnlfarten, 
his servant, went to bathe as usual about tens 
o’clock—a late hour in those clirqates, Miss Curtis, 
l where most people start at five, and where the sun 
is almost strong enough to' roast the- brains in yonr 
head by eight. As a natural consequence tjbey 
found themselves alone at the playa, having met,, 
■most of tile Montevideans returning. All j&ii 
better. Englishmen are hot fond of publicity, as 
you’re aware. . \.. t 

“ My friend went in first, leaving parton to watch 
his clothes, lest any of; the small fryfroro the negro 
hamlet of washerwomen above tine bay . should come 
down and appropriate the articles; and when be bad 
sufficiently.refreshed himselfand emerged on to the 
sands again, Barton went infora similar enjoyment. 

“ It could not possibly, have been five, minutes 
later. He had barely got into his clothes when he. 
heard a piercing shriek from the water, and turn- , 
ing, saw that Bartofa had disappeared. . The next; 
moment, however, the lad’s head rose to the surface., 
about a dozen yards from the shore, and he cried; 
out, ‘ Master, help 1 The cramp 1. Help i * before, 
going down again like a stone. 

“ Of course you think the master dashed in and 
dragged him out. It was not much to do .for this 
faithful fellow who had served him so well, and left, 
his home and friends rather than leave him. He. 
did no such thing. 

“ He hesitated, and his limbs turned to ice, and. 
every drop of blood in his body to water, like a 
wave there rushed over him the thought that he 
could not swim a stroke, that he was encumbered 
with his clothes, that Barton was a stronger naan 
than himself, that once in the current with a 
drowning man’s clutch at his neck, they must both 
inevitably be swept .out to sea and perish. It 
was only a moment ; then the lad’s bead lose again. 
For one second his eyes caught bis master’s face in 
a look of wild, despairing appeal; and, maddened 
by the situation, myfriend rushed—*wrf inte the water, 
but up'the bank, shrieking for help’to, the men who 
drive the sand-carts along the brow of the bay. 

“ Before he had; gone two yards—before they 
even heard "him, Barton .sank for the third time 
and—all was Over. 

Shew physical fear, ft spasm of unconquerable 
cowardice which he had never felt before in his 
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wh«& Mfe, and which, finding him utterly unpre¬ 
pared for it, completely over-mastered the man’s 
entire nature, had in that one miserable minute 
cos; the life of his faithful servant, and darkened 
his own for ever. 

“ There's not much more to tell you. It was just 
the turn of the tide. Within twenty minutes of 
the affair, the waves flung poor Barton’s dead body 
within reach of the man who might have tried to 
save his life, and did not The 'peons’ helped 
him to carry it up the bank and lay it on the sand- 
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cart, to bring it into town. 1 believe it was buried 
decently next day. They told me so; but before 

then I was ill, raving with a sunstroke which-” 

“ You!” The word leapt from my lips in a cry 
of horror. “ Ducie 1 you don’t mean that you have 

told us of—that you were that-” 

He turned and looked me in the face. 

“Yes, Fred, I was that man; I, whose ‘pluck’ 
people are so fond of praising,” 

There was a dead silence, 

END or CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


KIDNAPPERS AND KIDNAPPING. 


is probable that kidnapping, though no 
science of it, so far as wc know, was ever 
thought of, has been practised as an art 
from very early times; and, although we 
|w Wr > may not believe with Dr. Lempri&re that 
Iff Sti ffl the boy Ganymede was ever pounced 
upon by an eagle, to become the cup- 
Sj||F bearer of Jove in the heavenly regions, 
JwVgfe or even that Romulus and Remus, and 
P Cyrus, were actually carried off by their 
( ' respective grandfathers in the hopes that 

they would meet with an early death like 
tire “Babes in the Wood,” there can be little doubt 
that in every country where children prove a source 
of wealth, and not of poverty* there have been 
found persons who, if they had the chance, would 
carry them off and make, merchandise of them. 
Such fof instance has been the case too often, and 
to for too great an extent, in the dealings of the 
whiteman—yes,even the European and the EngUsh- 
man—with the black and the slave. 

But irven in our own enlightened country such 
deeds of robbery have not been uncommon ; and 
the law-books of England will serve to show that 
child-stealing has been included in the list of 
crimes to which the heaviest penalties were at¬ 
tached. We. must leave antiquaries to inform us 
what was the punishment of kidnappers among the 
civilised"nations at antiquity; merely remarking 
that under the old Jewish law it was punishable by 
death (see Exodus xxi 16 ), while the same penalty 
was inflicted by the Civil Law on plagiarii, or 
those who spirited away or stole children. The 
Common Law of England more mercifully used to 
punish it, as Blackstone tells us, with fine, imprison¬ 
ment, and the pillory. Since his time, however, 
the pillory has been abolished; and now, by the 
pth of George IV., any one who may kidnap or 
cany, ait by force or fraud a child under ten years 
ef age, for the purpose of depriving its parents of 
such child, or of depriving the child of its clothing, 
may be sentenced to nothing worse than seven 
years’ transportation* or to two years’ imprisonment 
with hard labour and a whipping. 


One of the earliest instances of kidnapping on 
record is that of the great saint of Ireland, Patrick, 
of whom—albeit he was “ born of dacent people"— 
we read that when he was a boy he was suddenly 
carried off from his father’s farm, either 6n the 
banks of the Clyde or near Boulogne, by a band 
of pirates, who took him to Ireland, where they 
sold him as a slave to a petty chief, from whom on 
reaching manhood he managed to make his escape. 

Another touching tale of mediaeval kidnapping 
is still told in connection with the ruins of Orford 
Castle, on the coast of Suffolk. Some five or six 
centuries ago, in one of its dark and dismal and 
now ruinous apartments, a “ ladye of high degree ’’ 
was confined during the absence of her lord, who, 
like a good knight and true, had accompanied King 
Richard to the Holy Land. She gave birth to a 
beautiful babe, a boy, who in the temporary absence 
of his nurse was seized by stealth and carried off 
by some freebooters, who had landed close to the 
castle walls under the guise of Flemish merchants. 
The “ladye" fretted and pined away; and her 
lord returned from the East only just in time to 
weep over her bier, and to die of a broken heart— 
the loss of his wife and child being a far heavier 
blow than the stroke of the sword of the Saracen. 
What became of the child is not known; at all 
events local tradition is wholly silent as to his 
recovery in after time. 

The most remarkable, though not the earliest, 
instance of child-stealing in Ireland, I must own— 
like that of St Patrick—is somewhat mythical; but 
everything in that country happens after so strange 
a fashion, that I am half inclined to try my hand 
at an “ Irish buH,” and say that the earliest instance 
of a person running off with an infant is to be 
found in the Lives of the Fitzgeralds, Earls of 
Offaley. The story runs that the lords’* castle 
being in flames, an ape ran off with the infant, heir 
who lay asleep in his cradle, and carried him safely 
to the battlements beyond rite reach of the fire. 
An admirable and excellent ape indeed, and one 
whose trick of kidnapping must be regarded as 
a virtue rather than a crime, as is shown by the 
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fact that the Fitzgeralds, now Dukes of Leinster as 
well as Earls of Gffaley, in gratam ret memoriam 
still bear “two apes proper” as supporters of their 
family'arms, and also an ape or monkey for their 
crest. The heralds, however, who gave these arms 
must have'been rather ignorant of natural history, 
as they have given the Fitzgerald ape a “caudal 
appendage.” 

We pass on without apology to the days of our 
grandfathers. My readers will scarcely have for¬ 
gotten the annual feast which the celebrated Mrs. 
Montague used to give to the chimney-sweepers of 
London on May-day, upon the lawn before her 
house in Portman Square. It is not generally 
known that this celebration took its rise in a case 
of kidnapping which occurred—not to one of her 
children, for she never had any, but to some mem¬ 
ber of her own or of her husband's family. It is 
said that the boy whose restoration she thus com¬ 
memorated was stolen by chimney-sweeps when 
only three or four years old, and was brought back 
unintentionally to the house by some members of 
the sooty confraternity, when sent for to sweep 
the chimneys of her town mansion. If so, the 
only wonder is that none of our modem versi¬ 
fiers have seized on the incident as the subject of 
a poem. 

Again, in the month of November, 1811, half 
London was startled by the news that a little boy, 
named Dellow, the son of respectable parents in 
the City, had been spirited away by a well-dressed 
woman from the shop of Mary Cox, greengrocer 
and fruiterer, in Martin's Lane, Cannon Street, ! 
close to Fish Street Hill and the Monument. He 
had been left with his little sister in the shop by his 
mother for a few minutes, while she went next 
door to call on a surgeon. The little girl returned 
shortly, with an apple and a cake in her hand, 
which she said had been given to her by the kind 
lady “ who had taken her brother back to mamma." 

An alarm was at once raised. The Lord Mayor 
issued a proclamation, offering a large reward to 
the finder of the child; and, as the dress of the 
woman who treated the children was minutely 
described, one female, at least, was arrested 
and tried, on the charge of having kidnapped 
the boy. Fortunately she was able to prove 
an alibi, and so was acquitted, though the cir¬ 
cumstantial and direct evidence seemed to point 
strongfy against her; and shortly afterwards the 
real culprit turned out to be one Harriet Magnis, 
of Gosport, the wife of a gunner in the Royal Navy, 
who was particularly anxious to become a papa, 
and if possible the papa of a boy. . Madame 
Magnis, too, desired to indulge her husband in 
his not unreasonable wish, and resolved to get hold 
of a little boy by hook or by crook. Having some 
sense in her head, she thought that London would 
prove the best hunting-ground for stray children. 
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It appears that on hearing from his beloved 
wife that she expected to become a tniunma,.the 
husband sent her home three hundred pounds from 
abroad, with a promise of more to come, snJ^a 
request that the little stranger should be "well 
rigged." It appears too that, having reached 
London, she went straight to Si Paul's and the 
Monument Yard, where, seeing the. little 1 , boy 
playing with his sister on the steps Of the greed- 
grocer’s shop, she tempted both of them to a 
pastry-cook’s, from which she got dear off with 
the boy, leaving the girl to find her mamma 
as best she could. Mrs. Magnis was arrested at 
Gosport, and tried at Winchester; but in the end, 
she was acquitted, the legal Solomons agreeing that 
as the offence was committed in London, and -not i 
in Hampshire, the charge could not be sustained. 
However, though she was pronounced “not guilty,* 
she was solemnly warned not to play the same 
trick again! 

Seven years pass on, and early in the winter of 
1818, just as the dark evenings commenced, Eliza¬ 
beth Holbrook, the nursery-maid of Mr. and 
Horsley, respectable residents of * Islington, was 
; sent out for a short walk with the two little child¬ 
ren of her master. She had to draw them in a 
little chaise—for perambulators had not been then 
invented; but she and her young charges did 
not return, and, an hour after her disappearance, 
the little girl was found sitting quietly in her chaise^ 
by a kind-hearted woman, the wife of a publican 
in the neighbourhood, who took her in and sheltered 
her till she should be owned. Hour after hour 
passed away, and still no tidings of either maid or 
children reached the Horsleys. The good people 
offered a reward, and made every inquiry from the 
Angel Inn to Canonbury Tower j and London was 
soon in a ferment of curiosity and wonder. 

It turned out that, while walking with the chil¬ 
dren, Elizabeth had been seen in conversation with 
a young man of gentleman-like appearance, though 
somewhat shabbily dressed; and suspicion very 
naturally fell upon him. Putting two and two 
together, they concluded that the culprit was very 
probably Mrs. Horsley’s cousin, one Charles 
Rennett, who had been disinherited by his and her 
grandfather, because his father had “ made a bad 
match.” He had a motive for hating the Horsleys. 
He had been heard to express a wish to do them 
a bad turn; and on a messenger being sent to his 
lodgings they were found empty. It seemed clear, 
therefore, that he was the kidnapper. Further 
inquiries revealed the fact that, a day or twp before, 
a person answering his description, though tinder 
another name, acoompanied by a little bey, had 
crossed the Channel from Dover to Calais. 

The police were put on his track. He was traced, 
into Belgium, where be was found by the aid ef fhe 
British Consul and his wife, who bad seen seme 
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*r$nr* of the lost child in the London papers, communicated her suspicions to the police, when the 
Rennett was arrested, brought bank to wdman was at once apprehended, the child being 
London, and tried at the Old Bailey. He excused delivered to hlajpr Gregg, the chief of the Liver- 
hls act on the ground that he had been ill-treated pool police, who, curiously enough, happened to be 
by his grandfather and the rest of the family; in- an intimate frjend of the afflicted parents. In a 
eluding the Horsleys themselves, who had profited day or two more the child, whose clothes had been 
by his father's exclusion from all share in his altered (not for the better), whose hair had been 
inheritance, and that he was only giving a “ Row- -cut short, and who bore marks of serious ill-treat- 
land for an Oliverbut this plea was of no avail, ment, was restored to her parents, whose joy at her 
He was found guilty, and sentenced to seven years' restoration may be easily concaved. Elizabeth 
transportation; -but he did not live to complete Barry could give n<? reason whatever for the com- 
his sentence. mission of this crime, and being tried for the 

In 1861, too, the of ,a Mrs. Hill, a lady con- offence at the ensuing Berkshire Quarter Sessions, 
nected with the Burdett family, was carried off from received the very inadequate sentence of fifteen 
Rugby by its own father, who, after falsifying the months’ imprisonment. 

register 0 i its birth, took it to London, and handed It appears that during her stay in Liverpool she 
it over to some women whom he net in the street, went to a Catholic priest, with a view to making 
The police were soon put upon the track of the him instrumental in restoring the child to her 
culprits, who were shown to have received the parents, and probably wishing him to negotiate for 
missing infant from its unnatural parent. The her own escape from punishment; but as she 
papers took up the matter, which became a “nine presented herself to him in a state of intoxica- 
days' wonder and in a. little time the child was tion, and as he had not at the time heard of the 
discovered at a low lodging-house in Lincoln Court, loss of the child, he refused to listen to her story, 
Drury Lane, a place tenanted by the lowest class which came by another channel to the ears of the 
of Irish. It was in a sadly dirty state, and such police. 

clothing as it had on its back was not the same My readers will not care to have raked up the 
which it wore on leaving Rugby ; but in spite of memories of the “ Mortara ” case, the “Vansittart” 
dirt and tags there was something about the child case, and other instances where young persons under 
which marked it off from the beggars' brats among age have been carried off by religious enthusiasts ; 
whom it was playing, and its distingud looks led to but they will readily pardon me for reminding them 
its recovery. Ultimately the father was acquitted of an example of the forcible abduction of a young 
of the Charge on which he was arraigned. Both lady of high connections, as illustrative of the way 
he and Mrs. Hill, however, died shortly afterwards, in which the upper class of Irishmen carry on their 
and die stolen boy is now a ward of the Court of love affairs. It is a “ rough-and-ready” process, 
Chancery. but savours rather of kidnapping than of veritable 

Another instance of kidnapping that occurs to love-making; and the chief agents in it must, I 
reef memory will ,be fresh within the memory of think, have been working under the auspices of 
many of my readers ;.but it is too circumstantial Mars rather than of Venus. 

and full of incident to be omitted here. Abduction has such a thoroughly Hibernian 

On the afternoon of a fine spring day in 1869 , twang, that our readers will- not be surprised to 
Elizabeth Barry, a nurse in the service of Lieu- hear that it was in the sister island, quite lately, 
tenanl-Colonel Hickie, left his residence in Kid- that a desperate attempt was made to “steal an 
well’s Park, Maidenhead, taking with her his heiress ” of good family. The plans seem to have 
infant daughter, aged about eighteen months. An been carefully laid, for one day, as the lady in 
alarm was raised, and the police were speedily sent question was returning with two feminine com- 
in search; and a woman answering her description, panions from church, they were suddenly alarmed 
and carrying a child, was. traced by road as far as by the appearance of a rejected suitor for the lady’s 
Hammersmith. It proved, however, that she was hand, with six men with knives and bludgeons, 
not Elizabeth Barry, who had proceeded by railway who seized the car, and after cutting the traces, 
to London. Thence she travelled to Liverpool, forced the lady into a post-chaise and drove her 
where she went into lodgings in an obscure part of off. 

the town. - The servants came speedily to the rescue, and 

Although every publicity was given to the cir- gave chase to-the delinquents, who were all soon 
cuinstances by the local and London press, and a safely lodged in gaol, there to await their trial, 
reward ef one hundred pounds offered, aU efforts to They were ultimately sentenced to a fine . and 
discover die place of her retreat were unavailing, various terms of imprisonment. The young lady* 
until, about ton days afterwards, the daughter of the who possessed a considerable fortune, is now hap- 
lodging-house keeper, struck by the resemblance of pfly married—but not to the gentleman in question, 
the woman to the description in the advertisements, I . . .. E. Walforji 
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HE great difficulty of Dclisle’s 
method resides in the fact that 
the observers have to compare 
the actual moments of the 
occurrence of events observed 
front opposite sides of the earth. 
They must know the true time at 
which' the events occur; and the 
determination of true time, in out- 
of-the-way parts of the earth, is 
among the most difficult problems 
in astronomy. It is easy enough to 
determine true time (say Greenwich 
time]) at some known station, as Plymouth, 
Liverpool, or Dublin; but it is quite another matter 
to determine it for Woahoo, or Kerguelen’s Land, 
or some spot in the wilds of Tartary, or the icy 
deserts of Siberia. Yet these are among the places 
where the phenomena in question can be most 
readily observed during the transit of 1874. 

With Halley’s method the case is different. All 
that is wanted is a clock which will go truly 
enough during the hours of the transit to show the 
length of the line a b, or the line c d (Fig. 4), as 
the case may be. 

But Halley’s method is not always applicable 
with advantage. It involves this difficulty—the 
whole transit must be seen, whereas in Delisle’s 
method only the beginning or end need be 
observed. And when a transit lasts six or seven 
hours, it is not always easy to find stations where 
not only will the whole transit be seen, but the sun 
be high above the horizon both at the beginning 
and end of the transit. 

It may be said, indeed, that in every transit 
Delisle’s method can be applied successfully, while 
It is only in a few cases that circumstances favour 
the application of the English method. 

Passing therefore from Delisle’s method, as cer¬ 
tainly applicable both in 1874 and 1882,1 propose 
to turn to the more interesting and critical question 
whetHer Halley’s method cut be applied in both 
cases or in either. 

In *1874, the path of Venus is across the upper 
part of the solar disc, as shown in Fig. 4. In .1882 
VenuS transits the lower part of the disc. The 
slope , End position of the two transit paths are as 
shown In the figure, the transit of 1882 occupying a 
longer’time considerably than that of 1874. 

Now let it firkt he noticed that the upper and 
l^wtir patha differ''from each other much more in 


1874 than in 1882. This obviously is in favour of 
the earlier transit. ' , 1 . 

But next attend carefully to the fbHoiving cod* 
siderations. ' 

We see from Fig. 1 (page 13a) that the uppermost 
station, E, is that whence Venus is seenlowest down, 
so that in 1874 it is from a northerly station that* 
Venus will follow the lowest course, c d (Fig. 4), 
She will be hastened, as we have said,’by the effect 
of the earth's rotation, and being hastened along the 
longer of her two paths, she will not tike so much 
longer a time in traversing it as she otherwise 
would. This is clearly unfavourable, for whafc is 
wanted is as great a difference of duration as 
possible. Or. the contrary, in 1882 she follows the 
shorter path, g h (Fig. 4), as seen from a northern 
station, and, being hastened along the shorter of her 
two paths, she will be a yet Shorter time in , traversing 
it This is favourable, and in this important respect 
the transit of 1882 has an unquestionable advan¬ 
tage over the transit of 1874. 

Now, for a southern station Venus' may be 
either hastened or retarded according as we place 
the observer. The transit occurs in December, 
when there is no night at places near the south 
pole ; and if we so choose our station' that' the 
transit occurs during the midday hours, Venus will 
be hastened ; whereas if we so choose the station 
that the transit will occut during the nominal mid¬ 
night hours, she will be retarded. 

In 1874 the path she follows, as seen from a 
southern station, is placed as a b, or is the shorter 
path ; therefore she should be hastened; and, ac¬ 
cordingly, we must place an observer where the 
transit will occur during the midday hours at some 
antarctic station. This is readily managed. On 
the other hand, in 1882 she traverses the longer 
course, e f, and our oljject is therefore to retard her, 
so that, if we can, we must find a station where the 
transit will occur during the midnight hours. This 
is not so easy, because, though there is no night 
at antarctic stations tolerably near the pole on 
or about December 6th, the sup is very low near 
the midnight hours. As a matter of fact, this 
difficulty has proved insurmountable. No station 
can be found, in 1882,. where the transit can be 
observed to advantage, simply because at the only 
known places .near enough to the south pole, the 
sun would be far too close to the horizon, for the 
delicate phenomena of the entrance and _exit ot 
Venus ~to be seen ah they should be. It may be 
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that such stations exist, but they are not known, 
idea of seeking for them has not been, or 
at !<*»<* is not at present, entertained. Here, then, 
the transit of 1874 has the advantage over the 
transit of 1882. 

Which transit, however, has the advantage on 
the whole ? 

For a long time it was thought that the transit 
of 1883 is the better for applying Halley’s method. 
Indeed, the Astronomer-Royal, having pointed out 
in 1857 the disadvantage under which the earlier 
transit labours as respects northern standpoints 
for observation, gave up all thought of applying 


The point at present under discussion in the 
astronomical world is this: Shall the plans re¬ 
commended to Government by Sir George Airy be 
so far changed as to include an expedition to some 
antarctic or sub-antarctic station ? Russia is going 
to occupy Nertchinsk, as is manifestly her duty, 
since the place lies in Russian territory. But so far 
as Halley’s method is concerned, a northern station 
is useless unless a southern station is also oc¬ 
cupied. The only southern station which is to be 
occupied (for the application of Halley’s method) 
is Kerguelen’s Land, where the experienced naval 
officers above mentioned consider that the weather 


Halley’s method oiirihat occasion. 
He adopted the conclusion that the 
hastening of Venus quite cancels the 
lengthening of her path, as seen 
from northern stations in 1874; 
and no trace of any doubt as to 
the accuracy of the conclusion can 
be discerned in any paper subse¬ 
quently written by him.’ But 
strangely enough, though the rea¬ 
soning was accurate the conclusion 
was unsound. The hastening of 
Venus does , to a certain degree, re- 



Fig. 4. 


is likely to be unfavourable. Nor 
is Kerguelen’s Land so well placed 
for the observation as Possession 
Island, and several other antarctic 
stations. It is as clearly the duty 
of this country to occupy Possession 
Island (her own discovery), as it is 
Russia’s duty to occupy Nertchinsk. 
There is great reason for fearing, 
however, that this duty will be 
neglected, inquiry into the matter 
having been put off until it is almost 
too late to make suitable prepara- 


duce the duration of her transit, as seen from a 
northern station, but by no means to such a degree 
as to cancel the lengthening due to the position of c d 
(Fig. 4), as compared with a b. On the contrary, 
as I showed four years ago, and as is now con¬ 
firmed by the authority of the Nautical Almanack 
for 1874, the duration of the transit, as seen from 
the northern station Nertchinsk, will exceed the 
mean duration by more tfyan fifteen minutes, a 
very considerable period in such a problem as this 
(in fact, more than the shortening at the best 
northern stations in 1882). 

At the southern station, in 1874, everything is 
favourable, and a shortening by fully sixteen and a 
half minutes can be obtained if an observing party 
is stationed at Possession Island—a place reached 
by Sir James C. Ross in 1845, and suitable (as we 
are told by experienced naval officers) for the pur¬ 
pose in view. 


tiohs. If this is so, England may have to be content 
with an inferior station. 

In all other respects the transit will be well 
observed, if the weather is suitable at the principal 
stations. Great Britain is certainly taking her 
fair part in all those cases where stations are 
concerned which any country might occupy. She 
proposes to send observing parties to Alexandria, 
Rodriguez, Kerguelen's Land, Auckland, and 
Woahoo; while Lord Lindsay is preparing an 
expedition, at his sole charge, to Mauritius. But 
the noble opportunity afforded to this country of 
applying Halley’s or the British method (at a 
station discovered by a British sailor), and thereby 
of obtaining the best means of determining the 
sun’s distance available for the next hundred and 
thirty years, felikely to be lost, unless those who 
possess the,power of influencing Government take 
time by the forelock, and act with energy. 




HESTER MORLEY’S PROMISE. 

BY HB8BA STBETTOB, 

AUTHOR OF “THE DOCTOR'S DILEMMA,” ETC. ETC. 

CHAPTER THE tWenTY-Eighth. known that as yet Robert Waldron showed no 

MR. Waldron’s wish. proclivities towards Nonconformity, and there was 

At the close of the session Mr. Waldron bade fare- little chance of his being elected by the borough 
well to his constituents, and resigned his seatjn which had known and trusted his father so long, 
the House of Commons. It had been his wish that Mr. Waldron still retained his mental vigour, and 
his son should take Jits place as the champion of was disinclined to fell into the inactivity of old age; 
Nonconformist interests; but it was very * Well but his health was breaking, and he was too careful 
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of his life to risk it any further by his conscientious 
attendance to his Parliamentary duties. At home 
he had yet a post to fill as a landowner, a magis¬ 
trate, and a member of the church at Little Aston, 
where he reigned with the absolute sway of a 
despot. He settled down as a country gentleman 
upon his estate at Aston Court, and found it upon 
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covered for Miss Waldron, who was already ap¬ 
proaching a doubtful age, and had not yet seen 
any one who was in aU‘respects worthy of a Misis 
Waldron. In furtherance of his own growing de¬ 
sire, Mr. Waldron urged Robert to think seriouSly 
of marriage j but when he replied by a request that 
his father would name the lady whom he would 



the whole not unsuited to his taste. He had with 
him his two children. His son was the most 
affectionate, his daughter the most pious; he hardly 
knewf which occupied the first place in his heart. 

For Robert it was now his great desire to find a 
wife who would make a home for him, and secure 
himself from the dread of his son taking flight once 
more. The yearning of an old man to see his 
children’s children playing about his knees took 
hold of him. But it was a question whether a 
husband of sufficiently eminent piety could be dis- 


nuftt willingly receive aS his daughter-in-law, with 
a promise that he would then consider the matter, 
Mr. Waldron was at a loss. He ran over all the 
marriageable ladies in the neighbourhood, and 
found none that quite accorded with his own views. 

“ You ought to choose for yourself, Robert," he 
said, with a little ill-humour. 

“ I have no choice," answered his son meekly. 

“Robert," he exclaimed the next Sunday night 
after his return from chapel, where he had refreshed 
himself during the singing of the hymns with re- 
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girding Hester’s sweet devout face—" Robert, if 
thef thing were not utterly impossible, I would 
rather have Hester Morley for my daughter-in-law 
tlym any other woman in the world,” 

Mr, Waldron deceived himsdf. If was tills Very 
impossibility which made it possible for him to 
•think of the bookseller’s^daughter as his son’s wife. 
A good deal of the natural pride of rank was 
subdued in him, but it Wa$nwaltOg«thereist out. 

Robert Waldt^s ears tmglid atthdsound of this 
name uttered M such a contteOtiOn ; hut he made 
no reply. Itlras, of course, a secret to his father 
that he had ever seen Hester for himself. 

“ She is exactly the, creature' that wotild have 
suited you/’ pursued Mr. Waldron-—" lovely, refined, 
and modest ;’jflous, too,?for she Is soon to become 
a member of the church.—You are satisfied with 
Hester Motley’s state of mind, my dear ?" 

“ Not altogether," replied Miss Waldron ; “ she 
is not open enough for me. I sometimes fear lest 
the root of the, matter is not in her. But why are 
you talking abdut Hester Morley to Robert ?" 

Miss Waldrdn had but just entered the room, and 
her father shrank from communicating to her his 
first frank and, inconsiderate utterance. 

“ I was merely alluding to her," he answered. 

But, after'this night, Mr. Waldron’s, mind often 
reverted to Hester. He looked Into his own heart, 
and found that he had never given to any being 
out of his own family the love he felt for her. As 
for Robert, he set before himself the impossibility, 
the insurmountable obstacle, and gazed at it, and 
pondered over it, till it grew slowly less impossible, 
and less insurmountable. He resolved to conquer j 
it The impenetrable barrier which lay between 
them should be removed. - The deadly hatred of 
John Morley—and he had every reason to believe 
his hatred to be deadly—must be overcome, 
Hester’s own heart, still free, and J given neither to j 
Grant nor himself, had to be won. ' It seemed on 
the whole as if he had very much in his favour- 
wealth, rank, good looks, refinement and cultiva¬ 
tion. He woldfl set. them ail against the accusing 
memory that rose against him. By lifting Hester 1 
so far above her station, the wrong would be in 
part balanced which had dragged down Rose into 
depths far below hers. 

The idea of the honour proposed for her never 
dawned upon Hester, Her interviews with Robert 
Waldron were not clandestine to her, as they would 
have been to any other girl. , There was no one to 
inquire where she went and whom she sawj no one 
to whom she was in any way bound to give an ac¬ 
count of her actions, She would almost rather have 
died than have mentioned Robert Waldron’s name 
to her father. But, for herself, she did not shrink 
from seeing him, and conversing with him. There 
was an old qhildjfih jte Q< i* rnc * 8 lurking still-in her 
heart, which wrapped about him and Rose, as 


about two teings who had made the brightest in¬ 
terval of her young life.' Met knowledge of their 
sin was vague * and a thickly woven veil Of forgive¬ 
ness wrought through the long years was thrown 
over tit by her. But the very purity and intensity 
of her forgiveness protected her. She had never 
thought of love, and the thought did, not awaken at 
any touch of Robert Waldron’s. 

It seemed as if Hester was just how brought into 
more close and frequent contact with the Waldrons. 
Miss Waldron organised anew her meetings for the 
female members of the church, and quite naturally 
Hester became a regular attendant at them. She 
was then constantly associating with her former 
teacher and patroness ; and though Miss Waldron 
was not a whit less patronising than when she was 
a child, she had grown up to it; and thought of it 
only as “ Miss Waldron’s way." As to Mr. Wald¬ 
ron, she saw him often at chapel, and he always 
smiled upon her with a look of admiration, amount¬ 
ing to affection, as she accompanied her grey- 
bearded father along the chapel aisle. “ If it 
had only been possible,” he thought “ how gladly 
I would have welcomed her as roy son’s wife !” 

Though Mr- Waldron was now a great man, he 
could look back upon his early days when he had 
been used to visit his grandfather, the tenant of a 
small and poor farm, holding a position not much 
higher than an agricultural labourer. He was not 
a man to ignore or despise, his oWn lowly origin, 
though his daughter did both ; while Robert was 
so well content with his present position as to be 
indifferent to that which had been his grandfather’s 
and great-grandfather’s. Two generations back, 
it would have been John Morley who would have 
been visited, with scruples as to the fitness of such 
a marriage. __ 

l 5Booh the Acton?. ' 

. CHAPTER, THE FIRST. 

TH* STUDENT^ 

Now that Mia Waldron had no other interests to 
engage him, he had leisure to give his wholj atten¬ 
tion to the affairs of the church; and he soon came 
to the conclusion that the great age and growing 
infirmities of its old pastor demanded some efficient 
assistance in the performance of his duties. Since 
John Morley had withdrawn from all active partici¬ 
pation in church matters, tfie whole power and in¬ 
fluence had fallen naturally into the hands of Mr. 
Waldron, who ruled without a voice being -raised 
against him, or even a secret whisper among Ins 
brethren, who looked up to him from afar off as to 
one who had an unquestionable authority. When, 
therefore, he proposed, in achurch-meeting assem¬ 
bled especially for the purpose, "that a colleague 
should be elected for Mr. Watson, adding,, in a 
business-like manner, that he would pay him' -a 
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salary from his own. pocket, and.not trouble the. 
church with that charge, the proposition was 
carried unanimously and with applause; and the 
choice was entrusted solely to him. 

Not solely to Mr. Waldron, however. It was an all- 
important charge, and Miss Waldron felt that the 
great responsibility rested upon her devoted shoul¬ 
ders, which bore some cross perpetually. In fact, 
the church at Little Aston was governed by her 
through her father, though perhaps unconsciously 
as to him. She made the choice of a colleague a 
subject of very anxious thought in her own closet, 
which was'a very luxuriously furnished dressing- 
room, where she could meditate for hours without 
risk of intrusion. It would not do to have a 
married minister, who might be under the legiti¬ 
mate domination of a wife ; yet a young pastor was 
a somewhat dangerous creature to let loose in her 
fold of lambs. She. balanced the disadvantages 
of both states with the most profound solicitude, 
but at length decided in favour of a young minister, 
who should he entirely free from female influence; 
the more so as she did not shrink from the necessity 
of keeping a more vigilant oversight of her own 
part of the flock. This decision was communicated 
to her father, but represented under quite a different 
phase; and Mr. Waldron agreed with her that they 
might do some untried but devoted young man an 
untold good by introducing him into the ministry 
under their patronage. 

Not many days afterwards, Mr. and Miss Wal¬ 
dron found themselves at the entrance of a college, 
where the young ministers of their denomination 
were in training for the future discharge ,of the 
duties belonging to their office. It was a large, 
modern building, in the suburbs of a busy manufac¬ 
turing town, the distant hum of which blended 
with the quiet of a place of study. Of course it 
possessed none o£ the venerable associations of 
ancient colleges; but there was a sober air # of 
respectability and steady work about it, not alto¬ 
gether unlike the factories of the neighbourhood. 

Miss Waldron appeared to be here in her proper 
element—to breathe her native air. No romance 
clustered about the place ; but there was the clear 
fact of seventy or eighty students wrestling from 
morning till night, and possibly from night till 
morning again, with those knotty problems of 
doctrine which exercised her own spirit. An atmo¬ 
sphere of controversy was wafted through the long 
corridors, with study-doors on each side in regular 
ranks: A murmur, perceptible only to fine ears, of 
theological discussion breathed in the quiet air. 
Again Miss Waldron felt that, by having been bom 
a woman, she had missed her avocation. Here 
was her true home, and the pulpit was her sphere. 

1 The president of the college, the Rev, James 
Harvey, D.D., received the ex-membet of Parlia¬ 
ment and his daughter with a mingled deference 


and dignity due to their position and his awn. 
They were old acquaintances, and, could ,dispense 
with some of the formalities of strangers, so that 
Mr. Waldron quickly opened to him .the mission 
upon which he had come. • { . . . 

“ I do not promise that it shall be a verygreat 
thing for a young man,” he said ,*1 '.shall ash no 
assistance from the church. I do not. think <rf 
offering a salary of .mum than *■ hundred ?a yesny 
until 1 see how he suits me. But it will be an 
opening, and most probably would be the stepping- 
stone to another and wealthier church. ■ iA young 
minister, with my influence^ might obtain a good 
charge in a year or two.” .... 

“ No doubt, no doubt,? replied Doctor Harvey; $ 

"We require,” said Miss Waldron, thinking it 
was time for her to speak, “ a young man of emi¬ 
nent piety, who will have no .thought except;for 
souls. He must be an interesting preacher, With 
a pleasant voice and choke language,'but shove all 
sound in doctrine. We want no German neology 
among us. We should like one, ‘too, who could 
make himself a pleasing compankm. to my poor 
brother, who is still in .the bondage of sin-one 
who would exert a wholesome influence over him; 
and as Robert is exceedingly fastidious; it is essen¬ 
tial that he should be a gentleman, Doctor, Harvey. 
It is yet more important that- be Should, not be self- 
willed and opinionativestill he must not be weak- 
minded, or he will soon fall into the usual .follies 
of a young pastor. He must be one Who will look 
to us for guidance and -companionship; and who 
could visit at Aston Court upon suitable terms." 

The last sentence was a little vague, and a young 
pastor might reasonably have demanded a definition 
of the words “ suitable terms." But Doctor Harvey 
bowed low to Miss Waldron, and r e mal r k ed that it 
would be a singular advantage to any young man. 
He mused for some minutes, with his pea upon his 
lips, as if he were passing his seventy students in 
review before his mind's eye. His aspect remained 
grave and calculating; but presently it brightened, 
and he nodded, his head assenlingly to his- own 
thoughts. , 

“ I have two of pur young men in my .eye at this 
moment,” he said, “ either of whom naught do well 
for you, if you could assure him leisuse to Complete 
his course of study at Little Aston." 

“ Certainly,” replied Miss Waldron; ? we have a 
complete library which shaft be at his disposal; and 
I should myself take great, interest in his studies.” 

“ There is David Scott,? £uj*i*ed Doctor Harvey, 
“ a fine logical and analytical mind, with the true 
ring of Calvin in it;,pane, gold, sir, but a little un¬ 
refined as yet. , And there is Carl Bramwell. Y«u 
recollect Charles Bramwell, our minister a* Park 
Lane Chapel, and his father, old John Bratriweft ?■ 
They are the father and grandfather of this young 
man. A good lineage, nod a young felknrof great 
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promise, but a little too much inclined to be specu¬ 
lative, if he has a fault. Itwould be the making of 
either of them to be under your eye for a year 
or two. We will, go and visit them both in their 
studies, if you do not mind the trouble." • 

Neither of them minded the trouble, and they 
rose to accompany the doctor with alacrity. The 
profound tranquillity of the place, and the associa¬ 
tions connected with it, brought an unusual thrill 
of excitement to Miss Waldron. She trod with a 
quicker step, and spoke m a lower key, as they 
passed one after another by the closed doors. At 
length Doctor Harvey paused at one, and turning 
to her, said, “ David Scott,” as he knocked a sound¬ 
ing knock upon the panel, and waited for a moment 
to hear the words “ Come in.” 

“ He is a trifle deaf, but a fine fellow.” 

Miss Waldron felt a chill, which was not removed 
by the appearance of the student, a gaunt, awkward, 
ill-dressed lad from Scotland, who stared at her 
with embarrassment, and was hardly able to re¬ 
spond coherently to the observations made to him 
by Doctor Harvey. Their visit lasted but a few 
minutes; and Miss Waldron left the study with 
a painful sense of discouragement. 

“1 am sure he will not do for us at all,” she said. 

“ You ought to have seen him first in the pulpit,” 
replied Doctor Harvey; “ he is quite another 
being there, and handles his subject like a master. 
He will make a mark in the world by-and-by. 
But this is Carl Bramwell’s room." 

The doctor knocked lightly, but received no 
answer. There was the stillness of emptiness in 
the study. Miss Waldron’s spirits sank yet lower; 
she felt downed to disappointment. 

“ Bramwell must be absent,” said the doctor; 
“but we will just look in, ahd see his books.” 

The young student was absent, but only in the 
sense of being absent in mind. He was seated 
on the low, broad window-sill, so absorbed in the 
study of a book which rested upon his knees, that 
he had neither heard the knock nor the opening 
of the door. Miss Waldron had time to give him 
a lightning glance of criticism, and her heart 
leaped with joy, which sent the warm blood to her 
cheek. His face was one of those which come 
from a long line of thoughtful and educated men: 
the fine, thin, spiritual face of a born scholar, 
scarcely concealing the ardour with which his 
mind was now busily at work over some favourite 
study. He was young, certainly not more than 
four-and-twenty, and his figure was slight and 
delicate. Just now the sun shone aslant upon his 
head, and displayed a profile of perfect regularity, 
with the lips upon the point of parting with a smile 
of keen intellectual delight. Miss Waldroh had 
found the goodly pearl she had been seeking. 

“Mr. BratpweiV’ said, the doctor, laying his 
hand upon the shoulder of the student, who started 


from his abstraction with a fine glow upon his face, 
“ I knocked, and as you gave no answer I thought 
your room was vacant, and I took the liberty of 
introducing some friends to it, as the best in the 
college—Miss Waldron and Mr. Waldron." 

The well-known name carried no awe with it to 
the spirit of the young man, but he saluted the 
patron of the college and his daughter with an air 
of well-bred respect and welcome. He stepped 
aside for them to admire the view from his win¬ 
dow ; and when either of them addressed him, he 
answered freely but modestly. 

“My time here is nearly finished,” he said, in 
answer to a question of Miss Waldron’s. “ I shall 
have been in college three years, and shall have 
completed my* course of study, so far. It has been 
a happy time to me.” 

“Have you any church in prospect?” she in¬ 
quired, with a palpitating heart. 

“ Not yet,” he answered, smiling, “but I am not 
anxious about it. Hie doctor has promised to in¬ 
terest himself for me when my time is up.” 

“Would you be willing to give up the four or 
five months still belonging to you, and take a 
charge at once ? ” inquired Doctor Harvey ; and 
Miss Waldron felt strangely disquieted as the 
student hesitated before replying. 

“ 1 would rather not,” he said, “ but I would be 
governed by your advice. My examination in the 
London University will come off in six months or 
so, but I am pretty well prepared for it already 
If you bade me go, doctor, I would go.” 

“ Would you object to a small country church ?” 
asked Miss Waldron, more anxious than ever to 
secure him. 

“ Not at all, especially for my first charge.” 

“Nor to a co-pastorate?” inquired Mr. Waldron. 

“ My colleague and I would both have to prove 
whether we suited one another,”-he answered. 

‘1 Have you any mother or sister, who would 
wish to live with you?” asked Miss Waldron, 
afraid that she should not secure him free from 
female influence. 

“ 1 have one only sister," answered Carl, smiling 
again, “ and she is about to be married soon to a 
young surgeon of the name of Grant, who is settled 
at Little Aston, near your residence.” 

“ We know him well,” she replied graciously. 
“ So your sister is going to be married to him.— 
Father, I am sure we may open our propolal to 
Mr. Bramwell. His sister’s residence at Little 
Aston would be an inducement to him to come.” 

Carl’s face kindled and flushed as he instinctively 
caught at the meaning of Miss Waldron’s words. 
To live for some years near to his sister and his 
friend, appeared the height of human happiness 
to him, who had so oftfcn vainly longed for a home 
and domestic pleasures. With a small and pure 
church, into which no maxims or principles of the 
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world could find an entry; with a pleasant home 
in his sister’s house, and the companionship of the 
two relatives dearest to him upon earth, he could 
have no desire of his heart ungratified. He heard 
Mr. Waldron and Doctor Harvey discoursing, but 
he hardly understood them. All he was sure of at 
the close of the interview was that a co-pastorate 
at Little Aston had been offered to him, and that 
his almost monastic study had been visited by a 
being who had looked at him with a gracious and 
pleasant smile, and spoken to him in a voice set to 
a softer key than the rough masculine tones of his 
fellow-students. 

Carl Bramwell would have given his answer at 
once, but his cautious seniors insisted upon his 
taking a week to consider it. He received two let¬ 
ters of ecstasy from Grant and his sister. Their 
marriage was to take place in a few weeks, after 
which he was to have his home with them. Untii 
that event he was invited to stay at Aston Court 
itself, to be introduced under Mr. Waldron’s 
auspices to the church, and to be initiated in the 
onerous duties of a pastor. , 

It had occurred to Mr. Waldron, in connection 
with their choice of this young student, that 
nowhere could be found a mure suitable match for 
his little favourite, Hester. The red-haired Scotch¬ 
man he had rejected in his own mind the moment 
he saw him ; but Carl Bramwell was certainly born 
for Hester, and she for him. He pleased himself 
with building a few castles in the air, for even 
elderly men will be guilty of this folly, and when Carl 
came he received him with an effusion of welcome. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

THE NEW PASTOR. 

Carl Bramwell quitted his calm student-life 
with a natural feeling of regret, but also with a glow 
of enthusiam at the first view of the wide stream of 
human interests, with its restless tides, which was 
about to bear him he knew not whither. He 
was about to take upon his own soul the care of 
other souls. An unutterable and solemn tenderness 
filled his heart as he thought of these human spirits, 
frail, wavering between evil and good, tempted, sad, 
palpitating with the first germs of immortality 
planted in the midst of many thorns. He prepared 
his heart beforehand for the love, half that of a 
mother, which a true pastor should feel for his 
church. How he would study his people ! how he 
would watch over them ! how quietly he would root 
up the choking thorns, and let the free air and sun¬ 
shine play about the young buds of Divine grace 1 
This life, with its long hot days and weary weeks 
of labour, would be a hundredfold mote worthy of 
a roan than the serene egotism of a study. 

There were other considerations which Carl’s 
chivalrous ardour disdained to take account of. In 
the college he had been only one of seventy, each 
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of whom had an equal claim to the attention he* 
stowed upon them. He had. had but the seven¬ 
tieth share of a pulpit He had lived in a mass; 
been spoken to, looked at, fed,' end generally 
cared for, as only an item in a large stun, tot&l. 
Now he was about to become the, chief perphn-in a 
circle which, however small and contracted, would 
invest every word and action of his with import¬ 
ance and meaning. In a small church the pastor 
is even more an individual set apart than tit' the 
churches of great towns. Every one of his scanty 
congregation would have a lively and minute in¬ 
terest in him personally. Of this future church 
of his, Carl knew two persons exceedingly well 
by report, and had for some months taken an 
almost extravagant concern in them. Grant had 
written often about John Morley and Hester, and 
Carl's interest had been keenly excitedi Now that 
he was on the point of being brought into so in¬ 
timate a relationship with them, he read over again 
the letters which had put him into possession of so 
much of their history ; he found himself about to 
enter upon the stage of one of those romantic inci¬ 
dents which now and then are acted before us on 
our journey through life. 

He met with a very cordial welcome at Aston 
Court, and was more impressed and affected than 
he knew himself, by the suddenness of the change 
from the bareness and inelegance of his college to 
the wealthy luxury of Mr. Waldron’s mansion. All 
about him suited his rather delicate tempera¬ 
ment, and chimed in with a, somewhat hereditary 
refinement of taste. Robert Waldron appeared to 
him a finished gentleman, and even Miss Waldron, 
to a young man who had known nothing of female 
society during many years, appeared pleasing and 
graceful. She had considerably modified her early 
rigour on the subject of dress, and assumed her 
dingy brown costume and unbecoming bonnet only 
when engaged in religious services. At home, and 
especially during the present epoch, she chase pretty 
colours and soft materials, and even condescended 
to employ a number of worldly artifices for disguis¬ 
ing the ravages of time. 

Yet towards Carl she adopted the tone of an 
elder sister, assuming a few years of seniority— 
in some degree the most flattering and most be¬ 
guiling manner of administering to a young man’s 
self-love. He was very soon persuaded that Miss 
Waldron was one of the most charming as well as 
the most saintly women of her times ; only a grade 
or two below the perfection she sought to attain to. 
She had confided to him, also, that the sole object 
of her life was ho* own sanctification and the wel¬ 
fare of her perishing fellow-creatures. 

Robert Waldron was uneasy about this new 
protigi of his sister's, with a sharp jealousy of hut 
ten years' juniority, and the freshness of his mats* 
hood, which still wore the glory and brightness of 
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ft morning without clouds. The first moment in 
which his eye fell upon the clew-cut features and 
the. scholarly refinement of the young., pastor’s 
face, and his ears hoard , the pleasant <and pure 
utterance of his voice, he had instinctively, and 
with a tremor of dismay, -pictured. to himself 
Hester sitting in her seat at. chapel,;with her 
sweet pate face, and her grey eyes, with the soul 
shining through . them, lifted up in rapt atten¬ 
tion to the preacher’s words. . He hoped, ardently 
that he was a fool, and he tested him, • t-, 

Carl was no fool j his mind was vigorous and culti¬ 
vated, and bis tact wonderful for a mere student. 

11 was true that open many points he was ignorant of 
the world's customs and usages, but his very ignor¬ 
ance was a chatm ; it was the pure innocence of a 
soul which had never looked -into the muddy 
depths, of worldly ways. Robert could] not help 
but like him ; yet he. would gladly havei sacri¬ 
ficed half his - fortune to prevent Carl Bramwell 
becoming the co-pastor at. Little Aston., .But fate 
and Miss Waldron were too strong. 

It was well, for -Robert’s peace-of mind that he 
did not happen to-be present at a short conversa¬ 
tion which had taken place a morning or two after 
Carl’s arrival The appointed time for-introducing 
him to his future charge at a church-meeting was 
drawing near, but until then Miss Waldron had 
guarded her new acquisition from the intrusion of 
any unseasonable visitor. This-evening he was to 
be received as co-pastor with Mr.. Watson in the 
presence • pf the assembled church ; but early in 
the day .a messenger arrived to say that the old 
minister was ■ seized with an alarming illness, 
and could not by any possibility leave his own 
chamber. 

“ The. meeting must proceed as arranged,” said 
Miss ^Waldron decisively, “There will be the 
more necessity for it, as Mr. Bramwell must at 
once take .open himself the duties of the pastorate.” 

“And Hester Mortey was to have been received 
into thechurch,” observed Mr. Waldron. - 

“So she was- 1 ” exclaimed-Miss Waldron, with 
a pause of deliberation ; afterwards, “ What is to be 
done now, father ? ”. 

Carl had heard this name spoken for • the first 
time with a quickened pulse- and more attentive 
ear; but he waited a moment or two for Mr. Wal¬ 
dron’s answer, which did not come. 

‘‘ Who is Hester Morley? ” he asked, with a 
slight hesitation in hit manner, which escapedMiss 
Waldron’s trot very keen observation. It -needed a 
very obvious emotion to be manifest .so her rather 
dull sensibility.;, 

“She is a young girl in-my Bible-class,” she 
replied, with an air of humility, “over whom I have 
watched. .most anxiously. She is little, more than 
a Child, and worse than motherless. But that is a 
painful topteMo as all Mr. Waldron was to have 


given her the right band of fellowship to-night, as 
next Sabbath is the ordinance.” 

“ But cannot Mr. Bramwell receive her into the 
church?” suggested Mr. Waldron. 

“ I think not,” she said hastily. , “ Hester is very 
much attached -to Mr. Watson, and he, to her. It 
would be unkind to him. No, no, that wih not 
do.” 

“ I will see Mr. Watson and Hester in the course 
of the day,” said Mr. Waldron. 

“Noy-no,” she urged in,a peremptory tone; “it 
would divide the interest, and confuse Mr. Bram- 
well’s thoughts, which should be centred on his 
own solemn obligations. 'Hester must wait.” 

“ 1 have heard something of her and Of her father 
from Grant,” said Carl, still speaking shyly, and 
glancing about him to see if Robert was anywhere 
within hearing. “They must be among the most 
interesting people in our church.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Miss Waldron rather 
sharply. “ I think John Morley nomoro a Christian 
than any benighted heathen in foreign lands; 
indeed, in my opinion he is worse. Hester is a 
white-faced, thin, overgrown girl, with very little to 
say for herself. We do not see very much of either 
of them ; for, of course, they are in quite a different 
position to ours, and now that Hester is no, longer 
a child, 1 do not know that it would be well for her 
to visit here. I dare say you will see John Morley 
to-night, and if you can bring him to any better 
state of mind, I shall rejoice greatly.” 

She looked up into his face with a smile of 
sympathy and sisterly interest; and the young man 
felt penetrated with a sense of gratitude to her. 
But it could not altogether blot out the thought of 
John Morley and his daughter, and the wonder 
whether Hester would not be admitted into the 
church that evening. As Miss Waldron had pre¬ 
dicted, the mention of it only confused Mr. Bram- 
weli’s mind, which would otherwise have been 
centred upon his own solemn obligations. He 
remembered how Grant had once said of John 
Morley, “ He would perhaps show his heart to you, 
Carl; but you will never come across him.” Yet 
he was now about to enter upon a definite relation¬ 
ship with this very man, which would give him 
almost a right to seek his confidence. As for Hes¬ 
ter, he felt a little disappointed at the portrait Miss 
Waldron had sketched of her, and he could not 
help smiling at the different colours in which 
Grant had painted it No -doubt Miss Waldron 
was more correct than Grant She had seen. Hes¬ 
ter grow up under her eyes, and had known her 
face well. It provoked- ham greatly that, amid 
all the solemn thoughts of this epoch in his life, a 
shade of vexation should come across him as often 
as the idea of Hester intruded itself upon his busy 
brain, 
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MODERN SMUGGLING. 


t lE progress of modern ,civilisation, 
it has often been said,, has a very 
decided tendency to eliminate the 
romantic and the picturesque from 
most of the affairs of life. In no¬ 
thing,perhaps,is this more strikingly 
observable than in the change which 
it has brought about in the matter of smuggling. 

The ideal smuggler of old . was a brave, resolute 
desperado. The modem smuggler is an individual 
of a very different type. From the rugged, weather¬ 
beaten hero, the smuggler has degenerated into a 
cunning cheat, scarcefymore dignified or interesting 
than a mere thief. 

But even the vagaries of the low petty thief, 
though they may not be very dignified, may yet be 
amusing, and so very frequently are the artifices of 
the modern smuggler. The articles which prove 
the greatest temptation to him are, of course, those 
which are burdened with the heaviest duty, and the 
ingenuity displayed in the attempts to get ashore 
with undetected stores of tobacco or spirits, for 
instance, appears to be simply unbounded in its 
resources. That such attempts succeed in a vast 
number of instances can admit of little doubt, not¬ 
withstanding the vigilance and acuteness of a large 
staff of officials. There is no part of a ship or its 
cargo, or of the personal effects or the wearing 
apparel of the crew and passengers, which it would 
not be necessary to examine, before it would be 
possible to pronounce with certainty that there was 
no concealment of goods liable to duty. Even the 
very rigging is to be regarded with suspicion. 
Ropes have been found to be made of tobacco, and 
the same material has constituted the pulley wheels 
inside the blocks. The log of wood hanging over 
the ship's side by way of “ fender " has been some¬ 
times discovered to be merely a shell filled with the 
fragrant weed. A log of wood, indeed, in almost 
any form is to be eyed with misgivings. 

Some time ago the customs officers had their 
attention (Awn to a number of solid-looking slabs 
of mahogany. They were imported and exported 
until they became quite familiar to the searchers, 
and were examined, when they proved to be merely 
receptacles for contraband goods. A plan some¬ 
what safer than bringing such cargo fairly into 
port is to throw it overboard, having, of course, 
arranged that it shall be picked up. Tin oases 
properly, constructed to float, and to preserve their 
contents sound and dry, have been landed thus— 
some of them, unfortunately for the enterprising 
speculator, by the authorities, - 

Cargo in the most unlikely forms~mu9t be care¬ 
fully scrutinised, if deception is to he detected. 
Baskets of fruit Stave been found with lace at the 


bottom, and eggs have been imported in cants, the 
thick ends of which have .been drilled solas' io 
afford carriage for a large mnfcber- of cigats. A 
bundle of willows has been knowntb conceal 
eight or nine .pounds of cavendish ha the centre/ 
and a similar deception has been, practised m the 
importation of a hogshead of aTsenic, and. a Crate 
of live ducks, the tobacco in the latter Case being 
hidden beneath a false bottom to the crate. 

False bottoms and lids are amongst the com¬ 
monest and clumsiest of smugglers'devices.; Only 
amateurs would risk forfeiture and fine on their 
chance of escaping detection in this way. A muck 
more business-like attempt to impose on die myr¬ 
midons of Government was once discovered in an 
importation from New York, consisting of a num¬ 
ber of broomsticks. The custom-house officers, of 
course, passed suck a consignment, and very muck 
to their credit too. The fraud, was discovered by 
one of them being accidentally broken, when it 
appeared that they were hollow and full of cigars. 

As may very easily be imagined, the dress of the 
crews and passengers of vessels is often found 
to conceal goods liable to duty. Indeed, in the 
museum beneath the Custom House/ in Thames 
Street, is the representation of a kind of smuggler’s 
suit—a belt, a “shin-piece,a w thigh-piece,” a 
double waistcoat, etc.—all contrived for conceal¬ 
ment of goods in which the customs are interested. 

One of the most ingenious and audacious attempts 
at imposition, by means of an article of wearing 
apparel, was an effort to pass eighteen hundred¬ 
weight of cavendish tobacco, in the form of soles, 
attached to the boots of the crew of 1 a vessel. 

In concealment by means of dress the ladies are 
by far the most enterprising. 

At one time the skirts of a lady me found to conceal 
twenty-one pounds of tobacco, carefully distributed 
in receptacles made for the purpose, and supported 
by bands or braces passing over the shoulders. 

Not only the garments of passengers, however, 
but the simplest articles carried in the hand, are 
often used for the purpose of illicit Concealment. 
A venerable-looking old gentleman, with gold- 
rimmed spectacles and a broad-brimmed hat, is 
thoughtfully pacing the deck, evidently OQittiing 
over the chapter he has just finished in the solid 
and serious-looking volume under his arm. The 
officer who would doubt the respectability of that 
old gentleman, would be only one degree less sus¬ 
picious and uncharitable in his disposition than 
the man who would question the bona, fides of a 
broomstick. There are, however, men to whom, 
alas! even a broad-brimmed hat is not an absolute 
guarantee of respectability, and who have so littSe 
reverence for learning as actually to seue aclaask- 
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looking volume on suspicion. On examination it 
is found that that old gentleman is a smuggler of 
watches. He has a large book, the leaves of which 
have been stuck together in a solid mass, and the 
b6dy of the volume has then been hollowed out 
into a receptacle large enough to contain sixty or 
seventy Geneva watches, which, at the time this 
deception was practised, were liable to an ad 
valorem duty of twenty per cent 

Here is another studious-looking individual, 
whose intellectual'tastes are clearly indicated by 
the affectionate way in which he hugs the volume 
under his arm. He too is a smuggler. His little 
speculation, however, is not a box of watches, but 
a flask of gin, the flask being made in the form of 
a booki with a cork at one end of it to be tucked 
close up tmdefthe arm. 

Perhaps the'thost original attempt at smuggling 
which has been discovered of late years, was one 
of which the customhouse authorities have pre¬ 
served a memento in the museum to which reference 
has already been* made. A number of brown 
loaves were imported, which, bn examination, 
proved to be so many shells,. in which cigars 
and tobacco were concealed.. The articles to be 
smuggled had been wrapped in newspaper, and 
afterwards encased in a thin coating of dough, 
which had then been baked just sufficiently to 
afford the requisite consistency, and to giv#‘the 
appearance of a bond fid* loaf. 


Very little knowledge of the world would be 
sufficient to convince any one that there are plenty 
of people in it who would be ready enough to 
smuggle, if they could arrange to do it with 
tolerable safety, and on a scale sufficiently ex¬ 
tensive to make it worth their while ; but it might 
reasonably be supposed that the petty trickery by 
which a few shillings, or at the utmost a very few 
pounds, could be realised, would be confined to the 
lower orders. According to official testimony, 
however, this would be a great mistake. Smug¬ 
gled cigars, like stolen kisses, appear to be capable 
of affording a special satisfaction, and in all grades 
of society there are to be found individuals who are 
not above practising paltry frauds on the revenue. 
Illustrations of the truth of this are met with almost 
daily, but a very striking instance occurred a few 
years back. An elegantly dressed lady was dis¬ 
covered to be wearing a kind of undcr-petticoat, 
with bags extending from top to bottom, and so 
arranged that when stuffed full she might sit down 
without betraying her burden. In one of these 
receptacles was a handsome lace shawl concealed, 
the culprit said, for the benefit of a lady whose 
husband was a prominent member of the Govern¬ 
ment The fair smuggler was fined a hundred 
pounds, and in default was imprisoned for a night. 
Next morning, however, the illustrious principal 
acknowledged her share by sending a cheque for 
the amount of the fine. G. F. Millin. 
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ND so to the dance they all are gone, 
And I sit here by the fife alone. 

What shall I do to beguile the time ? 
They will not return till morning chime. 
Ill open, to pass the hours away, 

A desk thaifs been locked for many a day: 
A little desk ah blotted and scarred, 

Oft by rny childish fingers marred: 


A little grams,* where buried lie 
Fond reeprds of the days gone by— 

Of friends beloved when my heart was young, 

Of griefs that often my heart have wrung. 

See in the yellow paper there 
My father's and my mother’s hair. 

They lie together in loving fold, 

One dusky tress and a ring of gold; 

And the date is fifty years ago. 

Here ore two mom—but white as snow. 

This lock was shorn from a sister’s head. 

When she lay so calm in her coffin-bed. 

This from the friend who, through wind and storm, 
Had failed me never—brave heart and warm! 
Reading these faded letters o’er 
May while away aft hour or more. 


What does this little box disclose ? 

A faint, sweet scent—a withered rose. 

Again through the mist of years I see 
The garden fair with flower and tree— 

The fitful sky—the summer shower— 

The rich fresh smell of mould and flower. 

I recall the arbour, with ivy green, 

Where we sheltered longer than need have been; 
The dewy rosebud given and taken; 

And then a blank—and 1 awaken. '* 

This little letter, the last of all, 

I open while softly the tear-drops fall— 

A child’s note, written in spirits gay, 

Proclaiming a coming holiday. • 

Ah, little son ! thou wilt come no more 
With thy merry laugh to thy father's door. . 

He still must struggle in life’s hard school. 

But thou art under a gentler rule. 

1 dose the desk and 1 turn the key, 

O’erwhelmed by theiide of memory. 

With the loved and the lost I pass the time, 

Till the dancers return with the morning 
chime E- Claxton. 
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NOW AND THEN. 



“SAT IN TH* SHADE " 



OME sit beside me, dearest— 

For cold die night winds blow— 
While by die pme-woOd*s cheerful 


bldze 


1 sing of long ago. 


Vou VTL—N*» Sutias, 


’Twas m the merry springtide. 
Hie lark sang In the sky, 
Two children played, 

A bey and mam 
Light-hearted—you and I. 
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Aad many years rolled o'er us, 

Bright springs with sun and sbow'rs, 
And summers with their wealth ofbkfoHi' 
And plenitude of flow’rs— 

Twas eve m golden autumn, 
fbe Jstofowbnd whisded wgh, 
A(tona«Sdn?£ud . 

Satan foe shade, H ^'1 

Twolcvam-yoakMif. 

v ^ 


And now 'tis winter dreary; 

The snow lies on the ground; 
Hie sky is dark, and raves the wind 
Our forest home around, 

But light is in our dwelling, 

And sweet the hours go by. 

The happy life 
Of man and wife, 

Two lovers—you and £ 
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found what great questions hung on this despised 
natural history, he would he a trifle astonished. 
Prominently before him would be presented the 
now accepted doctrine of the antiquity of the 
human race, add of die still more marvellous 
antiquity of our old world, with its extinct crea¬ 
tions of animals and plants 
Tbree-quartefo df a century ago, a man would 


have befcn unquestionably set down as an infidel 
who doubted whether the world was not more than 
Aooo years old Now we know that it was peopled 
by race after race before man appeared on the 
scene, and that the presenLfaunaand flora are but 
the result of What has gone before, often connected 
by lined! descent with fossil fofme> that many 
existing Species run their genealogical lines back¬ 
ward in varying lengths, but a 31 of fo$n lo tger 
than man ran show, notwithstanding his own 
recently discovered antiquity. 

Further, the philosophy of natural history is 
asking all kinds'hf questions as to how and when 
the different anpgrtals and plants pf the £lobe came 
to occupy their present habitats. Seeing that one 
of the most undoubted of facts is foat they did not 
come into existence together, but that they 
have relative and varying antiquities, it is asked, 
by what means *have they come to bq distributed 
so harmoniously? ’ ^ 

We find times adapted to high latitudes and 
high elevations j, zones w animal and plant life 
belting the eefob'aaSw^Pfe to donate , life in the 
sea/ 6n ’ islands/ iWl&te$ to foe sfhrest comments, 
although separate!! by Vtqious depths of sea-water ; 
marine life, oCcupyfo^ different depths, just as 
plants? and anfoda^iare found on land at different 

H ^ ur ^ M!r ^Otoiectuig geological 
pwilSAten*, resaitfog TO ejqstmg pbysicelgeographi- 
cal conditions, wjfo foe dtpthWftoq of animals and 

t its into foeir presqot, jamqncea. p Everywhere 
^ post ahd foe ptese# Sr^b^mpmg more con¬ 
nected—less separated by any ham and fast hne. 

The deep-sea dredgings of foe Porcupine, under 
Professor Wyville-Thomson aad Dr. Carpenter, and 
those conducted by foe American Government, 
under Professors Agassis, Vernll, and Fourtalcs, 
have also shown that many marine forms, hitherto 
deemed extinct, affU live abyssal or unexplored 
parts of foe sea; that even types that have been 
regarded as certain in d icatio n s of foe very oldest 
rocks have not yet died out, but endure a lingering 
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existence in those quiet end deeper party of the 
sea, where, they have not tq #£ht ,fucb * stiff 
.“battle fqr life* with new-comers, as has else¬ 
where reduced their race to its present -attenuated 
existence. 

These are wonderful questions, and none will 
deny their importance. Those who have thus gone 
down to the deep have beheld ity living wonders. 
Although they cannot influence, die “whither* of 
man’s destiny, they may influence his “ whence.” 
Further, they provide topics for intellectual inquiry, 
without which the human mind would become in¬ 
evitably dwarfed- No. wonder, therefore, that the 
errand on which Her Majesty’s ship Challenge? is 
bent should be regarded with such interest by 
naturalists all over the world. The discoveries of 
Captain Cook were chiefly English property—those 
of the present expedition are cosmopolitan, With 
a munificence that not even the United States 
expeditions can' parallel, the Ckallenger has been 
fitted up specially for biological discovery. It i$ ,a 
prophetic sign of the times that a huge wardship 
should be specially dismantled and turned to 
scientific purposes. When the vessel started on 
her three years’ voyage of discovery, last December, 
our illustrious friend Punch celebrated the trans¬ 
formation in the following lines:— 

, t ■ 

•* Broadside guns have made room to ship batteries magnetic. 
Apparatus turns out ammunition, 

From main-deck to ground-tier I'm a peripatetic 
Polytechnic marine exhibition!" 

The Ckallenger has a greater tonnage than the 
three ships together which formed Cook’s Expedi¬ 
tion in 1772, possessing 2,300 tons displacement. 
She is described as having all the accommodation 
of a frigate with the handiness and draught of water 
of a corvette ; therefore a better adapted vessel for 
the purposes she is bent oh could not have been 
found. The vessel has been rendered independent 
of wind and tide by two marine engines of 400 
horse-power each. Amidships are placed stages, 
from whence the most important of all the fittings 
for zoological research—-the dredges—are worked. 
Several hundreds of miles of whale-line'have been 
specially prepared for the dredges, of which the 
Challenger tarries no fewer than forty. The work¬ 
rooms for the naturalists 6f the expedition have 
also been fitted up with every requisite to aud 
research—with' hooks, microscopes, dissecting in¬ 
struments, maps, bottles, etc. The commander is 
a man wed known as himself a naturalist, Captain 
Nares, and his officers appeared-to be actuated by 
the sarhe spirit of discovery. Ak the vested how¬ 
ever, is only a mans to ah end, the greatest im¬ 
portance should be attached to those scientific 
gentlemen who are entrusted with the observations 
intended to %fe made. At Hie head df these 4 s 
Professor Wyvfite-Thomson, otte of the mb* cheery 
of naturalists since the days of poor Edward Forbes, 


and a man who has greatly cBst in gukhpd' him- 
self by the deep-sea rroearvhe*. tife$ 
in conjunction with Dr. Carpenteq. T^ pr^asox 
has given up his appointment, and. -iel't -hsune .and. 
friends for three years, in order tq of 

and direct the present expedition., TheppimpB of 
the scientific world is unanimous in ^daring he 
is the right man in the right place*, an event that 
does sometimes occur. His coadjutors are, many 
of them, young men who have already distinguished 
themselves, aitgprho hopq to. dp so ljnihei; by their 
present engagement, so that there is no doubt they 
will put forth their best efforts. , Mr. Mose|y;(who 
lately held the Radcliffe Travelling, Fellewsbip, and 
whose contributions on the internal stnugspe of 
yarious branches of the invertybrata jurqvie Mot d- 
careful observer), Dr. Willemoesi Subm, ofMihfich, 
and Mr, Murray ate the naturalist^, Mr, mtphdhM' 
is chemist, and Mr, Wild .photy^atfher * tq 'did" 
expedition. \ 14,1 

The route appointed for the the - 

Admiralty is one of the most interristfhg -that cdirld' 
have been marked out, inasmuch ns a. g*esJt' 4 eal'-ot 
the ground to be gone over is connected* with 
recent speculations or discoveries in acwHogy and 
physical geography. The vesspl , may be away 
three or four years, for thme is no specified time 
fixed; although it is very certain the werk mapped 
out cannot be done, under. the most ,favourable 
auspices, under three years. Not' only arethe deep-, 
sea basins of the globe to be dredged and examined 
with a view to ascertaining their axilogy. but their • 
physical conditions are also to be' Worked out 
Hence it is that the Challenger has been working 
down the coasts of Portugal and Spun, and has 
been at Madeira, oh her way-across die Atiaatid 
to the West Indian Islands.' Thence she goes to 
Bermuda and the Azores; the Cape 4 e Verde 
Islands, the coast of South America, and back, 
across the South' Atlantic, to the Cape ef Good 
Hope. After staying at the latter place a short 
time, she will proceed by the Marion Islands, the 
Crozets, and Kerguelen Land to Australia and New 
Zealand. ' In the latter part of this route, the 
Challenger is to go southwards,opposite the centre 
of the Indian Ocean, as hear as possible to the 
great southern ice-barrier, where experiments: have 
to be conducted so as to ascertain the temperatures 
of the sea at different depths; ‘There* also, a fine 
of soundings will have to be taken,.ip' aw nearly a 
north-and-south direction as may be. After leaving 
New Zealand, die vessel passes through the Coral 
.Sea and Torres Straits {separathig -New Guinea 
{gym the extreme point Of North Australia). This 
part of the voyage 4s sure to be nch in zoological 
incident and discovery, for one of the objects k to 
ascertain die limitation df, the axea and depth of 
reef-budding corals. -Tin groat “Barrier Beef* 
stretches along the coaets of North Australia—ihe 
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longest and perhaps oldest existing coral reef in the, 
dfbrkL 

At the last meeting of the British Association, 
the president, Dr. Carpenter, suggested that the 
- reason why the coral-reef animals could not live at 
a greater depth than about twenty-five fathoms, 
was that the temperature below that was not con¬ 
genial to them. Hence, he made it.a question of 
temperature, not of pressure, as to what depth 
these lowly organised creatures might exist at. It 
fellows from, this that in areas where the proper 
temperature extends to a much gripler depth than 
twenty-five fathoms, as in the Red Sea, there reef- 
* j^uilding corals ought lb be found in the living 
gtat "e. When in the Coral Sea, as it is appro- 
priatt'ly called, the Challenger will make experi¬ 
ments a view of determining whether it is 
pressure * or temperature that regulates the vertical 
distribution, of these animals. There is little doubt 
that this r rrrf . the voyage will be a prolonged one, 
for the shal0#* water atdtnals of the shores of New 
Guinea axe to be examined, and compared with 
jiving under similar physical conditions off 
the opposite coasts srf orth Australia. By a true 
comparison of these 1 it ,will be possible, approxi¬ 
mately, to fix the period When New Guinea and 
Australia were disjoined* For this rule holds good 
in geographical zoology, that islands which are 
separated from adjacent mainlands by shallow seas 
have invariably the same fauna and flora; whilst 
islands separated by deep seas have their indigenous 
animals and plants dissimilar—the deduction being 
that deep water indicates ,a long period of sepa¬ 
ration, during which the animals and plants have 
relatively altered ; whilst-a shallow sea is equally 
a proof of a recent zoological change. If we 
apply this principle to the British Islands,and com¬ 
pare our fauna and flora with those of the Conti¬ 
nent, we shall find the latter rule holds good; whilst 
if we compare those of the Azores to the African 
types, we equally prove the applicability of the 
former rule—the intervening sea sometimes reach¬ 
ing a depth of 30,000 feet. 

Nowhere, perhaps, has the difference in sea- 
depth between neighbouring lands been more dis¬ 
tinctly shown than in the groups of islands con¬ 
necting^ more or less, the peninsula of Malacca 
with Australia. Those clustering round the former, 
and, so to speak, continuing it, are called the Ma¬ 
layan Archipelago. They are zoologically, although 
not geographically,separated from the Papuan group 
by what» known to naturalists as “Wallace's Line,’* 
which- turn between Lombok and Balt. In his work 
On* tike * Malayan Archipelago," Mr. Alfred Wallaqy 
&tts shown that the straits between these two islands 
—although only fifteen miles across—separate two 
great provinces of animals and plants as distinctly 
as if a wide ocean intervened On the one side we 
have the Australian type, on the other the Malayan 
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or Indian. How is this ? He explained it by show¬ 
ing that the Indian islands were connected by a 
shallow submarine plateau, and that the Aus¬ 
tralian group were similarly situated This proves 
that the depression which has broken up a once 
continuous land, and formed these islands out of 
the higher parts, is comparatively modern, for 
outside a deep sea prevails. Further, the Straits 
of Lombok must have been straits separating 
these ancient lands for a long period before their 
partial submergence, for the water there is much 
dedper than over either the Indian or the Austra¬ 
lian submarine plateau. This being the case, the 
Straits of Lombok must for ages have acted as a 
natural barrier to the two geographical divisions, 
and hence the definitive character of the two 
faunas and floras at the present time, where no 
visible barrier seems to intervene; Along this line 
the Challenger will slowly thread her way, making 
soundings, dredgings, etc., to throw as much light 
as possible on so interesting a subject. Thence 
she will make through the Celebes and Sulu Seas 
to Manilla. Not long ago, an officer dredged 
the sea-bed in the Celebes at a depth of nearly 
four miles, and brought up portions of the marine 
mud charged with remains of lowly organised 
life. 

After leaving Manilla, the exploring expedition 
will pass eastwards into the Pacific, visiting New 
Guinea, New Britain, and the Solomon Islands. 
Thence it will sail to Japan, where a lengthened 
pause will be made to investigate the zoology of 
this, one of the most interesting and unknown areas 
of the globe. 

From Japan, the Challenger will cross the 
Pacific to Vancouver’s Island, and dredge there. 
It is more than probable that the investigation 
will be scientifically valuable, for we already know 
that one of the common shells of our “ crags," not 
long since believed extinct, is still living in those 
waters. 

From Vancouver’s Island, the ship will pass 
through the easterly trough of the Pacific, and 
homewards by Cape Horn, investigating on its way 
the phenomena of the Gulf Stream, dredging off the 
coasts of the Antilles, where Pourtales has made 
such interesting discoveries of forms thought to 
have been long ago extinct; exploring the bottom 
of the South Atlantic, where, perhaps, the deepest 
dredgings of any will have to be made. „ 

TJie marine life of this part of the world is utterly 
unknown to zoologists, and therefore yve may 
reasonably expect that many new and strange 
species will be brought to light Equally fruitful 
will be the researches carried on between Japan 
and Vancouver’s Island, for the Pacific is believed 
to possess many living organisms not found else¬ 
where, except in a fps»l state. 

It wifi be seen, therefore, that the route appointed 
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is no meagre one, and when it is remembered that, 
apart from marine zoologising and boitanising, as¬ 
certaining rates of currents, temperatures at various 
depths, taking soundings, etc., the naturalists have 
to note the ethnological, geological, botanical, en¬ 
tomological, ornithological, and general zoological 
characters of the places where pauses are made, 
our readers will grant that die expedition has no 
slight or unimportant work cut out for it 

Already zoologists at home have had food for 
speculation and comparison provided for them by 
the Challenger. Near Madeira successful travelings 
were made at a depth of nearly two miles and a 
half, and several new species of animals were dis¬ 
covered at that depth. It was supposed by Pro¬ 
fessor Edward Forbes that at a depth beyond six 
hundred yards, owing to the pressure, cold, and 
absence of light, no highly organised animals could 
exist. Recent researches, however, have proved 
that this is fallacious, and the trawls of the Chal¬ 
lenger still further negative it. The most striking*! 
among the “finds” here made was, perhaps, a 
pretty sponge, taken off St. Vincent, which may be 
known to many of our readers who have seen it 
elevated into a drawing-room ornament, by the 
name of “ Venus’ Flower-basket " (Euplectella as¬ 
pergillum). Hitherto it has been found only in the 
seas of the Philippine Islands, and its occurrence off 
Portugal shows the changes that have taken place 
since this form was introduced. Notwithstanding 
its lovely appearance, interwoven in the most deli¬ 
cate and lace-like of patterns by a-white siliceous 
net-work—so beautiful that we have seen good 
naturalists refuse, at first to believe it was a natural 
organism—the “ Venus’ Flower-basket ” is only a 
sponge, of which this is the skeleton, the soft 
sponge-flesh having drained off it as if it had 
been covered by the white of an egg! When- the 
first specimen of this species of sponge was 
brought to England, it fetched the price of thirty 
pounds. 

Those of our readers who know anything about 
geology, will certainly remember foe ancient Trilo- 
bites of the Silurian rocks—the commonest fossils 
found there. Well, one of foe crustaceans dredged 
up in the recent two-mile trawl of foe Challenger 
was in some respects, chiefly as regards foe struc¬ 
ture of foe eyes, related to these ancient organises. 
It belongs, however, to quite a distinct group, one 
more noariy related to foe gigantic lobster-like 


animals (Eurypterida) found in the tapper Silurian 
and Lower Devonian formations than, structurally, 
to foe Txilobitea. The eyes ofthelatterare ses¬ 
sile and compound, and are usually found in two t 
half-moon-shaped areas. In -tins reaped foe 
newly discovered Portuguese crustacean resembles 
them. 

An object which Professor Thomson seems to 
have been specially pleased with, however, ‘ was * a 
zoophyte allied to foe common “ sea-mat* * of our 
own coasts, but which greatly resembles * fossil 
found in foe Cambrian rocks, whose true<foaracter 
has not yet been made out. The professor 
thusiactically terms it a 11 lovely thing,” and we can ‘ 
readily believe him, if it is anything resembling; in 
beauty the “Venus* Flower-basket.” It forms, ; by 
means of its many branches^ a graceful cup, the 
bases of the branches being united by a transparent 
stem two or three inches in height, like the stein 
of a claret-glass. This pretty little stranger, so 
likely to throw light on one of foe commonest 
fossils of our oldest rocks, has already been christ¬ 
ened, in honour of the captain of the Challenger, 

“ Naresia.” f 

Another living object, which seems to have 
pleased Professor Thomson no less than the above, 
was a sea-urchin, but belonging to a group only 
found, but that very abundantly, as a fossil in our 
English chalk. This species had previously been 
found by Pourtales, in his dredgings off Florida, 
on the other side of the Atlantic—a significant cir¬ 
cumstance, as its geographical separation indicates 
its antiquity, for none will believe there were two 
separate creations of this animal in areas so wide 
asunder. Its genus will be readily recognised by 
any of our readers who have collected h as a chalk 
fossil, by foe name of Salenia. Side by side With 
this were dredged up species of sponges, equally 
nearly allied to those other common chalk fossils 
called “Ventriculites," foe roots, etc., of which, 
when they occur in flint, form foe objects better 
known as “ Brighton pebbles.” 

Thus far, therefore, it will be seen that foe explo¬ 
ration of deep and hitherto unknown parts of the 
sea-bed is not only throwing light on foe rela> 
tions and habits of ancient fossil remains, but k 
assisting philosophical naturalists in tracing the 
antiquity of various forms, and in showing the vast 
changes that have taken place since these were • 
introduced. 


PAINTED APPLE-BLOSSOM. 

All thro* foe year, and year by year will bloom While Nature’s self, to rival it, must bring 

This blush of Spring arrested in my zoom $ Her breathing buds renewed each passing Spring. 

Gerald Massey. 
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ONCE A COWARD. 

IN TWO CHAPTER8.-CHAFTER THE SECOND. 


WISH that I could tell you toy 
ClXSWr^ > fedings during the two' 
71 Vtr hj\l n minutes that followed. I do 
i 0 ir Iwwr not believe any audience 
wm ever found themselves in so 

miserable h position. Even 
HO&mjHggL now when I think of it I 
nt?*’ fed the did hot, sick sensation, 
and see the whole picture rising 
before me—the old-fashioned 
Jr ‘ panelled room, with the wet 

V Jy wind rattling at the huge 

* diaimond-paBCd window, and a pale watery 

mOon glimmering between drifting masses of cloud 
oVer the'ancient film-trees in the park; the red 
glowihg firein its carved oaken frame; the tall, 
gt*acteftd "figurd of the man standing before it in his 
dark velvet shooting-jaCket, and muddy leathern 
gattets, -grid' With the pale shadow of irretrievable 
remorse on his handsome face;’ and the tall, beauti¬ 
ful girl fitting with bent golden head and clasped 
white hands before him, with the scarlet firelight 
kissing her fair round amts, and lurking in the 
shfrhntery folds oFfi^r white dress. 

Can any df yoti bell me the 1 length of time com¬ 
prised in one minute? Sixty seconds? No, 
rather Sikbuhdrtd. It seemed double that time 
to me tHiaf T Stood longing for Helen to speak, 
longtng-to say something myself, and yet unable 
to ffod a srlngte Word between horror at the story 
And pity for the than who,told it. It was Dude 
himself who broke that terrible silence at last. His 


threatened blow had fallen; and sndh a look came 
over it—a look of pain unutterable, of bitter shame, 
of unconquerable disgust ; a look Which but to see 
once in theface of the woman we love might well 
make the voice break and the heart sinfcas Ducie’s 
did then. * 

It was still there when he ceased to speak, and 
she rose up, calm and cold as if nothing had been 
said which could call for comment from her, and 
simply observing that it must be time to prepare 
for dinner, left the room without a glance towards 
dtherofus. 

I strode after her, meaning to call hCr back and 
ask her to say a kind word to Ducie; but she put 
out her hands with an imploring gesture, and turn¬ 
ing her face away, ran up-stain. 

When I returned slowly 1 and awkwardly to the 
library, Ducie also had left it by the other door. I 
was not sorry. 

We all met at dinner as if nothing was amiss. 
Mary Jackson and I were, I think, rather more 
lively than usual, and even Tom made himself so 
pleasant to Cis Devereux, that my dear old father 
said it did him good to hear such a clatter of voices. 
Ducie was very silent, it is true, and Helen's face 
was colourless as a Guernsey daisy; but she spoke 
and even Smiled whenever appealed to; and none 
but myself remarked that when Ducie held the 
door open for the ladies, after dinner, she drew the 
silken folds of her dress together, and passed him 
without a glance, as something too foul for notice. 
His face was whiter than hers when he sat down 


voice hkd bedn harsh and determined before : now 
it sounded sad, weary, almost appealing. 

"’That Is 'all; 1 never told any one before. I 
donYthirikl Could act in the same way again; but 
God know* jonly you see I canndt hear other men 

condemned while I remember-*” He broke off 

withaSOrtdfgasp, and added hurriedly, “I wish 
to Heaven 1 had never needed to tell you; for of 
course I know what you think of me now.” 

Helooked at Helen; but she never raised her 
eyes ; and I answeredquickly— 

W I wish you had notj Dude; There was no 
occasion; but I am very sorry for you—-from my 
soul I am, old fellow." 

I would have given him my hand; but though he 
said, “ Thank you, Fred,” as if) he meant it, his 
eyes never left Helen’s face. She had never moved 
or looked up once since he began. I feel sure now 
that she knew from the commencement that he. Was 
speakirtg of himself; but it was only when he saM, 
“/wasthe rtan* that her face, which had been 
white tmUte*&p^ftt»hed scarlet as though tile 


again. 

Next day we parted. I was busy all the morning 
over farming accounts, and did not know Ducie was 
going till the dogcart was at the door, and he came 
in to bid me good-bye. Then I saw he was much 
agitated, and I urged him to stay, using Helen’s 
name. H« lips quivered, but he only said— 

“ I have’ already seen your cousin. Good-bye, 
Fred, and thank you for all your kindness." 

Five minutes later he was gone. I said nothing, 
but 1 went to 'look for Miss Helen ;, and found 
her mopihg in the library, with a face like a ghost, 
and red rims to her eyes. 

She mumbled something about a headathe, I 
waived the remark loftily, and taxed her with 
having refused my friend. She reddened like a 
rose, and said haughtily that she had done ho such 
thing. He had not ‘had the presumption to ask 
her. 

“Presumption I” quoth I, “and to ask a little 
vixen! Ah 1 w«U,you have sent him away ; and 
what’s mom; you will never see Him again." 
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At this she paled and panted a little; then 
flushed up again, and answered— 

"•Oh lyes, we shall, and quite as soon as we want 
him, I date say. Oh 1 how can you care for him ? 
—the cruel, dastardly—Oh! ” 

This made me angry, for I don't like hitting a 
man when he's down; and the vision of poor Ducie’s 
handsome face, with the haggard, beaten look on it, 
as he shook his head to all my hospitable hopes of 
soon seeing him again, rather haunted me. So 1 
set myself to bully Helen by way of retaliation, told 
her she was a proud, self-righteous gid, who didn’t 
deserve to be loved at all; that she had probably 
sent a fine young fellow to the bad; that she had 
no right to judge anybody»that if Dude bad acted 
a coward’s part two years ago, he had taken a hero's 
last mght; that I doubted very much whether she 
would have had the courage to stand up and 
blacken herself for ever in the eyes of any one she 
loved; that 1 couldn't; and that it was a braver 
and a nobler deed than saving tea men’s lives. 

Would you believe it? in the middle of my abuse 
she suddenly bursts into tears, and instead of 
quarrelling with me, throws herself into my arms 
and sobs out— 

“ Oh, Fred I so it was. Oh 11 never thought of 

that; and I told him—I told him-Oh, dear ! oh, 

dear !*’ 

“ Wh#t did you teU him?” 

“ 1 told him 1 never wished to see him again, 
because he could never do anything brave enough 
toblotout the memory of that dreadful, dreadful 
day." 

“ And what did he say ? ” 

“ He said, * You never shall* Oh, Fred, Fred I 
what shall I do?” 

“ Do? Write and tell him you are very sorry, 
and ask him to come back again”—a piece of sen¬ 
sible advice at which Mi® Helen springs up, 
dashes away her tears, says indignantly, “Thank 
you, Fred, I have not quite lost my self-respect yet, 
even if your friend has lost his,” and marches off to 
her own room. 

I went back to my accounts, and finished them. 

Days and weeks slipped by. Our house was 
hardly empty before I was off myself on a visit to 
the home of my beloved. Then the hunting season 
began; the Hall was again filled with guests, and 
in the constant round of sport, merriment, and ex¬ 
citement,* 1 must confe® that the little incident 
concerning Dude’s departure escaped my mind. 
Neither did I notice the change in Helen’s looks, 
and how rapidly she was losing colour, flesh, and 
spirits, ^11 she looked like the shadow of hue former 
self. You see she never lost her prettines *; and 
then a oertain little maid was spending her Christ 
mas with us,*nd ti*at to kself was reason for not 
being parttettbriydbsetvafrt of other women's, ap* 
.peaxance. 
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Was it the day before, Christmas Eve that the 
governor told me Lord de Laine had pro pos ed to 
Helen and been refused ? I thihkso-*lta*»otsore. 
Apyway, it was that day that I first noticed the 
girl’s white face, and spoke to her of Duefe,. Her 
sweet eyes flashed up instantly, and she an¬ 
swered— -' 

“ Would you like to have him hem tfrjs Christ¬ 
mas?" . t 

“ My dear, you told him never to cam again.” 

“Theft I was wrong, for it Is not my house” 
{hypocritically!). 

“ You are mistress in it, and 111 have no friends 
here whom the mistress cannot welcome. 11 

She blushed up lngh, put her hand on my arm, 
and said enthusiastically— 

“ All your friends are welcome to me, Fred. 
Please write and ask him at once.” 

I did so. Shall I ever forget her face when the 
answer came ? Mr. Dude had sailed for the Cape 
three days before, in the royal mail steamship 
Tamar. 

We all know the end of that good vessel; hoar 
she encountered hard weather off the Azores; how 
she sprang a leak which no pumping day and night 
could bring under; how the boats were hoisted wolf 
with just enough seamen to work the oars, the 
passengers lowered into them- one byone, women 
and children first, men afterwards, in peffect disci¬ 
pline and order; and how, rise all were fish, the 
captain, standing on the poop deck, pane the list, 
command to pull away out of- the vortex of the 
sinking ship; and the men in the boats, obeying, 
saw the gallant vessel, with captain, crew, and 
officers standing hand in hand, brave and resolute 
to the last, settle heavily down into a deep trough 
of the waves, and disappear for ever from mortal 
ken. 

Ah, me 1 all English hearts were thrilling with 
the story in those days. It makes mine ache now 
to recall it. 

The boats reached the Azores in safety two days 
later without having lost a soul; but it was not for 
months, not till every inquiry had been made, 
not till I had gone down to Southampton myself, 
and interrogated the rescued passengers one by 
one, that we heard how, when the boats were ail 
but full, and there was only one passenger to 
descend, one of the crew cried out m despair, 
“Oh, my little wife and child 1” and fhe pa*- 
senger, a tail, dark-eyed young man, turned to 
him and said, “Trike my place. There is no one 
iv>innjm g to me at home/’ and had stood by 
the captain’s side at the last moment, and waved 
his hat to his friends in the boats in a cheery 
good-bye. 

I found out that sailor, arid he gave me * scrap 
of paper, which he >aaid the gentleman had torn 
from Ms pocket-book and giten him as he mem 
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over the side. It Was to Helen, and contained ingj and when she was dead I saw the first smile 
tfapfra words— on her pale Kps which had ever shone there since 

u Gtd bleu you. I hav« tamed my rijjjlit to meet you she sfint her loVCT AWay, tO prove that a ffian may 

heaven at tesat. “H. P. Dean,’* die a hero's death thoughin life he has been once 

T Two years later Helen left us to keep that meet- a coward. Theo. Gift. 
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HESTER MORLEY’S PROMISE. 

BY HBBBA STBBTYOH, 

AUTHOR OF "THE DOCTOR'* DILEMMA," ETC. ETC. 


, CHAPTER THE THIRD," 
f,C- , THE PASTOR’S DEATH. 

THE -church at Little Aston was by np means Carl i 
BramweHs ideal church. With the exception of 
the Waldrons and Morleys, it consisted almost 
excWyt&y -of very ordinary persons, of little edu¬ 
cation* and not over-enjightehed religion. 

Their number was not so lajge as that of his 
feUow-«fttdsnt% every ope pf. whose faces he could 
read as he preached to- them.' Hut these people 
lobbtaf *t. him were his souls. Their eyes were 
the ;-ppe$ 'windows of spirits who were to be fed by 
him. A fine film of tears threw a hazy glory over 
tbeqir .lie. Saw nothing of the smallness of their 
very common church. 

Carl’s blue eyes grew dim as he sat at Mr. 
Waldron's right hand,‘in & square pew under the 
pulpit; and he felt,what an awful thing it is 
to take the care of souls. 

He was so rapt in this enthusiasm, that he neither 
heard Mr. Waldron speak, hpr the congregation 
rise to their feet, until a voice dose beside him, a 
voice . soft and sweet and clear, suddenly rang 
through his trance and startled: him as with an ! 
electric shock. It was nothing more than a voice 
Starting the tune for the hymn about to be sung, but 
Carl turned his head quickly to the spot whence it 
sounded.. He could not be mistaken as to who were 
the white-haired and sorrow-stricken man and the 
young girl standing closely at his side; and his own 
face dashed and bunted with an uncontrollable 
emotion as he‘Caught the glance of both their eyes. 
It was a hymn of welcome, and he could have 
. wept, but for very shamefaoedness, as be listened 
to it. 

His eyes were still dazzled, and his heart beating 
painfully, when, after Mr. Waldron had said what 
he had to say in introducing him to his church, he 
was obliged to stand up alone and face his people, 
to give utterance to some of the feelings of hie heart 

towards thqm. 

He was speaking with a simple eloquence and 
earnestness, when the vestry door near to him 
was opened softly, mod his friend Grant stepped 
to Mr. 1Waldx«a> side,, and whispered some¬ 


thing in his ear. Carl paused, and Mr. Waldron 
addressed die meeting in a hurried and trembling 
voice. 

u Brethren,” he said, our dear old pastor, who 
has been very ill, as you all know, is now on the 
point of death, and he desires to see his young 
colleague immediately, with brother Motley and 
myself. The necessity is urgent, and we must 
leave you at once. Let some among you engage 
in prayer.” 

A dead silence prevailed while Call, with Mr. 
Waldron and John Morley, quitted the lighted 
chapel, and plunged into the darkness of the 
streets. 

To Carl it seemed more like one of the many 
dreams of his student life than the sober reality 
that it was. His ecstasy of emotion was not yet 
Over; the voices that had welcomed him were still 
ringing in his ears. Yet he was here in the unlit 
street, following in silence as Mr. Waldron walked 
before, and with a second companion, known only 
to him by his melancholy history. He was going, 
too, to witness -the death of an old man, his co- 
pastor, whom he had never seen. It could be only 
a dream. If there was anything real in this night’s 
experience, it was that his ears had heard a voice 
which would make his heart restless till he could 
hear it again. 

They sopn reached the minister's little house, 
and saw one window brightly illuminated by the 
light which the dulled eyes of the dying often need 
as they go down into- the valley of darkness. Carl 
shook off the enthralment and bewilderment of his 
fancies, and roused himself to realise the scene be 
was about to witness. Mr. Waldron 'knocked 
gently at the door, and it was opened in an instant 
by a wdman who awaited their arrival; A fine of 
light fell down the little garden they had crossed, 
and for the first time Gari becaineaware that Grant 
was following them, andwith him a slight girlish 
figure, whose face was- vejh&4 *' 

He had not time to tod tome, for Mr. Waldron 
and John Morley had gone Into, and were already 
ascending the staircase. The chamber into which 
they entered was barely and scantily furnished. 
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except with books, for it had evidently hear the 
study of the dying man, as well as his bedroom. 
Their footsteps sounded loudly as they strode 
across the bare and creaking boards. Hie cur¬ 
tains of faded chintz were drawn back from the 
bed, and the old minister’s palsied head, propped 
up with pillows, was turned anxiously towards 
them. He fastened his glaring eyes upon Carl, 
and the two other men also turned their gaze in¬ 
stinctively upon him: Mr. Waldron, in his hale 
and hearty old age, which as yet was only grey 


of whom they were both ambassadors. Carl's eyes 
grew clear, and shone with the kindling of a chival¬ 
rous enthusiasm upon the thsre aged-men who 
confronted him. •? '}■ . 

u Yes,” he said, grasping tbe chiflya»d Wrinkled 
hand of the dying man in his Own* '" I am your 
brother, and l am ready to' take yoifr work when 
you lay it'down. What is it you will hove me do ? 
I havejnany years toiive and work in yet* 

“There is Hester standing behind ytmf answered 
Mr. Watson. 



with the coming shadow; and John Morley, with 
his air of a century of suffering, which caused, him 
to equal the dying man in. his burden of years. 
These three old men laced him, and looked upon 
his youth with profound interest Again he felt 
himself in a dream, and the silence grew intolerable 
to him. It was broken by the old pastor stretching 
out his withered and shaking hand to him, and 
breathing the word, u Brother.” 

The single word, spoken in the thin and laboured 
voice df death, possessed a peculiar pathos, link¬ 
ing as it did the old man, who was putting nff his 
mortality, with his young successor, rich in vigorous 
life An eternal brotherhood linked all men together 
in an unbroken chain with the Divine elder Brother,. 


She had glided in with her noiseless step, and 
stood near to him, waiting to approach more closely 
the old minister. Mr. Waldron’s features bright¬ 
ened for an instant, and Mr. Watson raised his 

head eagerly. . 

“ Come near to me, Hester,” he wad. M There h 
nothing that you may not hear. Wait a moment, 
all of you ; I have something to say to yon." 

He lay still for a few minutes, collecting his 
thoughts j and Carl looked round the bare room, 
whose emptiness and bareness made more chilly 
the atmosphere of death. Was this to be the end 
! of the career upon which he had entered this even- 
j ing? He did not dare to turn his eyes to the 
I place where Hester sat, beside the pillow of her old 
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friend j but he saw her, vaguely and indistinctly, 
beo4fo& over him, and wiping the damp cold fore* 
head with her handkerchief. There had been a 
thought of his own death all day in Call's mind, as 
there is in every time of unusual agitation to a 
sensitive and visionary spint; but it had not been 
a solitary and almost friendless death like this. 

“ 1 must speak,” said the minister, in a sad and 
well-mgh querulous voice; “ I have had very much 
to bear upon my soul because of my church. It 
has been a heavy charge ; and there is a great deal 
to be done yet before it Will be without spot or 
blemish. The task has been too hard for me. 

1 pray God ybu tnay be stronger for his service than 
I have been.*' 

“ God looks Upon your work With other eyes than 
yourtj?' said Carl. “ You will hear him say, ‘ Well 
done, gdod and faithful servant: entefr thou into the 
joy of thy Lord.’” 

The dim eyes brightened a little as Carl’s voice 
repeated the familiar words ; but he shook his al¬ 
ready trembling head <1 ,sppndmg%. 

“ Nay, but I have not barn faithful^’ he answered; 
“ I have been afraid to spe&k, and kept silence often 
and oftfcn*against toy conscience- Brethren, bear 
withme<bf Sontw. i amrtjttfoafraid of God than 
of divisions and yw» 

iid**l»en a heavy burden 
i p there has been a can* 

of'and self-will m your 
be castaway. You have 
made os fori it—foe church and me. You 
went too gfodk a man for us; there was no one 
to stand against you; and I never dared to say it 
till now." 

His voice fell into almost inarticulate whispers, 
and he paused for more strength, Perhaps never 
did a deacon feel more completely cenfodnded and 
thunderstruck beside his pastor’s death-bed than 
did Mr. Waldron; but it was not a time for him 
to protest against bis judgment. 

“As for you, dear brother Morley,” continued 
the painful voice, "you have been a continual 
sorrow and heaviness of heart to me. Look at 
what yOu are doing. You are throwing away your 
life, which ought to have been a blessing to all 
about you. You have made Hester's life a grief to 
her” 

“ It is not I who have done it,” replied John 
Morley, with a quivering face. 

“ Nay, but it is you," he urged ; “ surely the past 
should he forgotten. I am very sorrowful for 
Hester; she has had a sore burden to carry also 
Will you not take it from her ? Now you are all 
here, 2 commend her to you j for in me she will lose 
U fnend, and she cannot afford to lose any. She 
has been like a very dear daughter unto me. You 
will all take care of Hester.’’ 

He did net seem to aupect any answer, bat 


turned to Hester and smiled feebly upon her. 
A moment or two afterwards he resumed his 
speech, 

“Mychild,” he said* mm to havfe received 
you into my church to-day. Surely I may do it 
now in the presence of these witnesses. Hester, I 
give you the right band of fellowship, in token that 
you are received into the Church of Christ” 

He laid his right hand m hers, and closed his 
weary eyelids, Sinking back, as if exhausted, upon 
his pillow. Grant, who had stolen unperceived to 
the other side of the bed, placed his fingers upon 
his pulse, and made a sign to them to take Hester 
away. Carl bent down and put his mouth near to 
the ear of his dying colleague. 

“ I will stay with you till the end,” he said. 

“Ay, stay,” the old man whispered; “I have 
need of you. I am still afraid.” 

It was a long night, and Carl passed, it in 
scarcely interrupted reverie as he watched the last 
ebb of life receding slowly from the heart Of this 
stranger, to whom he found himself gpited by so 
strong a tie. t It was a night foil of checks and 
chills upon &s young enthusiasm. ,, The charge 
even of this humble church had hefp^ipp garden- 
some for its pastor. Towards the 
often and incoherently of Hester, and lyfcs1ma»ted 
for her, repeatedly recommending hoi ty,Graofc!^nd 
Carl. Then his voice sank mto whispered ftutmur- 
mgs, and breathed ha last word in a tope which no 
ear could catch. Carl had become the vfrt pastor 
of the church at little Aston, 

CHAPTEfc THK FOURTH. 

”a flash of light. 

iSii&i'KFAST was Just finished, but the family had 
not yet dispersed, when Carl reached Astern Court 
next momtnjf. There was a shade of embajftajs- 
ment m Mr. Waldron's greeting, for he copld not 
forget that this young mall, who was under his 
patronage, had heard administered to him the 
sharpest rebuke it had ever been his lot to receive. 
Yet at bob Jin he was too true a man, and too 
sincere a Christian, to resent his dying pastor’s 
reproach. He shook Carl’s hand therefore with 
more warmth than Usual, and looked cordially into 
his worn face, which was weary with the watching 
and the meditations of the night. Robert, who had 
been about to quit the table, lingered to listen to 
his report, with a secret impatience to hear what 
had occurred at the meeting the night before, and 
to ascertain whether Carl and Hester had yet seen 
one another. Miss Waldron was the first to in¬ 
quire after the minister. 

“ He is dead,” answered Carl, with foe brevity of 
emotion. 

“ And what was the last trtteraKrirt df our beloved 
pastor ?” sha ashed. She had rather looked down 
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upon the meek and timid old man during lus life¬ 
time ; but she possessed the common and morbid 
curiosity for knowing the last words of the dying. 

“It was inarticulate,” replied Carl evasively; 
“his voice failed him an hour or two before he 
died.” , 

“But,” persisted Miss Waldron, “there must 
have been some last saying! which were articulate 
before he lost his voice. The last words of dying 
saints are very precious, and they should he made 
the property of the church.” 

“ He was speaking chiefly of two of the members 
of his church,” said Carl; with reluctance; “it was 
his dying charge to me as his successor. He 
committed to my care those for whom he felt the 
greatest anxiety.” 

“ And who might these be ?” mused Miss Wal¬ 
dron ; “ two members of the church ! We can be 
of use to you here. You know nothing of your 
flock as yet, but we know them. Whom did our 
dear pastor so specially commend to your charge?" 

Carl looked round at each face with doubt and 
irresolution. If Miss Waldron had been alone he 
would not have hesitated to tell her all; but how 
could he mention John Morley and Hester before 
Robert ? Mr. Waldron divined the reason of his 
reluctance, and would not yield to avoiding the 
utterance of John Motley’s name. 

“ I can tell you, I believe,” he said, addressing 
his daughter; “ it would be Hester and her father.” 

A rapid tremor of agitation ran through Robert 
Waldron’s frame, and he rose hurriedly from his 
chair as if to leave them altogether; but he only 
walked to the window, and stood looking out upon 
the terrace before it. 

“ But Hester is no member of the church,” said 
Miss Waldron, almost peevishly; “ and I want to 
know however she came to be present at the 
church-meetmg last night." 

“ I gave her permission to be present,” replied 
Mr, Waldron, in a mild deprecating tone; “ and, 
my dear, Mr. Watson received her into the church 
last rught before he died. It was no doubt informal; 
but I was present, and so was Mr. Bramwell, and 
her father. There was something very affecting in 
it, I assure you.” 

The tears stood in Mr. Waldron’s eyes at the 
recollection. Everything which concerned Hester 
touched the softest part of Ids nature; and Miss 
Waldron' would have been struck with Utter amaze¬ 
ment at her father’s folly^if she could fbr a moment 
have, seen into the dose recesses of his heart 

*' I never in all my life heard of such a thing,” 
she exclaimed, pronouncing the words slowly and 
with marked emphasis ; “what could you all have 
been thinking of? Hester Morley at the death-bed 
of Mr. Watson 1 That- girl is the most singular 
giri I ever met with. I do not consider her fit for 
cbardb«RUNBl>erddp^ as yet She has the Most 


independent notions, and no dear faith in one 
doctrine. Poor girl ! she has gncwm up under 
great disadvantages." , 

She stopped abruptly, for it was impossible 
to enumerate Hester’s disadvantages bewjta Her 
brother, who was chafing and fuming Kvardly, but 
who did not care to leave the room, as long as 
Hester was the topic of the conversation. ., 

“What disadvantages?” asked t*ii absently, 
speaking only because Miss Waldron paused. 

She darted an apologetic and breeching gi&ncfc 
at Robert, who now turned round with a feed daric 
with anger. 

“ Mr. Bramwell,” he said in a tope which startled 
Carl from his absence of mind, “ I suppose it is 
your right to leam the domestic history of your 
people, and I will leave you to hear that of the 
Morleys from my sister.” 

He walked out of the room without' giving Carl 
time to answer; and Miss Wald ton threw herself 
back in the chair, with her handkerchief to her 
eyes. Mr. Waldron, with an expression of shame 
and pam upon his face, w&s about to speak, when 
Carl interrupted him gently. 

“ I know it all,” he said ; “ 1 knew it long before 
I had any thought of coming here. Grant wrote 
to me, and told me aft. he then knew, at the time 
he was attending Mr. Robert WaWrbn "in Mr. 
Moriey’s house, about nine months age.” 

Mr. Waldron regarded Carl with an air of pro¬ 
found astonishment, mingled,With incredulity, as 
to whether he had heard him aright; and Mi$s 
Waldron dropped her handkerchief, and turned a 
bewildered gaze upon him. 

“Attending my son in John Morle/s house!” 
ejaculated Mr. Waldron; “what did you say, Mr. 
Bramwell?” 

“ It cannot be a secret to you,” answered Carl, 
taken by surprise himself; * surely you knew it, 
Miss Waldron? Your brother was almost mur¬ 
dered at the door of Mr. Moriey’s house about nine 
months ago.” 

“ Robert had an accident nine months ago,” she 
said, “through which Mr. Grant nursed him ; but 
it was at Bechbury, twenty miles from here.” 

“I have done wrong,” cried Carl, with a look 
and tone of concern j “but it could not occur to me 
for an instant that you did not both know the facts. 
I knew that he wished the secret kept from the 
townspeople, which I very well understood. I beg 
of you not to betray my indiscretion to him, if 
you wish me to gain his esteem and friendship; it 
would only prejudice hint against me.” 

He spoke with extreme earnestness, and ad¬ 
dressed himself rather to Mr. Waldron than to 
his daughter. With her hie felt sure that he was 
S2tfc« * 

“But what is ft?*' asked Mr, Waldron, with 
impetuosity j “htfUMC know the whole of It now. 
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Whitt .did you say? Robert almost murdered at 
John Worley’s door!" 

-“Grant can tell you a11 about it,” said Carl j 
“tyxt if he will not, I will read his letter again, or 
put it into your hands, on condition that you do 
not betray either of us to your son. If I could see 
any good to result from letting him know of it, I 
would make no condition at all; but I do not.” 

“I will go and question Grant this moment,” 
exclaimed Mr. Waldron, hurrying away with more 
than ordinary energy, and leaving his daughter 
alone with Carl. There had been very much to 
excite and trouble her in the foregoing conversation, 
for Robert, hart already insinuated to her his own 
apprehensions relating to Carl and Hester. It had 
been donewith caution and fitukt, but there was a 
dread in the depths of her own heart with which it 
exactly coincided. It would be hard indeed if he 
were so soon to cease to belong exclusively to her¬ 
self. Carl drew nearer, and appealed to her in a 
tone of earnest but deferential importunity. 

“ Mr. Watson committed Hester Morley to the 
care of Grant and myself,” he said, “ but what can 
we do for her ? .It i? you, who are so good, and to 
whom the Master has entrusted so many talents, 
who should be the friend of this lonely girl. I do 
not know Ufhat calamity Mr. Watson feared for her, 
but there seemed some special dread about her 
future. What could 1 do to protect her from 
sorrow and danger? I will indeed be her friend, 
but you are wiser and better than I, a woman like 
herself; your heart has a purity and tenderness 
unknown to man. You will be her friend, even as 
you are already so generously and so nobly mine?" 

He Spoke with eloquent wdrath, and approached 
her so closely that his hand nearly touched hers. 
There was a peculiar fascination about the mere 
presence of a young and pleasing woman, such as 
she appeared to him; and this morning he felt 
more than usually the need of a woman’s gentle 
ministry to chase away the gloomy impressions of 
the night. 

“Ah!” sobbed Miss Waldron, with very real 
and very bitter tears, “ I am so much your friend 
that I.,tremble for you, so impulsive and so in¬ 
experienced as you are. I am older than you, and 
have seen much, both in the church and in the 
world. I foresee that you may attain to great 
eminence and usefulness ; but a single false step at 
the outset of your career may become your .ruin. 
Be warned in time. 1 am frank with you because 
1 feel a great regard for you. Leave the charge of 
poor Hester Morley to me, and do not, take , too 
great an interest yourself in her welfare. She is 
young and foolish, and might draw you into a diffi¬ 
culty it would be hard to escape from.” 

Miss Waldron succeeded in pronouncing these 
sentences ip a tone penetrated with candour and a 
deep concern in him. The hot, quick blood of his 
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sensitive nature had mounted to his face, and 4 
spark of almost angry resentment had , kindled in 
his eyes; but he could not steel himself against 
her agitation and tears. There was subtle, deli¬ 
cious flattery in this warm interest of a woman, his 
elder and superior, which compensatedfor -the gall 
of the admonition. What she rftised her eyes to 
him, sparkling through her tears, they met a glance 
in his which made her heart glow with a sensation 
altogether new to her. Her eyelids dropped and 
her lips trembled, but she mastered her emotion 
sufficiently to resume the conversation in a some¬ 
what lighter tone. 

“ I speak for your sake,” she said. “ Hester 
has a certain amount of beauty, which would make 
it excusable for a man young as you are to be 
attracted by it. But I know of no one so unsuit¬ 
able to become a prominent member of any church, 
such as a minister’s wife should be. Of course, 
some day you will fall in love and marry,* but 1 
trust not with Hester Morley. She is visionary 
and unsound in the faith ; she is not to be trusted. 
There is not the spirit of the daily cross in her. 
Though she is in the church, she belongs to the 
world. Her only friend is a frivolous Frenchwoman 
of the lower orders—a Papist; and Hester herself 
owns that she makes no effort to convert her. She 
says that she is too old for change, and too dark 
to understand our pure and lofty creed. 1 shall 
insist some day upon bearing the bread of life to 
this famishing soul; for Hester, who sees her fre¬ 
quently, does not feed her with a single crumb. 
You can judge how unfit she is for a post of honour 
in the vineyard. Therefore I warn you beforehand. 
‘ As a jewel of gold in a swine’s snout, so is a fair 
woman which is without discretion.’ ” 

With this harsh quotation hurled at Hester, Miss 
Waldron concluded her admonition, and Carl re¬ 
mained silent. Seeing the impression she had 
produced, she recommended him, with an air of 
sisterly sweetness, to seek some repose before 
entering on the necessary preparations for the ser¬ 
vices of hi*, "first Sunday as pastor of the church. 
Carl obeyed with alacrity, and shut himself up in 
his own room for the rest of the morning. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 
grant's opinion. 

In the meantime Mr. Waldron was hastening with 
all speed to find Grant, before he left his lodgings 
to make his morning call upon his patients, whose 
number, was increasing with fair rapidity under the 
prestige of Mr. Waldron’s patronage.' He burst 
upon him just as he was preparing to go out, and 
lost no time in beating about die bush. As. a 
statesman Mr. Waldron had known no tactics, 
except that of asking straightforward and pungent 
questions; and he tried no other means now. 
Grant was as frank as himself, and having a 
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greater respect for hint than for his son, and being 
rather glad at Carl’s inadvertence, he soon put Mr. 
Waldron into possession of all the facts he knew. 

“But what rancour there must be in John Mor¬ 
ley’s soul 1 ” cried Mr. Waldron, sinking into a 
chair, and resting both his hands upon the arms 
of it “ I can barely credit it, Grant. Were you 
convinced then, both of you, that he, and nobody 
else, could have struck the blow ?” 

“ Is there any other man that owes him such a 
grudge?” asked Grant bhmtiy. 

“ Oh, 1 don’t know," he answered, in accents 
almost peevish, and with a gesture as if he would 
have nothing to do with it. “ My son has wounded 
me to the very quick, and I have ceased to seek 
out his faults. He will have to bear the conse¬ 
quences himself, here and hereafter.” 

His upright head sank a little on his breast, and 
his eyes, bright and undimned still, met Grant’s re¬ 
gard ruthfully. 

“ You are too hard upon him,” said Grant, with 
an honest plainness which was as honey to Mr. 
Waldron. “ I would stake my head that this is the 
only folly of which he has been guilty; and he was 
little more than a boy when he fell into it. He 
was four years younger than I am, and, dear me ! 
what I might have done if I’d been rich and idle, 
and an only son, like him !” 

Mr. Waldron breathed more calmly, and the 
rigid muscles about his mouth relaxed into the 
expression which generally served him as a smile. 
But his mind recurred to John Morley. 

“ Yet how could you account for him taking you 
into his own house?” he asked. 

“ He could do nothing else,” answered Grant. “I 
walked into the nearest house with your son in my 
arms, and Hester had let me in before he knew 
anything of it. To screen himself he was obliged to 
let us remain. Neither of us believes that he had 
any previous design to attack him; but seeing him 
sauntering about the street which he was forbidden 
to enter, John Morley was overcome by a sudden 
access of revenge and passion. A blow struck more 
warily must have killed him; half an inch, ay, the 
tenth of an inch would have done it.” 

“But what weapon did he use?" asked Mr. 
Waldron, shuddering. 

“ Some days afterwards,” Grant replied, “ 1 saw 
in his workshop several iron bars, from a foot and a 
half to four feet in length. They are used for screw¬ 
ing up the binding-presses. If one of these hap¬ 
pened to be at hand it would form a likely weapon.’’ 
i am afraid it must be true,” said Mr. Waldron. 

“Iam sure of it,” replied Grant 

“But, how then?” he exclaimed, “you choose 
this man for your friend, you visit him daily, be¬ 
lieving him all the while to be a murderer !” 

“ No more a murderer than you or I ? said Grant 
calmly. “I have studied John Morley; he is as 


soft-hearted as a woman, always apt to be over¬ 
whelmed by the sin and misery of the world. To 
him there must be a constant pressure of despair* 
from the thought of the sin add misery of the wife 
he has loved and lost If he knew far certain t&at 
she was dead, half his burden would fall oft. When 
he saw your son, a frenzy seized him, and I do not 
wonder at the blow he struck. In many countries 
it would pass for a virtue rather than a crime." 

“ But he is a member of the church," said Mr. 
Waldron, “ and attends the means of grace.” 

“ Just now,” answered Grant, “ a long walk every 
day would be the best means of grace for him, and 
it would do him more good to be a member of the 
Alpine Club. The truth is, he is crusted over with 
morbid melancholy amounting to monomania. 
Why, I should commit a score of murders if I lived 
as he does, in the eternal gloom of that house ! So 
would you, Mr. Waldron.” 

“ Hush! there he is,” cried Mr. Waldron. 

In a window nearly opposite them could be seen 
the head of John Morley, set in the blaokened and 
decayed frame of the casement He stood motion- 
1 less, looking upwards with blank eyes which evi¬ 
dently saw nothing. The deep lines in Ms face 
seemed more furrowed than ever, and his whole 
aspect was one of grim and perpetual hopelessness. 
He glanced round once, and his eyes appeared to 
sweep the full range of their sight, a$ if searching 
for some object which he had lost, but which he 
had long since despaired of finding. Mr. Waldron 
watched him with painful and contending emotions. 

“ Grant,” he said, “ I'd give him half my posses¬ 
sions if they would do him any good. Yet he al¬ 
most killed my son, my only son! I feel nearer 
hating him than I ever felt towards any man. You 
do not know how a father feels. Why, it was only 
last night I shook the hand that had been raised 
against my boy’s life! I hope I am a Christian, 
God deliver me in his abundant grace from the 
devil 1 But to think what it would have been if 
Robert had been murdered, and I had never heard 
him speak again ' He was such a good boy once, 
Grant; a good, affectionate, conscientious boy was 
my Robert. Bob I called him then. And that man 
yonder had nearly killed him! I wish he would take 
half my fortune, and go away out of the country. 
But to-morrow I shall see him at chapel, and next 
week he will stand beside me at the grave of our old 
pastor. I had better go home and think it all over 
quietly by myself; and may God give me grace to 
prove myself a true Christian.’’ 

He wrung Grant’s hand convulsively, and took a 
last furtive glance at the grey, despairing face in 
the window opposite. Then he retraced his steps 
homewards, and, like Carl Bramwell, shut himself 
up in his room alone, to think over the discovery of 
John Morley’s crime and Robert’s danger. 

HUB OF CHAPTER HIS FIFTH. 
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* PICTURES AND 

HERE is more “k” a frame 
tip? the, a^crt work’ of art 
l 9wf§*§( xjpflf ’' which it enfolds. 'Take -the 
HkV iK® WjfT best-executed painting and 
4 - " diyeipt it of its ..gilded spr- 
' tOWWOv ■ ' rowr ^i , % s > >t will remind 
you of a u fashionable’’ who has 
•> V A. forgotten to include a neat shirt- 
. collar and a wcU-starched cravat 
in his otherwise highly finished toilette. The 
ordinary visitor to a public, exhibition of paint¬ 
ings, unless he be by trade, a carver and gilder, 
pays but little regard to the decorative part of the 
show, and yet If this important element were absent 
how very conspicuous it would appear! A gallery 
of unfrained works of art would be a$ dull and con¬ 
fusing as a theatrical, performance unaided by scenic 
effects." No artist, however great his reputation, 
considers his handiwork complete until his favourite 
carver icofnes to put the finishing tquch in the shape 
of a gilded prosceniunuA handsome frame “covers” 
(and top often encircles!)’ a multitude of defects. 

“Wait till you come and see it in the frame!” 
is the apology of many an aspirant whose frameless 
production stahas under your hypercritical eye. 
But when framing-day arrives what a difference is 
there i The worV which seemed to you crude and 
insignificant in point of size has redoubled its 
attractions for you now. Dazzled by the blaze of 
“burnish” and," * orriiolu,” you discover beauties 
which were not there before- There is a tone, a 
harmony, a connection, a finish which you cannot 
account for. Possibly you may attribute the im¬ 
provements to the artist’s'increased labours. 

He has, you think, so tpsppak, put the “ spurt” 
On at the lart^ and by means of "his varnishes, his 
mediums, his glazes, or his scumbles, he has suc¬ 
ceeded in producing in one day allthat you con¬ 
sidered was wanting the day before. If you are a 
patron you"’wfll feel more disposed to open your 
chequebook to the framed production, than you 
would have felt if you had seen it under less favour¬ 
able circumstances. Artists m general look forward 
with great pleasure to the day when their picture shall 
be sufficiently advanced for the framing stage of it. 

Many pointers find it impossible to finish their 
production before they have viewed it in its frame, 
and on this account most of them work upon their 
picture in that condition. 

There are fashions in frames as there are in 
everything' else. Our painting grandfathers were 
more lavish with their pictorial adornments than 
we, as is observed in old family pictures at ancient 
mansions. Their frames, like their coaches, were 
heavier-looking and more cumbersome than are 
ours. They delighted in ponderous scroll-work, 
-flowers, afcd shells ; and' even Cupids, Venuses, and 
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birds were notinfrequently included The Italians 
-rand npbfoly the Eforenrines>--at one time made 
curving and. gilding, a special branch of the fine 
arts, and the Florentine frame,> carved entirely out 
of the solid wood, and highly burnished in every 
part, is still a favourite pattern with the Tuscans. 

In the galleries of the UffizL and. Pitti Palaces at 
Florence, many curious examples of ancient carving 
are shown. ' The far-famed picture by Raphael of 
fire Madonna della Seggiola is encompassad by 
one of the widest and most elaborate frames ever 
constructed. The proportions of this massive or¬ 
nament far exceed the dimensions of its priceless 
contents. The portion nearest the picture is oval¬ 
shaped, the outside being square. Broad leaves, 
huge flowers, Cupids, and other decorations enter 
into its composition, and the gilding being kept 
scrupulously clean, this remarkable piece o#** furni¬ 
ture,” as it might be called, forms a most conspicuous 
object in the gallery. 

f* Equally elaborate frames, though less tasteful 
than that just described, may be seen -in some of 
the art-qoltections in this country. Our National 
Gallery contains numerous examples, and here will 
be found those rare architectural devices which, 
centuries ago, were so closely allied with most 
paintings intended for secular purposes. Gilding 
in the days of our ancestors was indeed con¬ 
sidered such an important element in religious art, 
that not only the frame but the entire background 
of the picture was covered with a thin layer of gold. 

A very remarkable specimen of frame-carving is 
at present on view at the Bethnal Green Museum. 
This frame reminds the spectator of a Louis Quatorze 
console table, or an elaborate looking-glass. Lost 
in admiration for the frame, the visitor is altogether 
oblivious of the modest portrait of an Italian lady 
which it embellishes, but sadly overwhelms. 

Our modern exhibition frame is less pretentious, 
though our living painters will tell you that they 
find it equally costly. Every artist has his own 
favourite pattern, but modem exhibitions have 
prescribed oertain framing rules, and the generality 
of show-pictures are framed more or less after the 
same mould. Occasionally an innovator appears 
.with a “ fancy” pattern made after hisltwn design, 
in which some of the characteristics of his picture 
are symbolised in gold. Followers of what has 
been termed, the .Eccentric school exhibit. their 
eccentricities; eyen in thpir frames, and birds, beasts, 
flowers, and fishes not infrequently participate in 
the gilded, production.. 

The shape of what is technically called the 
“ ftattor interior margin of frames, is sometimes 
varied to suit rise subject of a painting. Thus we 
have many varieties of the dome-shaped ftatt, the 
oval, the Gothic, and the triangular. Sometimes 
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the flatt—which, bemg usually nearest the picture, 
is considered an important part of the frame—is 
more or less wide. One artist has a preferenoe for 
exceedingly broad flatts, another uses a narrow one, 
or altogether eschews a margin. Frames consisting 
of the broad flatt only, or of a flatt slightly slotted 
by an ornamental border, are not uncommon. 

For this order of frame the eccentric gentlemen 
before named have a strange partiality. The gilding 
of these frames ts laid on m such a manner as to 
show the rough gram of the dak-wood which forms 
the basis, and in order to vary the monotony of this 
gilded oasis, ornaments resembling large buttons 
are placed upon it at intervals, and m some cases 
colour itself corresponding with the general " tone ” 
of the picture is fantastically introduced. 

The narrow “ double flatt” is the most popular 
style with artists, as it is said to increase the depth 
of the frame, and consequently lends distance to 
• the picture. A deeply hollowed frame is indeed a 
favourite form with most of the profession, especially 
with followers of the French and Dutch schools. 

The modem system of preserving the outsides 
of frames square and level—that is to say, without 
any projecting ornament—originates in a certain 
law prescribed by die Royal Academy, m which 
exhibitors are warned that “excessive breadth m 
frames, as well as projecting mouldings, may prevent 
pictures obtaining the situation they otherwise 
merit, and oval frames should be avoided, as they 
are difficult of arrangement.” In the case of water¬ 
colour painters the law is even more stringent 
“ Frames of miniatures,” it is stated, “whose 
greatest dimension is six inches, must not exceed 
two inches in width and one inch m depth, and m 
no instance must exceed two inches and a half m 
width and one in depth Nor will any miniatures 
be admitted m outer cases, unless they are made to 
fit close to the gilt frames. Gold mountings, arched 
tops, and coloured bordenngs of every descnption 
are inadmissible.” 

These regulations are, however, not always 
observed, and, especially' in the case of small oil- 
pamtings, the size of the frame often exceeds the 
dimensions of the picture. 

The carver and gilder has a technical name for 
every style of frame which the artist may select 
If you go into his store, he will show you a long 
narrow slab; upon which are arranged patterns or 
sections of frames for his customers to choose from. 
There is the popular “Alhambra” pattern, con¬ 
sisting of a moulding fretted and chased in imita¬ 
tion of the Arabesque. There axe endless varieties 
erf this highly approved pattern. Next m import¬ 
ance is the “ Greek,” which exhibits for its leading 
characteristic a Greek border or “key,” and is 
sometimes accompanied by an ontdr moulding, 
whose surface is hofljowed out, but which claims 
no other adornment than a senes of parallel 
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lines, sr “ fluting*,” as they are called ; each line, 
or fluting, being carefh% < bumhihed, and the spaces 
between “ormolu'll” ih **dea4”gold. 'Sdtfic fiwne* 
are almost exclusively Tepreaeflted' jfre $h«ted 
pattern, the monotony being relieved by ad infier 
border of M beads,” of an outer ifen, mekMi% ah. 
arrangement of laurels, oak-leaves, at A simple 
spiral ribbon. There axe also “JSgypfcutp * aad 
“ Byzantine ” frames, which, howeker, often "bear 
but a faint resemblance to these orders. 

Ornamented projecting comers are, {Or the reason 
already stated, almost entirely out of date, and the 
extreme angles of frames have little adorhment 
besides a flat leaf, or a crossed “ ribbon,” which 
serves chiefly to conceal die “ mitre,” or diagonal 
crevice formed by the joint. 

Gold, and white cardboard “mounts,” form no 
inconsiderable item in the framing art, These 
mounts, or “ passepartouts,” as they are sometimes 
called, are used chiefly for water-colour paintings 
or for crayon and other drawings. They are 
circular, square, dome-shaped, or oval, to suit the 
work which they encompass. The virtues of a 
drawing or a sketch are greatly enhanced after 
having been viewed under the favourable auspices 
of a white mount and a dear, spotless glass. 

As an instance of the value which artists attach 
to their frames, it may not be out of place here to 
cite an incident m the writer’s recollection A 
certain well-known landscape painter had such an 
inordinate fancy for viewing his picture m a gilt 
frame, that he invariably framed his work after the 
first colouring and general effect had been “ rubbed 
in,” and m this condition contrived to finish his 
painting My fnend had a reputation for rapid, 
though by no means slovenly, wotk ; and so facile 
was he with the brush, that it is reported that m 
less than a week a large and important work had 
been conceived, completed, and, what is better, dis¬ 
posed of This expeditious painter was usually 
represented m most of the leading exhibitions 
throughout the United Kingdom; but on one 
occasion the day for “sending in” contributions 
had altogether escaped his memory. Some friends 
who entered his studio on the appointed day m 
question reminded him of his omission. 

“Bless my soul 1 ” exclaimed our friend, “so 
this is the day, is it? How many hours does it 
want before the doors are closed ?*’ 

“About twelve,” replied one of his visitors, 
adding, “but if you have any work m hand, I 
must remind you that yon have only six hours of 
daylight for finishing it in.” 

“Then be good eaoqgh to reach me that 
frame.” 

The frame was produced and placed upon the 
easel The artist then' looked about for a clean 
canvas to fit-into it, bat m vam, no canvas of 
the required sue was to be found. 
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“WiU one of you fellows tun round to my colour- 
man's and bnng me a twenty-sixteen canvas ?” 

Some one volunfeered, and presently returned 
with a btan-new white “ cloth." 

•“ Now, be good enough all of you to mike your¬ 
selves scarce till six o’clock, when you may return, 
If you like, and see my exhibition picture.” His 
guests obeyed, but not before the great man had 
dashed on with a full brush the outline of his 
work. 

At six, to the minute, his guests returned, not to 
discover the artist immersed m his labours, but to 
find him quietly seated in hts arm-chair, smoking a 
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I favourite pipe, careering a fat bulldog, and contem¬ 
plating his wet but perfolby finished masterpiece. 

** Lucky you’re punctual,” he observed, without 
removing his gaze from the landscape before him. 
“ The man called half an hour ago to inquire if 1 
had any picture to send for exhibition, and 1 re¬ 
quested him to wait below till you returned.” 

That same landscape was hung in a good place 
m the exhibition; and the frame, which had been 
the origin of the hasty production, bore what is 
more pleasing to the artist’s eye than any frame— 
the “ star” which indicates —sic itur ad ariVa—that 
his picture is u Sold.” 



THE TALE HE TOLD. 


ISTEN, little wife; 

On my knee 

Lay that small head down, 
Curly, crisp, and brown 
So; now let it be 

I’ve a tale to tell— 
(Restless child, 
Wanting kisses now I 
There, then, on your brow. 
Are you reconciled?) 

Once there lived a man. 

Poor like me, 

One who painted well 
Things that wouldn’t S 9 II 
Many such there be. 

Oft he told himself 
(Wretched dog t) 

He must live his life 
Barren of a wife; 

She would be a clog. 

Being thus resolved, 

Out one day, 

Ail by chance he met, 

Walking in the wet— 

(What’s the matter, pray?) 


Stabbed him to the heart 
With the touch 
Of those fingers white, 
Supple, soft, and slight. 
(Saw you ever such ? ) 

Hands so Small and warm ! 

(Put them down!) 

Did the maiden miss 
That swift stolen kiss ? 
(Nay then, never frown.) 

It was wrong, I know, 
Impolite; 

But you see, swpet life, 

He only kissed his wife, 

As I do to-night. 

For he brought her home, 
Set her there, 

Drew the fairy face, 

Strove with toil to trace 
Every feature fhir; 

Till the picture shone 
Like a sun, 

And with joyful awe 
That poor painter saw 
. Sudden glory won. 


Met a little girl, 

Doty, drenched; 

And her e^es* soft blue 
Pierced him through and through: 
All his wisdom quenched. 


And} as I’ve been told— 
Nay, I’m sure— 

That sweet picture sold 
For its weight in gold, 
Flung upon the floor. 


Trembling on a stone, 
Raised above 

Foul, black streams of mud, 
There the maiden stood: 

Stood and stole his love. 

/ 

Well, not stole (be still') 

Yet ’twas so. 

As he took her hand, 
Helped her to the land, , 

* Swift she dealt the blow: 


And the selfish m an i 
Knowing well 
That, without the aid 
Of that blue-eyed maid. 
He could never sell— 

Pictures good or bad, 
Both were nil— 

Kept her all his life, 

Kept her for a wife, 

Keeps her, darling, still. 


* 
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DISAPPOINTED. 



“trusting forgottrn.” 


f N the opera house on the first of May, She sat amid tire singing, 

While Patti's notes were ringing, ' With a cross of care on her beauty rare 

As cold and fair as a statue there Its bitter shadow flinging. 

Vou VII.—New Ssries. ' 
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There were jewels of light in her locks of gold, 
Wet jewels on her lashes. 

You could not tell, look ever so well, 

1 Which gleamed in, brighter flashes, 

The gem to sell, or the tear that fell. 

As grief on grandeur clashes. 

For that single night in the sad, slow year 
The weary heart had waited ; 

And she kept that night in her constant sight 


On throne inviolated; 

When her trusty knight his love could plight, 
And prove it unabated. 

Oh, trystmg forgotten ! ' Oh, watch all in vain! 

While Patti’s notes are swelling, . 

He has thrown away, in, his careless play, 

That love ahloveexc'e^Bgj , v , •' , 

Andthc first of May is a barren day 
Of Love’s entombment telling. 


CONTEMPT OF COURT. 


*summary proceedings in the 
1 ^cases of Messrs. Onslow, Whal- 
$ r ;H Ie y> **4 Skipworth have set the 

1 J- jP public thinking as to how far the 

I mJSm I ma i est y °f the law may assert it* 
self over the conduct of the pri- 
F vate dividual; further attention 
tik'W' * ^infi called to the severe sen- 
tence imposed- by Mr. Justice 
Lawson on the editor of the Ulster 'Ex- 
ylG/ amine?■; for certain comments upon a trial; 

'V whilst a recent judgment in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench was sufficiently unanimous to 
prove to the public that the judges of the 
superior courts are determined that they, and 
they alone, shall have power to inflict fine or im¬ 
prisonment, or both, upon such delinquents as shall 
commit contempt within the jurisdiction of the 
courts. . 

What h contempt of court is, how and to what 
extent it may be punished, it is intended in this 
article to esSfliun. , 

“ A contempt,” says Viper, “is a disobedience to 
the / court, cr i Bh opposing or despising the authority, 
justice, or dignity thereof. It commonly consists 
in a party's doing otherwise than he is enjoined 
to do, pr pot doing what he is commanded or 
required by the process, order, or decree of the 
court.”, 

The bid jurisdiction of the one supreme court was 
introduced afterthe Conquest, in which the grand 
justiciary acted as viceroy; out of this court were 
erected the Courts of Queen’s Bench, Common 
Pleas, and Exchequer, and the foundation, of the 
authority of these courts, as to contempts com¬ 
mitted in court and contempts out of- court} having 
a tendency to affect, the administration of justice, 
was the presumption that they were part of the 
great court, or Aula regis. In this latter court 
it is said that the king in person dispensed justice ; 
and the power of committing for contempt was ah 
emanation of the royal authority, for any con¬ 
tempt of the court would be a contempt of the 
sovereign. 

. “ Contempts are either direct,” says Blackstone, 


“ which openly insult or resist the powers of the 
court, or the persons of the judges who pre¬ 
side there; or else are consequential, which, with¬ 
out such gross insolence or direct opposition, plainly 
tend to create an universal disregard of their 
authority.” 

We will take the principal instances seriatim, 
and explain as we proceed. 

1. Contempts committed by inferior judges and 
magistrates, by acting unjustly, oppressively, or 
irregularly in administering justice, »r by dis¬ 
obeying writs issuing'out of the superior courts, by 
proceeding in a cause after it is put a stop to or 
removed. 

The superior courts, and especially the Queen’s 
Bench, have a general superintendence over all in¬ 
ferior jurisdictions, so any corrupt or iniquitous 
practices of subordinate judges are contempts of the 
superintending authority. 

2. Those committed by sheriffs, bailiffs, gaolers, 
and other officers of the court, by abusing the pro¬ 
cess of the law, or deceiving the parties by acts of 
oppression, extortion, or collusive behaviour, or by 
any culpable neglect of duty. 

3. Those committed by counsel, or by attorneys 
and solicitors who are officers of the respective 
courts, involving fraud and corruption, injustice to 
their clients, or other dishonest practice. , 

The ma’^hactice of the officers reflects some dis¬ 
honour on their employersj and if frequent or un¬ 
punished, might create among the people a disgust 
against the courts themselves. 

4. Those committed by jurymen in collateral 
matters relating to the discharge of their office ; 
such as making default when summoned ; refusing 
to be sworn, or to give any verdict; eating or 
drinking Without leave of the eburt, and especially 
at the cost of either party; but not in the mere 
exercise of 'their judicial capacities, as by giving a 
false or erroneous verdict. 

5. Those committed by witnesses, by making 
default when summoned ; refusing to be sworn, or 
on examination to answer aproper question, dr pre¬ 
varicating in their evidence when sworn. 

6. Those committed by parties to any t suit or 
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proceeding before the court; as by disobedience 
to a rule or order, made in the progress of a cause ; 
by non-observance of the award of an arbitrator or 
umpire, after the submission has been made a rule 
of court 

7. Those committed by any persons, including 
peers, when accompanied with violence, such as 
forcible rescue and the like; or when they import 
a disobedience to the great prerogative writs of 
prohibition, habeas corpus, and the rest. 

Some of these contempts may arise in the face 
of the court/ as by rude contemptuous behaviour ; 
by obsHnacy, perverseness, or prevarication ; by 
breach of the peace, or any wilful disturbance 
whatever. Others, in absence of the party; as by 
disobeying or treating with disrespect the Queen’s 
writ, or the rules or process of the court ; by 
perverting such writ or process to the purposes 
of private malice, extortion, or injustice; by 
speaking or writing contemptuously of the judges, 
acting in their judicial capacity ; by printing a 
false account, or even a true one, in disobedience 
to an order of the court, of a cause there depending; 
and by anything, in short, demonstrating a gross 
want of that regard and respect, which when once 
courts of justice are deprived of, their authority (so 
necessary for the good order of the kingdom) is 
entirely lost among the people. 

The above are offences which constitute con¬ 
tempts of court ; it must now be considered how 
such contempts are punished. 

If the contempt be committed in thf- face of the 
court, the offender may be instantly apprehended 
and imprisoned at the discretion of the judge, with¬ 
out any further proof or examination. But in mat¬ 
ters that arise at a distance, and of which the court 
cannot have so perfect a knowledge, unless by the 
confession of the party or the testimony of others, 
and if the judges upon affidavit see sufficient ground 
to suspect that a contempt has been committed, they 
either make a rule on the suspected, to “ show 
cause” why an attachment should not issue 
against him ; or, in flagrant cases of contempt, the 
attachment issues in the first instance without 
allowing him to “ shpw cause.” 

This process of attachment is only intended to 
bring the party into court, and when there, he must 
either stand committed, or put in bail, in order to 
answer upon oath to such interrogatories as 'shall 
be administered to him for the information of the 
court, with respect to the circumstances of the con¬ 
tempt. ’ * 

These interrogatories are in the nature of a 
charge or accusation, and must, by the course of 
the court, be exhibited within the first four days. 
If any interrogatory be improper, however, the de¬ 
fendant may refuse to answer it, and move the 
court to have it struck out. 

If the party can clear himself upon oath., he is 
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dischargedbut if perjured, he may be prosecuted 
for the perjury. 

If he confess the contempt, the court will proceed 
to punish him by fine or imprisonment, or both; 
but if he wilfully and obstinately refuse to answer, 
or answer in an evasive manner, he isitheft riearly 
guilty of a high and repeated contempt, fo be 
punished at the discretion of the court* •- 

By an old law dating centuries back, the punish¬ 
ment of death, was inflicted upon, any,than vfoo 
should strike another or draw his sword in court; 
and even now-a-days, as the law stands, the loss of 
the offending limb is the punishment prescribed 
for such a contempt. A rescue, also, of a pri¬ 
soner from any of the said courts, without strikiag 
a blow, is punishable with perpetual imprison-, 
meat and forfeiture of goods, and of the' profits 
of lands during life; as no blow, however, has 
been struck, the amputation of the hand' is 
excused. 

An affray or riot near a court, but out ofits actual 
view, is punishable with fine and imprisonment, 
an illustration of which occurred, when Lord 
Thanct and several others were prosecuted by 
the Attorney-General for a riot at Maidstone, when 
one O’Connor was being tried for high-treason by 
' a special commission. Lord lienyoii, the judge, 
was doubtful whether he was not bound to pro¬ 
nounce judgment of amputation of the right 
hand; but in the end the prisoners had the 
benefit of the doubt, and they were sentenced to 
a fine and imprisonment. 

The above statements of fact hold good as far as 
the superior courts are concerned ; with regard to 
the county courts, the law of contempt as capable 
of being wielded by the inferior judges, was for a 
long time doubtful, until in January last it was 
decided by the Court of Queen’s Bench. 

In a certain case tried at a county court, the 
judge made some strong observations on the at¬ 
torney for the plaintiff in the cause. Whether the 
observations were justified it matters not, but the 
attorney wrote a letter, which was published in 
a local paper, commenting upon the conduct of 
the judge, and saying: “The statement was a 
monstrosity and, as I can now say without fear 
of an arbitrary or tyrannical abuse of power, an 
untruth.” . 

On reading this, the judge caused a. citation to 
be served on the attorney, to appear at the next 
court to answer for his contempt. 

The attorney, however, applied at Judges’ Cham-, 
bers in London for a prohibition on the citation. 
Mr. Justice Quain referred the matter to the Court 
of Queen's Bench, and in the meantime stayed pro¬ 
ceedings. 

The case was argued out fully by learned coun¬ 
sel, and in the end all three judges, including Lord 
Chief Justice Cockburn, declared (hat, although a 
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V county court judge might fine or imprison a man 
' for contempt in the court itself, he had no power to 
punish outside his jurisdiction. For, as the Chief 
Justice remarked, were the law to be as the county 
’court judge understood it, a county court judge 
could, for a contempt committed in the face of the 
court, imprison the offender for seven days, or fine 
him five .pounds; whereas, for a contempt out of 
court he might fine him several hundreds, or com¬ 
mit him for months or even years. 

The following section of an Act of Parliament 
will be useful to the reader in following out the j 
reasons in point: — j 

If any person shall wilfully insult the judge, or | 
any juror, or any bailiff, clerk, or officer of the said j 
court for the time being, during his sitting or at- j 
tendance in court, or in going to or returning from j 
the Court, or shall willingly interrupt the proceed¬ 
ings of the court, or otherwise misbehave in court, 
it shall be • lawful for any bailiff or officer of the 
court, Vith or without the assistance of any other 
person, by order of the judge, to take such offender 
into custody, and detain him until the rising of the 
court; and the judge shall have power, if he shall 
think fit, by a warrant under his hand and sealed 
■with the seal .of the court, to commit any such 
offender to any prison to which he has power to 
commit, for any time not exceeding seven days, or 
to impose upon any such offender a fine not exceed¬ 
ing five pounds for every such offence, and, in de¬ 
fault of payment thereof, to commit the offender to 
any such prison as aforesaid, for any time not 
exceeding seven days, Unless the fine be sooner 
paid.” 

The same punishment is accorded by the Act to 
any person assaulting any officer of the court while 
in the-,execution of Jus duty, and also to any one 
attempting a rescue of goods levied under the 
process of the court. 

As we have already stated, not even barristers, 
whilst conducting' a case, are exempt from the 

judicial thunderbolt. The case which Mr -, 

barrister-at-law, brought before the Court of Queen’s 
Bench well illustrates this point. 

In this oase Mr. —— was engaged as counsel 
to defend a person who was indicted for larceny 
3it the Middlesex sessions, before Mr. Payne, who 
was acting as judge. What happened in the 
course of the trial we will givd from Mr, Payne’s 
affidavit. 

* 

Mr. -, it appears, believing that a certain 

.withess for the prosecution had told a lie, insinuated ■] 
as much, whereupon the foreman of the jury openly 
stated that counsel had no right to say so ; to which 

unaccustomed retort Mr.-replied, “ You had 

better not get into collision with me, sir.” 

To this the foreman said never a word; and 
the case for the prosecution was brought to a close. 

Mr. -—— then rose to address the jury for the 
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defence 5 and, in a state of great excitement, began 
his address thus 

“ 1 thank God^,there is more than one juryman to 
determine whether the prisoner Stole these articles, 
| for if there .was only one, and that one the foreman, 
from what has transpired to-day there is no doubt 
what the result would beadding subsequently 
that the foreman ought to be removed from the box, 
and another put in his place. 

The judge here interfered,‘and asked the learned 
and irate counsel to withdraw the expressions, as 
they insinuated that the foreman of the jury would 
find the prisoner guilty on^ccount of the previous 
collision with his counsel. Mr. ——, however, in-- 
stead of withdrawing the offensive words, repeated 
them, and the case proceeded. 

After the verdict, the chief judge of the sessions, 
summoned by Mr. Payne, entered the court and 
said : 

“ Mr.-, now the case is over, surely you must 

sec the impropriety of such remarks as you made.” 

Mr. -, however, would not or could not see 

the impropriety, and declined to apologise, where¬ 
upon he was adjudged to have committed a con¬ 
tempt of the court, and was fined twenty pounds. 

“This shall not rest here,” quotn the learned 
gentleman to the learned judge ; “ 1 shall bring the 
matter under the notice of Sir George Grey, and 
very probably your removal from the bench will be 
the reslilt." 

No such public calamity, however, took place; 

and when Mr. - biought 1 ns case before the 

Court of Queen's Bench, the Lord Chief Justice and 
three other judges considered that he had been 
properly fined. 

The privilege of counsel for the benefit of suitors 
and. the public is of course wide; and, as Mr. 
Justice Blackburn remarked, “it requires con¬ 
siderable evidence to make out that language, 
which would be within the privilege of counsel if 
used for the purpose of defending his client, was 
really used for th§ purpose of insulting a juryman in 
revenge foy a previous quarrel.” Mr. Payne drevy 
that conclusion, and the court accepted it. 

The proceedings which fed to the appearance of 
Messrs. Whalley and Onslow before the Queen’s 
Bench, and the circumstances which preceded the 
temporary residence of Mr. Skipworth in Holloway 
Prison, are fresh in the minds of all; but with the 
reasonsfor the incarceration of Mr. Daniel M‘Aleese, 
at Belfast, the public is hardly as familiar. 

The commission Opened at Belfast on the 2oth of 
March last, and there were an unprecedented number 
of cases for trial, arising from the riots of August last. 
A number of persons had been found guilty of riot 
and assault; but the judge, Mr. Justice Lawson, 
did not pass sentence on any of those who would 
be punished by imprisonment, but reserved them 
until the dose of the assizes, because each case 




required to be weighed, not only by itself, bpt in 
relation to other cases. 

On the 24th, two men were indicted under the 
“•Whiteboy Act,” for rising and appearing in arms, 
were convicted, ahd sentenced to seven years' penal 
servitude. 

The following day an article appeared in . the 
Ulster Examiner, commenting on the severity of 
the judge, and asserting .that the evidence upon 
which the prisoners had been convicted , was far 
from circumstantial. 

This article/was followed by another, which 
finished with these worc^:—“ If it is supposed that, 
by the infliction of penal servitude upon certain 
members of the Catholic body in Belfast, the re¬ 
mainder are to be cowed into a base subjection to 
an intolerant and ignorant mob, no greater mis¬ 
take was ever made by those in authority.” 

Mr. Justice Lawson took immediate steps and 
summoned Mr. Daniel M'Aleese, the sub-editor 
and publisher of the Ulster Examiner, before him, 
and pronounced judgment:— 

“ If articles such as these were to pass un¬ 
noticed, I should scarcely be surprised if Belfast 
were to become again the scene of civil war, even 
while the representatives of her Majesty are in the 
town, and thus the scenes be rc-enactcd wh&h have 


. been again and again proved: in this court. Class 
alienated from class, carefully separated from the 
cradle to the grave, Catholics and Protestants 
obliged to occupy different quarters of .the town, 
and - each with ruthless barbarity' expelling -the 
other if they venture, to intrude. To discourage all 
attempts made by uniting and otherwise-fo per¬ 
petuate such a state of things, is the duty of every 
good subject of our gracious Queen. It is the duty 
of the bench to repress with a firm hand such 
attempts to paralyse the administration of justice, 
and, above all things, to protect the humble juror ip 
the discharge of his unpaid and laborious duties. 
Although I cannot reach the author of these 
articles, who remains in concealment and leaves 
another to answer for the consequences, r f must, 
pronounce such a sentence upoft you as will vin¬ 
dicate the majesty of the law. the sentence of 
the court is that you be adjudged .guilty of con¬ 
tempt, and that for such contempt you be im¬ 
prisoned for four calendar months, and that you do 
pay a fine of two hundred and fifty pounds to the 
Queen.” 

It will not have escaped the reader's notice that 
the method adopted of making the- defendant 
answer upon oath to a criminal charge is only 
pursued in cases of contempt of court'. 

Inner Temple. 


POETICAL JUSTICE. 

IN FIVE CriAI’TERS.—CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


HOW FRANK GRAINGER CAME TO BE CALLED “ TItE DOCTOR." 


RAN K GRAIN GER was the fourth son 
of a man who earned a large income 
and lived up to it, saving nothing. He 
had insured his life, indeed, for a good 
round sum, sufficient to provide com¬ 
fortably for his widow if he died first, 
but he had no idea of saving a fortune 
for his children. His father had left 
him nothing, and he had got on very, well: let the 
next generation do the same. The girls—there 
were three—were to live with their mother if 
they did not marry, and share the insurance-money 
between them at her death. The boys received 
what are popularly called “the best educations,” 
were .plea* ifully provided with pocket-money, and 
lived when at home like young dukes, or—or—who 
are die other pampered mortals ?—say, the sons of 
fashionable tailors. 

They were likewise at liberty to select their own 


utter ruin. I suppose that we are all prone to 
judge by our own practical experience, and Mr. 
Grainger having known thfee contemporaries who 
had made bad endings through holding com¬ 
missions in crack regiments, and competing with 
richer men than themselves, assumed that result 
to be the “natural one. 

With such strong opinions upon this matter, it 
was perhaps inconsistent of Mr. Grainger to allow 
his sons horses to ride, guns to shoot with, private 
boats on the river, unlimited credit at the family 
shops; but who is consistent ? Are you, sir ? Mr. 
Grainger worked bard for his money, and insisted 
upon enjoying it, and his way of deriving pleasure 
from gold and silver was to see those around him 
getting all they wanted with it. 

So Frank Grainger had a good time in his youth. 
His great delight was in hunting; indeed, he took 
an exaggerated interest in the horse and its Sur- 


professions, barring one, the army, Mr. Grainger roundings, for-he only esteemed his fellow-creatures 
had a prejudice against that; he said, with absurd as the)* were better or worse qualified for grooms 
exaggeration, that any young man who tried to live and rough-riders, this of course was in very early 
in the army upon less than three hundred, a year, youth ; when he was well into his teens he learned 
in addition to liis pay, would be sure to come to that there were very worthy persdns extant who 
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cou&d not sit a kicker, let alone a buckjumper, for 
half k minute, and bis sympathies expanded. He 
.was .small and light, but very strong and active— 
a human watchspring ; a good-looking little fellow 
with piercing grey eyes—such sparklers! curly hair, 
a pleasant laughing mouth-j good-humoured, gobd- 
natured, and a general favourite. At seventeen he 
met his Erst severe check in life, for he had set 
his heart on the one, disallowed profession, and his 
father remained firm, 

So he went at medicine; not that he had any 
taste for the heaMng art—very much the con¬ 
trary—but because as an army surgeon he could 
yet belong to the service, and lead that regimental 
life which he coveted. But when he had walked 
his hospitals, apjl passed his examinations, he fell 
desperately in love with Miss Lucy Trew, the 
rector’s fifth daughter. They had been great allies 
when little things, and might probably have been 
content to femain friends and nothing more to the 
end of the chapter, if they had not been totally 
separated at the critical age for two years, and 
then met unexpectedly. It was as imprudent an 
affair as the "most romantic could wish for. The 
rector came of a fashionable family, and his wife 
had been an opera, ball, and flower-show belle in her 
time, and still retained her taste for a bit of gaiety. 
The girls went out a good deal, thought much of 
dress, and often stayed with Belgravian friends 
during the season, so that Lucy had not been 
trained at all for a poor man’s wife; neither 
would she bring him a penny-piece wherewith to 
mitigate the poverty. 

Of course both families were loud in their out¬ 
cry against a marriage contracted undefr such cir¬ 
cumstances ; if metal upon metal is bad heraldry, 
no metal on no metal is worse matrimony ; ah, 
if those two negatives would but make an affirma¬ 
tive, how many young people would sing for joy ! 
But they don’t, and Frank Grainger’s only hope 
was in what he could earn. 

To Miss ’Lucy, inured, the matter seemed most 
simple. “Why, you goose,” said she, meaning 
gander, “you have only to take a big house in 
London and put a brass plate on your door, and 
people will come in their carriages and give you 
guineas wrapped up in bits of silver paper all the 
morning” But Frank Grainger knew,and she soon 
learned better, and they had a good deal of anxiety, 
which was rather pleasant at first; for to have an 
object in life seems to brush up people’s faculties 
and senses. Of course the young stxrgeon gave up 
all idea of the army, and looked about for more 
suitable employment. First-of all he was engaged 
as assistant in a country town, and then, being by 
no means devoid of energy, he started on his own 
account at Gonway, in the centre of a hunting 
country, whezje he established himself in a most 
original manner. 


Somewhere about a week after his arrival he was 
called in to attend the servant of a neighbouring 
squire, and as* he left the house he saw its 
proprietor, together with a posse of friends and 
stablemen, surrounding a lame horse and specu¬ 
lating upon its ailment He joined the group and 
gave his opinion, which differed from that of the 
others, and eventually proved to be right, as by 
following his advice the animal, a valuable one, 
was saved. The delighted squire asked the new 
doctor, who understood a horse so well, to dinner, 
where he met a large party of congenial spirits. 

Could he ride? Rather. Did he hunt? Not 
now, he could not afford it “I will give you a 
mount.” “So will I.” “So will I.” Frank was 
nothing loth ; he accepted all the offers which were 
pressed upon him, and won the hearts of the hunt 
to such an extent, that he was asked to ride the 
champion of that district in a steeple-chase. He 
did so, and happened to win. 

From that day he was known all over the 
country-side as “ The Doctor,” and no one, rich or 
poor, ever called him by any other name. Nor 
was he without practice, for the impression upon 
the minds of many of the hearty farmers was that 
good riding proved the possession-of a high order 
of talent, which would show itself in all other 
matters. Nor did the Doctor discredit this good 
opinion. Between ourselves his medical know¬ 
ledge was limited, but lie had plenty of common 
sense, and what lie did know he could apply. 

Then he was very confident, very attentive, very 
humane, and his manners were charming. The 
mere sight of his kind, merry face did good to man, 
woman, or child, while his" only medical fault, his 
youth, was in a great measure counterbalanced by 
his seal on horseback. 

The worst of it was that the population was thin, 
and most fearfully healthy ; and though living was 
cheap, on the other hand it was necessary to keep 
a pony, the patients lay so far apart. Still he 
made some sort of a living, and could not accept 
mounts i-'the hunting season nearly so often as 
they were offered him. 

When he had been established at Gonway 
fourteen months, he sent an intimation of the 
exact state of his affairs to Mr. Trew, and" shortly 
afterwards, amidst much head-shaking, the young 
people plunged. 

Eh, well! poor Lucy found that her friends had 
shaken their heads with good reason. She had 
thought herself prepared for any amount of priva¬ 
tion, but in sober truth her notion of poverty was 
doing without a carriage and wearing out her 
dresses and bonnets. Of trouble in paying the 
butcher and baker, of restriction in the number of 
table-cloths and tilings sent to the wash, she had 
no idea. Everything needful for existence and 
bare comfort she practically looked upon as coming 
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as a matter of course, like worms to the blackbirds 
As for the Doctor, if he could not get what he 
wanted he did without, and thought it rather a 
joke, but he hated being in debt, and it made him 
wretched to see Lucy so uncomfortable. So that 
their home was not quite the Paradise they had 
anticipated, there were s6 many forbidden trees, 
and they could not help nibbling at some of them, 
and duns came They were saved from running 
hopelessly mto debt by a couple of children 
coming in rapid succession to increase expenses 
This sentence sounds like a paradox, but it was 
a fact Nothing except maternity would have 
madi. Lucy anything of a housewife, but the 
responsibility of managing for her babies seemed 
to take the meanness out of economy, and she 
learned how to make ends nearly meet So that 
at the cxpuation of ten years they only owed a 
hundred pounds _ 
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The struggling doctoi had one slice of luck a 
perm u ent mv ihd came to live in a gable ended 
house in the veiy village of Gonway A curious 
place it might seem for a sick man to choose as 
a residence, but Hariy Jar is was drawn to it by 
associations 

He came of a county famny which had held a 
f nc estate in the neighbourhood foi many genera 
tions, and th it estate had p issed from his father 
to his eldei brother 1* rnest but little incumbered 
There were but those two children, Lrnest and 
Harry , then mother they hardly remembered, they 
lost her so y oung, their father died when they 
were twenty-two and twenty respectively Linest 
was a bid fellow from the fitst, a mean spend 
thrift 

That sounds contradictory, but it is not so, indeed 
the chaiacter is by no means uncommon Where 
his own pleasure was concerned he was insanely 
extravagant, but no miser cvei clenched his hand 
with more mggaidly tightness when he was asked 
to give a trifle towaids any object m which he was 
not directly interested. Five pounds a dozen for 
wine to be drunk at his own table was right enough, 
but twopence foi a pint of beer for a poor man was 
encouraging drunkenness. In a very few years 
he ran through all his property, and his estate 
was.brought to the hammer, but not a sovereign 
from first to last was invested m a charitable 
purpose * 

He was even positively dishonourable m his 
wretched greediness, for he took advantage of an 
informality in his father’s will to escape paying 
over to his brother certain personal property which 
had been intended for him. Harry’s kind and 
easy disposition was aroused by this, and he 
instituted a law-suit, which he lost About the 
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equity of his claim there cbuld he no nianner (fit 
question, but it could not be made out legally. It 
was a cruel blow to the lad t that his own brother, 
who inherited so much, should grudge ham *hts 
pittance, affected him a great deal more thanthelofis 
of the money, and resalving never to have any 
communication with him again, he realised what 
little pioperty could not be taken from bam, and 
sought his fortunes m Australia. After thirty years 
of Steady success as a breeder of sheep and 
bullocks, he got a windfall A town in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of which he owned same land suddenly 
waxed great, and threw out a suburb over bis 
claim, which became very valuable 

But this piece of fortune was not of much good 
to him, for just as he was thinking of retiring from 
tbe somewhat hard life of a squatter, and settling 
down in a more lively home to enjoy the fruits of 
his industry, he had a fall from Ins horse which 
hurt his spine, and inflicted other injuries likely to 
bring him to an early grave As he lay for weeks, 
helpless and in pain, homc-sicfeness, from which he 
had been pretty free all these years, attacked him 
strongly, and directly he could travel he came to 
England, and settled at Gonway, with the desire of 
ending his day s in the neighbourhood of the spot 
where he had begun them. He would have liked to 
purchase back the family estate, but that could not 
be managed, and he consoled himself with the 
reflection that after ail it would be hardly worth 
while , it would remain with him but a very short 
time, and after his death would go away to 
strangers again For he knew of no blood relative 
besides his brother, and to reinstate him was the 
last idea likely to enter his head 

The young Doctor called upon this new neigh- 
bour the day after his arnval, and found him more 
frank and outspoken than men who have not had 
the advantages of a colonial training are wont to 
( be , for in reply to certain expressions of regret at 
seeing him in so crippled a condition he said— 

“ Well, I suppose that you would not take much 
interest in me if I were hale and hearty, would you* 
\\ hy, if it were not for poor unfortunate fellows like 
, me, you doctors would starve ” 
j “ All s one foi that,” replied the Doctor, “ I am 
just as sorry to see a good fellow laid upon the 
J shelf as anybody else could be And then, from 
loving horses and hunting, an accident like yours 
comes home to my sympathies more directly than 
any other would ” 

“ Oh, I see that you are one of the right sort. 
Doctor” said Mr Harry Jarvis with a smile, “ and 
1 hope that you will attend me professionally. I 
had intended to have sent for Mr James, from 
Wmton, hearing that you were very young at it. 
But I don’t suppose that matters really, and if it 
does, no physician or surgeon in the world coiild 
do me a hap’orth of good, I expeOt. You are 
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youngish, though, to be in a place without a mate 
<Hf a "rival*” 

«Perhaps I am, you see there is hardly room 
here -for two, and die last man died just m the mck 
while I was looking about for a practice. I fancy 
that the people find me just as efficient as he was, 
though he may have been cleverer, for I am always 
available, and he was very often on the drink, poor 
fellow As for no doctor being able to do you good, 

1 would not think that rf I were you; I do not say 
that you can be cured, but your life may be made 
easier One thing you may be perfectly certain 
about—if there is anything in your case which 
baffles me, I will tell you so, and bring a man in 
who will dp you good if any one in the world can 
A most unprofessional conversation, oim aging 
etiquette, I dare say, but these two men felt inti¬ 
mate and at ease with each other before they had 
been in the room together for five mmutes, and 
they talked accordingly. I wonder if there is any 
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! practical philosopher who can reduce our sympa¬ 
thies to a satisfactory rule ? The wise gentlemen 
are very ingenious, according to some of them 
all our land actions are traceable to selfishness, 
and when we are virtuous by chance, it is only 
because experience has taught mankind that virtue 
pays Surely those who have found out all this 
could also explain Why it is that we coalesce with 
some people directly we see them, and live under 
the same roof with others for years without being 
able to get on terms of mutual understanding 
Lord Houghton has expressed what I mean in 
a song called “ Strangers yet,” to my mind one of 
the most pathetic poems extant I believe it has 
been set to music, and if so 1 hope never to hen 
it If badly done it would be murder, if well it 
would depress one for a week A husband and 
wife live together all their lives, and are “ strangers 
jet ” How common that is, and how hopeless * 

LNB or CHATTER THE SECOND 


HESTER MORLEY’S PROMISE. 

BY HESBA STBETTON, 

AUTHOR or ' THL DOCTOR S DJJEVMV TTC T fC. 


CHAPTER THE SIXTH 

cam?? Visits 

Miss Waldron took etfre that Carl should have 
no opportunity of seeing Hester again until some 
of the excitement of Jus new position had worn off, 
and until she had established a stronger influence 
It was astonishing how great an effect her clever 
platitudes had upon him. She possessed the 
art of investing common-placet observations with a 
seeming j^rofiiqdity Which might easily have im¬ 
posed upon nxi older man than Carl, while at the 
same tune she surrounded him with those thou¬ 
sand minute debcate attentions which lie only in 
the power of a woman Once or twice she drove 
with him to John Morley’s house, and waited in 
the carnage at the door while he made a pastoral 
call; by which rae^fis she insured an extreme 
brevity of visit, pnd had the satisfaction of learn¬ 
ing that Hester had not made her appearance 
How long she could have maintained this careful 
lme of conduct is uncertain, if Grant had not been 
impatient to introduce Carl more familiarly to John 
Morley, and he took the first ebancethat presented 
itself Cail naturally chose to see a good deal of 
his future brother-in-law; and though Grant was 
made welcome at Aston Court by all, even by Miss 
Waldron, who was folly awakf to this weak point 
in her tactics, yet she could not forbid the young 
minister visiting him in his own rooms. A favour¬ 


able opportunity occurred before long when Grant 
invited him, without formality, to call upon John 
Moilty 

‘ I want \ou, if possible, to infuse a little hope 
into his natuit, ’ said Grant, “and then if I 
could induce him to shut up ehop an hour earlier 
and t ike some healthy exercise, instead ofgbing to 
the prayer meeting, we should make him a tenfold 
better Christian than he is Don’t you agree with 
me 5 *” 

“ To be sure I do,” answered Carl. 

“Miss Waldron wouldn’t," said Grant, laughing, 
“ but it stands to sense that when a poor fellow’s 
liver is als bad as a liver can be, he cannot be so good 
a Chnstian as he ought to be I’ll make you see 
that as plain as print, Carl, if you will only attend.” 

“ Hadnt we better see Mr Motley first 5 *” sug¬ 
gested Carl 

“ Well, I’m ready,"* he answered “ I don’t need 
a hat just to cross the street—There 1 a customer 
has gone in—a rare bird opposite—but if you like 
we will go and see Hester first I am quite at home 
over yonder ” 

He proved the truth of his last words by entering 
the house without knocking at the door The lobby 
had a damp earthy smell, at which he uttered a 
significant “Faugh 1 ” He passed on without 
ceremony up the sthirCase to Hestei’s little sitting- 
room, the dopr of which was half open It was the 



same homely, austere, bare room ■where Robert had 
passed his weary hours of convalescence^ To Carl'* 
student eyes it was full of charms; the. glitter of 
gilded bindings upon the bookshelves; the pile of 
snowy work upon the table where Hester bad been 
sewing with an open volume before her. A small 
thimble lay upon the page, so, curious and rare a 
toy to Carl, that he could not forbear to take it up 
and try it upon his own fingers, one after the other, 
until it fitted the least- He wished that Miss 
Waldron would sometimes employ herself with 


[, end of the long passage, tp the door which con¬ 
nected the workroom with the dwelling, and there 
shouted to Lawson, in his loud, sonorous, voice, to 
ask if she was up in the attic. Hester’s own clqar 
tone had answered, inviting him to cwpe,up to her. 
He went back to fetch Carl. 

* She says we are to go op to her” h$ an¬ 
nounced. 

“ Who says ?” asked <?arl absently, 

“ Who says ! ” echoed Grant j “ good gracious, 
Carl,' what a dreamy fellow you are i Why, 
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sewing. The open book was one of his special 
favourites, and several others on the shelves were 
well worth his own reading. He put his hat down 
on the table near to Hester’s work, and regarded 
the whole with a.singularly pleased smile upon his 
lips. There were no more than two chairs in the 
room, ft ester’s and another. He took the other, 
and looked across to her seat beside the white work 
and the open book, and the thimble lying upon the 
page. Miss Waldron’s kind, admonitions were all 
lost upon him. 

He had, been in the room. Hester’s sanctuary, 
alone, for Grant had left him there while he went 
to seek for her. Grant was not actually away 
more than a minute, for he had gone only to the I 


Hester says so—Hester Morley. I wonder at yoti. 
Come along with me.” 

Carl followed him, almost with a guilty con¬ 
science, a sense of treachery and disobedience to 
Miss Waldron. Yet was it not decidedly his duty 
to become acquainted with Hester? He would 
set so strict a guard over, himself, that he would, 
not fall into the danger, his kind sisterly friend 
apprehended. He knew indistinctly that they 
were passing through some remarkably dingy 
rooms, and up a narrow staircase ; and then they 
came to a flood of sunshine, and a glorified attic, 
with a young, lovely, graceful girl standing, id the 
midst of the sunbeams, glowing and blushing with 
surprise, and looking into his face with shy, almost 
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timid, grey eyes. It was time for Carl to shake ; off 
14 *absence of mind. It was perfectly necessary 
He should conduct himself as a pastor. After 
tittering, a few words, what he knew not, he looked 
' 'around the curious apartment, and saw an under¬ 
sized and withered-looking man standing behind 
Hester. , When he met Carl’s eyes he bowed - pro¬ 
foundly, and with an ease that confounded the 
young scholar, who had made no study of any 
mode of salutation. It was a' full minute before 
he could venture to glance at Hester again, but 
when he did so she had turned back to the binding 
press in the window, where Grant was looking care¬ 
fully at her work. Carl drew a step or two nearer 
to them. 

“ Mr. Bramwell,” she said, “ this is my own work. 
I have learned to gild the books after Lawson has 
bound them. This is Lawson, my father’s book¬ 
binder, and my oldest friend.” 

Carl shook hands cordially with Lawson. 

44 Mr. Grant ought not to have brought you up 
here the very first time,” continued Hester, a little 
reassured. “ I did not know you were with him, 
or X should hav#«ome down-stairs to you.” 

"Iam very glad you did not know," said Carl, 
with difficulty. 

“,I am hot sure that I am altogether sorry," 
answered Hester, feeling a girlish sympathy with 
his evident embarrassment, and talking the more 
fluently because of it. 44 You know I have seen you 
several times already, though I have not spoken 
to you, and I do hot feel as if you were quite a 
stranger. Besides, Mr. Grant ‘has talked to me a 
great deal about you and your sister. 2 know all 
about her j and I do hope, she will like me very 
much when she comes to, live at Little Aston.” '■> 

Car! felt as if he Should renounce his sister if she 
did not make Hester her chief friend—after Miss 
Waldron, perhaps. 

“ I think,”, said Hester, with a charming little 
toss of her head , 44 it is quite as well you should 
know at once that I belong to the working classes. 
Yes, 1 work up here five or six hours a day, for 
poor Lawson’s hand is not always steady enough 
for it. I am not at all an idle, elegant young lady, 
Mr. Grant will tell you that. - He sits by the press 
sometimes for a whole hour watching me.” 

What, would not Carl give for such a privilege ? 
He caught himself wondering if he should ever do 
the same, and reproved himself sharply for it. 

“ Hester looks upon me as an old married min,” 
said Grant, with a laugh ; “ and I believe I am the 
only one she ever sees, except her father and 
Lawson. 11 ’ 

A flush crept slowly oVer Hester’s face until it 
deepened into a Crimson hue of shame, so plain 
and so painful that both of them turned away on 
pretence of looking at the specimens of binding 
upon the walls. 


| “ She is as shy as a lapwing,” whispered Grant in 

Carl’s, ear ; 44 1 ought not to have said it.” 

“ We will go down-stairs now,” said Hester, after 
a moment’s pause; and she took off her large 
apron, and smoothed down the sleeves which had 
been rolled up above her round and dimpled elbows. 
“ My father will be very glad to see you, Mr. 
Bramwdl 'During the just three or four years 
Mr. Watson could not come often to'see us, and 
my father receives,no other visitors, except Mr. 
Grant.” 

Carl followed her down-stairs, wandering at his 
own silence and the difficulty he felt in speaking to 
her. Relief tame to hirn'in John Motley’s presence, 
for the melancholy and reserved man brightened 
at the appearance of the friends. The fire and 
beauty of their early manhood, its freshness and 
buoyancy, had still a nameless charm for him in the 
midst of his disease and gloom. He listened to 
their keen lively conversation, and allowed himself 
to be drawn into its current. Carl was conscious of 
talking well and aptly, and of interesting his host ; 
and he stayed so long that Grant was compelled to 
leave him. He scarcely knew how he had the 
courage and resolution to say farewell at last; but 
he awoke from a confused trance as his foot struck 
against the massive door-sill of the entrance-hall 
at Aston Court, and he felt that the next minute he 
should be in the presence of Miss Waldron. 

Should he tell her where he had been, or keep 
it a secret from her? He felt guilty enough to 
know that he had gone very near the folly against 
which she had so emphatically warned him. Yet 
he was a free man, in bondage to no one. But did 
not any friendship, and especially a friendship so 
close and c^scriminating as Miss Waldron’s, in 
some measure militate against freedom in its com¬ 
pleteness ? Did he not owe a return of frankness 
and confidence to one who was so entirely, so 
sweetly open to him ? Yet, on the other hand, what 
had he to tell ? He could not confess that he had 
put his hat down on the; table close to Hester’s work 
and tried her thimble on each of his own fingers. His 
veins tingled at the recollection. No ; there was 
nothing to say about his visit, and it would only 
give rise to misapprehension in Miss .Waldron's 
mind if he mentioned it. 

With this reflection, amounting almost to a reso¬ 
lution, he ^ent on into the drawing-mom, where 
the servant told him, volunteering the information 
with a covert smile, that he would find Miss 
Waldron. She greeted his arrival with the blandest 
of welcomes, and invited him to a seat upon an 
ottoman placed near to her own lounging-chair, in 
front of a window. She was herself is the shade of 
the curtains, which shed a becoming hue over her 
somewhat faded face." 

“ You have been absent for some time,” she said 
softly ; “it is more than, an hour.since I went to . 
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the library to look for the seventh volume of Kitto, 
and you were then gone away.' Save you been 
making some visits among our people ?” 

“ I went to see Grant/’ answered Carl, with an 
air of hesitation. ' 

“To be sure,” she continued ; “ I suppose he is 
now very busy with his preparations. Is there 
nothing I can do to help them on ? _ You know for 
your sister I should be delighted to do anything in 
my power; only I suppose we shall lose you when 
she comes to Little Aston.” 

Miss Waldron' heaved a sigh, which spoke in¬ 
expressible things, and. remained silently musing, 
with a sad eye fixed upon the future, for some mo¬ 
ments. She then resumed her conversation rather 
abruptly. 

“ Then you only went to see Mr. Grant ?' she said. 

“No, not exactly,” stammered Carl; “at least, I 
went only with the intention of seeing him, but he 
asked me to go across with him to Mr. Motley’s.” 

“ Indeed!” said Miss Waldron, with a significant 
coldness in her tone ; and then she betook herself 
to silence, which extracted more information from 
Carl than the most persevering cross-cxaminatipn 
would have done. 

“ We went across,” he said, in hurried accents, 
“and as Mr. Morley was engaged, Grant took me 
up-stairs into the workshop, where the binding is 
done. Hester was there, but wc stayed only a few 
minutes, and then we came down to see Mr. 
Morley. He is, as Grant says, a singular study, 
and it is possible that I may do him good.” 

“ And get harm to yourself,” she replied fore¬ 
bodingly. 

“ No, I think not,” he said ; “but if it were so, 
should I do well to set my own welfare before his ? 
Ought I never to run any risk to myself for the 
sake of the souls of my people ? We applaud those 
who go into a plague-house at the peril of their 
own lives ; and should not I, in my ministry to 
others, sometimes lose sight of my own soul ? ” 

He spoke with ardour and agitation, while Miss 
Waldron fixed upon him a dull gaze of wonder and 
disapprobation. 

“ I do not agree with you,” she said; “ no charge 
can be so important as that of our ow r n soul. But 
I will pray for you that you may not be overtaken 
in a snare. Would it not be a help to you if we 
met one another at the throne of grace at some 
stated time ?’* 

Carl was perplexed, and looked questioningly into 
Miss Waldron’s-face. 

“ I scarcely understand,” he said: 

“ I mean, shall we appoint' a season when we 
may both pray in our own closets, with the know¬ 
ledge that the other is similarly engaged at the 
same moment .? It is a great help to those who 
try’it.” ' ' 

Carl shaded his eyes with his hand, and steadily 
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studied the pattern of the^darpet before he replied. 
A man of his age and temperament it often more 
bashful, nbt to say modest, than « woman of Miss 
Waldron’s years and disposition. He did not 
raise his eyes, and he looked Very muchyut out of 
countenance. '• • •, . a ' : 

“ I think not,” he murmured $ “there issuch a 
solemn secrecy in prayer between God and Our souls. 

I feel as if we ough t to be alone before ham. Some 
may find it a help, but I think it would distract 
me.” 

A silence of several minutes followed which was 
becoming almost terrible to him, when at last Miss 
Waldron broke it in tones of profound emotion. , 

“ Still I will pray for you,” she said, “ and watch 
for your soul. I proposed it for your sake only, that 
you might feel that you were not contending with, 
the tempter alone; you are not alone—you never 
will be while I remain your friend.” 

She rose sobbing, and retired, it may be supposed 
to her closet, leaving Carl in an uncomfortable 
state of doubt as to whether he had not behaved 
like a brute. 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTH, 

AT THE HALL. 

The marriage of Grant with Carl's sister was 
celebrated as soon as they could enter into posses¬ 
sion of their pleasant house on the' road to Aston 
Court. It was within a few hundred yards of the 
park gates, and in the direct route between the 
Court and the town. As soon as Gram returned 
from the necessarily, brief tour of a young country 
surgeon, Carl quitted Aston Court,, and took up his 
permanent abode in their new home. 

Miss Waldron had manifested a Very charming 
interest in everything relating to Cad’s sister, and 
had added several ornaments and luxuries to her 
dwelling, even before having seen her. Nothing 
could surpass the emphasis of her patronage and 
kindness to the young wife upon her entrance into 
her new sphere. Oddly enough, there das a super¬ 
ficial resemblance between Annie Grant and Rose 
Morley, which struck painfully upon Mr, Waldron, 
though it escaped the observation of his daughter, 
She possessed the same slight and girlish, figure^, 
and the same fair hair and blue eyes,; yet the 
similarity of circumstances and position, in the 
first pride and happiness of marriage, may have 
formed the chief resemblance between them. The 
same impression was produced by her on the mind 
of Hester. She had' not been witness to the ga, 
and innocent importance of a young wife since she 
had seen it in her step-mother. The old memo¬ 
ries rushed back like a flood upon her, and the old 
sadness, which had been tighter of late, once more 
returned to her face: 

It is probable that John Morley himself was op¬ 
pressed by this likeness; for even his friendship 
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:.yqr Grant and Carl was not strong enough -to in- iptnateb of the court were working folks, who hid 
duce him to traverse the square of Little Aston, enough to do to-mind their own business; and the 
:and approach the gates of Aston Court, in order woman of the house he-gained over by judicious 
-to pay a wedding visit to the young doctor end his presents. There was. positively .no danger either 
bride. to Hester or him, of their secret being betrayed. 

Annie Grant went to see lnim, bid her gay looks, He considered himself advancing, with sure and 
her cheerful voice, dad the bright colours of her steady progress, towards his end. 
dress, all jarred upon his morbid nature. After Hester's new melancholy was rather a soft and 
her visit he had an access of melancholy, which tender sadness than, the old hard,gloomy monotony 
reacted upon Hester. They felt that they, dwelt of the continual weight of rejection. There is a 
apart in a charmed circle, which they could not moment in the early dawn when the growing light 
pass and which no other could enter. Yet there seems to tremble and draw back a little, as if it 
was one other, encircled by the same heavy chain, would fain linger longer in the dark mantle Of the 
who could no more escape from jt than could they, night. Such a moment had come to Hester. Her 
Robert Waldrop stood aloof from all the small fes- eyes had caught a light brightening on the horizon, 
tivities of the honeymoon; and his obvious melan- and her heart had felt a glow of warmth reaching 
choly Strengthened the link between him and it; and for a moment or two longer she wished to 
Hester.' These Others, so glad and happy and keep her eyes closed, and take back the familiar 
hopeful, what had they, in common with her? chill to her heart. She knew herself no more. 
Their eyes were too dazzled with light to see clearly Caprices, foreign to her hitherto, had gained the 
into the darkness where she and her father dwelt, mastery over her. Sometimes a passion of tears 
She loved them with a love which excluded envy, shook her ; at others a vehement desire to exhaust 
hut fate placed her altogether, apart from them all. herself by action, when the binding press in the 
She did not go ao often as she might have done attic seemed like a refuge to her. The shrewd old 
to Grant's house, or so often as Carl had, uncon- Frenchwoman fancied she could read the girl’s 
sciously to hiffrself, hoped she would visit there, heart like an open book ; and a hundred cunning 
He did not, associate With her in the pleasant little wrinkles netted themselves about her eyes and 
familiarity he had looked for. To be sure his lips. She assured milord Robert that before long 
actions were Mow free from the hourly scrutiny of it would be quite safe to tell Hester of his love. 
Miss Waldron j but her kindly surveillance was It had been the hope, both of M r. Waldron and 
not kt an end- The distance between the houses Robert, that Gram’s marriage might open the way 
was not great, and there was no part of the town to naturally for once more inviting Hester to visit at 
traverse. She could home up in the most negligent Aston Court. The small festivities attending it 
and becoming morning costume, or even with a might include her. When, therefore, Miss Waldron 
shawl thrown over her evening toilette, to spend announced her opinion that it would he but a 
only ja few minutes with dear Mrs. Grant, at the graceful courtesy to invite Grant, his bride, and 
most, unexpected of hours. Her studies were grow- Carl to dinner, with something of ceremony and 
ing more profound than ever, and Carl's Hebrew state about it, Mr. Waldron gently insinuated that 
and Greek ujere in perpetual request. She soon Hester also might be induced to join them, or 
.knew the place of cvety book upon his shelves rather that John Morley might listen to the invita- 
betterthan he did, and often employed herself with tion. Miss Waldron would probably have scouted 
setting them ia order for him. He felt that he the idea with indignation, had not Robert warmly 
ought to be grateful, and he strove to be so. It seconded his father. She knew exactly how far 
was impossible for him, not to be pleased and she could venture in opposition to her brother; and 
flattered. it was very plain that be had so set his heart upon 

Robert Waldron did not miss seeing his advan- this as to make contradiction dangerous, 
tage, and making the most of it. Hester went the . In consequence, Mr. Waldron was permitted to 
oftener to visifcMadame Lawson, because she could introduce the subject to John Morley, which he did 
fake no pleasure in going to Grant’s house ; and he in an informal manner at the close of a Sunday 
did not fail to meet her there as often as he judged evening service, judging it best to take him, utterly 
it prudent. It had become an unnecessary thihjf to by surprise. Mr. Waldron had shaken hands with 
make any excuse for seeing her thus, as,.Hester Hester, and looked into her face with one of his 
had fallen into, a habit of taking it tacitly for half-fatherly glances of affection, when lie turned to 
granted. , In a place so small as Little Aston it John Morley with an air as if he had but just thought 
required some tact to prevent their meetings be- of the matter, , 

coming known ; but he was a master of ingenuity. “By-the-by, Mr, Morley”-—he had dropped the 
Besides, the entrance to the court was not cbm- epithet “brother” some time ago—“Grant and our 
manded by any ,window, except those of , the house young minister, with Mrs. Grant, dine with us to- 
where ojd Mp Watson had used to live. The few morrow. I think you ought to let my little friend 
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Hester borne with them. ‘ She wants' some young 
society. Give me your promise that she shall cotnb 
to-morrow.” 

He waited With ill-concealed anxiety fori the 
answer, and John Morley looked keenly but silently 
at him—longing to inquire whether Robert was at 
Aston Court, for he knew nothing of his movements, 
yet tillable to bring his lips to pronounce his name. 

“ Should you'flke to go; Hester? " he asked. 1 

Hester’s heart had bounded with mingled sur¬ 
prise and pleasure at Mr. Waldron’s invitation. 
For the last week or two, fime had been very mono¬ 
tonous and irksome to her, and she felt a girl’s 
natural desire for some change. Besides, there 
was no shock to her in the idea of meeting Robert 
Waldron, whom she had seen so often of late. 

“ I should like it very much,” she answered, “ if 
you would pot be grieved, father.” 

“ No, no,” lie said hurriedly.—“ She shall come, 
Mr, Waldron,' she shall come.” 

John Morley drew his daughter’s ,hand through 
his arm, as they passed through the chapel porch, 
and looked down upon her questioningly, by the' 
light ot the lamp hanging over the entrance. 

“ Hester,” he said, with a new' tone of tender¬ 
ness in his voice, “ Hester, they invite you now to 
their parties. Is it that you are grown up into a 
woman ? ” 

“ I suppose so, father,” she answered, half gaily 
and half sadly. 

“ How old are you then, child?” he asked. 

“ I am nearly twenty," she replied. 

“ Twenty ! ” echoed John Morley. “ And I have 
taken no count of the years ! Your mother was no 
older than you when I married' her ; and she has 
been dead these nineteen years. Have you any 
thought of being married, Hester? ” 

The question was put in simple seriousness, but 
in the tone rather of a friend than of a father, who 
might expect to have a voice in the matter. 
Hester’s hand trembled a little upon his arm, but 
he did not perceive it. 

“ How should I, father ? ” she said. 

“ Ah, how should you ?” he repeated. “You see 
no one, and know no one. Yet, my child, I should 
lilfc to know that you Mre re happily married. When 
I think of it I feel that 1 have done you a great 
wrong. But you shall go this once to Aston Court. 
HaVe you any pretty dress you can wear, child ? ” 

It Was so extraordinary a thing for John Morley 
to concern himself in so frivolous a' subject as 
dress—his own or any one else’s—*fhat Hester 
could scarcely believe she had heard him aright. 
Her wardrobe was scanty, for money was scarce, 
and becoming more so every month ; but she as¬ 
sured him, with an evasion very like a deviation 
from strict truth, that she should ck> very well. 

“ Hester,” he said, when they had Hacked a dark 
part of the street, and she could not see hip face, 
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though she 'could detect a sharp anguish m Ids 
voice, “ilb’ you knew if hip son Wax home ? * 

“Yes, ” : she answered ‘ VofiJy, mid* 4 pressing' his 
armto her sidee - * • • , 

“Youwill see him, and speak to' him/'be re¬ 
sumed. “I cannot. God forgive me in this,if I 
sin in it. I believe it would kill me to meet either 
of them, and I am not fit to die yet. Buttbeysaty 
he is contrite «fhd repentant; I give you Mhy oda- 
serit to see him.” . ’ • ■ • 1 'J 

The confession that she had already seen him 
often trembled upon Hester’s lips, but die recollec¬ 
tion of his prolonged agony'of despair sealed them. 
If she had had anything definite to tell him about 
Rose, she would have had the courage to do it ? but 
to say only that she was lost; would be simply to 
awaken the sharpness of 'his grief again. * She re¬ 
solved to pursue her course of concealment, and 
hide everything from him that could add to his 
sorrow. It was a perilous path for a young girl to 
choose. 

Robert heard that Hester was positively -coming 
to Aston Court, with a delight which he could 
scarcely disguise. Ever since he had come to the 
conclusion that she, and she alone, could satisfy his 
fastidious notions of what his wife must be, he had 
longed to avail himself of the advantages his posi ¬ 
tion and surroundings gave to him. Hitherto she 
had seen him only in Madame Lawson’s garret ; 
and he wished her to see him in his own sphere— 
the master of a position which myst dazzle her young 
mind. He contrasted with Hlf-gratulation the 
sumptuous elegance and costly taste which he had 
introduced into his father’s mansion, with the bare¬ 
ness and poverty of her own home. All the next 
morning he sauntered about the handsome rooms, 
and the terraces, where still lingered much of 
beauty, even in the later days of autumn. He 
pleased himself with picturing Hester at his side, 
expressing more by looks than words her shy plea¬ 
sure in this loveliness and luxury. By a curious 
perversity of reasoning, he had begun to regard a 
marriage with her as a fitting compensation for the 
wrong he had been guilty of towards her family. 
He felt sure that he could make his father acknow¬ 
ledge the strength of his arguments ; but how could 
he convince John Morley? He must first secure 
Hester’s love. 

The evening came, and the hour when Hester 
should arrive. Miss Waldron had sent a carriage 
tJferant’s house, for Carl was suffering from a cold, 
which made it necessary tqload him with most gentle 
attentions. She had, however, let Hester slip out 
of her niind ; and as Annie Grant and Carl had Ho 
knowledge of her accepted invitation, they had, of 
course, come without her. Robert felt a wrathful 
pang of disappointment; though he was not alto¬ 
gether sorry that Carl and Hester had not been 
riding in the same carriage. Mr. Waldron himself 
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twwtkpenly disappointed. The night was dark and 
%. and Hester had no one to escort her through 
the lonely park Miss Waldron sard she was sorry, 
whh a lurking smile of satisfaction, and busied her- 
$fff to, see that Carl had the warmest seat by the 
fife Robert made no complaint, hot went out 
quietly to order the carnage back to Little Aston, 
and at the moment that he passed through the hall, 
the large doois were thrown open by a servant, and 
Hester herself appeared upon the threshold. 

She stood still for an instant, with a glance, half- 
fnghtened, into the great hall, which was brilliantly 
lit up Her hps were Slightly parted, and her 
breath came ftuttenngly with the speed at which 
she had been walking, and her large grey eyes 
were still deep and dark with the gloom through 
which shfc had come The night, with its thick 
fog, looked black behind her, while the coloured 
pavement of the hall, and the stained glass of the 
lamp over her head, made the foreground rich in 
tone The strong contrast of ligh* and shadow, 
with Hester standing on the line which separated 
them, looking lonely, embaa 1 a^sed, and timid, 
foimed a perfect picture to Roberts eyes He 
hurried forward to welcome her, and the sen ant 
drew back respectfully 

‘‘Is it possible you have come all alone he 
asked 

“ I had no one to come with me,” she replied 
“ I went to Mrs. Grant s, but she w is gone 1 
was obliged to come on alone or return home ’ 

“ Did you wish to come so much 5 ’ he said, 
lowering his voice “ Are you, then, glad to come 
here again, Hetty ? ” 

Her answer was not ready, and her eyes diooped 
till he could sec the nervous quivering of the long 
eyelashes 

“ I think l am," she said at last, “ I am not sure 
In some things it seems scarcely right to be here , 
but still I am a fittle glad ” 

The gladness was so qualified, and the quahfi 
cation so conscientiously expressed, that Robert did 
not know what to reply, 

“ Ga and take off yoqr shawl," he said, touching 
it lightly with his hand , “ I will wait here for you 
to take you into the drawing-room ” 

He watched her intently, as she followed las 
sister’s maid up the broad low steps of the staucase, 
with a subdued and quiet grace which was perfectly 
m tune with his matured taste He paced up and 
down the hall, chafing at every moment she vws 
away There were twenty imputes yet till the hour 
for dinner, and he would keep her all to himself 
for that short period Impatient as he was, be did 
not see her descend the staircase and did not 
know she was close beside him, so noiseless washer 
approach, until she spoke in tremulous accents, and 
then he started violently There was a scarcely 
mastered excitement in herself which lent a colour 


to her cheek, and when she placed her hand upon 
his offered arm, he felt that it was trembling 

“ We will not go into the drawing-room just yet,” 
he said , “ I have a painting or two to show you " 

He led her into a room which had been built 
especially for his own use, since his return to Aston 
Court It was lofty and spacious, and wainscoted 
throughout by carved panels of some light wood 
which had a pleasant lustre upon its surface 
There were a few good pictures, and here and there 
a handsome cabinet or bookcase At one end was 
an organ which he had ordered to be made for this 
particular place, that the volume of sound should 
suit the space exactly , for he had become almost 
a master of music A piano stood beside the organ. 
There was nothing of beauty or luxury lacking 
which his heart could desire , and over all a soft 
light was shed by shaded lamps He led Hester to 
the hearth, and placed her m a low chair before the 
fire There he stood, with his arm resting ©n the 
mantelpiece, looking down upon her drooping head 
and sh}, almost awkward attitude of embarrass¬ 
ment How poorly she was dressed, In her grey 
stuff gown, with her sole ornament a little silver 
brooch, fastening the eollar round bet graceful 
throat There was not a maid servant in the Court 
who could not have put on a smarter dress to go 
out on a visit It would form in odd contrast with 
his sisters toilette, and the unfaded finery of the 
young wife But he liked it well The very 
po\ erty ind simplicity of Hester’s appearance was 
chirming to hun Perhaps she guessed parti) 
what he was thinking about as his downward gaze 
scrutinised her, for she glanced up to him with a 
smile of singular aichness and sweetness 

“ I am not very fit for such a grand place,” she 
said 

Not fit for such a grand place ' Robert’s heart 
bounded, and the blood tingled through his veins 
What did Hester mean, wont as she often was to 
betray her thoughts with innocent frankness ? Had 
she been thinking of heistlf as— as— ? Robert 
could not finish the sentence in his own mind 
What should he say to her 5 * It would be some 
thing excessively commonplace How much dare 
he say to her ? 

The opportunity of sa> mg anything was snatched 
from him , for, while he hesitated, the door opened 
and Mr Waldron made his appearance He did 
not see Hester until she rose from her low -chair, 
and then he arrested himself with an exclamation 
of astonishment 

“ Why, Robert 1 Why, Hesterhe ejaculated 

Robert was never at a loss as to what to say to 
his father, and now he found himself able to speak 
fluently 

“ I found Miss Mcerley just come In," he said, 
“ and as she was both cold and agitated, by her lonely 
walk through the park, I brought her m here for a 
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few minutes before taking Tier into the drawing- 
room. ” 

“Oh ,B was all that Mr. Waldhm pcrald at -first 
reply. He knew that his stm must have seen 
Hester at the time that he was lying ill in John 
Moray's house, but he had no idea that he could 
have founded any intimacy upon that ill-omened 
introduction He recovered however, from hie pro¬ 
found amazement enough to give Hester a most 
cordial welcome ; and then he conducted her him¬ 
self to join the rest of the party. 

It was a more than usually pleasant evening both 
to Miss Waldron and Robert. She kept possession 
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of Cart, and paid him every, possible attention; 
while Robert scarcely quitted Hester** *de. Tin* 
devotion did not escape bis stater's obaerysSic©, but 
it served her purpose well; and slje caatd not 
descry any danger therein, if kept Call away from' 
Hester, and threw him solely upon her blandish¬ 
ments. Robert’s delight in Hester increased hour 
after hour; and when the evening was ended, add 
she had gone away, this time m the carriage whu?h 
also contained Carl, he resolved to ask his father’s 
counsel and consent to bis marriage with John Mon- 
ley’s daughter before many more days had passed. 
end of chapter the mcvrhxh 


TEA AND SHRIMPS. 


K NDOUBTEDLY one of 
the charms of London rivci- 
side life is tea and shrimps 
at ntnepence a head The 
luxui y is a social and inex¬ 
pensive one You have a 
holiday; the wcathei is 
fine, and you rush off to 
Greenwich, to ramble m 
the park, to admire the view 
\ from One Tiec Hill, to 

s regret the disappearance of the ancient 
mariners, who lent such a fascination to 
the grand edifice which has taken the place 
of that earlier one where our eighth Henry 
was born, and where he used at all times 
to hold his royal court 
\ou take a peep at the hall which re¬ 
cords, on many a square yaid of canvas, 
the victories of the mariners of England who 


But I am digressing Shrimps, and not men and 
women, are my theme. In these days pf free-trade 
and steam navigation, the reader will not be sur- 
pused to learn that many of the shrimps that find 
their way into the London maiket come from Hob- 
land But you and I, my dear sir, are y true-born 
Englishmen, and are quite ready to believe the 
'I hames fisherman when he tells us that the Eng¬ 
lish shrimp is much to be prefeired to its foreign 
rival. 

All down the river, from Gravesend to the Nore, 
are shrimps caught, but the head-quarters of the 
trade is Leigh, a pleasantly situated little fishing 
town three miles this side of Southend, that 
favourite holiday resort of Londoners, to which 
they are carried rapidly and economically by the 
rail from Fenchurch Street, or by the boats of the 
Steam Packet Company. 

When the tide is up/ it is a delightful Walk along 
the shore fiorn Southend to Leigh. There is little 


guard their native seas , and then, hungry and m the Isle of Wight that is prettier. On the hill 


a thirst, how pleasant is it to indulge in the on your right a little ahead is the ivied tower of 


refreshing articles provided foi the public by the the old church of Leigh, which is well worth visit- 
female inhabitants of Greenwich 1 How pleasant mg on account of the many brasses it contains, 
is the air, how enjoyable is the scene, and as the Behind are the cliff and shrubbery in which the 
“lovely Thais sits beside thee,” and you indulge in Upper Ten of Southend greatly rejoice. Fai off, 
the good cigai—which, however, you must bring on the other side of the water, rise the high fore- 
with you , good e.gars don’t grow on every hedge— ground of Sheppey Island, the forts of Sheerness, 
yoft feel that for once in your life you have little left and the masts of the block-ships which guard the 
you to desire.' Medway, and then, as you walk along, what fleets 

Alas, alas 1 if is only m the green and salad daya of merchantmen and steamers plough their way 
of youtji one cares much about tea and shrimps between London and the distant harbours of every 
As one gets older one appreciates the luxury less ; country under heaven 1 

the shrimps don’t seem so fresh j the arbqpr is As you approach Leigh, however, you find your* 
positively shabby; the tea is very watery j and as self gradually shut out from the Thames by the 
for the lovely Thais, what a provoking chignon she Isle of Convey , and in the cicek which runs be- 
wears! Then if you arc one of a party, how stale tween you and it is the harbour of Leigh, a harbour 
are all the jokes, and how flat is all the laughter' dotted with fishing-boats, and into which they can 
And then you, yourself, have possibly not changed run at all states of the tide. You may see about a 
for the better? It is not always that the wisdom of hundred and fifty boats at rest 
age is to be preferred to the lightness and gaiety Leigh itself, like a great many other places, looks 
of youth. best at a distance On the top of the hill there 
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Are a few good houses and some capital build* 
i*y sites, but the town itself, through which the 
railway runs on a level with the high street, is 
Wretchedly dark and dull It lies down in a hollow, 
frith the houses all packed together like a -barrel 
of Yarmouth bloaters j and art a -summer evening 
after school hours, when all the small fry of 
the village are about, o»oulation is almost im¬ 
possible. ) 

I find that the people pay for their cottages quite 
as much as they ate worm Seven pounds ten 
shillings a year is quite enough foi four rooms and 
a bit of garden | but the people don't complain, 
and firmly bglupi'e that m all England there is 
not a healthier locality. As a rule, I may add, 
these people are a very creditable set It is 
seldom they come to grief except for smuggling 
They are exceedingly regular, too, as church-goers, 
and never go fishing on a Sunday Another fact 
to be noted in connection with the place is the 
hereditary Character of its trade Childien are 
brought up „t© their fathers’ trade—sons, fathers, 
grandfathers, all go shrimping, as did their an¬ 
cestors before them. 

The manner of the trade is generally as follows — 
Two men talmh boat between them If they hire 
it the proceeds arc divided between the captain, the 
mate, and the owner. Their voyage generally lasts 
from tide to tide. The sue of their boats is from 
four to five tons. They are furnished with a boiler, 
in which to froil the shrimps, and four nets with 
which to CSteh them. These nets are generally 
sunk in about txetjS fathoms of water Sometimes 
the boats lid ©If Leigh Sometimes they stretch 
away as far as Whitstable. The men incur little 
danger ^ As the waves are seldom mountains high 
this side of the More, their puncipal risk is that of 
being van dpwn by ships in the dark 

The thing of which the men do complain is 
the tax on gent imposed by Mr Robert Lowe In 
winter tuttt they were often in the habit of going 
shooting on Cttnvey Island, and thus earning a few 
shillings extra. They cannot do this now. and 
hence the Chancellor of the Exchequer is as un 
popular there as in Bethnal Green 1 don't f mej 1 
the trade is peculiarly lucrative Surety if fine, 
hcalUiv. muscular men do not earn on an average 
more than twelve shillings a week, much cannot be 
said for their vdcation, even if they do get the fish, 
which is the staple of their diet, for nothing. The 
station-master at Leigh tells me hfc has often known 
the men to get only a penny a gallon for their 
shnmps after the railway carnage has been paid , 
but then there aTe times, when shnmps arc scarce, 
that they get considerably more. At all tunes the 
men seem well fed, are neatly dressed, and have 
a manly bearing. Surely the living they earn is 
Better than they represent it to be 

“ 1 suppose you get a very good living,” said I 
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to a shrimper, who looked, in his white trousers 
and blue guernsey, a fine specimen of his class; 
but he shook his head sadly, much after the 
fashion of the ruined farmer, or shipowner, or 
wealthy tradesman rapidly accumulating a fortune 
—but that i% a tnck all men have. In England no 
man seems to Bke to show that he is doing well 
Imyouth wq say with good Dr. Wfifcfs— 

*"N<rt Wore th«*i otfcew Ides*.**, 
y«tW Cm |ortw aw «w 

But that feeling leaves us as we get older and 
come into contact with millionaires I Believe even 
the employ ds of the Circumlocution Department, 
who come to their offices at eleven and leave at four 
and have two hours for lunch, and only a couple of 
months* holiday in which to recruit their exhausted 
frames, think themselves grievously overworked and 
unrighteously underpaid 

Shrimps, according to the men here, are of two 
kinds—red and brown, the former being either the 
young, or a variety of the prawn I have heard 
people say it is the boilmg that makes all the 
difference I am sorry for then ignorance Brown 
shrimps are much to be preferred to red—they 
are crisper and sweeter to eat. They affect good 
living themselves—they are to be found where the 
cockles and the muscles grow 

It is a curious fact that where you find the brown 
shnmps you are sure not to find the red The 
latter live on rorsc, as the Leigh fishermen call it 
As to what rorsc is I could get no dear idea Ac¬ 
cording to all accounts it seemed to be a spongy 
sand Further than that I could get no solution of 
the mystery It was in vain I pressed my anxious 
inquiries “I am no schollard,'* was the amiable 
rtply I found, though, backward as my friend 
was m his learning, he was an adept at drinking 
bter He was also a man who could look ahead 

I he Leigh fishermen are a prudent class, and 
are all connected with local benefit societies, 
with quaint names and of ancient origin—and no 
wonder societies connected with shrimpers are 
ancient Ifi ages long ago Flmy wrote of Shnmps, 
how they darkened like a cloud the sea-side of a 
calm evening, and on a sandy shore “ Suppose 
then,” he observes, “ suppose then, what I hav< fto 
doubt of, each individual of the number to be m a 
state of positive enjoyment, what a sum collectively 
of gratification and pleasure have we befqre our 
view' ’ If the genial philosopher had lived in our 
times, how his heart would have been cheered at 
the view, not alone of the shrimps, but of those 
who eat them * 

“What a sum collectively of gratification and 
pleasure,” he would exclaim, “ have we before our 
view, at the sight of a swarm of London excur¬ 
sionists regaling themselves on tea and shrimps *” 

J. Ewing Ritchie. 
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A JUNE DREAM. 

» * ■»• 



“T® kl ns FROM THAT HAND.” 



LL sweetest sweets hive 

In her name ; at its thought 
AH beauty’s alive, 

And swarms to me, unsought. 


Vot. VII —New Series. 


In the hot City here. 

In the fierce glare of noon, 

With its murmur appear 
All the far sights of June. 

187 










Cassells Magazine. 


Its music 1 let 
Ripple soft o’er my lips : 

Stony streets I forget; 

Far from town, fancy slips— 

#* 

Gfft o freals woodland air, * 

Feeur dells, ft , 
Forest took * 

soft ahades. 

In green giooaa, let me wafeh 
Through this thick ha*el 'screeh, 
Doafen the shll path to catch 
Sight Of her—-I, unseen. 

r 

See hov golden beams peer 
^through the branches above— 
l?<ep, t®*fondle the dear 
Form and face 1 so love— 

Watch for her, from whose way 
Startles not one wild thing, 
Bound whom hares love to play, 
Sqoirrds chatter, doves wing. 


See—she comes, lily light; 

How the moss-patched boles press 
From the wood-depths to sight. 

For her brown eyes’ caress! 

m 

How each pale w^hd^stajr prays 
tip roh^fraan.^he>grmt% 

That bet eyes’ lavs and pad** * 

Each, may bless, aa they pass t 

See—she comes! Oh, my heart 
Speed my dear dream to meet} 

From my loving eyes start 
Looks to haste on her feet 1 

Oh, fairness, so filled 
With all pities and loves, 

Well all fears may be stilled 
In your pet waiting doves. 

Well on each listening bough. 
Gentle-eyed, may they stand, 

’ Longing always, as now, 

To be fed from that hand. . 

W. C, Bennett. 


POETICAL JUSTICE. 

IN FIVE CHAPTERS-CHAPTER THE THIRD. 
THE DOCTOR’S PROGRESS. 


p R. HARRY JARVIS and the 
L young Doctor fell m Iriend- 
•X ship with one another at 
Sr first sight, and a good thing 
l that was for both of them 
^ The story of the former was 
well known in the county, 
va for the uprooting of an old 
family fiom the soil is not 
soon forgotten, fit rural districts, and many who had 
known *"T n ih bis boyhood came to vsit lum But 
such acquaintanceships were necessarily formal; 
he could neither entertain guests nor go out him¬ 
self, and people could not bfe expected to drive four, 
ten, fifteen miles into Gonway to chat or play 
cribbage with an invalid. So that the Doctoi and 
his charming little wife were his great resource; I 
few days passed without one or the other spending 
some little time with him. 

Nor was this attention on the part of the Grain¬ 
gers merely politic, though no doubt the cheques 
received by the Doctor were larger than would 
have been drawn for ordinary medical attendance ; 
nor was it the result of mere pity. They had a 
real pleasure in the society of the crippled man, 
who Was a most excellent and genial companion, 
full of amusing and interesting anecdote illustrative 
of colonial life. And then, which is a great thing, 


he was never peevish, and did not take their atten¬ 
tions as a matter of course ; when they came m 
he was obviously pleased, and that always appeals 
strongly to our affections. “ Gratified vanity,” sa> 
the philosophers: I don’t know, not being an 
analj tical moralist, thank goodness. 

After remaining m much the same state for 
seven years, Mr. Harry Jarvis got rapidly worse, 
and tHh Doctoi', after warning him that his end 
was probably approaching, took advantage of the 
intimacy between them to speak upon a*delicate 
subject which often made him uneasy, and asked 
him whether, under the circumstances, he would not 
like to lie reconciled to his brother. 

“If you mean that I should forgive him,” replied 
the sick man, “ I have done so long ago; but if 
you think that I ought to make him ipy heir you 
are mistaken 1 allow him a hundred a year; 
paid monthly, and have made arrangements*for the 
same to be paid him after my death. That is 
enough to feed and lodge him, and every penny he 
has over and above the provision of absolute neces¬ 
saries he spends in vice.” 

“ I dale say you think him worse than he is ; no 
man is altogether good or altogether bad. He may 
have atoned for his early conduct by years of re¬ 
morse.” 

“ 1 hope so,” said Harry Jams, shaking his head. 
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“ Cpme,” urged the Doctor, “you are prejudiced 
—very naturally so. I own, but still prejudiced. $ 
think that he ought to be your heir, hut you may 
know best, so I will not urge that. I should bke 
you though to send for him. and tell him you have 
forgiven him.” 

" No, no, I will never send for him. I vowed I 
would not,” 

They had several conversations upon this matter, 
and the Doctor saw very plainly that his friend and 
patient would really like to shake his only relative 
once more by thehand before he died, wefe it not for 
breaking his resolution. So, as the Doctor himself 
did notbeheve Ernest Jams, or indeed any other 
maligned individual, to be half as bad as he was 
pamted, he found out his address, and wrote to him 
privately, telling him of his brother's precarious 
state, and intimating that he thought peace might 
be restored between them if he came to Gonway 
and asked for an interview 

Ernest answered this letter in person, and pro¬ 
fessed extreme gratitude. His estiangement from 
his dearly-bdoved brother made him miserable, he 
said , it was true that he had been foolish and im¬ 
prudent in bis youth, but his enemies had repre¬ 
sented his conduct m too black a light to Han>, 
to whom he certainly must have seemed to have 
behaved very badly But he could have explained 
everything, so far as his intentions went, if he had 
been given a chance But no, Harry refused to 
see him, and left the country m anger Ah' if he 
coujcl only be reconciled to his poor W other before 
ho died, it would give him a feeling of peace and 
contentment to which he had been for many ycajs 
a stranger He did not care about the money, lei 
Harry leave that as he liked, it was his love he 
wanted. 

The Doctor was delighted to find his prognosti¬ 
cations about the probably repentant state of the 
wicked brother’s mind confirmed m this mannei, 
and he brought the twq together The result was 
most satisfactory, all was forgiven and forgotten, 
the past was effaced, Ernest Jarvis nursed his 
brother with the tenderness of a woman, Harry 
Jarvis made another will in his Favour and both 
overwhelmed the Doctor with gratitude 

Whether it was the fraternal nursing or the 
Doctoi’s skill i don’t know, but the sick man tided 
over that attack, and regained his normal condition 
t And then his brother left Gonway 


CHAPTER THE TOURTH 
THE WILL. 

It was a short respite Six months laier the 
Doctor came into his dining-room one evening, and 
sat down gtavely by the fire, without noticing the 
child who ran at him, or the cat that rubbed agamst 
< his leg. 


“It is ail over,” he said* footing s ax his 
wife. , 

“ Poor fellow ,B , 

They sat silent for 1 about atoinate, arid then Mts, 
Gramgar wiped her eyes, and 
“Was be easy at the u$t V* ' t 
“Very, And sensible up to about a <*fan 

hour before. Indeed, be made me read bis will to 
him; he has been weary hind to us-vhe has left no 
five thousand pounds.” 

“Not” 

J Yes, he has, I read it myself. He told me to 
take his will from a certain drawer in that bureau 
which stands m his bed-room, and when l had gone 
through it he watched me put it back in the same 
place. There are a few other bequests, and the 
bulk goes to his brother” 

“ His brother; ah, what a different sort of man 
he is 1 I suppose you acted for the best in bring¬ 
ing them together, Frank, but I hate the look of 
him ” 

“No matter for that; thank God, l resisted the 
temptation to let matters take their course. I should 
have been miserable now if l had not done my beat 
to reconcile them, and yet it was & bit of a struggle, 
I may own that as it is all over” 

“Temptation 1 Struggle * What ate you talk¬ 
ing about, Frank 9>> 

‘ I y am talking about the only matter I have ever 
kept secret from you, ipy dear, except of course 
medical confidences You might have had a 
house m town and an opera-box in the season, 
and I might have hunted three timed a week, if 
I had chosen Poor Jarvis made me hi$ hetf first 
of all” 

“ Oh I” 

“ How you flush -up, Lucy 1 I was right not to 
tell you, I can see. It was hard to give it up, but 
right is right I asked myself, ‘pappose I had a 
rich brother who was a confirmed invalid, and his 
medical attendant took advantage of his condition 
to induce him to make a will m his own favour, 
burdened with the sole duty of paying me a 
hundred a year, what should I think of the trans¬ 
action 

“ And that was why you took such pains to bring 
the brothers togethei 

“ Yes, I was determined to clear my conscience 
anyhow But you must not look at wh'at I refused, 
but at what we have got. If anything should 
happen to me, you and the children will have a roof 
over your heads, and bread to cat, at any ran*. 
And this comes from one who Was no relative—akt 
ordinary patient, mind.” 

“ Oh, you were right, Frank, quite right I do 
not regret it one bit Only I wish this Ernest 
Jarvis was nicer He will make as had a use of 
this money- as he ‘did of his patrimony, I fear. 
Have you sent for him ?” 




f™*, Iwrote yesterday when the change chute, 
W again just now, in case he had not started.? v 
* Oh, he hurried off to look after his iatereste'ut 
Uje first hint, you may depend." ‘ 

“I am sorry that he did not 1 arrive hi tpb to see 
the last of his brother." ' , - '' 

"He will not grieve touch for thk, I imagine; 
he has earned the reward of his pretended repent¬ 
ance and brotherly affection ; what more can he 
desire F No one can possibly like acting the hypo¬ 
crite for longer than he catt help " * 

“ You are dread&Uy tincharitable, Eucy,” 

"Not generally, 1 think; but you are so easily 
imposed upon ? 'Ftaink.’‘ ' , 

Mrs. Graingerwas right, at any rate in assuming 
that Ernest jaryis would, hasten to Gonway at the 
first intimation of his brother’s danger, for on going 
to the house on the following morning the Doctor 
found him there. He! was not a pleasant-looking 
man at the best of times ; he had a shifty eye, and 
could not look you straight in the face while talk¬ 
ing to you, for one thing ; his lips were thin and his 
forehead was narrow, and dissipation had traced 
ugly hieroglyphics on his features ; so that, in fact, 
a lady might easily have taken a prejudice against 
him, if prejudice it is to condemn a man by his face, 
which I rathey doubt. 

That peculiarity of avoiding the eye of any 
one he was speaking to, as though he were afraid 
hi« secret thoughts would be read, was very con¬ 
spicuous that morning. The Doctor concluded that 
his brother's death.had set him thinking about early 
days, aftd that he was suffering from remorse knd 
shame for the past; so, to comfort and reassure him, 
he began td tell him what kind and affectionate 
message? the dying man had sent him. But the 
other paU little heed to his words j there was 
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evidently some Other matter^ that he wished to 
speak about, said presently it came out. ' ' 
* It is a curious things be said; “my .brother 
spoke te hte, the last time I saw him, about a with 
Indeed, he showed it..me. It was in my favour; 
so, as I am heir-at-law, it is not of much conse- 
quence; but ' still there Were /-sevwsl little be¬ 
quests, last Wishes, and so forth, Twhum rme Would 
like to comply with, and I am very sorry 1 that he 
destroyed it.’ ? . . * 1 ... 

“Oh, but he has not done that," replied the 
Doctor. * - , 

“ Ah! he has sent it to his lawyer thenI am 
so glad." 

“ No ; it is in his bureau.* 

“ Very odd ; I cannot find it." 

“ I can easily show you where it is,” said the 
Doctor, leading the way up-stairs. * 

The scene was enough to make any one moralise. 
There, in the still, darkened room, lay the Corpse of a 
poor fellow who had been unable to take anything 
with him, not even his body; and his brother-and 
best friend came in, not to weep, or brood regret¬ 
fully over the past, or take a last fond look, but 
intent only upon finding a piece of paper which 
would settle how his money was to be disposed of. 
And the Doctor, look you, at least was no selfish, 
greedy man, but kind-hearted and generous, far 
above the average—really attached, too, to poor 
Harry Jarvis, and grieved for the loss of him. But 
still, at that moment, the king who has no rebel 
among his subjects, the god whose worshippers 
are all steadfast in their faith, great Mammon, 
stayed his soul, and he went straight up to the 
bureau, without even glancing towards that waxen 
face and rigid outline. 

END OF CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 


LIFE-IN ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. 



BY A PATIENT. 


IN TWO PARTS.- 
HAT would an ancient inha¬ 
bitant of Rome, or Athens, 
thipk of the building facing 
the Houses of Parliament, 
could he resuscitate himself and 
stand to gaze and ponder on the 
conn'd'mil that presents itself? The 
Roman, ip his day, might see his 
Coliseum; or the Athenian might 
watch with an engrossed eye his Acropolis, crowned 
with the Parthenon, but be would see no such 
palatial structure devoted to the wants of the si ok 
as St. Thomas’s. 

The inhabitant oTthe banks of the Tiber deemed 


PART THE FIRST. 

human life to be glorious so far as it was asso¬ 
ciated with military prestige and valour, and that if a 
man added to the renown of his country by offering 
his life in -battle, death and posthumous fame were 
his greatest points of ambition ; but they did not 
value human life sufficiently to devote publifc funds, 
and genial charity, to soothe and relieve the sick 
man in his troublous career to the grave. Once the 
splendour of his youth was past, 'once the flush 
of bis- manhood had disappeared, and al) extra¬ 
neous care fpr him was. gone; he was hot fended 
with gentleness and affection as in modern days. 
Everything. was done that was possible . to inure 
him to scenes of bloodshed and daring; but when 
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feebleness and old age arrived succour wag wasting. 
The same with the Athenian as .with -the Roman* 
There was everything in Athens that human inge¬ 
nuity could devise to hatter the vanity, pleas&.the 
imagidation^and foster the passions.; but theyhad 
no hospitals*—none of those magnificent {files Which 
Ve see raised , up in many parts of London, de* 
voted exclusively to the. care and nurture of -the 
sick.- 

There is something especially great and fine 
about St. Thomas’s; It v stands in a good position, 
is twin sister to the Houses of Parliament, and forms 
a noble adjunct to Westminster Bridge. It con¬ 
stitutes part of the now famous London Embank¬ 
ment, its base being washed by the glorious Thames. 
It is magnificent as a piece of architecture, being 
built in seven distinct blocks or pavilions. Each 
of these blocks would of itself form a splendid 
structure, and they' are embraced or joined by 
running -corridors, extending the whole length of 
the building. 

The ground that it stands upon is immense, and 
the whole mass of building, of brick and stone, of 
tower and pinnacle, of arch and column and pil¬ 
aster, forms a scene eminently attractive to the eye. 
There is no sameness of surface. The colours of 
brick and stone are variably interspersed, and the 
building rears itself from the basement with a 
proud grandeur and beauty that strikes us all. 

The interior is consonant with the exterior. The 
wards are extensive, splendidly lighted, and the 
hoardings are of polished oak. Between each block 
or pavilion is a quadrangle, with its centre laid out 
in garden plots, and tastefully bordered with ivy- 
leaf. Then there are corridors, some partly roofed 
in, others of stonework, facing the river, with their 
round columns, and smooth, beautifully clean pave¬ 
ment. Then there are offices, the residences of the 
officials of the establishment; and there is a long 
and broad esplanade, with its fine gravelled sub¬ 
structure. 

There is the operating theatre, with its round 
loop-holed apertures, standing in the rear of the 
building. Then there is the lecturing theatre, 
where lectures are delivered on the science and 
practice of medicine and surgery, in a detached 
portion of the grounds ; and there is, contiguous to 
this, the dissecting room, trith its subterranean' 
passage leading from the main portion of the build¬ 
ing. TThere is /beyond and above all a fine, clear, 
open space, with plenty of Tresh air mid a splendid 
view of that particular part’ of Londdn. 

Many objections were tailed, soon after the build¬ 
ing of St. Thomas’s, as^o the nOn-advisability of 
constructing large and elaborate 'premises' for the 
congregation of the sick. It was alleged that where j 
many diseases- were crowded together there would 
be the" chinch of a fresh geheratffin Of disease. 
That such '"things 'as typhus, typhoid fever, ahd 


erysipelas would be more Mfcdy to receive fresh 
augmentation of their terrene from beftig crowded 
together, than In.a Smaller hospital where there 
were fewer fever cases to treat, instances were 
adduced in which.in such buildings as.the GriSit 
Northern Hospital, King’s Cross, that wag i less 
rate of mortality than in such, places as Guy’s and 
Barfitolasaew’s, , 

\ There cap be no'question that in a large over¬ 
crowded hospital, if epidemic of smaHrpojq 
fever, or cholera broke out, the chances of infection 
and contagion would be, infinitely greater than in 
their smaller counterparts j but it must be essen¬ 
tially erroneous to aver that a huger building heceS- 
sarily causes the generation of disease Erysipjdls, 
undoubtedly, is a most rapidly, fatal distemper, apd 
its progress may be vastly accelerated by CTOWcjed. 
wards and want of ventilation-; but It, is not more 
rampant and active in a large hospitjd than in a 
small one. , » 

A large hospital will, by its very sito, attract the 
attention and consideration of the public, and, in 
proportion as it does this, means for retarding and 
destroying the destructive effects of disease will be 
forthcoming. So that should infectious diseases 
have a wider and freer play in large than in small 
hospitals, the means of combating them will he 
greater. There will be better appliances both 
surgically and medically, ventilation null receive its 
newest aspects, the processes by which pain is 
softened will be brought more quickly into play 
and there will be a greater competition Of talent. 
Medical men of the most renowned skill, and 
surgeons of the most advanced class, vjift almost 
instinctively be drawn into the ranks of the larger 
home for the treatment of disease.. Them will be 
more suggestions emanating from the public, and 
more efforts of science brought to the front, by 
which all that is inimical to human life will be 
ameliorated, and all that can add comfort to the 
disordered sick will be brought under the notice of 
those most interested in the case.* 

It may be said v that the study of medicine is 
more effectively promoted in small than in large 
schools; that*difficult cases in a ward can only *he 
carefully watched where there are few pf each class. 
If a student in a surgical wshfd toes several in¬ 
stances before him of fracture, compound fracture, 
comminuted, simple, etc., and frpup^s'Taxge’ num¬ 
bers of such accidents coustwd^jf'swelling the 
ranks of beds, his attention will be tn'ore liable to 
be distracted than if he sawbne or two occasionally. 
So with medicine, he ifiay see tounbesf* of patients 
suffering from phthisis, pneumonia, pleurisy, para¬ 
lysis, the various kinds of oedema and 1 anasarca* 
find his professional capabilities may be confused 
by the very numbers' that are thronging about him. 
So with the anatomical school, there may he a 
large number of subjects on the table/and iti pro- 
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p&tripn as the number is great, he may be likely 
to pay lest close attention to the demonstrations, 
and may get more wearied with the doctrines. 
Bat the result of observation does not exactly prove 
this; the most eminent, the most scientific men 'in 
medicine have very often been educated in the 
large schools, and there can be no question that 
the larger schools usually* have the best men as 
lecturers. This is said in no invidious spirit, but it 
cannot be denied. 

How different the style of the modern to that of the 
ancient hospital ! We do not speak of the time 
when amputations were performed without the aid 
of chloroform j when such operations as the re¬ 
moval at the hip, and the excision of large masses 
of malignant growth, were performed without the 
aid of aether and the various kinds of anaesthetics ; 
when the actual cautery was used with nothing to 
assuage the violence of its application. We speak 
rather of the hygiene and general conducting of a 
hospital, where everything has undergone an almost 
thorough radical change ; where the rough and un¬ 
couth nurse of the past has become obliterated; 
where the superintendence of a ward has been 
entrusted to ladies whose education in nursing has 
undergone an elaborate and careful lending ; 
where the kind, the gentle, the compassionate 
Sister is ready with her words of consolation 
and -kindly actions to soothe the voice and cry of 
sorrow; where the well-ventilated ward takes the 
place of the overcrowded and stifling atmosphere 
which the patient of old was wont to inhale > where 
the general management of the building is given to 
men skilled in business habits, and whose aim will 
be that those who are under their care receive all 
the immunities and comforts which arc within the 
province.of the institution. 

Let us glance at the mode of life within. We 
enter by the main entrance, up a flight of stone 
steps, and see some out-patients scattered about 
(taking the time as between nine and twelve in the- 
morning). 1 

One individual has come probably to have his 
tooth extracted, and sits with a dolorous counten¬ 
ance, most impatiently awaiting the dteaded ordeal. 
Another has come to have his finger dressed, from 
the effects of some injury he has received in a 
crush or a fall Another is there with a lugubrious 
countenance, his face covered with adhesive plaistcr, 
about to undergo a fresh covering of his face and 
broken head $ he has been the victim of a street 
fight in a drunken mtt/ej his face exhibits various 
prismatic hues, and the puffed cheeks show the 
meaning of a traumatic inflammation.^ Another 
man is hobbling along on crutches; he has 
been an in-patient, and has suffered amputation 
below the knee, and has come to say that his, 
wound is getting on all right. Another has a 
swelling formed in his neck, and has become 
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dreadfully alarmed; he wishes to know whether 
it can be got rid of or not—he perhaps will not be 
very agreeably edified when he is informed that it 
is- a tumour, requiring extirpation without loss of 
time. 

We leave them witlf their sorrows, and pass into 
the main corridor. This is a long wide passage, with 
handsome tesselated flooring, and looks important 
enough for a street, so busy and so populous does 
it appear. # 

There is a* confused yet subdued noise going 
on, indicative of hurry ^and excitement There 
are students moving about, nurses, patients, sisters, 
and probably the matron and steward. Along 
this corridor arc branches leading up-stairs, and 
entrances to the different offices. There is' a 
hydraulic lift in one place, which communicates 
with thfc flights above, and which is a most con¬ 
venient adjunct to hospitals; by this means ,the 
patients are wheeled into the lift and removed up 
above, without the jolting necessarily experienced 
when moved by hand or chair. 

We are ourselves conveyed by it into the accident 
ward up-stairs, in one of the first blocks of build¬ 
ing. Everything appears large, well lighted, and 
very clean. The place seems redolent of the best 
paint, the best colouring for the walls, and the best 
of everything used in building. The ward holds 
twenty-eight beds, and has an'auxiliary room for 
two patients attached. The windows extend from 
floor to ceiling, and the opposite end of the ward 
communicates with a balcony overlooking the river. 
On this balcony the patient is brought, bed and all, 
in summer, so that he may solace himself .with the 
cool breezes that issue from the river. The beds 
are large and most convenient, some of them 
having spring mattresses. There is a large space 
allotted to each person from bed to bed (we forget 
the total in cubic feet, but know that it is a 
large number). The floor is of polished oak, thus 
doing away with the necessity of having it scrubbed 
so often. There is, of course, a good amount of 
damp atmosphere at certain seasons from its close 
contiguity to the river, and should the floors require 
constant washing the exhalations might become 
too frequent, and some diseases might be aug¬ 
mented in intensity. This, is obviated by polishing 
with bees’-wax and resin. On the other hand, some 
surgeons might maintain that a disorder like ery¬ 
sipelas would be more likely to be kept at a dis¬ 
tance by having the boards constantly washed, 
erysipelas harbouring itself often in places where 
soap and water on the flooring is not in perpetual 
use ; but still it hardly somwjs reasonable that even 
erysipelas, virulent and poisonous as it is, would 
hang about an oaken board covered with fresh¬ 
smelling bees’-wax and turpentine. 

Suspended right above the bed-head is a pulley, 
by which the patient can raise himself in bed, 
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and can feast his eyes on the glorious architecture 
to be seen across, the water. 

There goes Big Ben—it is striking the quarters 
—it is a quarter to eleven. One of the visiting 
surgeons is going.round; he has, perhaps, ten cases 
in the ward. Here is an old’man who has broken 
his femur, and is lying on a bed looking like a 
succession of inclined planes. Here is a boy with a 
diseased bone and with curvature of the spine; he 
is lying oh a water-bed. There is a railway guard 
who has lost his foot in a collision on the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway. There is a railway 
porter who has had his leg broken on the South- 
Western Railway. Here is a .German who has-been 
run over when drunk, having strayed on to the 
line of railway somewhere near the Wandsworth 
Road Station. There is a lad who has undergone 
amputation of the leg and one or two fingers, his 
bright feverish countenance betraying a scrofulous 
diathesis of constitution. The surgeon has his crowd 
of disciples with him, some of them dressers, and 
most of them students attending lectures on sur¬ 
gery. He is listened to with very great attention, 
for his word is law, and the instructions he gives 
are chiefly addressed to the gentlemen who are 
specially appointed to dress the wounds after 
amputation or accident 
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Some particular case, requires more than ordinary 
inspection this morning, and the house-surgeon 
informs the surgeon what it is. lt is a man who 
has had secondary hemorrhage after an operation. 
The man is sinking. Everything has been applied 
—ice outwardly, brandy within—still he is be¬ 
coming more exhausted, and the surgeon, with a 
grave countenance, informs the' poor fellow in bed, 
in a few concise sentences, that his case ip a very 
bad one.; but yet he contrives to instiLa little hqpe 
into him, and leaves him not altogether bereft of 
consolation. 

Here is another victim of scrofulous disease. 
It is a little boy, seven years old, who is in a very 
bad state, but still bears his misfortune with great 
equanimity. 

Some of the patients betray much excitement 
under suffering; others display an almost stoical 
fortitude. This last may be owing often lo a want 
of nervous power and organisation, while the other 
may be the result of a too finely adjusted nervous 
system. 

We do not hear much of suffering at this par¬ 
ticular moment. Early morning, and late at night, 
when the wounds are being dressed, are the times 
when the patient gives most vent to his feelings. 

END or PART THE FIRST. 



THE MILL-STREAM. 


SIT beside thee, mill-stream, 

Tlte wheel goes whirring round ; 
The bairnies play among the hay, 
Their yellow ringlets float away 
On light blue air that seems lo say, 
“ Be merry, skip, and bound, 
And dance beside the mill-stream; 
There’s music in its sound.” 


I’ve lived beside thee; mill-stream, 
Full forty years this June ; 

My slip-coat cheese, and honey-bees, 
My cherries, and my apple-trees, 

1 thank kind Providence for these, 
His gifts around me strewn ; 

I well may think our mill-stream 
Is never out of tune. 


1 sit beside thee, mill-stream, 
A-knitting stockings brown, 

So spick-and-span, for my old man 
(He’s in the mill among the bran); 
And show a leg and foot he can, 
For one that’s growing down, 

As shapely, to thee, mill-stream, 

As any jo in town. 


This homestead nigh thee, mill-stream. 

Held once two bonny boys ; 

My little Joe is lying low, 

But Willie has a farm to show ; 

Fine crops of wheat and barley mow, 
And wife, and household joys ; 

His bairns stand yonder, mill-stream, 
And listen to thy noise. 


I love thy brawling, roili-stream, 

As dearly as thy splash, 1 
When its foam-kiss, on days like this, 
Lights up the wheel with sunny bliss ; 
For if I hear tby wrathful hiss 
Below the tempest’s crash,. 

I know the wheel turns, mill-stream, 
The faster for the clash. 


I would not leave thee, mil-stream, 
Before these limbs are drest 
For my last bed, that shall be spread 
Close by my buried darling’s head ; 
There, turf lies softly on the dead ; 

There I shall be at rest, 

Nor hear thee clatter, mill-stream, 

Above the old wife's breast. 

R Jane Dixon. 
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HESTER MORLEY’S PROMISE. 

BT HESBA STRETTON, 

author of "the doctor’s DILEMMA,” ate. ETC 


CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 

FATHER AND SON, 

FOR several months past Mr. Waldron’s first 
earthly wish had been, as we know, to see his son 
married. He was satisfied for his daughter to 
remain unmarried, as she adorned a single life by 
so much zeal and devotion; and perhaps he was 
reconciled to it the more readily as his family name 
could not be transmitted through her to posterity. 
But already Robert had attained an age when a man 
grows more difficult to please, and more discrimi¬ 
nating as to feminine perfections. Hester ought to 
have been a hundredfold more flattered by, his love 
than she could have been by the love of Carl 
Bramwell. Mr. Waldron’s search after a daughter- 
in-law, whose price should be above rubies, was' 
becoming an almost despairing pursuit; and 
Robert gave him no assistance. On the contrary, 
he appeared to be settling down into an indolent, 
self-indulgent bachelorhood. The day following 
that on which he had found Hester seated at 
Robert's fireside, with him leaning over her in a 
lover-like attitude that had struck him with amaze-’ 
ment, the father and son walked out amicably to¬ 
gether over the fann-lands belonging to Aston 
Court. Both felt that the time was come when they 
must speak to one another upon that which occupied 
their thoughts; and Robert preferred doing so as far 
from the presence of Miss'Waldron as possible. He 
accompanied his father to the end of a stubble-field 
which was to lie fallow during the winter, and then 
he commenced the conversation in as composed a 
tone as if he were making some agricultural obser¬ 
vations. 

“ I think, fafher,” he said, “ that it is time 1 
married.” 

Mr. Waldron planted his stick firmly into the 
soil, as if he intended it to take root there, and 
gazed anxiously into his son’s face. 

“ To be sure, Robert—-to be sure,” he cried. 

“ You were surprised t<* find Hester alone with 
me yesterday,” he continuedr 

“ 1 was,” replied Mr. Waldron briefly. 

“Father,” he resumed, stammering a little, “it 
was not at all the first time I have seen her of late. 
We know one another very well The fact is I 
happened to meet with her in the house of an old 
French woman.* 1 

t « 

“ You don’t mean the mother of John Morley’s 
workman?’’interrupted Mr. Waldron. 

“Yes,” said Robert, “ I have met her there many 
times during the last few months." 


“ Robert," interrupted his father again, with an 
-expression and tone the most severe he could assume 
towards him, “ you cannot mean to. tell me that you, 
a man of the world, knowing how ready the world 
is to gossip, can have taken advantage of Hester’s 
ignorance to draw her into a clandestine intercourse 
with you ? ’’ 

“ I have,” owned Robert, in some confusion. 

“ I wonder how you dare to confess it,” continued 
Mr. Waldron, leaning more heavily upon his stick, 
as if his son’s words had wounded him deeply. 
“She is so simple, so unsuspecting 1 She did not 
know to what censure she exposed herself. Suppose 
your sister had found it out I” 

Mr. Waldron’s face wore an aspect of real terror; 
but Robert smiled a little to himself. 

“ I took care that nobody should know,” he said ; 
“ you need not be afraid for Hester. ‘ But now you 
will not be surprised to hear me say that I love her 
more than any woman I ever saw ; ay, more than I 
eyer supposed I could love. It seems to me that 
there can be no love in the world like that I feel 
for my little Hetty.” 

Robert’s handsome face, with its new air of pro¬ 
found and passionate tenderness, looked handsomer 
than ever as he spoke; and his father, regarding 
him fondly, fancied that any woman would forgive 
him any previous folly. 

“ But have you forgotten the past ?” he said. 

“Forgotten it I” exclaimed Robert ; “have you 
or my sister suffered me to forget it ? Forget it ! 
Why, I have only to look into Hester’s face, with 
all its sweetness and beauty, and there I see my 
sin written legibly in its sad lines. How can I for¬ 
get, when it is Hester herself 1 love, in spite of 
everything ?” 

“ But what .can be done ? ” asked Mr. Waldron, 
despondingiy, 

“ I want to atone to her for all these* years she 
has lost,” he answered, with vehement earnestness. 
“ 1 will make her after-life so bright that she shall 
forget all her early sorrow. 1 will lift her out of the 
miserable confined lot that is hers, and give ber a 
rank and wealth she could never reach without me. 
If she were but my wife I should have no fear for 
her happiness.” , 

“ But it is morally impossible," objptfed Mr. 
Waldron ; “ John Morlcy-*” 

“ He must consent,” interrupted Robert, *’ if I 
only make sure of Hester. He, is Very pocir, almost 
to bankruptcy. He is ageing fasti and r Hester’s 
future must be an anxiety to him. lie is already 
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reconciled to you, and has allowed her to visit here, | would agree to all you said. But how did he come 
knowing she must meet me. Jf you will only help me • to know, of it before me?” 
he will come round in time. He must—l}t c shall” a He saw me once or twice follow Hester into 
For a few minutes both father and son were. the.court,” he answered, “and he had courage 
plunged in profound thought There was asharp enough to speak very faithfully on , the subject, l 
struggle going on in Mr. Waldron’s mind^, which assure you. Well, he did not see why Hester 
was scarcely visible in his face, so long accustomed ; should not in time become my wife. But he said 



*' LEANING MORE HEAVILY L’fON UtS STICK.” 


to hide his emotions. He was, as his old minister 
had told him, a proud man; and he had some¬ 
times regarded John Morley as a person in a very 
inferior position. 

“ I talked about it with Mr. Watson before his 
death,” said Robert, at last breaking through the 
silence, ■* t and he said he did not see any insuper¬ 
able difficulties, or any insurmountable objections 
in the way. He did not seem to see them so 
clearly rtsi did.” 

“He was a timid man," replied his father, “and 


it would be more likely to come to pass if we knew 
for certain that poor Rose was dead, It is my firm 
conviction she is dead, but I can get no proofs.” 

“ Robert,” said Mr. Waldron earnestly, “ you 
are losing sight of John, Motley'S implacable hatred. 
Ah ! my boy, yon kept from mif the history of that 
blow which almost killed you last February. It 
was then you first saw.‘Hester and fell in love with 
hei^ 1 1 do not wonder at it. But do you imagine 
that, if he seeks your life, you can ever gain his 
consent or hers ?" 
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“ l think,” answered Robert, “ that his revenge 
spent itself in that blow. He is a good man, a 
religious man. He was hurried by a sudden pas¬ 
sion into the attempt to commit that crime ; but as 
4t failed—luckily for me—he soon repented of it, 
and was not sorry to extend hi^ kindness to me. 
We have now something to forgive one another. 

1 am more equal with him, and that is so much in 
my favour. Why else was he so hospitable and 
kind towards me? He visited me once, and 
spoke as a friend would have done. ^ He knew 
Hester saw me often, and yesterday he allowed her 
to come once more to our house. I hardly dared 
to hope before ; but now, with you to help me, I 
shall win Hester as my wife.” 

His face, dearer to Mr. Waldron even than that 
of his daughter, shone with more gladness and hope 
than had been seen upon it for many years. His 
father could object no longer, but gave his hand a 
warm and fervent grasp. 

“I will help you, my boy,” he said ; “yet I had 
my own little scheme for Hester, and it is possible 
it may prove in your way now. The moment I set 
my eyes on young BramWell, I thought he would 
make a good husband far the .little girl. They 
were both so young, so good, and so handsome. 
Our family owes John Morley a compensation and 
I fancied 1 had found it in him. I would have 
given her a wedding dowry that would have made 
them almost independent of his church, wherever 
he goes. But now I hope he will not be in your 
way.” 

He looked anxious lest he should himself have 
destroyed the chances of his son’s happiness. 
Robert also wa? grave, counting up all the symp¬ 
toms he had detected of love between Carl and 
Hester. They were very few, almost none. It had 
not escaped his notice that his sister was making 
herself foolish, as he termed it, about the eloquent 
young preacher, ten years her junior, and he built 
some hopes upon it; the more so as Carl came fre¬ 
quently to Aston Court, and spent a good deal of 
time with Miss Waldron. Under other circum¬ 
stances he would probably have manifested his dis¬ 
approbation of such an intimacy with unmistakable 
plainness, but he hailed it as a sign that Carl pre¬ 
ferred his sister’s mature piety to Hester’s girlish 
prettincss; and he was more than content to let 
the intimacy run a smooth course. 

“ I am not much afraid of him,” he said ; “ yet I 
should have been quite as well pleased if you bad 
chosen a more commonplace man for Little 
Aston.” 

“ I chose him for Hester,” replied Mr. Waldron 
in a tone which betrayed a lingering reluctance to 
abandon his favourite scheme; “ they are jU 9 t 
suited for each other. I thought so last night. I 
wish you could give up this notion, Robert.” 

“Never l" he exclaimed vehemently. “1 tell 
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you I worship her. She is the only woman who 
can make me care for goodness or religion, or 
things of that sort. I have had enough to disgust 
me with it, but Hester makes it soothing and plea-, 
sant again. If I am ever to be anything but the 
| idle, purposeless fellow I am, doing no good in life, 
it wilt be by winning Hester." 

Mr. Waldron sighed deeply, but he did not 
attempt to explain his sigh. Robert’s state of mind 
was still, as it had always been, a grief to him ; but 
he had come to the point of no longer pressing 
religious expostulation upon him. His sigh, however, 
included something more than that. There was a 
misgiving in it lest Carl, whom he had brought to 
Little Aston for the very purpose, had not already 
gained possession of Hester’s love. But deeper 
still lay an unconquerable dread that it would be 
impossible to overcome John Motley’s instinctive 
repugnance to give his daughter to the man who had 
brought so indelible a stigma upon his name. 
Every one else might plead the youth and thought¬ 
lessness of-the college lad, for Robert had been little 
more than that; but could it be hoped for that the 
dishonoured husband should thus excuse him, or 
could ever be brought to look upon his conduct as 
the careless folly of a boy who had not learned to 
master his passions ? They walked homewards in 
almost unbroken silence, and Mr. Waldron shut 
himself up in his private room to deliberate upon all 
the bearings of the matter. 


CHAPTER THE NINTH. 

AN UNHEARD-OF THING. 

The more Mr. Waldron considered the subject upon 
■which Robert had consulted with him, the more 
dubious he grew as to the possibility of winning 
over John Morley, unless, indeed, Hester’s own 
happiness should depend upon his consent. He 
endeavoured to place himself in the position of the 
dishonoured man ; but the power of seeing with 
other people’s eyes cannot be acquired at the age 
of sixty-eight. He saw his son, handsome, accom¬ 
plished, and rich, with a brilliant lot to offer ; and 
he could see Hester clearly as a very eligible 
daughter-in-law in every respect, except by birth. 
There had been always a peculiar softness in his 
heart towards Hester—an anticipatory tenderness, 
perhaps. He would like exceedingly to have her 
always near to him. But John Morley was, as he 
always had been, wrapped in an impenetrable 
mystery. He could no more understand him, 
members as they were of the- same- church, than 
Peter could understand his beloved brother Paul. 

Mr. Waldrdn glanced but briefly towards the 
world, though no doubt it would have something 
to say to such a marriage.. Ten years ago its 
tongue fold been busy with the story of Robert’s 
sin, and the world has a retentive memory for 
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scandils. It ( would, perhaps, be easier to pacify 
John Moriey himself than to satisfy its scruples, 
Sometimes more exacting arid delicate than those 
erf aai individual conscience. But Mr. Waldron 
was not accustomed to consider the world- Ho 
had long since turned his back upon it, and treate'd 
its opinions with Contempt. ; If he approved of the 
matter, and the church supported him, he could 
very well afford to leave all question of the world 
out of the transaction. » 

To make sure of die pastor was one means of 
securing the approbation of the church. He did 
not wish to startle or]; shock that small congrega- 
1 tion of faithful men over whom he and Carl Bram- 
well presided’. They were a simple, uncultivated 
class, not accustomed to split straws, but it was 
within the b'ounds of possibility that they might be 
scandalised by his son’s marriage with Hester 
Moriey. There is a broad though undefined code 
of Christian morality written most plainly upon un¬ 
sophisticated hearts, which Mr. Waldron was afraid 
of transgressing; and upon this one weak point he 
yearned for the sympathy of his fellow-churchmen. 
It was not a formal approbation that he could re¬ 
ceive, or they give, but simply the encouragement 
of unchanged looks and undiminished reverence. 
He resolved, first of all, to sound their young 
pastor. 

It was late in’ the November afternoon, and 
Carl was deeply absorbed in study, with that utter 
oblivion of the outer life which is known only to 
students. Certainly there was a pleasant impres¬ 
sion of the previous evening hovering about him 
like a sunny mist, and mingling subtilely with every 
movement of his thoughts. He came up from the 
depths at the entrance of Mr. Waldron into his 
study, with something of the bewilderment Of a 
pearl-diver who has been long under the water. It 
was not for a moment or two quite clear to himself 
who he was, or who was the intruder who came in 
with all the freedom and ease of a patron. 

“ I wish to have a confidential conversation with 
you,” said Mr. Waldron, after a few minutes’ desul¬ 
tory talk ; “ it is strictly a family matter. You are 
already well acquainted with the circumstances of 
my son’s sojourn in John Morlcy’s house.” 

“ Certainly,” answered Carl, starting with a very 
keen, quick-eared attention. 

“ You know, too, the whole history of his second 
wife,” he continued; “ I am far from casting undue 
blame upon her, but she was a giddy, childish 
young woman, with no steady principles to protect 
her. There had been some love-making between 
her and Robert at Oxford, before she had ever seen 
John Moriey. She was fully as old as he was, 
therefore, as a woman, she may be Considered 
several yours older. She came hete, heprd nothing 
of Robert fb; a year or two, and at last married for 
a home. You know the rest.” 


“Yes,” said Carl, his.elbow resting upon his 
desk, and his hand shading his eyes. 

“Tell me,” resumed Mr. Waldron, “what you 
suppose the consequences must be to my son ? He 
has long since repented of his sin. Is he to hea/ 
the burden of it his life through?” , 

“Nay,” answered Carl, hfe Up parting with a smile 
of great tenderness ; “you, who are an elder in the 
church, know the grace of God better than I can do. 
There is no burden of sin we may not cast away 
before the face of the Father.” 

“ But are the consequences to remain ? ” asked 
Mr. Waldron. “ Is he always to, bear the stigma 
of his sin ? Is he not free to act as if he had never 
been guilty ? Ought the transgression to be for¬ 
given by every man as well as by God? ” 

Carl paused. There was a swift current of sym- 1 
pathy and love running clear and unobstructed 
through his young spirit, which earned him irresis¬ 
tibly towards the side of mercy. He was as yet a 
mere student in human nature, and had had no actual 
wrestle with temptation. He had not seen sin face 
to face. At present it was a veiled and awful form 
for him; he had not beheld its hideous features, and 
received the ineffaceable memory upon his heart. 

“ ‘ None of the sins that he hath committed shall 
be mentioned unto him,”’ he said, in a lowered 
and reverent voice. 

“ You yourself would act upon that ? ” pursued 
Mr. Waldron. “ My son is the same in your eyes 
as though lie never was guilty of this sin ? ” 

“ Perhaps not altogether that,” answered Carl; 
“ but %vho among us would enforce a penalty if God 
does not ? If He will make no more mention of his 
transgression, why should we ?” 

It was Mr. Waldron’s turn to pause and reflect. 
Ilis anxious face grew darker, and the knotted 
veins in his forehead became larger. He did not 
feel quite sure of Robert’s repentance, though he 
longed to believe in it. He wished to believe that 
his own prayers through so many years had not 
failed in the court of heaven. Perseverance in an 
earthly court must have prevailed before this. He 
argued illogically. Because he had so earnestly 
prayed that his son might truly repent, his professed 
repentance must be sincere. 

“ Mr. Bramwell,” he said suddenly, “ what do 
you think of Hester Moriey ? ” 

If Carl had been asked unexpectedly what he 
thought of the cherubim, he could not have been 
more stupefied or at a loss. He gated blankly at 
Mr. Waldron, and did not reply fill that gentleman 
repeated the question. ■ , 

“ Oh! I think she is very good,” he answered 
somewhat coldly ; “ she is a member of the church, 
and an excellent daughter. My sister is very much 
attached to her.” 

“You have not seen much of her?” remarked 
Mr. Waldron. 
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u Very little,” he replied. 

■“ Should you be surprised,” said Mr. Waldron, 
hesitating—“would it shock you in any way, if you 
heard that my son, having seen her a ,gqod deal 
’while he was ill this spring, was very noxious, nay, 
bent upon making her his wife ?” 

* Impossible 1 ” ejaculated Carl, starting from his 
seat as if he had been shot. He took a hasty turn 
or two across his study, and then came back to his 
chair opposite his visitor. “ I think I must have 
misunderstood you,” he said; with a ghastly effort 
at a smile, “Did you say that Mr. Robert 
Waldron wishes to make the daughter of John 
Mhrley his wife ? ” 

“ Yes,” replied Mr. Waldron briefly. 

“ It is impossible ! ” said Carl. “ Your son’s sin 
demands great charity from us, but he must not 
ask Hester to share the burden he has to bear all 
his life long. Oh, it would not be possible ! ” 

“ But is my son never to marry ? " asked Mr, 
Waldron. 

“ Yes ! ” pried Carl; “ let him find some one 
with a spirit which would hot be bowed down by 
such a burden. But Hester is too young, too 
ignorant of life, too simple-hearted. He would do 
well with a wife like his sister, strong in her own 
faith, and ; able to fight with him against his 
spiritual foes. Why should Hester’s young and 
innocent heart be joined to ■one which must ever 
bear the stmg of a sore repentance ? ” 

“You are a young man yourself,” said Mr. 
Waldron, as Carl paused—“a very young man. 
There are scores, hundreds of marriages—ay, and 
happy ones—where there has been an early folly like 
this. Hestej- would be rich, happy, and beloved. 
If John Moriey should be reconciled to Robert, he 
would become a member of our church, and would 
be ready to take my place in it when I am gone. 
Moreover, there was a something in Hester's 
maimer last night which makes me hope that she 
is not averse to Robert. You may have seen it your¬ 
self—a pretty, pensive, gentle pleasure in listening 
to him" 

“Yes/* replied Carl, who had watched Hester 
furtively during the whole of the previous evening, 
and who had seen every little gesture and evefy 
expression of enjoyment that had escaped her. 

“ Then, if she loves him,” resumed Mr. Waldron, 
“and if that'folly of his youth should not be re¬ 
membered against him now he is a man, I see no 
impediment to their marriage. I see in it rather 
a compensation for. the past. If John. Moriey's 
poverty and shame have come from us, surely the 
honour of marrying his daughter into our family 
ought to balance k. Do you agree with me ?" ' 

Carl's restless hand moved absently among his 
papers. His face had grown pale, and his bright 
keen sight, 4kn. Until this moment he had 
looked at John Morley’s misery from the outside. 


By temperament lie was profoundly sympathetic, 
and was . touched to the quick by the feelings of 
ethers; but by this very Jaw of, his nature he had 
regarded John. Moriey antf b»s exaggerated grief 
from the point of view of the Waldrons, with whom 
he had been most closely associated.' He had 
placed himself in the position of Robert, and pleaded 
for him all the excuses he would have sought for 
himself. But now he seemed to look into.the very 
heart of John Moriey—-that, heart on fire, as Grant 
had once called it. That Hester; Moriey should 
love Robert Waldron ! That she should ever be¬ 
come his wife ! He pushed away the hair .that had 
fallen over his forehead, and gated fixedly at Mr. 
Waldron, who said, “ Do you think with me?” 1 

“ I think,” cried Carl, in an irrepressible frenzy, 
“that the idea is monstrous ! There are some sins 
which cannot be forgotten. It would be a horrible 
thing, an unheard-of thing.” 

“ Perhaps you love Hester yourself,” Mr. Waldron 
suggested. , 

Carl hastened to regain his self-control. Mr. 
Waldron’s face was one of sharp and anxious 
scrutiny ; and he did not wish to subject himself to 
any more pointed questions. 

“ I was thinking of her father only,” he answered; 
“ 1 believe that to him it will appear more monstrous 
than it does to me.” 

“ Carl,” said Mr. Waldron, in an accent of pity, 
“ I like you, ay, I honour and trust you. In bring¬ 
ing you here 1 thought it probable that you would 
love Hester. But this is my son’s whole chance of 
happiness, perhaps for the life to come as well as 
this. It may be his salvation. You possess a 
better and holier happiness. Promise me at least 
that you will not use your influence against him.” 

if I have, perhaps, no right to influence her,” 
answered Carl, sighing ; “ but I will commit her to 
His care who judges all men. If my prayers can 
shield her from peril, they shall not fail her.” 

His heart sank a little after he had given this 
implied promise to stand aside while she was 
tempted with all that ambition and love could offer 
her. The sole weapons he could use in her defence 
were the prayers and teachings she would listen 
to from his mouth in the public services of the 
chapel. 


CHAPTER THE TENTH. 

A NEW IKEA. 

• i 

Scarcely had Mr. Waldron closed, the house-door 
after himself, having considerately forbidden Carl 
to quit his warm room, when a ; JJght rap at his 
study-door recalled Carl froin his painful reflections 
upon the interview which had just ended. The 
second intruder,, was t Annie, who carried a little 
work-basket in her hand, and, Catne in boldly with 
an air which plainly announced that she intended 
staying with him for a time. 
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“ Now, Carl,” she said, “it is all nonsense you 
pretending you cam study with that dreadful cdd. 
My husband "—she uttered the word with a- little 
bridling "of the'head, which showed that the hile 
was still a new one—“ has been 1 called opty and does 
not expect to be home.till late.'' He Said I was te 
come bp here and sit with you, and you were on no 
account to leave this rooai' till bedtime. So I aih 
going to order tea up here, and we will have a nice, 
quiet, coSy evening together, you dear old boy.” 

She rang for the servant to bring the tea-tray 
and the bright brass kettle up-stairs, and was very 
busy for a time in making the tea and toast by Carl’s 
fire. ~ He sat upon the hearth watching her, with 
dimmest eyes and a colourless face. Annie was 
quick-sighted, &nd the wfcariness of his expression 
did not escape her. 

“ Are you going to talk to me, Carl, or shall I 
talk to you ?” she asked. 

“ I would a great deal rather you- talked to me,” 
he answered. 

“ I shall not say anything very wise, and I shall 
gossip,” she said threateningly. 

Carl leaned back in his chair, and stretched his 
feet out towards the fire. He could not make con¬ 
versation, even to Annie, that night. His mind was 
very busy, but very rambling, darting from one 
point to another of his interview with Mr. Waldron. 
Yet he was not sorry that Annie had invaded his 
solitude, and that her voice should prattle through 
the confusion of his thoughts. N ow and then he 
caught a sentence of her lively gossip, and answered 
by a word or two. On her part she was weaving 
a very skilful and subtle web by which she might 
entrap his most secret sentiments; but she might as 
well have gone directly to her point, so insensible 
was he to her delicate handling. 

“ She is very fond of me,” said Annie, in a tone 
of great significance ; and, as he was thinking at the 
moment of Hester, the words startled him. “ She 
said last night she loved n>e like a sister.” 

“ I am, very glad to hear it,” he answered earn¬ 
estly. 

“ I wonder how old she is,” remarked Annie. 

Carl knew to a day Hester’s age. She was four 
years and three months younger than himself. He 
had seen the date pf her birthday in a book which 
had been given to her years ago; but he did not 
give his sister the information she desired. 

“ She.perhaps looks younger than she is,” said 
Annie ; “ I think she is very good -; don’t you, Carl ?” 

“ Yes,” he answered, in a very subdued tone. 

“ And she thinks you," continued his sister, “ the 
very best, the very first, and the meat eloquent of 
men and ministers!. Of course I agreed with her, 
but she said I was never to tell you so, CarL” 

Carl’s face grew crimson, and, with the gesture . 
most familiar to him, he shaded his eyes with his ' 
long fine hand; there were tears, he could not tell'i 


why, standing in them. Annie nestled to his side, 
•and .laid her head updn his shouldet. 

“ bear old fellow" she said, “ X 'daren’t quite 
day that site isinfove with you; bdt She is not far 
from it* -And T ant' hot quite sure that 2 should 
like It altogether. ~ She is not esafflfly what > 1 .fan -" 
died your wife would be, 1 should think she cannot 
be less than six or seven years older than you ; hut 
she is very good and very rich,'and her father is .a 
great man among our people. Still l am not quite 
sure that I should like my brother Carl to become 
her husband.” 

Carl had suffered too severe a shock that evening " 
to be staggered by this one. The deep .flush faded 
gradually away from his face, and the tears dried 
under his eyelids, but be could not command his 
voice sufficiently to speak to Annie.. 

“ So now,” she said, kissing hint' affectionately, 

“ your mind is prepared for it. I don’t believe you 
have vanity enough for the notion to enter your 
head of itself, clever as you are. It would be a 
very grand thing for you, but I don’t exactly see 
how it would turn out in the end. You are very 
fond of her, Carl.” 

“ She is my friend,” he answered, With parched 
lips and dry throat. 

“ Ah, yes, ” said Annie sagel$; “ but everybody 
knows what Such friendships generally come to. I 
don’t mean, Carl, that you might not go-on very 
comfortably as a friend; but Miss Waldron will 
not. Mark my words, and make Up your mind 
about it. Only if I were you, unless I really cared 
for her, I would not let her come here so often. I 
should think you could easily put a check upon 
that. It is not nice generally for pen to marry 
women older than themselves, but she is' every¬ 
thing el§e you like; isn’t she? I wonder what 
Mr. Waldron and Mr. Robert will think of 
it!” 

Carl felt glad that his sisters head was still lying 
on his shoulder and that she could not see his face. 
A profound sense of the derision with which at 
times life seems to jlout and make a mock at us, 
filled his mind, and he laughed a short hoarse 
laugh, which grated upon his sister’s ear. 

“ Why do you laugh, Carl ? ” she asked. 

« I was laughing at Mr. Waldron,” he answered, 
checking himself. 

“Why,” continued Annie, “Would you really 
marry Miss Waldron if you were sure she would 
marry you ? I was talking to Hester this morning 
—she came up here to' fetch a book she had tent 
me—and I asked her if sire had noticed anything 
peculiar in her manner last night.” 

“What did she answer?” asked Carl, with ia- 
creasing interest. 

M She was shy, as she always is, of speaking Out 
her mind ; but she said there was no doubt Miss 
Waldron was very fond of you.” 
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“Fond of me!" repeated Carl 5 “did Hester say “It looked very like it last night, Cary* she 
anything else?” .< answered gravely. 

“ She said what a pious woman Miss Waldnm “But, good heavens I" cried Cart, forgetting his 
js,® continued Annie; “everybody says the same, disapprobation of /any, words at all approaching 
But now, my dear boy, do not be rash Inany way. to the nature <sf an -oath,the riling is impossi- 
I am a whole year older than, you, and I’m inar- hie.” ! t , s ;< 

ried, you know ; so listen to-what I have to say to “I have been thinking about it aR the morning,” 
you, A great many pious women are excessively I resumed Annie, “and I partly understand how it 
disagreeable, I can tell you ; they are so good that j can be. Hester has lived so apart from the world 
it does not seem worth while to be amiable. They that she is still like a child in many thiilgS; and, 
may have a good deal of treasure laid up, but they Carl, as for sin! why, she looks at it as the angels 
have no small change for everyday use. One of j might do. Of course we are bound to brieve her 
your great divines said himself, that good-nature j corrupt and sinful, and all that sort of thing, I sup- 
was sometimes better than grace in a wife. Now pose; but I say that Hester no more knows how 
I am afraid I have not so much treasure laid up to distinguish between sin and sin than an angel 
as Miss Waldron, but I am not unpleasant to live would. It is clear that Robert Wdldron does not 
with—at least James says so. Don’t be in any shock her in any way, but that she is rather at- 
hufry, in any way.” traded by him than otherwise I saw her look at 

Carl fell into a train of troubled thoughts again, him once or twice, yesterday, with the open-eyed, 
His friendship for Miss Waldron was pure and wondering, unconscious gaze of a child. But at 
chivalrous, founded upon the gratitude he felt for other times her eyes sank and her face coloured 
her very gracious and flattering regard for himself, when he was, talking to her. I am afraid she might 
No idea thaishe cherished a sentiment one degree love him.” 

wanner than his own would ever Have entered his “ But what could be the end of it?” asked Carl 
mind, had not Annie placed it so plainly before in a sharp accent. 

him. But now that his eyes were opened he saw it “ Ah! how could it end ?” repeated Annie, 

distinctly, and knew that he could never be blind She raised her head from his shoulder, and 

again. He passed in review the incidents of the turned her ear listening towards the window, 
preceding evening, and then his thoughts were There was a distant sound of hoof-beats coming on 
brought round once more to the first painful sub- at a rapid rate, and a bright smile broke upon her 
ject which had occupied them. , face. She kissed Qirl hastily, bidding him go to 

“ Annie,” he said in a very low and troubled ; bed early that night, and left hirfrto the undisturbed 
voice, “do you think it possible for Hester ever to j course of his meditations, 
love Robert Waldron ? ” I end or chapter the tenth. 

CROAKS ON CROQUET. 

HE croquet season has once more j azaleas and rhododendrons, while youth and happi- 
set in, and travel where we will, j ness, the sparkling eyes, gleaming smiles, and neat 
behind every garden hedge are j ankles of the players, would tempt an anchorite 
heard the click of balls, the laugh- | from his seclusion. There is a perfect,-feast of 
ter and earnest adjurations of the colour—flowers, shrubs, and gay jardinieres j bright 
players. I he almanacs, which muslins, brighter skirts, and fluttering ribbons, 
afe wont to inform gentlemen Rvfcn the men are arrayed in the-fantastic garb 
when salmon-fishing or grouse- which certain tailors assure us is necessary for this 
shooting begins, might adopt May the 1st as the season’s croquet. It is a scene of unalloyed do- 
proper date for the ladies' game, croquet, coming mestic happiness, such as can only be enjoyed in 
into season. Some enthusiasts, indeed, commence the rural homes of England, and if only young 
in April, and rumours reach civilisation occa- people and* match-making mammas joined, in the 
sionally in February from Devon and Cornwall, diversion, croquet might well deserve the praise/of 
that the weather has been so mild, croquet has being the least melancholyof all fashionable amuse- 
commenced. The next letter, however, is sure to ments. ' 

bring the conclusion of the story: the players have Unluckily, however, it has another side, and that 
been laid lip ever since with influenza. fraught with intolerable discomforts to those who 

With opening summer there are few prettier are beyond the age of heart complaints on the one 
sights than a croquet party; bright sunshine over- hand, and, on the cfcbeiy whose daughters are not 
head glorifying the closely shaven lawn with its yet marriageable. Exactly, says some fair devotee 
background of tender green, its glowing clumps of of croquet, at the age of misanthropy, selfishness, 
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and indolence. Granting 1 this, the fee t remains 
that a very large proportion of mankindsmart 
under these croquet-woes, -and if: the enthusiast 
denies this, in croquet as in politics.the minority 
must surely have its rights, which renders >xt worth 
while'to recapitulate its wrongs. Ten years ago 
any one possessed of ordinary skill and strength of 
wrist could knock painted halls through hoops, and 
while deep in conversation, even on such a subject 
as social science, could enjoy croquet. Now die 
game has become a scientific diversion. ■ A person 
must go into training for it, and spend many care¬ 
ful hours in learning strokes, manoeuvres, and the 
lore, of “Cavendish,” or Black, not merely before 
he can qualify as a croquet athlete, but before he 
can so much as venture to join in the game. Its very 
terminology is revolutionised, and he who passed 
muster a few years ago if he knew a hoop from a 
peg, must now be competent to enter into the mys¬ 
terious jargon of roquets, dead balls, breaks, boun¬ 
daries, and the like. 

A plain man, who was deemed a capital player 
before he made a voyage to Australia, returns to 
the rectory garden to find himself scouted as a 
partner by the ladies, and stared at by the exqui¬ 
sites. The very spirit of the game, he finds, is 
altered. Two feelings only actuated the players 
in old days, love and ill-nature. The amiable or • 
susceptible player helped his partner, and never 
croqueted a lady’s ball very far ; the bear laid him¬ 
self out to spoil every one’s little game, and to drive 
all the balls as far into the flower-beds as He could. 
At present both these violent passions are equally 
out of place on the croquet lawn. Either of them 
would seriously derange the science of the game. 
If a man means to make love, he must not be 
stupid enough to let it interfere with the rigour of 
the sport; if his malice breaks out in a vulgar 
knocking about of the balls of the other side, he is 
regarded as little better than a madman. Indeed, 
croqueting an adversary at all is now deemed a 
brvsguerie. j 

Another grievance of the independent Briton is 
that he is now expected to conform in the minutest 
details of the game to the orders of the head of his 
side. This is all very well if she be young and 
pretty, but what if she be an exacting and un¬ 
interesting person, whose theories respecting the 
proper, defence or attack differ diametrically from 
your owp ? 

Worse stiff, the nefv conception of the game in¬ 
volves giving up those delicious strokes which were 
so gratifying to wounded vanity or 9elf-love. It is 
had enough to lose one’s individuality, but the 
consequences of this sure, still more unpleasant. 
You cap no longer pay off Jones, when yon come 
across his ball, because he looks, so supremely 
ridiculous in knickerbockers and that blouse-like 
wonder of a coat. Nor is it possible to retaliate on 


Robinson 'at the croquet lawn, for the manner in 
which he snubbed your opinion «n the. Budgets 
lunch. Doubtless the morality of the game is 
improved by Us modern development, hut a good # 
many middle-aged dwellers in 'the.-country regret 
the Rob-Roy-like simplicity of its prehistoric stage, 
'when the want of an accurate' eye and; hand was 
compensated by the perfect liberty, which the cm- 
| quet lawn allowed for easy chat or logical .die* 
quisitipn, for love-making, malice, mid the delights 
of spoiling another’s deeply-laid schemes. At 
present, if, after the manner of the good old times, 
a man, on being told it is his turn, to {day, betrays 
that he has been chatting to an outsider, by inno¬ 
cently asking, “ Where is my ball?” b« character- 
is blackened through the whole country-side. It is 
a great deal safer for an unattached man to vote 
against the- squire than it is to disobey Ms daugh¬ 
ter’s directions on the croquet ground. 

It naturally follows from a man’s being thus pre- 
; eluded the relief of a chat with bystanders, that.it 
is possible for him to be considerably bored by the 
partner to whom he is told off. In these days of 
ladies’ colleges and popular lectures this is often a 
serious matter. His strong-minded partner may 
be scientific, and the unfortunate torn has then to 
chime in as he best can with remarks respecting 
pangenesis or the doctrine of natural evolution. 
This may lead to discussions on the. relations be¬ 
tween revelation and science, which the.victim feels 
instinctively are not adapted for the time and the 
game. 

Worse still, the hapless inquirer how a lady has 
been spending her time lately is sometimes struck 
mute, owing to the spread of education, with such 
an answer as, “Oh, I have been studying the 
unibellifera and by the exigencies of modem 
croquet is compelled to remain trembling, lest his 
ignorance concerning. these./ 5 rr<s natures be found 
out, instead of beating a hasty retreat (as he would 
! have done under the old system) to the delightful 
old ladies in the background and their county 
gossip. Doubtless this is a grievance which is not 
strictly attributable to croquet only, for. curious 
scientific strata occasionally crop out at the^dinner- 
tables of the present day. There, however, several 
modes of escape, are open to a man. He, can take 
refuge from the avalanche which overwhelms his 
neighbour under the cover of a monosyllabic hun¬ 
ger, or can cunningly evade its direct onslaught 
by talking pictures and the opera to' his opposite 
neighbour. Croquet alone affords no respite to the 
sufferer. ' ,, 

If these are the special woes of croquet in its 
present development under the laws of the Croquet 
Club Conference and the All England Club, the 
Medes and Persians of the game, there are persons 
infatuated enough to object to the game altogether, 
and even profanely to term it a positive nuisance. 
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They assert that it is all very well for boys and girls, 
but is an anachronism after the wisdom-teeth have 
mice been cut or you have been revacCinated; if it. 
' promotes society, that it is the death-blow of conver- ^ 
satioh; that when a man goes out for a mouthful of 
fresh air, or drives over to see a friend, he dpes not 
want to posture bn a lawn,amongst heat and dies, 
where the very claret-cup simmers in the sute&ine , 
as it is drunk. ' .* ', 

There will be misanthropic, unreasonable indi-- 
viduals to the end, hut however much tkeydcserve 
the condemnation of all rightly-thinkihg people, 
it is hardly possible for the greatest devotee of 
croquet to hvbid «yi?apathising With Paterfamilias, 
who has just settled himself comfortably irt the cool 
library to examine*the last issue of the Early 
English 'Tgj# Society, when his better half enters. 

** NoW, Brown, an odd man is wanted for Miss 
Sparke’s side. Don’t'keep them waiting! ” . 

Perhaps it is as well on such an occasion that 
the genius of croquet cannot hear the muttered 
malison which ho obtains.- The best advice that 
can be given to this class-of abstainers on principle 
is forthwith to Set,bp a,malady. If a man is known 
to be afflicted with heart complaint, he may live 
many year*; but no -one could be heartless enough 
to ask him to stand about and exhaust his system 
in the sunshine j while if it is evening, or the grass 
is in the legist degree damp, few ailments are so 
accommodating ■ as rheumatism. It suffers the 
patient, luckily, to eat, drink, and do much as he 
likes, but .he nw/st On no'account expose himself to 
the riskof a chill- on the-lawn, A sly rector has 
been known to aggravate the misery of his rural 
dean, .who was doing penanpe on the croquet lawn, 
by telling him that, thanks to an inveterate attack 
of lumbago, which had withstood more boxes of 
pills than WOu)d have cfcred the late Lord Stuart de 
DccieS -twice over, he had obtained entire exemp¬ 
tion froth Croquet duty all last season; and -was 
sorry he still felt twinges of his old com¬ 

plaint^ though be seemed so hale and strong. 

Thete afe bther woes which result front playing 
croquet. '^'Tbps' infheinterest of that self-denying 
and long 4 uffering race, the clergy, if is worth while 
succouring them from the evil name given them in 
certain extreme papers, -because they occasionally 
unbend at croquet. Theirs is indeed a hard lot in 
the matfeit -of-amUSements, a phileSs age having gra¬ 
dually forbidden them shooting and hunting, and 
even frowning down Cricket. Fishing and croquet 
alone art left them, and now they are reviled for join¬ 
ing in die latter amusement. A very little ( anti¬ 
quarian lore would , show objectors that croquet is 
eminentlyan ecclesiastical game. Ducange gives the 
meaning of croquet as a pastoral staff, and the prior’s 
i staff in the bearings of the monasteries of New¬ 
burgh, Makon, and others in Yorkshire is depicted 
exactly like a- Croquet, mallet If the clergyman 


visits the croquet lawn in no other character than 
that of Evelyn, shocked at the gambling table of 
Charles the Second's cohrt, he may obtain an ad¬ 
dition to his atock of -pulpit -commonplaces, but it 
is questionable whether they fan upon ears so well 
inclined to listen as if they knew their pastor was 
not superior to the ordinary weaknesses W^esh and 
blood, and could use a harmless diversion without 
abusing.it. Sympathy is far more, efficacious with 
ordinary men than the sublimest heights of moral 
isolation. It is difficult to determine which is more 
objectionable, to be reviled because of joining in a 
game of croquet, or because of a refusal to join. 
Perhaps in the light of worldly Wisdom, -and bear¬ 
ing in mind the parochial councils of the future, 
the former is the safer alternative for most parsons 
to choose this year. 

•Were we making a general onslaught on the 
game, it would be easy to bring forward many more 
articles of attainder against it, as the strong proba¬ 
bility of catching at least three more influenzas and 
colds during the season than would otherwise fall 
to one’s lot; the wretchedness of being coupled with 
a miserable player when you are making’ admirable^ 
strokes, or of having to entertain a silent partner or 
(worse still) a talkative one. 

We have no desire, however, to turn the tide of 
popularity which the game at present deservedly 
enjoys. Consideration is all that its victims ask 
for. Let persons whose hobby is croquet remember 
that all ages and tastes may not necessarily agree 
with them on the attractiveness of the game. Allow 
those who do not to, choose their own way of spend¬ 
ing a sunny afternoon ; give them the freedom of 
the shrubbery rather than of the lawn. A clever 
hostess cannot well make a mistake , if she sends 
the young people to croquet; with all over , thirty 
there is need of selection and tact. If a man be a 
Timon, the perfection of hospitality is to suffer him 
to enjoy his humour. In these days of croquet 
tournaments and matches, it is cruel Mndfeessfor 
parties to ask an indifferent player to join. All 
alike are .bored, and as from the naturtoflbe case 
ho exception can ever be taken to a lady,boWever 
careless or bad a player she be, it is worth hotify- 
ing to all ladies’ colleges and similar institutions, 
that p professor of croquet is as absolute a necessity 
to such places as a professor of ,murf^«.|| The 
greatest of all nuisances at, croquet (tha^te'be to 
the' secrecy of initials, which alone enables us to 
make the ungallant avowal i) is the presence at 
a game of ladies Wh6 have not the faintest know¬ 
ledge of or interest in the amusement. 

Having now concluded a tolerably long catalogue 
of grievances, we commend their <lue consideration 
to all croquet players whom'they may concern, and 
retire from the l&wh, after hatting our neighbours all 
round, with the character‘of the most ill-natured 
partner who ever handled a mallet. M. G. W. 
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<*berj{Cntlemen lost their lives trying to save 
spine of the crew of the Scarborough , life-boat, 
when she was knocked to pieces'within biscuit- 
throw of the promenade, about eleven years hack, j 
Knowing flow well people do think of you puts 
heart into you when you axe going opt, and after 
all there’s no two ways about it, you want all 
the heart you can have, in pur work. And 
aren’t the only thing you, want Either, yop. Want 
strength too; you’ve only to see a little: bit of 
life-boat service, tp find .that out If amsn aren’t 
stout and tough, aS.well as plucky, he wazj’| ; do for a 
life-boat's crew. When both the wind heavy 
sea are against the boat, you (have td ,pull your 
arms opt aknqstto make way, and sometimes you 
can’t mala; ; way after all your trying, but get 
beaten back-*—though that doesn't happen often. 
You get lately knocked about too at times, washed 
about fot boat like corks, or perhapsjwashed clean 
out of her, 50 as I say it's only work for rough and 
tough uns, . 

All over with a man if he gets washed out ? Oh, 
no ; not always at least, and in fact not mostly. 
Our life-belto^-every man has one, and ought to 
have it on when he goes out—are good enough 
to keep us. well up, and to enable us to keep 
another man up too if necessary.;, For, don’t you 
see, it’s on the cards that there might be an upset 
with a rescued crew on board—such a thing has 
happened-rand'-fop® we should each try to hold up 
our map.;, won't much 

danger of yokfoikiog; andjbeidg afloat, your mates 
will generally manage to grapple you and haul 
you id again.' 

How axe lifeboat Crews.made up? Well, the 
Institution manages foemfobing of foe boats, as 
well as finding the boats themselves, and houses, 
and tackle, The crcpKtf. axe mostly volunteers 
living m.rthe .neighbourhood of foe station-boat¬ 
men, fishermen, Coastguardsm.cn, and foe like. 
There is a Coxswain, who his charge of the boat¬ 
house ahd sees to things always being in readiness, 
a bowmap, and as many boatmen as foe boatpnlls 
oars. The crews am fegistegred, and where it Can 
be donccfoexe is generally at least a double crew 
entered, bp the register; because some of the men 
may happen to be, assay .when the flag is hoisted, 
or the gun fired j a .flag bong the signal by day, 
and a gup fixed.twice, in quick time, the signal at 
night to assemble foe crews. The coxswain is 
paid eight pounds a year certain for taking charge 
of foe boathouse, and every time they go afloat -to 
save life aU hands axe paid ten shillings each if it 
is by flay, and a sovereign each if it is by night; 
and<hejr g*t four shillings each every time they,go 
out for exercise. Of course foe money comes in 
very handy to poor men, which life-boafs-men 
mostly are ; but; though l say it . as shouldn’t, that 
aren’t what' draws hands to man the life-boats. 


Taking foe life-boat service through and through, 
thpse engaged Jn it come off with less loss than 
might perhaps be expected, nil things considered; 
but ,for all font there is never a. time foatwe go out 
that we don’t risk opr livesi and sometimes it lpoks 
like almost certain death to go at nib and it aren’t 
the thought of money that weighs,, with a man at 
such times as those. It’s a better,, thought than 
fogt—the thought of saving fellow-creatures’' lives. 
Yflisee the distress signal flying, or hear the signal 
guns in the lulls of a storm through the darkness 
of foe night You make out that a ship is on foe 
sands or among the breakers, or tossing about, a 
helpless wreck; you hear foe wind howling,and see 
a sea running that none but a life-boat can live in. 
You know, ii\ fact, that there is nothing but you and 
yiniy boat to stand between those on the doomed 
ship and a terrible death, and you can easily 
, picture their agony, and how they are praying for 
the fife-bbat; and so trusting to the boat, and 
putting yourself in the hands of God, you go to do 
what men may do in the way of rescue, or die as 
men should if it must be so. If it is that we_are 
not to come back, why, we die doing our duty, and 
we have at least foe consolation of knowing that 
there’ll be a kindly thought for our memory on 
foat account, and that our Institution, as wc call it, 
wouldn’t see our wives and children want for a loaf 
of bread, till they’ve had time to turn themselves 
round and find some way of bread-winning. 

He wouldn’t be much of a man that would risk 
his life for the sake of a sovereign, or as far as that 
goes, for the sake of a good many sovereigns, if 
there was nothing beside the money in question ; 
but he would be, less of a man still that, knowing 
as rauChof the SCC-as we do, and being as often at 
its mercy as Some of us are, wouldn’t risk bisTife to 
go offfo a wreck from which there was a chance of 
saving fellbv^tnea. There is one thing about us 
life-boat folk, there’s very few families living nigh a 
life-boat station that haven’t lost some oaen^ar and 
dear to them- by the sea, and as the sayfogAs, “ A 
foflpw4feeling makes yep. wondrous kinfof fVpy, I 
do, believe „ur women would go into fo^bqats if 
there didn’t happen to .be men enough to fos; fore 
-to take them out. I’ve seen/wives, and mothers, 
and sisters standing by ..while foeirmen ha$jt * ** 
making ready to start, when it seemed Ifl^jgoing 
into the jaws of death to start at dll, I 1 *# seen 
them there with white scared faces, and clasped 
hands, looking more than tongue could tell, but I 
never heard them speak a word to keep the men 
—their Own husbands and sons—from going. I’ve 
seen unmarried men stop married ones, and take 
thejr place, saying foat it .was bdtterfoem be lost 
than men with others depending on them ; but no 
boatman’s wife would seek to keep her own man 
from taking part when there’s lives to be saved. 

■» Are many life-boat-mCn loit ? Well, as I said 
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just now, ritot so many is people might’ think, 
considering ft® work Some' years, wtolldoeur 
. wort without losing a man, and, now that our bo^ts , 
are all self-righters, we don’t lose anything ®te^i 
number by upsets that s we used w dm • ':Ouf . 
Institutiott keeps ctrahtf on that head, itftd fliefr 
returns show that in Twenty years there have been 
thirty-two Upsets of self-righters, the crews of 
which, all told, made up three .hundred arid sixty* 
seven men, and out of them' only fifteen were lost 
On the pother hand, in eight upsets of life-boats 
that weren’t self-righters, eighty-seven men were 
lost out of a hundred and forty. So that you see 
the invention of the self-righting boat gives us, as 
you may say, a long pull against death, compared 
with what we used to have. Instead of two out of 
every three men upset bang lost, as was formerly 
the case, there is only at the rate of pne in twenty- 
four. * ■ 

Of course, upsets aren’t our only danger. There’s 
the chance of being washed clean out of the boat 
by the seas that sweep o vcf her} and then when 
you get to a wreck, there is the risk of the boat 
being dashed against it and stove in, or of you 
making a slip, or getting crushed, when you are 
trying to board her or get the people out of her. 
But, after all, if more lives than are were lost in 
the life-boat service, they would be well lost; for, 
though I’m in it, 1 may say that ours is a good 
woik —a work worth dying in. We save from five 
hundred to a thousand lives every year, and since 
it started, ,iri 1824, bur Institution has been the 
means of saving over twenty thousand lives. That 
would be a work to be proud of if it meant nothing 
more than the bare lives saved, though, of course, 
it does mean more—means thousands of wives 
saved from being made widows, and tens of thou¬ 
sands of poor children from being fatherless. 

And, though saving life is our first object, we 
save a good deal of property too. We save ships, 
as- well as men, generally twenty or thirty a year, 
and some af them with valuable cargoes. Life¬ 
boat crews bring many an abandoned or under¬ 
manned vessel into harbour, that would never get 
to port but for them, and others they help out 
of portions where they would be lost if it wasn’t 
for si&k'help; and often when we don’t directly save 
a vessel,'we are the means of her being saved, as 
by going out to her when she is in distress, and 
keeping* her company, we give the crew new heart 
to stick to her, and work her, for then they know 
that if they cannot save her, well save them. 

Well, when you are going out, it’s not of your 
own danger you think. If you thdiight of * that, 
you’d hatdfy'be the sort of man that wotxld go out, 
Tfency, So far as "you think of dangir at at$ it is 
of the danger of'those you ate'going to; try to help; 
but the fact is, you have very little time to think 
about anything but the work in hand; With the 


wind howling till it’s like to dea/en you, and the 
waves dashing over you tiS you feel as if you were 
going through then} as much as over them, it takes 
yori all your time to hold oh and brake way. It, 
isn’t, enough for > ltfe-hoat’s^oa-: to. be able to* 
pah a strong oair,' ! imd Toand 
a constitution to stand' drenching and ’knocking 
about. Beside having ah that, he mpst be a man 
that has all his wits about him in. the midst of all 
the hubbub, and tossing and tumblings of ‘the 
storm, and that, as 1 say, puts his thinking as well 
as his strength into the work in hand. 

Yes, many Of the wrecks that we go off to are 
terrible affairs to witness; People say of some 
hard things that they are nothing when you are 
used to them ; but you never come to think that 
way of wrecks, however much you maybeused to 
them. In fact, it’s the other way about ; die more 
you see of them, the more you, know and feci 
what fearful things they' are, and the more 
anxious you arc to do what you can to save life 
from them. If you've once heard the Screams and 
cries of a wrecked crew, or, what’s worse, of the 
women and children from a distressed , emigrant 
vessel, you’ll never forget, them, or be able to think 
lightly of them. In the same way the sight of a 
wrecke&ship is one as fasteny itself in your memory, 
and as only seems the more heart-rending the oftener 
you see it. A wreck is a melancholy enough sight 
seen after a storm, and when all Is OVeri tone way 
or another, with those who have, manned her ; 
but it is a harder and far more sorroWful sight as 
wc see it in the storm, and fighting the. death-fight 
with it, as you may say. It’s an awful sight .then. 
You can perhaps just make out her hull against the 
white foam-tops of the waves. You can hear the 
hissing and cracking of her broken cordage, which, 
as the howling wind blows it abtoitt, you could 
almost fancy was a lot of whips lashing her, as if 
to goad her on in the struggle. You can hear hei 
shiver and groan when the seas break over her, till 
you could almost believe she had sense and feeling 
in her, and knew the danger she was in. Then, 
when you get as.near alongside of her as it’s safe 
to go, you can make out, as you top the waves, men 
lashed to the rigging, or a crowd of white faces 
with all eyes fixed on our boat. And the man 
that, after seeing such faces and suth looks, would 
hesitate about risking'his own life'’tb save 'lives 
from a wreck—well, I should-hope there weren’t 
many such men, and I don’t beHevff there is. 

Well, as to risk, all Kfe-boht service is pretty 
much the same, excepting,' of; coarse, that night* 
work, is always more darigterous than day-work, for 
you see the darkness is a danger hi itself,‘arid, 
what’s worse, it may dxthce to be the means of 
preventing anything beirig done. It sometimes 
happens that you hear distress signals in the night, 
and put off, and pull about for hours without 
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the ship; and when at daylight you do 
discover her, it is perhaps too late, tbofee^ aboard 
htiving "been lost -while you were Vainly tookipgfor 
.them. 

But whether in daylight or dart, one piece oT 
service is as likely to turn out fatal as another. 
Boats will sometimes lose then in trying to save 
the four Or five hands from.a fishing smack, or 
collier, while thejf may rescue every soul from a 
large passenger dbip without any toss, then as 
it's made’a point of calling us out for exercise in. 
what you may-call wrecking weather—the sort of 
weather that we are likely to have when going on 
service—lives artBOtnetimes lost at’exercise. In 
fact, just one-half of the upsets that there have 
been among the self-righting bgats, have taken 
place WheV they were out for exercise. It's the 
saffflrf way as to the quantity of work, too. Some- 
times. evea in the winter season, you may be for 
weeks together and never have occasion to launch 
the boat ; at other times you may have to go out 
one day after another, while occasionally, after a 
night of Storm, daybreak will show you three or 
fout Wrecks ddt within sight at once. Then you 
know that you are in for a tong spell, and, after 
making a number of runs, yOu likely come home 
at last that dead-beat, that jfcu Have to foe car¬ 
ried out Of the boat; but you care nothing for 
that, if you've saved what lives there were to be 
saved. 1 * f 1 

Marty wrecks through vessels being unseaworthy ? 
I should say therfe was 1 The managers of our 
Institution take note of all those sort of things, 
and, speaking of wrecks in their journal, they say 
that during the last ten years there has been five 
handled' and twenty-four total wrecks from no 
other .causks than the unseaWorthiness of the ships, 
not to speak of six hundred and fifty-five casualties 
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fibm the same cavdie. li*s 'a liuming shame' to $ee 
the'Abating ppffms that" are allowedtd crawl from 
har&ouf into the ’ Channel—every plank of them 
rotten, every seam of them gaping, with no sailing 
dr Steering qualities, and w^ a dead-weight Cargo, 
so that they are almost hound to go down like a 
stone, tf they get in even a moderate gale,’ Talking 
Of life-boats, you may call them sort «fea/A-boats, 
for that is just what they ate. Better make men 
walk the plank at once, than send them afloat in 
such craft. 

Well, yes, anybody may safely say that l The 
life-boat service is a noble work, and the best Of it 
is that it’s a work that every one can bear a hand 
in, since our Institution depends on the public for 
support. It keeps a fleet of over two hundred and 
thirty boats now ; but it could find work for plenty 
more, if it only had the means of getting them; 
and this I’ll say, if more boats are found, those to 
man them will never be wanting. If the public 
will only keep up thq boats, the sea-faring folks 
around the coast will always find crews ready to 
face death in them at the call of duty. You see 
it’s, a case of public and crew pulling together, as 
you may say. Whatever there is to be proud of 
in the work, all may share in. Any one who sees 
or hears of a bit of life-boat service may put himself 
in a position to think to himself, “Well, I helped 
in my way. It’s true, I didn't pull an oar, but I 
put my hand in my pocket to keep up the life- 
fleet.” 

I often think it’s a pity, though, that every man 
couldn’t actually go off to a wreck once in his life. 
I should say there is hardly a man breathing that 
wouldn’t help the life-boat cause in whatever way 
he could, if he had once heard the cries that we 
often do when going to a wreck, or the “God-blessr 
you’s ’’ of those whose lives we have saved. 


LIFE IN ST. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL. 

BY A PATIENT. 

IN TWO PARTS.—PART THE SECOND. 



“ LIST a* the syrgeon is leaving the ward 
an accident eaters- : A young man has 
had one of his arms, shattered by getting 
it .jammed between two waggons. The 
surgeons look at k, and almost imme¬ 
diately pronounce . that amputation must 
take $flac& He.acquiesces, and is removed 
to the operating theatre.. In half an hour, he 
is safely tucked in bed. The nurses have been 
busy in the meantime; a bed has been.pre- 
pared, covered with oil-skin and macintosh, and be- 
receives his quitting draught and goes off soon Into 
a dulledsleep.. . - „ . 


This particular hospital is a training one for 
nurses, and an admirable one it is. .Everything, is 
done that can possibly be done for the instruction 
of the nurses. They are not called upon to perform 
any -hard work, their whole attention being en¬ 
grossed by the care of nursing And tending the 
patients. 

In the old days the nurse had to: do all the 
work of the ward, such as. aeiubbing the floors 
and tables ; but-new she if> taken ht hand quite 
professionally, and youmay seeherwith her “Notes 
on Physiology,” and ber “ Vade Mecum”.in surgery. 
She also aspires to a certain anatomical knowledge, 
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and can discourse upon the humerus, the tibia and 
fibula, and some will take in hand information-about 
strangulated hernia, and talk glibly about aortic 
aneurisms. - , > 

Of course, it must he remembered that with, due 
Nightingale flats' op&npses there are women of 
education and gentle birth; b«t even in the rank 
and file of nurses there are. many who hetray 
considerable knowledge ofthe profession, There 
is npw, tpo, greater cleanliness and regard for 
their general personal appearance, ‘ and less of 
the roughness which characterised nurses of the 
pash , « 

There is a good deal of tact required in the treat¬ 
ment Of a patient as regards nursing ; infinite tact, 
one might say; for a woman has to deal with a 
man, very often, with all his excitability and queru- 
lousness aroused within him, and who will take a 
liking or a disliking immediately; and when a 
man takes a distaste to, a nurse he becomes very 
awkward in his behaviour, and may retard his 
recovery considerably by his conduct. 

But if the demeanour of a nurse towards a pa¬ 
tient needs great qualification and ingenuity, the 
power to superintend the nurses themselves re¬ 
quires a good deal of nice management. To rule 
a body of women requires plenty of diplomacy, 
and that person who can do it well is a clever 
person indeed. For this purpose sisters are pro¬ 
vided—ladies, many of them, of considerable edu¬ 
cation, and who have been carefully trained in the 
art of nursing. They have gone through all the 
rough part of it as a preliminary course in their 
system of learning. Many of them are possessed 
of innate powers of ruling, which serve them in 
admirable place. Many of them have also very 
great capacities for housekeeping generally. It 
is one of the few new courses which are open to 
women in the great mart of the world, by which 
they may individually achieve an independent 
walk. 

How far ladies, as a class, may like this sort of 
work, it would be dubious to speculate upon. 
Their natural proclivities may indicate that one 
all-magic and attractive word “home” as relates to 
mam Here, at all events, they are removed from 
the ascetic seclusion of conventual life, and may 
do a great deal towards rendering life happy, *by 
continually having Jthe mind engaged in active 
work. -There is nothing so wearying and tiring 
as having nothing to do*; and in this-case a 
sister in a ward may find plenty, apart from the 
simple, superintendence of nurses. She may move 
about among the patients; and while the is 
cheering the sorrowful and sick, she will, in¬ 
fallibly cheer herself. In proportion as purses 
are themselves refined in intellect, so will they, 
in part, disperse their refinement amongst those 
aroimd them, ' Or, if they cantiot refine rough 


metal, they,may do a good deal towards removing 
the bad ahoy tijjat ispft^,ipi*od.up with it,. Ti»<*e 
are plenty of fields of bad culture, where good seed 
has been allowed to run to waste ; and a nurse 
may improve these by her mfpnep^,, ^.teaching, 
and her general 'example, 
nas often been improved, almost, immediately, by 
this sort of good example. Many a man ha*, been 
softened, and his scale of morality materially bene¬ 
fited, by culture.* . Men who have led hard, aban¬ 
doned lives, have not unfrequently been redeemed 
to something better, by living for a, short term, in 
an hospital. . t : ,„ (i 

There can be no question of one, thing# however, 
that the application indiscriminately of nursing to 
women is a mistake that many of them find put 
“ all too quickly ” that nursing does not .consist of 
simply sitting down to console the sufferer in, his 
more weary hours, and t^at there is a great deal 
of rough work to be accomplished. ,& nurse’s 
baptism must be at . the moment.of her.first severe 
operation, when she is called upon to be in attend¬ 
ance in the operating theatre, and make herself 
useful. Being the witness of a surgical operation 
must severely try her nerves ; and many > wnqwm 
have thrown up the occupation, directly, when they 
have seen something of this. ; , 

Nursing is anything but attractive at. its com¬ 
mencement ; and a woman must not exhibit loo 
much delicacy. The dressing of wounds is the 
crucial test for a nurse; for if she can ,overcome 
her first repugnance to this, she cap, overcome 
everything ; and it requires some little time ,to get 
accustomed to it. ‘ . 

Nursing, as an occupation for women, .and, the . 
superintendence of nurses by ladies,, must, however, 
be better adapted.for them as a pursuit t tban the 
taking up of the, practice of medicine, as. in the 
case of Doctor Mary Walker, and some feW others. 
The study of anatomy alone must be a severe 
ordeal for a woman, and one almost beyond the 
province of many. The writer of this article has 
had some oppbrtunities of seeing the adaptability 
of ladies for the study of the profession. Many of 
them have shown a want of endurance when in the 
presence of pain as shown by others, andhafte not 
had that hardihood generally which hi' warned; 
a certain amount of impatience has been mani¬ 
fested, and a want of confidence! a feeling also 
apparent as though they were-not absolute masters 
of the subject in hand, and could pot conduct it 
with the nonchalant air that is plways an accessory 
—a sine quA non— with one . who is completely 
master of the subject. J^revous'trepidation, and a 
want of everything ifice temerity, without using the 
word courage, wete to be seen in many who made 
their debut in Surgical operations. The medi¬ 
cal profession always was associated the 

male, and always will be ; 'and, though a few ladies 
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ntey get into its ranks, there will never be suffi¬ 
cient of them to constitute them a body and’a 
class. 

. To understand the medical profession well re¬ 
quires high attainment; and careful plodding, long 
wearying hours over the dissecting table, and long* 
watchings by the bed-side, -if? ofir estimate of the 
female mind be correct, if i* capable of fitful appli¬ 
cation, and a certain capricious |>ower and apti- 
tade—it leans more to thebcauti&l and thfi striking 
than it does to the every-day minutim of the non¬ 
ideal. Whatever is ■ exquisite and, poetic its imagi¬ 
nation might yearn after, but for the Titanic—the 
frequent recurrences of Sisyphus-r-the constant 
laboqr-Hfht [labour without apparent result—it has 
no inclination. 

Heafce we have seldom had the severely diffi¬ 
cult languages acquired by women. The results 
of hard study in any occult science have never 
given us such counterparts as the great exponents 
of philosophy! We have had no epic poem from 
woman, -no oratorio, no ‘grand painting, no effort 
in architecture, ho splendid writing which should 
strike mankind by its amazing brilliance or wonder¬ 
ful power. Woman says that she has never been 
taught how accomplish these things like man. 
We answer that no great genius was ever coerced 
into study; the act was purely spontaneous, or 
almost entirely so. t Most of the splendid profi¬ 
cients in language uferc men who retired of their j 
own free-will into the closet, and there with rapt | 
enthusiasm pored, over the pages which were to 
them instruments of light and glory. 

We are not inditing this in a detracting or cap¬ 
tious spirit, but because ye honestly believe that 
woman is unfitted for the domain of medicine, and 
most assuredly so for the science of surgery. Dis¬ 
pensing she might do, but she would never succeed 
as,ah operator. 

Speaking of St. Thomas’s as a school, we may 
remark that there is every possible attraction 
for the Student The cases in the wards and the 
dissecting room must be shorn of a good deal of 
their repulsiveness here. A student when he enters 
the profession has now to undergo a preliminary 
course of education in classics, etc. He then 
begins in October his system of anatomy, learning 
first the construction of the skeleton or bones. 
Then he pa$Bes on to the general structure of the 
body. Surgety he begins the following year/ also 
medicine, and he commences his clinical course, or 
study at the bed-side. He is supposed to have four 
winter seasons and three summer, before he can 
offer himself to, the qualifying bodies at the different 
colleges. After he commences his clinical course 
he Is eligible for a dressership, and this is some- 
, times difficult and laborious work. He is supposed 
•to be always on the spot in case of an accident 
coming in, and acting occasionally without the 
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intervention of the bouse' surgeon, he has to 
be bp ■ often night and. day, and of course ac¬ 
quires a'good practical knowledge of his profession. 
In the case ’of an accident arriving, or any case 
requiring the attendance of a.dressser, there is, tele¬ 
graphic communication intipvery wild, 1^. means 
of a bell sounding, so that if the-##! gfves three 
strokes No. 3 dresser is required. [ 4.,, y ■ f ■ \ 

We have strayed a long way from tbeNfoUte since 
we left the visiting surgeon, and it would be/per¬ 
haps, tedious work' were we to go into every Ward. 
Each has its individual name of (Albert, or William, 
or Arthur, or Victoria—this last being used- for 
children. 

Every case almost that can possibly be incidental 
to the human frame is here eligible for treatment. 
There are babies as patients, children, boys, men, 
j and women. There is a lying-in charity, and there 
i are wards for special diseases. We may here see 
a case of fever, scarlatina, smali-pox, or typhus ; 
and you may see the convalescent man who is 
ready to be sent down home, or, to some con¬ 
valescent home. 

St. Thomas’s seems almost a model hospital, so 
admirable is it in its general structure, and in 
the elaboration of its details. Everything that a 
charitable institution need be is here exemplified 
in its every branch. Should a man be too poor to 
go down to th'e sea-side, they will invariably pay 
his fare. The authorities never stint their patients 
in any way, in anything connected with surgical 
appliances. They are very liberal in the food rate; 
and one great consideration seems to be that they 
have their nurses specially for nursing, and not for 
hard work. 

Surely if any institution with an eleemosynary 
aim is worthy of being supported it is this. It re¬ 
quires no splendid panegyric to pceaq its triumphs. 
They appeal to us in the work they send forth. 
It needs no elaborate language, no pompous 
paraphrase, or grand apostrophe to teach the 
world that it is a great and glorious institution. 

| The war 1 - that it does accomplish is one of the 
| finest triumphs of Christianity, and it is one in which 
England most eminently stands forth. 

It differs from its twin palace o Vet the" Water. 
There is great eloquence and glowing force of 
language often heard within its walls. The lan- 
; guage of ambition and fervour , of the human mind 
j are items that are constantly being- associated with 
1 all that is valuable in the rate of progress in the 
materialistic world; but there is assuredly a silent 
eloquence appealing to us from the precincts of 
such an institution asSt. Thomas's, for ifit do not 
appeal to the majesty and glory of fhe heart, it 
touches some of the mpst divine and secret springs 
of our nature, arid teaches tis the. value of doing 
to another as we would. that men should do 
. to us. 
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^HlS-kbould certainly tie remem¬ 
berea: Frank Grainger was a 
medical man, and death as death 
had, no awe for him. The body 
of a man Was so much lifeless 
■flesh; bone, muscle; very curious 
to cut about and examine, but no 
more formidable, or terrible, than 
the dead branch of a tree. 

Ernest Jarvis, who had had no training calcu¬ 
lated to familiarise him with death, was nervous, 
pale, more hesitating in manner and gait even than 
usual, as though he felt the influence of what was 
there j yet neither did he glance towards the bed, 
but remained in the centre of the room, with his 
eyes fixed on the bureau, awaiting in suspense 
what would cpme next. 

“ A secret drawer, perhaps,” he suggested. 

“Not at alii" replied the Doctor ; “ this is where 
it is,’’ and, opening one of the compartments, he 
found it—empty ! “ This is strange, indeed,” he 
said, looking round aghast at Jarvis. “ I put it 
here myself, after reading it to your poor brother 
at his request, and I was only away from his side 
for about an hour from that time till the end.” 

“ Perhaps—another drawer—easy to mistake- 
such a time,” murmured Jarvis. 

“No chance of that,” said the Doctor, rapidly 
opening and closing all the drawers one after 
another, “ You are sure you have not taken it out 
by mistake for some other paper ?” 

“ Quite sure—oh, quite sure.” 

“ This must be inquired into,” said the Doctor, 
and, with a keen glance at* the other, he passed 
from the room, and then out of the house, abruptly. 

He returned in a quarter of an hour, went into a 
sitting-room pn the ground-floor, and sent for the 
nurse, who had not yet gone. 

“Come! in and.close the door, Mrs. Jones," he 
said, when the venerable matron appeared; “ I 
have a question of great importance to ask you. 
You remember when Mr. Harry Jarvis became in¬ 
sensible, and I left the room for an hour ?” 

“ Yes, sir, surely.” 

“ Did he come to himself while l was away?” 

“ Not for a moment, Sir.* 

" Did you go to the bureau for anything ?” 

u Lor, sir! no. What should 1 do that for?” 

* Why, it is a serious matter, Mrs. Jones. „I 
read Mr, Jarvis’swill to him. just before J left, and 
replaced it m a drawer in that bureau and how it 
i« gone. Has any one been ut the robm whtk you 
were outt>f it?" > '■ ' v ■' * 

. *ftot.a soul* shy except this Mr* Jarvis,’* 
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,th* mtrSR bit. ' f 


/ “ Recollect; can not 

leave the assistant, who came hi, alette there?” • 

“ Yes, sir, that"' I cam *-'No. : hssek ; bewr: &Mt .in 
that room but Mr. Jarvis; 'v ■ 1 

“ Well, then, it is a serious thing, aad a great 
responsibility for you, Mrs. Jones; People wiflsay 
that you have destroyed the will,* ’ 1 ‘»’ ; . 

“ Me, sir !* Me 1 Oh, lor! what should a pobr 
old woman like me want to do such afMngfor?’’ 

“ What, indeed, Mrs. Jones,eottsideriBg he left 
you ten pounds and his clothes,'which yoti 'wiil 
never get if the will is not found," ' ‘ 

“Ten pounds!” cried the old woman, : “did he 
leave me ten pounds, though ? Ah 1 he .JCsas'a kind 
gentleman, he was—and his brother dn3yfo give me 
a couple of sovereigns ! ” ’ ■■■'" 

“Oh, Mr. Ernest Jarvis gave you *a beuplfe of 
sovereigns, did he ? What was that illfit 0 "* >' <' * 

“ Well, sir, it was not to talk; bitt'-'tf'T'am hk6 to 
get into trouble, and poor master had dmte ifce 
generous by me so, why should I hold my tongue ? 
He burned a paper, sir ; 1 don’t know what it was, 
will or what, but I cpme up prosmtsopte/’haring 
just been down-stair^ for a cup of. fob, leaving him 
alone in the room—for friends likes id be alone 
with their dead for jUst a bit sometis»s,youknow, 
sir—and I opened the door gentle lifcej»S due does 
going into a death-chamber, and he. was a*barning 
something; and when he saw mO heifookpd all 
flurried like. v . •"•,'■'■ '<■ 

“‘I’m burning some letters my pdo^ btptiier 
would not like to be seen,’ he says 
do it last I saw him,’ he says? ' butdPtft’say any¬ 
thing about it, Mrs. Jones, because pbopfe are so 
inquisitive ;’ and then he put a CbupiP of bits of 
gold in my hand.” 

“ And is that all ?” 

“That’s all, sir, except what I heard him a- 
muttering.” 

“ Ah 1 what was that?” *■ 

“ Well, sir. I come in gentle,' and as llipard him 
a-speaking as I opened the door, 1 hung back a 
-bit, not liking to intrude under the! arcurastances ; 
and so I heard him a-saying, “Five thousand 
pounds ! What should I givebifa’five thousand 
pounds for?’ and then he" crammed the paper Into 
there with the poker,” 

“Oh, he said that,, <Sd he! Well,'.nurse, you 
were quite right to tell mi ; you have cleared your¬ 
self, at any' rate. Tell-‘due of the- servants to go 
and ask Mr. Jarvis If 1 can see him.” 

“Do you think 1 shall get my tea pounds, si*?” 
asked the woman, with the door-handle M tier 
hand. ■ 
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“ Yes, I fancy you will,” said the Doctor. 

Like most unsuspicious people, the Doctor was 
Very indignant and unforgiving when fee did find 
any one out, and he looked quite another man as 
he walked to and fro with compressed lips and 
flashing eyes, waiting for Ernest Jarvis’s answer to 
his message 

He brought it m person, entering the room with 
an air which he vainly attempted to render jaunty 
and defiant 

“ Wed, Doctor," said he, “ what is this particular 
business you have with me ?*’ 

‘•You mean hedger'” said the other “Your 
poor brother Anus jfight when he said, on my first 
plead£ft$ ift vr, that you were bad and 

duty $0 the o#Mk Eut abuse is thrown away upon 
you ’Yon got the heart of a pig, and the 
glpMte 1land it would be waste of time 
to tty Awl Wdce youhahamed of yourself” 

“ 'Vlbiifc^fc yen sw, «r 7 ” 

“ Itaeha that through my exertions, and mine 
ottiyvytfll iUfttK ipto a large fortune, and that you 
have tajpfeA foe by bumihg your brothers will, 
beeausfe t W&fo left five thousand pounds m it ” 

“ Nforstirrse' What do I care for the absurd 
rajum ni * ? afit disappointed man, who has no proof 
of WMifie InsertsSaid Jarvis, turning vtry pale 
nevefokeUSf 

“Proof? 1 have positive proof. Not legal proof, 
perhaps. I do hot care for that, as 1 shall never 
btrt£ you info a court of law.” 

At these list words the colour came back into 
the efoetf* Cheeks, and a look of triumph lit up his 
eyev**jlfert$ftd~ 

“I did pfodtto your excitement. It must be 
to find that HanV has forgotten all his 
fi&^gmnfltai to yon ’’ - 

“Hwwrtyou no sdnse of shame—no spark «f 
gratitudn fit your composition 7 ” cried the indig¬ 
nant Decto?. “ Why, at the time when I first wrote 
to yon, to come and seek for reconciliation with 
your brother, he had actually made a will, properly 
drawn up and attested, by which he left me the 
whole of his property, burdened only with an 
allowance of a hundred a year, to be paid you i 
quarterly/ 


“ What is the use of that ?** 

“ Use 7 )It was of no use last night; but now 
that you have burned the more recent will made 
rapnpur Own favour, ft is of every use Your brother 
did not destroy that first wftl, but gave it to me to 
keep asamemomlof whafegjhe was pleased fb call 
my generosity and duinteecBtednes*, ,1 did keep 
it, 1 went borne just now to, fetch ft, and there it 
is Ah l would you ?” added the Doctor as Jarvis, 
maddened with disappointment, made aft ineffec¬ 
tual clutch at the document, “Hands you 
scoundrel 

The fellow sank mto a chair, almost fainting 
“ But you would not—you will not—take advan¬ 
tage of—of-” gasped he 

“ Do not flatter yourself with false hopes,” said 
the Doctor “ I shall have the will proved at 
Doctors’ Commons, take possession of the property, 
pay you twent) -five pounds a quarter until D T. 
kills you, and not a penny more, though ydu begged 
at my kitchen door for it ” 

“ 111 say that you destioyed tbeaeOond w*& I’ll 
say-’ 

“ Say what you like, and take what legal pro¬ 
ceedings you like I am not going to bandy ary 
more words with you,” and tbo Doctor left the 
house 

Ernest Jarvis left Gonway that afternoon, and 
did not return for the funeral, for which the Doctor, 
who was chief mourner, made all arrangements 
He then proved the will, took peaceable possession 
of the property, bought an estate of a thousand 
acres, mostly grass ; bred horses , tried to get into 
Parliament, and foiled, and became a model 
country gentleman generally He did not keep to 
the letter of his threat, but sent Ernest Jarvis 
occasional ten-pound notes, m addition to the pre 
scribed allowance, until be had softening of the 
brain and became imbecile, and then he saw that 
be was comfortably attended to 
There is this difference between greatness and 
fortune some men, indeed, are bom to fortunes, 
and some achieve fortunes , but very, very few like 
the Doctor— 1 humbly beg his pardon, like Frank 
Grainger, Esq, J P.—have a fortune thrust upon 
them. Lewis Hough. 
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CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH 
A DIRECT EFFORT, * 

From the time that Miss Waldron had become ac¬ 
quainted with the fact that a Popish French worn an 
dwelt w idolatrous darkness within sight of the 


very walls of the chapel, Wfcfoe the Gospel was 
preached every Sunday, though 4ft a language bn* 
known to her, she had resolved upon-making her 
the subject of one of those direct efforts which Had 
often so signal an effect boon the poor women of 
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her district and mothers’ meetings. She ordered 
from John Mortey a packet of English tracts trans¬ 
lated into French, and with these and a French 
Bible in her large satchel, she sallied the 

morning after her father’s interview with Carf, to 
seek the dwelling ofkhe benighted ‘foreigner. 

It was about midday, and Maidame Lawson was 
regaling herself With a savoury ragout, highly sea¬ 
soned with* garhc> which she was wont to have 
cooked in her landlady's even. She had added to 
her iepast a glass or two of good Burgundy, sap- 


which her brother possessed. She had never been 
out of her native Isle, awl her father, entertaining 
a true old-fashioned British contempt of foreigners, 
had never ittvited any to his, houses Mflr acquaint¬ 
ance with the language was, injconsiquencc, almost 
limited to a perusal ad&'the wmks 

of Madame de Genhs, which she had "sups through 
with her dictionary add a Wstjkt’ v to* 

ceived her with a torrent of paiois, of which she 
barely understood one Word; tint ^aljlfon 
was not to be daunted. She fidd her ’packet of 



plied to her by Robert Waldron, which she could 
only take-at those meals when her son was absent, 
for fear of his discovering the secret of her dis¬ 
tinguished visitor. She was in her most ex¬ 
hilarated mood. The noonday happened to be one 
of the rarely bright moments of November, and the 
high window of her garret caught, the sunshine, 
while ah the court below was in gloom. Them was 
no fire in the grate, but a warm ohauftenett* filled 
with woqd-ashes from the oven stood under her 
fern. three tittle brow# crucifixes wer the 
empty finegdace shone fifU in the brightest of. the 
sunbeams, and were the first objects which 
Miss Wtidrcft^ieye* fellas she entered the garret 
Miss Waldron had sot the proficiency in French 


tracts upon the table and seated herself on a dis¬ 
tant chair. 

“ You are a Frenchwoman,” she said austerely. 

Yes, madame was a Frenchwoman from Bour- 
goyne, and she could not speak one word of 
English—not one word. To jtpefifc' English was 
like swallowing fish-bones, 

“You axe a Papist," observed Mias Waldron,, 
who had scarcely understood - (he previous remarks. 

Papist I She did not comprehend what was 
Papist. 

“ Your religion fs Faptst,*' said Miss Waldron, 
pointing to tin; little crosses and rosary.' 

Yes, yes; that was her religion. She wks a 
Catholic. That was her chaplet; she said her 
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chaplet twice a day, sometimes oftener, if she was 
ftitfe. When she felt very sad, she said a little 
prayer first, and then sang a song. Would Miss 
Waldron like to hear a song ? 

Without w utmg for permission, Use gay old lady 
started off with one of her merriest songs {"her eyes 
growing smaller and brighter, and the morning 
httlc wrinkles starting oat more and mote wickedly 
at cveiy line. Miss Waldron could not catch a 
word of the song, but She ifembted at the thought 
of what she might be listening to, and her face 
grew a dull red. She muped uneasily m her 
chan, and glanced towards the door. At the last 
line of;the Mfayadatte wiqkad—positively winked 
at her Visitor, Ah&then crossed herself m so sudden 
a miifilrter sbM ggitfs Waldron was still more dis¬ 
mayed 

“t m m* vsmmr she said, entrenching 
hertolf befcwd the dignity of her name 

Waldron i Rah 1 She could not speak such a 
word, But Whs it not the name of the fine young 
mHerfl who did her, the honour of paying 

hee a afinietimes ? Quite wn English milord, 
butWrth a $0«tifui toilette, and with rings on his 
finger*, itfe&dfald Speak French like a Frenchman 

Miss Wifii^fon was puzzled* It was not at all in 
Roberta Uheto visit poor old women , yet she knew 
that he W*H$d apeak French fluently, and it was not 
probable that Another person possessing equal 
proficiency could be found id Little Aston But 
what could bring Robert there? The thought of 
Hester flashlsd -across her like a ray of light 

“He is my broths, ,J she answered slowly and 
wi?h lentedtfftad^r as ebe pdudered over a tote$y 
ua|fN$ttMl| phrase She had arranged beforehand 
a Which ought Co have proceeded $&9 

a CjUafeSSun, bat she «k completely thrown put. 
She stammered and hesitated, but at last «h$ was 
compCfled to put her question m a bald unvarnished 
manner, * Does he meet a girl called Hester Mot¬ 
ley hert?," she asked 

The Smooth clean face of madamc assumed the 
innocence of a child, combined with virtuous in¬ 
dignation* She answered firmly m the negative, 
with a gesture of utter repudiation , but Miss Wal 
dron’s aroused suspicions were not to be rocked to 
sleep again Hester came here, and she had learned 
that Robert did so tea What could it mean ’ 
Could it have any meaning but one ? ^ 

“ I am afraid,* she said, m very incorrect French, 
for she was agitated and her tongue tingled to speak 
m strong English, "that you are a very wicked 
woman f knew you were a Papist and a French¬ 
woman, but I am afraid you ate worse. I came 
here with the purpose of doing you good, but I fear 
it is impossible. I shall speak about you to my 
father, Mr Waldron, of Aston Court, who is a 
magistrate ” 

Madame Lawsoq could not understand a syllable 


of this speech, but she could see that her visitor 
was very greatly displeased. It occurred to her 
that she had come on a mission of suspicion and 
espiohftge, and she resolved to throw her off the 
scent Her brown eyes—eyes which betray nothing 
—met Miss Waidron’s gaze, and a SMMste* air of 
intelligence spread over her face. 

“ Mademoiselle Hester comes to see toe some¬ 
times," she said very distinctly, “bbt^tover, oh ! 
never when milord Robert comes There is a 
young priest at the chapel where mademoiselle 
makes her praydrs , and m England the pnests 
marry He is very handsome and young, like 
Mademoiselle Hester It is possible he may marry 
himself with her ” 

Miss Waldron’s heart sank very low. That such 
a calamity was possible she could not conceal from 
herself, but it had never been put into words and 
uttered in her hcanng She was lost in distressed 
md perplexed thought, not able to ply the old 
woman with clever questions Madame Regarded 
her with a» crafty smile (brant had once brought 
Carl to see her, but the visit hadtoatdel&fle im¬ 
pression upon her, e\ctpt as awakening an odd in¬ 
terest m the priest who could marry if he chose 
She was conscious that she had made a happy 
hit, though *he did not know exactly where it 
wounded. 

/•Does Jester Iqve the youhg pnest^ asked 
Mips Wakp$jt atdapt, unable to cloak th* inquiry 
more skilfully, 

, ^Tt is necessary to love one’s director,” she an¬ 
swered, with ajfcm full of insinuation, “and he 
#5 /a petit*. It is also his duty 

to love alt his pflfijdC.” 

' Upth qiftdame and Mis* Waldron had been too 
engrossed to catefi the sound of the staircase 
creaking under a fbotstep} but at this moment a 
sallow and withered feee, with two eyes set m it 
Idee butting laSnpJ^ appeared at the haff-opCn door 
Madamc uttered a little scream, and dfajtfcerously 
snatched the bottle of Burgundy from the txble, 
putting it bv a sleight of hand into its hiding-place 
under her bed. But the new-comer paid no atten¬ 
tion to her movements He had taken off his old 
paper cap, and fastened uppn Miss Waldron a gaze 
which did not permit his eyelids to wink. She ex¬ 
perienced a very peculiar sensation of discomfort 
under the fixed scrutiny of these burning eyes 

“ It is my son, madame,” said LaWson’s mother, 
introducing him with an air of ceremony. 

“ Can you speak English, my good hum ? ” in¬ 
quired Miss Waldron. 

“ Certainly,” replied Lawson} ‘“but, before we go 
any farther, may I ask what ydur matte is?” 

* Miss Waldron, of Aston Court,” she said with 
emphasis and dignity, 

“ Sol guessed,” he efied, clenching his hands. 
“ You are a lady, and I’d be sorry to frighten you, 
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but it is. as much as ydur life is worth” to come daitod perhaps by to white wintry sunshine: for 
hem. I to M r. Morley’s workman, and'luve Misa she did not seetn to lee them in the shade, though 
Hester, I knew her mother, and the second 4 Mrs; he was a lohg toe in fisting to. key 4hh»' the look, 
Morley, Now you'll see you’d better noe «?nm hew in the hope that she would-recogpisfl tonyaad he 
again. Thfr is my homeland t ^ 'haw nobody edbl& make a sign 
in it belonging to you w yd'd* 8 **' " Mile Waldron did ant NrfcfHV 

■ “ I came hereto cbnvMtyour'nwthfif/ said Mils “Thto is 
' Waldron with great cefurage.’’ ’, ' over arid call her to come to you i tt f . , ‘ ' « 

“Then she must 1 go unconverted,” he said,"his "No," answered Miss Waldron, plainly enough, 
tone rising to a higher pitch r <f It is not safe for you and without a Sob this toe ; “ I would much rotor 
here. John Morley and me are ^vaiting—waiting not see her at this moment ; I have someihing very 
till the right toe comes; for there is deadly extraordinary to tell you, Cali” 
hatred betwixt us and ypu. You had better go at The name Carl seemed to fell * ua " 

once, while I warn you. I’m a quiet man, but you consciously in her state of exchmnto i> h^he fejt 
had better go.” a nervous tremor at the sound of 'lt ERtfdltocd 

His voice had risen shrilly with each sentence, the vestry door and went in, wi& Miss. R^ehtm 
till now it rang in her ears with a shriek, which the still supporting herself upon his atife He pkbed 
children at play below heard, and stopped sud- her in his own chair beside to, table, aud stood 
denly to listen. Miss Waldron seized her satchel opposite to her before the empty fireplace.' Above 
and .fled; and, as she hurried through the court, it hung usually the portrait of a distinguished divine 
the window above was opened violently, and her of their denomination, in a full-bottomed wig and 
loosened packet of tracts fluttered down about her white bands, at the back of whjcKs»dto** small 
like a flock of frightened doves, looking-glass, where the pastor of to Church could 

take a stealthy glimpse of himself befbtc mtcending 
the pulpit. Carl had turned the, portrait with its 
chapter the twelfth. ' f a ce to the wall the preceding Sunday;:and now, 

caul’s embarrassment. instead of the smooth and pious pliv sio gabmy of the 

As Miss Waldron issued from the low passage eminent minister, he saw his own features, 

leading to the court, Carl was hurrying past with with the straight eyebrows knitte«JBpd to Kps 
long strides, and with his head bowed down as if pressed sternly together. Miss Wahisxjn began. to 
heavy wijh momentous thoughts. She uttered a cry sob less deeply, but she sat with hervhfad avcrted, 
of joyful relief, and almost flung herself upon his and with an air of modest confusion whkb ahhost 
arm. There was so evident a fright, both in her drove him frantic, , ‘ V. >* , •' 

flurried manner and the startled expression on her “ Do you feel better ?” he asked ; * | lcaadto 1 *®y- 


face, that Carl gazed about him and peered down thing foryou ?” .. 

the narrow alley to ascertain the cause of it. She “I am better,” she answered; faintly;} ; ? Yin a 
sobbed hysterically; and having sufficient presence minute or two I will tcllyouafi.”, 3 i.".- 1, ■ 
of mind to'take advantage of the opportunity, she For that minute or two Cad set himself to-con- 
did not attempt to control her agitation, as she quer his impatience and irritation. Wby should he 
must have done had she been compelled to pursue feel so different to-day to what he had felt only the 
her way alone, or had she met any other acquaint- day before yesterday? She was his friend still; 
ance. She leaned heavily and helplessly upon the and he had only heard Annie’s partial, and no doubt 
atm of the embarrassed Carl. The street was absurd, notion that she was somethin more ton a 
quiet, bqthe glanced up and down it with a feeling friend. A true friendship between man and woman 
of dismay. . They needed but one or two observant ought to be able to bear a greater shock than 'the 
passers-by, to .attract-a whole crowd about them misapprehension and misconstruction, of Others, 
from the surrounding houses. The key of the He almost detested himself to toteudy/and 
chapel vestry was in his pocket, and the chapel ridiculous vanity which had caused him to give 
was on to other aide of the street. credence to the story ,* yet the hot blood fhOunted 

11 Would you like to sit down for a few minutes in to his beating temples as he caught a sidelong 
to vestry ?” he asked. , 1 glance from Miss Waldron. <- ; ■ , 

“Oh, yes! yes 1” said Miss Waldron, 1 between her “ Carl” she said, in a voice as if it was still > 

sobs.. necessary to gasp for breath at each word—“ I may 

Carl -Jed across the Street, and dace again he call you Carl now, Ithiok," " ' - , 

cast a keen glance about him. IKeib were bdfy a What could he answer ? He bowed his head 
few children to be sceiisit play—bjif hd7>'^timing gravely; but' without raising his eyes; from 'the 
up to,pave^at;was a light and,talf!figui4, dressed floor. 1 ’ ' ^ , 

in a soft grey drei? which he knew very wbU to be “ I am a Kttle older than yon,” she continued, 
Hester’s. She was on the sunny side of the street, with a frank a hr, “and l am so used to ha® your 
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.dear sister call you Carl. That is,,how ,1 slipped 
itttd it. To call you Mr. Bramwell now; would 
seem formal. I am thankful it ,is only you who 
have seen my agitation. It is foolish and silly, 1 
Itnow, but then I am nothing but a weak foolish 
woman." , 

° You have ( been very much alarmed,” remarked 
Carl faltering^.' , , 

“Oh, exceedingly !** exclaimed T&iss Waldron, 
her hand pressedbpoh her breast; “ and I am so 
grateful to the Rrpvidencte which, sent' you here at 
this moment, lt'is'but another proof that our steps 
are all numbered. 1 ’ ' 

On his part Carl feltno particular thankfulness 
for having beftn'found on. the sppt at that special 
moment j hp rebuked the thought as it sug¬ 
gested itself to him. 

“ 1 musttellybu all," said Miss Waldron, “but 
td you only. It must be a secret between us two. 
f would not have, my father made uneasy for the 
world ;,at)d if 1 need any counsel or protection, you 
will- give rifo both. 1 can count upon you, dear 
Cayl?” , ' .. 

“Cesrtab&y;” herephed. , , 

Miss Wshfcoris narrative contained several de- 
tafl* not found in the preceding chapter, all 
tending,-to oust a lustre on her own conduct, and 
which might be'supposed by an uncharitable spirit 
to have existed only in her own imagination. She 
omitted also the mention of madame’s suggestion 
with respect to Carl himself, though she was tear¬ 
fully eloquent in connection with her suspicions 
concerning her brother and Hester being in the 
habit of seeing one another in the old French¬ 
woman’s garret. Here Carl possessed a knowledge 
of which- 14iss Waldron was ignorant, and nothing 
appeared inore probable to him than that Robert 
Waldron, had seized upon any opportunity of 
meeting Hester. But that she should consent to 
these ClandoStine interviews was a sure convincing 
proof that ae.had won her affection ; and she had 
fallen intp.the snare through dread of her father. 
Could this ; be the sorrow which old Mr. Watson 
had foreseen for Hester? had he received some 
hint of the miserable, attachment she had formed ? 
What could he do in, the matter ? 

With his darkened fane reflected in the little 
sacred mirror, Carl let these first thoughts run riot 
in his brain, while Miss. Waldron meandered on in 
a .gently purling stream of sentiment, which, to 
speak the truth, did more credit to her heart .than 
her head, and which murmured idly agairist Carl’s 
ear as a brook laps unheeded against the granite- 
base of a rock. He had no notion of what she was 
saying. He was dethroning the image'of,Hester 
from its pure* swetet, girlish supremacy, and setting 
it beside the image of Robert Waldron. The mere 
thought of such a union shocked him. He turned 
away from it -with revulsion, ns if it were a crime. 
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It fiashed suddenly across him that-Hester had 
Wh Intended for hun ; he 3^neW |t ,and felt sure of 
Sfc their spirits'were of cmcTldnsr; their hearts 
beat with the same pulse. If site had only waited 
j a little longer before surrendering the treasure of 
her love 1 But she, had cari ; away her pearls, and 
i had no longer any to bestow upon him tb whom 
they^would have bfcett wealth .beyo|fii*|>rice, 

Cari suffered more intense paifr this morning 
than he had done the night before while listening 
to Mr. Waldron. There had been the: consolation 
of doubt then, but there was none now. Hester 
met Robert clandestinely, and it must be because 
sbe loved him. 

“ I ought not to. have been alarmed, even then,” 
said Miss Waldron ; “I ought.to have stayed myself 
upon a promise.” 

“ Certainly,” replied Carl, not hearing what she 
said. 

“ But I am only a feeble woman,” she continued ; 
“ we are not like you others, with your strong minds. 
I am afraid you will despise me for the future.” 

She had never before pleaded her feminine 
feebleness, but now she looked up to him with an 
appealing and helpless gaze. From Hester’s eyes 
such a glance would have penetrated the profoundest 
depths of his heart, but from Miss Waldron it had 
no such effect. 

“ Despise you !” he said ; “ oh, no ! why should 
I ? No doubt you have cause for alarm.” .' 

“ And you will esteem me, and—and care for me 
as much as ever?” she asked with a recurring 
sob. 

“ To be sure,” he replied ; “ why do you trouble 
yourself afresh, Miss Waldron ? There is no more 
cause for fear. As soon as you feel yourself equal 
to the exertion, I will see you safe home.” 

“ Carl,” she said in a bashful and hesitating 
tone, “ if you really feel that we are friends, and 
especially now we have a secret between us, and I 
have only .you to look to for advice and' protection, 
1 wish you would leave off calling me Miss Wal¬ 
dron. You may call me by my name, Sophia.” 

“ But nobody calls you Sophia,” exclaimed Carl, 
with alarmed earnestness. 

“ But I will allow, yob to do so,” she answered 
condescendingly; “ it is less distant, and more 
friendly. Tb the rest of the world I remain Miss 
Waldron ; to you 1 am Sophia." 

Carl murmured his thanks indistinctly. It jieeded 
a great effort to save him from a lack of courtesy. 
Bpt she was a good woman, a member pf his 
church, a lady, and the daughter of his patron. 
A4 these titles gave herso' roaay'-,t^*ims to his 
respect; and even if it were true» 0* -Annie had inti¬ 
mated, that she distinguished him with her prefer¬ 
ence, that was no reason whatever why he should 
treat her with impoliteness or ill-temper. There 
was a mingled sense of shame and sorrow for her, 
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which-lent to.fels manner a sufficient gerttlenesirfeo 
blind Miss Waldron’s eyes, already daafled. with’ 
self-itaportancfe. She intimated, that she waS' hdW' 
ready to undertake the walk home; and leaning 
cohhdinglyj- bttt not too heavily, upon his arm,;tbey 
traversed together the watchful streets of Little 
Aston and the glades of the park; while unutterable 
sentiments filled the heart of Sophia Waldron. 

CHAPTER THE THIRTEENTH. 

WHAT MOST SHE DO? 

It was a noticeable sight, and one fraught with 
tacit inferences, which had greeted Hester’s eyes 
as she turned the comer of the street, and saw Carl 
and Miss Waldron about to enter the chapel vestry, 
upon a day find hour when there was neither a 
public service nor a more private meeting of any 
kind. She had not chosen to recognise them, for 
the question asked by Annie, whether she had not 
observed something peculiar in 'Miss Waldron’s 
manner towards Carl, had been rankling in her mind 
ever since ; and the pain it produced there set her 
on her guard, both against herself and them. 

She was in a transition state of moods and 
emotions, of which she could not breathe a word 
to any one. From the first moment her eyes had 
looked upon Carl’s face, with its fine, clear, happy, 
and good aspect, so differing in its charm from the 
handsomer features of Robert Waldron, she had 
felt that there were other classes of men in the 
world than those she had met in her narrow 
sphere. Hitherto she had found no man stronger 
in nature than herself; for in her heart of hearts 
Hester knew herself less weak in the presence of 
trial and temptation than any of the people about 
her, with the exception, perhaps, of Grant She 
was, though Mr. Waldron and Robert did not 
suspect it, little pliable to outer influences, and 
not easily moulded into a form foreign to herself. 

But Carl was stronger than she. She looked up 
to him from beneath the long fringe of her brown 
eyelashes, mentally acknowledging him her superior. 
Sunday after Sunday she listened to him critically, 
and never caught a false tone or an: affected one. 
She found her- mind pondering over his thoughts, 
and confessing her belief in them. She began to 
feel as if she was his sole listener ; the congrega¬ 
tion might be there, but they could not comprehend 
him as she did. ! 

Avery sweet and ..subtle impression had taken 
hold of her, that Carl hgd been more eloquent for 
her than for any one else" in his church. Now and 
that, when he had allowed his geftius a higher flight 
than ordinaiy, .hto(l had soared far above the heads 

and held it in a fascinated gaze, hd^.Jie elabo¬ 
rated and conchtdedhis thought; aiitf there had 
seemed a secret understanding between them, more 


perfect . than that of words. But-now Hester dis¬ 
covered that there’' was a Second listener, with 
whom, perhaps, Carl had a still more intimate and 
delicate unison j might'l^vB'^^ jdjwlege of 
suggesting the themfesof his ■itoqntafee; And who 
certainly could converse with him famdhody about 
his sermons. When. Atmte had pfeibly hjrited at 
Miss, Waldron’s preference for her .brother, Hester, 
yielding to. a, very natural and feminine feeling of 
jealoqsy, had observed that she was a very pious, 
woman. It was all she could say. To her |iiss 
Waldron had ceased to be imposing orcleverj and 
she had never appeared engaging. .Hester spArnely 
cared to put herself into Comparison with her 
on the score of beauty; and she. felt that she was 
her superior mentally. But in goodness ? In the 
one thing needful to a good man Kfce Cad, how far 
she fell behind the acknowledged saint of the 
church at Little Aston ! , " , 

Hester humiliated herself aft that afternoon, and 
in consequence was not so pleasant A companion 
to Lawson as usual. She set vigorously to work to 
root out the tares from her heart, one oftthem being 
her young love for Carl. She madp A number of 
vows, every one difficult of performance, Her 
busy hands did not pause because of die inward 
storm; but Lawson saw more than one fear steal¬ 
ing down her cheeks, as she smoothed tfrfc goM-leaf 
with her delicate fingers. 

He was himseif excited, and could scarcely 
refnin from telling Hester of the occurrence of the 
morning. But her cloudy brow, and hfer mouth set 
into a firm line of decision and of secret; conflict, 
silenced him. During tlie last few months she had 
grown out’ pi the pensive and almofet timid child, 
into a mistress who was gentle and gracious in her 
manner, it was true, but who knew her own dignity 
and upheld it. When she spoke to hbtt this after¬ 
noon, her voice was set in a clear but rtioumful key, 
and her words were few. Lawson did hot dare to 
tell her how he had encountered Miss Waldron in 
his mother’s room, and had forbidden, her ever to 
intrude there again. He would leave it for madashe 
to relate in her own way. 

At six o’clock Hester descended from the work¬ 
room and made tea for her father; Stfli busy with 
herself. She could not decide whether Abe ■frould 
go to the week-night service at chapel, ot stay at 
home to pursue her melancholy task, of rooting tip 
’the tares. She debated the point, until it was 
almost too late, and then she dressed herself in a 
panic, and sped in fraaticbAsteup the dark street. 
The fine mbrtiing had fneiged into an evening of 
thick, cold rain, which was falling heavily, mid 
splashed upon the pavement as she hurried along 
Scarcely a creature WAS to be seen.! Hfete and there 
a resolute worshipper, like herself, was trudging 
along under a wet umbrella, but she knew that the 
congregation would be a small one. Arid then it 
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al at once occurred to her, with a chill colder than 
the rain, that very probably Carl himself would fee 
absent, as he was not very well. She stopped at the 
door to regain her breath, and to listen if she.could 
hear his voice within. Two or three, persons 
passed her—one of them a poor woman shabbily 
dressed in a widow's garb, Who paused to look 
inquisitively at her from'under'her rusty crape Veil. 
Then Hester went in, caught for a, montent-the full, 
grave, Searchingigaze of Carl from his low reading- 
desk, and going on to her accustomed seat, she sank 
upon her knees, with a strange, almost intolerable 
sense of pain, . ' ' 

For once Hester did not hear a word of Cad's 
sermon, though she caught the sadness and. un¬ 
wonted languor of his voice. As she left the chapel 
she saw the carriage from Aston Court still waiting 
at the doer, though Mr. and Miss Waldron were 
already seated iri it. She crossed over the street, 
and hid in the archway of the court, simply to wound 
herself with die sight of Carl driving away with her 
rival. While she stood in the rain and the dark¬ 
ness, he would be whirled off in comfort and luxury. 
Hester felt for the first time how poor she was. 
Miss Waldron was rich as well as good, and Carl 
had made a wise choice. The worldly sneer had 
scarcely risen to her lips when she shrank from it 
instinctively, and drove the suspicion back to the 
unworthy regions whence it had come to assail her. 

She watched the little congregation dropping 
away by twos and threes, and she suddenly recalled 
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to mind a childish play of the lost Rose, who had 
often amused her by watching the creeping sparks 
die'out of a smouldering piece of paper. Why did 
the memory of Rose come bade now ? Carl was 
just coming out , of chapel, the Tart of all, and tan 
through the tain to the carriage, into which he 
sprang with the freedom and familiarity of one 
quite at home with those inside. She,saw it roll 
away down the street, and then she prepared to 
follow, slowly and sorrowfully, through the beating 
of the storm. 

But had Carl been the last to leave the chapel, 1 
where a few lamps were still burning, though they 
were being put out one by one? Hester cast a look 
towards it, and saw the poor widow in her shabby 
mourning sitting desolately upon one of the steps 
of the portico. She was in a mood for lingering. 
She was in a mood, too, for pity and compassion to¬ 
wards any form of suffering. There was also a fine 
and very insidious sense of pleasure in the idea of 
engaging in some good work, while Miss Waldron 
was wrapped in luxury and enjoyment. She would 
be, for the moment, beating her on her own ground. 
Hester recrossed the street. The stranger was 
crouching upon the lowest step, with the rain 
driving full upon her. She seemed to have reached 
this place and then fallen, for she was lying along 
the stone in an attitude of complete helplessness. 
Hester stooped, and laid her hand gently on her 
shoulder. 

END or' CHATTER TUI' THIRTEENTH, 


OUR FRIEND THE OCTOPUS. 



OW do you take your pleasure? 
Do you consult your own tastes, 
or do you allow yourself to be 
dictated to ? I adopt the latter 
Course ; and very often enjoy 
myself without perceiving it. 
Indeed, if I were merely to judge 
by my own sensations, 1 should 
sometimes think that my treats 
were positively annoying, or even 
painful; and it is quite a relief to me 
that my friend Oakheart has 'wearied J 
of catching cqnger eels off Brighton. 

It was probably success that cloyed him; for 
catching a conger eel is, though a fascinating feat 
in 'anticipation, a monotonous process when con¬ 
stantly repeated. And Oakheart repeated it very 
often : if many fishermen were as successful as he 
was, congers would soon be scarce. He discovered 
a place where there- had once been a wreck ; and 
there the creatures formed a most populous colony, 
which proves the existence of tradition among the 


fishes, for the last biscuit (let us avoid painful 
ideas, and think of biscuit only) mfist have been 
nibbled by the great-grandsire of the oldest present 
inhabitant. 

And my friend was in the habit of taking me 
with him ; experience was of no .value to me, as 
he always managed to persuade me that I had en¬ 
joyed myself last time, was enjoying myself this, 
and would enjoy myself on the next occasion. And 
perhaps he was right, if it is a fact that one never 
knows when one is really happy. He had a large 
undecked boat, dandy-rigged, which he managed 
with the assistance of one man, who attended to 
the sails while Oakheart steered. 

I did not dislike the start, and when'the sea was 
calm it was interesting to see how he found his 
week. He got a tower out Worthing’ Way and a 
clump of trees in a line in one. direction, and the* 
Hove lighthouse and a church in another, and 
dropped anchor over the exact spot. Then nu¬ 
merous lines were twitted and thrown out, and soon 
enormous conger eels began to be hauled in, and 
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stabbed in the .head, with a triangular dagger; which fishing was over, thenMadamele Morne {the old 
had the effect pf calming them. , ladyaforesajd) and heir.d*egbter* AftgeH, each 

l was sitting, then, with a line in my bandon took a hpat-hooki Frederic his . pickaxe, and the 
■one of these occasions, looking out for jerks, and party slid again into tjre wider.\ „„ t . 

trying to be quite absorbed in the desire for them, “ Frederic began firrt'&y 
so as to ignore the tickling in my sides, and ffther hole in the sand with' th& took 

well-known premonitory symptoms which occpfred | erne, of the dips, thrust it into the h$te> afd gave it - 
whenever the'boat sank dotwn or rose up, when 1 j a violent jerk; it was drawn deeper into the .sand 
felt something on my hook, hauled in, and presently j after this jerk. , 

a little monster bundled pn board; a thing Idee j “< That’s into him j' he and he gave 

Medusa's scalp it"seemed to me at first sight; and j the end of the clip into Madame le Maine's hand; 
• then I perceived that the snakes grew not oat of j little Matilde took hold ©fit also” 
flesh, but poulp. i Another clip was fixed in it, and thga the pick' 

“ Take care, sir; keep back; mind it don’t touch ■ axe was brought into' play; all hading with all 
you!” cried the sailor 4 ; and there was slight self- their might, and Frederic shifting the , position of 
denial in obeying his direction, for the creature did his pickaxe and jerking; After a violent jerk, 
not tempt one to pet it. So lie killed it, and we “ something like a large eel appeared above the. 
looked at its snaky tentacles, with their suckers water, and Frederic neatly fell back, 
underneath, and learned that it was a cuttle-fish, “ ‘ That is one Of its arms,' he said.” 
and finally cut it up for bait, which proved most The water having become black, they pulled 
killing. No conger can resist it; and once get a steadily for a bit till it cleared. Then the two 
bit of it on the hook, it will stick there, for it is like Englishmen who were standing on. fire damaged 
india-rubber. , dyke, looking down on the operations, could dis- 

A short time afterwards (I speak of many years tinguish “ two white substances that were twisting. 
ago) a most amusing and interesting book was in the water like two large eels ; several more 
published, under the title of “Life in Normandy,” could be partially seen half hid under the sand or 
a work which ranks with my greatest favourites, large stones. The clips were fastened in a bag 
“ Tristram Shandy,” the “ Peau do Chagrin,” that looked like a man’s cotton night-cap, for it 
“Vanity Fair,” “Midshipman Easy," “The Old was much the same shape, site, andcolour.” At 
Curiosity Shop,” “ Childe Harold,” and “ A Cruise last all the arms were torn by the pickaxe from 
upon Wheels.” I am always reading one of these their hold but one, which was “ fixed to ©. stone of 
books over again, instead of risking boredom over about two or three hundredweight, which, in spite 
the new one which I have started to the library to of its size, was dragged out of its bed in tfte sand 
get. I have nevqr finished them, as one does the by the united Strength of the did woman and the 
majority of works, even of those one likes very' two girls. Frederic hooked his pickaxe round' the 
much ; they are friends 1 do not want to lose sight remaining arm, gave the usual jerks, tt gave way, 
of for very long. I much wish that I had never and a long mass of nasty-looking stuff was lifted in 
read “ The Count of Monte Christo,” that I might the air,” and presently afterwards w&s'jfteposited on 
have the exquisite pleasure of doing so; but I the dyke. ' j 

should not care to read it again, “ It looked like an enormous cuttle-fish .... 

Well, in “Life in Normandy” I found an ac- but the feelers were fully as long as a man’s arm, and 
count of my cuttle-fish, only grown very much were covered on one side, from one end to the other, 
larger, and called a minaur. Two Englishmen, with lumps rather bigger than a hazel-nut. . . . 
living for awhile on the coast of Normandy, go out These lumps opened to the size of a, shilling, and 
hand-net fishing constantly at low water, like all then contracted till they looked like warts. . . . 
the rest of the inhabitants; and their attention is The fisher-girls dread them, and no wonder. As 
called to part of the sea-wall which is dilapidated, we walked home, my companion told, me that her 
tons of stones lying a yard or two from the main hand was once grasped and held tight by a large 
wall. When an old woman, who, with all her' minaur, when she was groping .in a hole for crabs. 
family,»is also out fishing, abuses the minaur that The tide was rising; she could neither free her 
caused this damage, they express astonishment at arm nor drag the cuttle from its fortress. She had 
the notion that a fish can have done it; but the no weapons.” Fortunately a fisherman heard her 
old lady reiterates her assertion, and points to two screams, came to her, .and killed the creature, but 
yellow marks in the sand, where their holes are. the water was up to her waist. 

She had on a former occasion broken a clip, or Victor Hugo’s, wonderful novel appeared, and the 
boat-hook, in one of .the creatures j but now cuttle-fish made a great impression upon, every 
Frederic, her daughter’s betrothed, has brought a, reader of “ Les Travaillenrs de la Mer.” The fight 
pickaxe, and they intend making a.serious, effort between it and the hero of the story has been very 
to destroy the mischievous creatures. When the commonly considered sensational and extravagant, 
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but in Beale’s u History of the Sperm Whale " it is 
related, on the authority of Sir Qrenville Temple, 
a Sardinian captain, -while bathing,act Jerbeh,' 
i»the Mediterranean, was seized and drowned by 
one of these creatures in four feet tif Water. Nay, 
Mr. Beale hapstSf had ttn adventure with a minauy 
which much resemble*'tfWte* Hugo’s imaginary 
episode. He was seaasfaiajg'.ter' shells upon the 
rocks of the Bonin Island®,-when he saw a very 
large one creeping dpoa h eight feelers towards 
the surf, which bad only just deeded from it, and 
he tried to stop it, When the creature Sprang upon 
his bare attn, and clung to it with its suckers, en¬ 
deavouring to g#| its beak in a position to bite. 
He describes its slimy grasp as extremely sicken¬ 
ing. Fojrfuoately a companion was near, who had 
a large knife, whdrewith he killed the thing, -which 
was then cut on by small pi&cds at a time. 

When thispoulp is called a very large one, it is 
meant tha^t it Was large in comparison with those 


! ordinarily caught by fishermen; ft was about four 
feet—that is, across its expanded arms—'and its 
body was the sue of a clenched hand: a little 
fellow compared to Victor Hugo’s. But there are 
well-authenticated records of ftr bigger poulps. 
Hr. Spence, of 1 Lerwick, comjwnkatetlone to Dr. 
Xllman, Professor of Natural History in Edin¬ 
burgh, in 1862. The creature was thrown ashore 
on the Shetlands; its body measured nine feet, 
and its arms were sixteen feet in length! Such 
a brute would tuck Mr. Sayers under one arm, 
Mr. Heenan under another, and walk off with the 
pair. 

The cuttle-fish is a fashionable monster now; he 
1$ called an octopus, and holds levees in aquariums, 
and disappoints sight-seers, first because he is of 
I retiring habits, and next because he is so small. 
As for the first, how would you like to live in a 
glass house? For the second, he wifl probably 
grow formidable, if well fed, in time. 


MY MAIDEN AND THE SEASONS. 


M 

MswvHE breath of Spring blows freshly round; 
A subtle odour haunt? the mould; 

The garden glitters, through its length. 
With the biased crocus gold. 

X? Ja§y! type and bride of Spring, 
Whose flitting lights aft in our skio; 
pftsr first faint rose is on thy cheek— 
Hear Violets in thine eyes 
The leaf grows broader m the sun, 
Thqbeam is trembling ;m the dew, 

The lark is loud, above the rain : 

Anbe, and sing thou, too. 

Opbn the wicket, 0 my queen ! 

Arid hasten down the paths apace; 
Thereupon neafds its finfil charm— 

Tab season peeds thy face. 

Summer I the tangled boughs are thick 
With garnitures of breathing leaves; 

Far inlandrfhioe the heated fields, 

Far off, the ocean heaves. 

The heavens are spotless; not a mist 
Across the quivering blue wtll stir; 

Low hangs the blossom from the bush, 

Loud chirps the grasshopper. 

The birds ate silent in the glare, 

The herds are huddled in the shade; 
Then, be thy pathway where the foam 
Lies linked in fretted braid. 

For flying ships shall see thee pass, 

And feel thy presence, from afar; 

Whilst overhead (he slanted mast 
Burns twilight's rosy star, 


Lo, Autumn ! Through sad woods aflame 
With blotted carmines, jewelled reds. 

By girths of crepitating corn, 

The sun-pleached leaves he treads. 

The landrail’s voice is loud and hoarse; 

The smoke hangs changeless in the air ; 
The east is white, but half the west 
Glows in one orange glare. 

O love, when birds, and boughs, and grass 
Droop in the seasonable ruth, 

Come thou—with thee, perforce, must come 
The year’s fresh-flowered youth. 

Thy songs wdl bless the wasting eves, 
Whilst on the bare vines beats the rain, 
And underneath the casement toils 
The heaped, sweet-smelling wain. 

Hark to that tumult down the wold 1 
’Tis Winter 1 Land and roof are white; 
Myriads of unfamiliar Stars 
Break on us from the icy night. 

The square thorp windows glimmer pile; 

The evening bell sounds thick and blow, 
Whilst, from its fastness in the north, 

Is blown the hurrying snow. 

Be with us, darling, through the hours 
When the heaped hearth with logs is red, 
And hurtling winds and shaking glass 
Bewail the season dead. 

In those deep eyes so pure, so frank, 

We’ll dream we see the swallow wing 
His silent flight o’er turquoise seas 
With tidings of the Spring. 

J- F. O'Donnell. 
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■ipEW grander effects of nature can be wit- 
Wrf nessed than the avalanches which fall from 
the northern slope of the Jungfrau, if people 
would only take the trouble to obtain a little closer 
inspection of them than is afforded by the view from 
Vou VII.— New Series. 


the hotel on the Wengem Alp, Of all the thousands 
who cross over from Lauterbruhnen to Grindeiwald, 
or in the reverse direction, in the course of the sea¬ 
son, scarcely one in a hundred thinks of staying for 
more than a few hours on the summit of the pass, 

189 
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though I know of no spot where a few days may be 
spent more enjoyably, or. amid grander scenes. ■ 

I had walked over the Great Scheideck from 
lileiringen on one occasion, and stayed for the 
night at that charmingly, situated hotel, the Black 
Eagle at Griodehvald, whence from my bed-room 
window in the early morning . I could watch the ex- 
quisite effect of the rosy light upon the clear summits 
of the Viecherhorner, riaiag far above the cold blue 
grey of the lower Grindfilwald glacier in the valley 
below, bounded oh, either side by the Mettenberg 
and the stupendous Eiger. By seven o'clock, in 
company with two friends, I was wending my way 
up die gxetti slopes of the little Scheideck, towards 
the Wengem Alp. , 

As we emerged from the huge shadow of the 
Eiger, the snows of the Monch aiftl Jungfrau rose 
up on our left, in that spotless purity which inspires, 
one with a sensapon of reverence and awe. A few 
light clouds, were hovering about the highest peaks, 
as if fokBng them in a soft embrace, and above all 
the sky spread $ear and blue as a sapphire. The 
heat was intense, and while stopping|tfor lunch at 
the new hotel at the summit-of the pass, a few light 
avalanches at intervals slid down from the snow 
slopes and precipices in front of us; but they by 
no means prepared me for the stupendous effects I 
was destined to witness before I left the-spot. 

We went on after lunch to the lower hotel, about 
a mile from the culminating point of the pass, and 
exactly oppoailn the vast perpendicular precipices 
which the avalanches, dropping from the Jungfrau 
glacier, especially favour. Hefe I was determined to 
halt for a day or two, but in spite -of my entreaties 
my friend* persisted in going on, being anxious to 
reach Interlaken that evening. 

Afto - walking with them some little distance 
down, the steep path towards Lauterbrunnen, I 
sauntered slowly back to the hotel, where I secured 
a room facing the ifiountains. I had just taken my 
seat near .the window, for the purpose of looking 
quietly over some sketches I had made on the way^ 
up, when* crash, followed by a roar as of a mighty 
cataract, caused me to start up, and then for the 
first timed saw something really worthy the name 
of an avalanche. 

An enormous mass of the glacier had broken off, 
detached probably by the noonday heat, or by the 
wind which had now sprung up, and which is 
always an active agent in these grand convulsions 
of nature. , This mass slid rapidly down a steep 
slope of rock to a gully, immediately above a preci¬ 
pice of a thousand feet or more; becoming broken 
up on its rocky path, it wound serpent-like adown 
the sinuosities of this gully, with a stealthy gliding 
motion, which made one almost^ fancy that its 
career was at an end; but in an instant after, the 
whole mass poured over the edge of the precipice, 
with a deafening roar and volume that were 
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appalling; down to a ledge below, which, again 
shivered the ice into still smaller atoms, and then 
over another precipice as vast And so from 
ledge to ledge, until the mass was pounded and 
shivered to a fine dust, which was blown away from 
.the foot of the fall like the spray .from a huge 
cataract, while the few remaining huger masses slid 
rapidly down the dope of ice and snow at the 
bottom, far into the depths of the Truroeienen 
valley, two thousand feet below., 

I stood gazing in utter amazement while this 
lasted,extending as it did over two or three minutes. 

I had had no conception of anything so stupendous. 
Thousands of tons must have fallen in that space 
of time, for I calculated that the cataract of ice 
must have been at least fifty or sixty feet in width, 
and was pouring over precipices to depths of quite 
six thousand feet. From that time to the hour of 
my departure, two days afterwards, these stupen¬ 
dous avalanches occurred so continually—on an 
average at least one an hour—-that I positively at 
last ceased too look at them. Whether there was 
anything peculiar in the state of the atmosphere to 
cause them to fall with such frequency and volume, 

I know not, but I felt myself most especially 
favoured; for I have met with innumerable tourists 
who have passed over the Wengern Alp without 
having had the good fortune to see even one small 
avalanche. 

The roar of these ice-cataracts was heard at inter¬ 
vals throughout the whole evening, and even in the 
middle of the night I was awakeried by one which 
appeared from the sound to be more than usually 
grand, but on looking from the window I found that 
a thick night mist had arisen, and wrapped every¬ 
thing in a dense veil, so that not even the outline 
of the mountains was visible I felt the presence 
of these giants of the Oberland, however, although 
they were unseen, and their mighty voices, speaking 
to me in the avalanches at this deep midnight hour, 
awakened very solemn sensations. At such an 
hour the mind invests these gigantic forms with a 
mysterious kind of life, as if they were sentient 
beings—far removed from the toil and care of the 
human kind—whose cold, sad eyes have watched 
the lower world unmoved through an eternity of the 
past. 

At about seven the next, morning, having break¬ 
fasted early, I was sauntering up the grassy slope 
of the mountain at the back of the hdtel, intending 
to have half an hour’s stroll. Surmounting one 
shoulder after another, I at length arrived at some 
loose rocks' with scanty herbage •between, and 
clambering up these, I Saw * rocky summit about 
half a mile away, which appeared to be the highest 
attainable ■ point in this' direction. In another 
quarter of an hour I gained the point, and there 
found an intelligent German, who informed me 
that I was on the summit of the Lauberhorn. I 
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glanced around, and much, did I rejoice that mf 
wanderings had taken this direction, for it is im¬ 
possible to convey in words the faintest idea of the 
beauty of the panorama at my feet. The rocky point 
on which 1 stood somewhat overhung thevalley in 
the direction of Lauterbtunnen, so that there was a 
sheer drop of many thousand feet tothe lowerpaS- 
tures of the Wengern Alp, and thence again tothe 
depth of the valley, where the Staubbach fail, itself 
nearly a thousand feet in height, looked a mere 
cascade, and the lovely iris which forms in front of 
it at early morning, hung in a graceful arch, dis¬ 
tinctly seen even afthe height where we now' stood. 
The whole line of the Lauterbrunnen valley could 
be traced to where it opens on to the delta around 
Interlaken. 

To the left of the latter lay the lake of Thun and 
the stately Niesen, and beyond that again the plains 
of Northern Switzerland, stretching as far as the 
distant Jura. On our right lay the valley of Grin- 
delwald, above which rose the green slopes of the 
Faulhom, the hotel on the summit of which was 
distinctly visible. Still more to our right was the 
route we had followed two days before over the 
Great Scheideck, and the village of Grindelwald 
itself lay apparently within a stone’s throw, although 
many miles away. 

These were the softer features of the scene, but 
turning now to the south, peak after peak of the 
Oberland range rose far into the clear heavens, 
with a distinctness that made one almost feel that 
they could be touched by the hand. The mighty 
Wettcrhorn, the Eiger, the Monch, the Jungfrau, 
the Silberhorn—always so pure and spotless—the 
Ilreithorn, and the snows of the Bliimlis. Alp were 
all comprised in that majestic panorama, and closer 
than they can be seen from any other point. Now 
and then a sound like subdued thunder told where 
a snow-avalanche slid rapidly from its rocky bed to 
some ledge or valley below ; and those light clouds 
that form and disperse so mysteriously amid these 
mountain-peaks, even while one is gazing at them, 
lent a strange, weird enchantment to the scene. 

It was a sight to make one almost sad from the 
intensity of its grandeur and beauty, and my Ger¬ 
man companion and myself were spell-bound for 
many minutes. Then we burst into raptures! He 
had been up many of the minor peaks—the Faul- 
horn, Eggischhorn, and the rcst—but he # unhesi- 
tatingly gave the palm- to this ; and yet, as I said 
before, thousands pass by on the beaten track, 
within an hour and a half’s walk of the point, and 
make no attempt to ascend it 

After lingering here an hour, I made my way 
rapidly down the slope of the mountain towards 
the Eiger glacier, passing beds of delicious whortle¬ 
berries, whose leaves, with their autumn. tints, 
coloured the mountain-sides with the richest dyes. 
An hour’s descent into the valley below the little 


Scheideck, and then a scramble ^t»p some rocks, 
brought me to the moraine at the edge of the 
glacier} but on mounting the ridge erf loose atones 
of which it is formed, I found the glacier itself 
quite a hundred feet below tat ; -90 I tried farther 
up, and at length readied a spat where a short slide 
down the loose debris brought aie to die ice at a 
point where some fine crevasses approached the 
edge, and enabled me to study the loyely tints and 
strange formations within their depths, • 

Some drops of rain and gathering clouds warned 
me, however, that it was time to retreat) and. after 
a walk of half an hour I found shelter at the Hhtel 
Bellevue, on the summit of the pass. The clouds 
shortly after dispersed, and sauntering slowly back 
to the H6tel Jungfrau, I found on my arrival that 
my half-hour’s stroll had extended from seven in 
the morning to three in the afternodh. 

I determined the next morning lo become more 
closely acquainted with the monster avalanches 
which had impressed me so much from a distance, 
and starting early after breakfast, I descended the 
pastures below the hotel, and struck tfpon a path 
leading through the pine wood which descends into 
the valley. . 1 

Following this down a steep slope for about ten 
minutes, I came upon an open space, where the 
stream from the Eiger glacier dashed down the 
valley with impetuous baste, the tom <fesnk> on 
either side bearing witness to the ravages wrought 
by the spring floods, in the numerous naked, trees 
and huge blocks of stone with which .they were 
strewn. Crossing the stream by a rude bridge of 
pine, I reached a ridge of short grass and rocks, 
which stretched away down the centre of the valley 
exactly in the direction of the spot where the largest 
avalanches fell. Sheltered on the north by the 
pine forest through which I had passed, and on 
the east and south by the enormous precipices of 
the Eiger and the Jungfrau, the heat here was 
intense, although surrounded and overhung by 
glaciers. The sun poured down its fiercest rays, 
and scarcely a breath of wind stirred the branches 
of the few pine-trees that studded the ridge. 

I found here an immense number of wild straw¬ 
berries of a, most delicious flavour, showing how 
unfrequented was the spot, as they are seldom met 
with in the beaten tracks, except at the wayside 
chalets, where they may be had “ for a considera¬ 
tion.” On reaching the end of the ridge, to my great 
delight 1 found myself within two hundred yards of 
the precipice with which ! wished to make a closer 
acquaintance, with a gorge of about six hundred 
feet in depth between me and its foot. This latter 
was. partially filled up by the accumulated debris 
from the avalanches, which had become a steep 
slope of glaeietjgrtee beneath, with the pounded 
masses of the later avalanches lying like snow upon 
the surface. The whole sloped steeply dowrr about 
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twotshousand feet, to the lowest depth of the gorge, 
while a rapid stream at its foot sped far downward 
to meet the larger streams in the Lauterbrunnen 
valley, two or three miles away. 

I seated myself on the end of the ridge, deter¬ 
mined to wait until an avalanche fell, regaling 
myself in the meanwhile with the 4elicious straw¬ 
berries, which 1 devoured in unlimited quantities. 
I had not bee^ seated five minutes' when I heard 
the familiar crack in the glacier above, apparently 
over my head, as the precipice here rose as straight 
as the wall of a house, to the height of three or four 
thousand feet above me. There was the usual 
.ominous silence while the mass slid down the gully, 
invisible from where I now was, and then the whole 
.torrent came pouring furiously over the edge of the 
precipice down 1 to the lower ledges, with a rush and 
roar that almost took away my breath. I was so 
dose I could how see that the whole torrent—which 
at a distance looked like water—was composed of 
separate masses, apparently about the size of a 
man's head, and preserved a certain uniformity in 
size, except in the outer masses, which impinged in 
falling upon the naked rock, and were, as I have 
before described, pounded to a fine dust, which 
blew away up the valley like spray. 

1 never before witnessed a sight which conveyed 
such a notion of power as this—not even the beat 
of a huge wave upon the cliffs. It was such a 
steady, continuous, sustained pfiwer — such as 
Niagara must convey. It struck me as one of the 
-most curious contrasts of my life, that I should be 
-quietly seated on a warm grassy knoll, eating straw¬ 
berries, while such magnificent forces were in opera¬ 
tion within a stone’s throw of the spot where I sat. 

It is these extraordinary contrasts that constitute 
one of the chief charms of this wonderful country. 
You may be almost broiled upon a grassy slope, 
with a glacier of many miles in extent within half 
a dozen yards. You may gaze to the right upon a 
pastoral S,cene as fair as the mind of man can con¬ 
ceive, while on your left may be barren slopes, 
rugged precipices, desolate moraines, and untrod¬ 
den fields of snow as, bare and bleak and dead as 
if the "breath of life had never been breathed from 
the Creator's lips. You may be gazing from a 
mountain-peak upon sunny plains below, when in 
an instant, almost without warning, you are en¬ 
veloped in a thundercloud so dense that the world 
seems blotted out, and the elements khe sport of 
malignant demons. 

Never shall I forget one of the latter in the 
valley of Kandersteg two years ago. I had been 
all the morning up at that loveliest of all moun¬ 
tain lakes, the CEschinen See, which lies just 
under the slopes and precipices of the Weiss 
Frau. As I 'neared Kandersteg^lowards evening, 
a thunderstorm suddenly' broke upon me, and I 
sought shelter under the projecting eaves of a 


deserted chalet In an instant tbe mountains were 
wrapped in vapour, which rolled in huge billows 
down tbe valley, and seemed to bod and seethe 
round every crag and pinnacle. Sometimes an 
enormous cloud- would come sailing down from the 
further heights, pause amoment, and then, as if 
instinct with life, rise perpendicularly to, another 
stratum of air, and go tack again «uthe direction 
whence it came. Others would ding their vapoury 
arms wildly around a barren peak as if to wrest it 
from its eminence, and fly wrathfully away, appa¬ 
rently in impotent rage. All the time the thunder 
crashed from behind the BlumliS Alp, reverberating 
from precipice to precipice with an almost con¬ 
tinuous roar; the lightning leaped from crag to 
crag,; darted across the pntire valley, or almost 
blinded one with a flash that seemed to touch the 
eyes ; the rain swept in drenching torrents across 
the pastures, and a hundred streams leaped into life 
from every mountain-face ; while beyond the leaden 
outline of the Weiss Frau, which seemed to tower 
above the storm, a lurid glare, as if Pandemonium 
had opened its fires beyond, gave a horrid lustre 
to a scene which one could only gaze upon with 
speechless wonder and awe. 

By crossing a small strip of glacier below the 
ridge from which I observed the avalanches, and 
then by scaling two small ledges of rock, which 
may be accomplished by the aid of a short ladder, 
it is possible to reach a sheltered spot quite close 
to the ice-torrents, where they must rush past 
pretty much in the same way as the Rhine dashes 
by in a “hell of waters,” as one stands on the 
little terrace at the foot of the falls at.Schaffhausen. 
This has been actually accomplished, as described 
in “Murray,” but 1 cannot consider it quite a safe 
proceeding, for although the ice-torrent confines itself 
principally to one channel, it is quite possible that 
it might on some occasion or other extend its 
operations over a larger area, and a block of icc 
as big as one’s head, coming in contact with that 
somewhat unwieldy but useful protuberance, from a 
height of a thousand feet, would probably* render 
one incapable of observing these stupendous glacial 
phenomena for evermore. 

I lingered a long time in this wonderful valley. 
Its entire seclusion, the marvels of nature around, 
its desolation on one side and rich vegetation on 
the oth§r, impressed me deeply, and I have seldom 
spent a more enjoyabll morning than I did here. 
I wondered what would be the senstfions of a man 
whose whole life had been spent in si great city, if 
suddenly set down in the midst of a scene like this! 
Shutting in the head of the valley was the vast 
wedge-like form of the Eiger, with its magnificent 
glacier stretching from base to summit, torn and rent 
into myriads of cleavages and contortions, which, 
dwarfed at this distance, gave it the appearance of 
fretted silver. More to my right rose the majestic 
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Monch, With its innumerable slopes and ledges of 
snow and ice; immediately above me the Jungfrau, 
its Summit hidden by the abrupt precipice at my 
side; lower down the valley that enormous bastion 
of bare rock, which drops in a precipice of half a 
mile or more, straight down to the Lautefbrunnen 
valley. The streams tearing and foaming -dtpn 
from die glacier in hot haste—the pines glowing 
in the morning sun/their faint, sweet odour per¬ 
vading the whole valley—the soft moss upon which 
I sat, and the pink strawberries sprinkling the 
ground as if with- gems. To have stood but once 
in such a spot is a “joy for ever"—a joy to be 
stored up in one’s “ deepest cells ,of memory,” and 
to fill one's heart with thankfulness to God! 

I walked down to Lauterbrunnen in the after¬ 
noon, and secured a room at the homely but 
comfortable Staubbach Hotel, where, from my bed¬ 
room, I could look upon that wondrous fall which 
Tennyson must have had in his rrynd when he 
wrote the “ Lotus Eaters.” 

"And like a downward smoke the slender'stream 
Along the ells' to fall, and pause, and fall did seem." 

And again— 

"A land of streams! Some like a downward smoke 
Slow dropping veil' of thinnest lawn did go.” 

The precipice over which the Staubbach falls, 
slightly overhangs, and is so high (nine hundred 
and eighty feet) that one or two neighbouring 
streams, which come over its crest in a consider¬ 
able body of water, positively disappear before 
they reach the bottom. One immediately in front 
of my window kept up*a respectable struggle for 
existence until about half-way down, when it gave 
it up as a lost case, and, like Macbeth’s witches, 
vanished “into the air.” Some moisture on the 
rocks below, however, revealed the fact that it did 


reach the bottom, is a fine spray invisible 'to the 
naked eye.. 

I sauntered up the valley by moonlight that 
evening, and was again witness of a most peculiar 
effect, which had'once or. twice struct ree in other 
parts of Switzerland. The stream was coursing 
rapidly down the valley, and,- although T of course 
knew I was ascending, it suddenly appeared to 
me as if the Pater were running towards me up¬ 
hill, and consequently the path , before me ap¬ 
peared doivn-hill. I had first noticed this strange 
' illusion when journeying with a friend one very 
| dark night in the valley of Chamouiii. 

We were riding in one of the mountain chars, 
going at a slow walk up the somewhat steep ascent. 
My companion suddenly exclaimed, “Why, we’re 
j going down-hill 1” I looked ahead, and could 
| positively have declared that his statement was 
correct, until I looked behind, and found that the 
road we bad passed also appeared down-hill. Had 
we not known to tire contrary, , we could have taken 
an oath on the subject, it seemed so very evident. 

One night I was walking up the valley to 
Kandcrsteg, in company with a German acquain¬ 
tance whom I had picked up on the road. The 
Kander was rushing by us with impetuous haste, 
close to the road. Again I observed the same 
peculiar effect, but, not being in. a talking mood, 
I said nothing. Suddenly my companion said, 
“ Why, the water is running up-hill 1" and stopped 
in utter amazement. I then informed him of the 
effect I had observed on the road to Chanunmi. 
Wc both thought.the illusion must be in some way 
referable to the great height of the surrounding 
mountains, though why it should be observed only, 
at night, or why it should be so at all, I leave to 
i wiser heads than mine to determine. 
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CY A MERCHANT SEAMAN. 


]HE following account of the home¬ 
ward passage of a ship from the 
Pacific may just now prove inte¬ 
resting, as a narrative of what a 
sailor’s life sometimes is, and as 
a proof that the exertions of Mr. 
Plimsoll and those who are help¬ 
ing him to amend the laws regu¬ 
lating* the lading of sea-going 
ships are not uncalled far. The 
vessel in question is a new iron ship, of something 
under !,ooo tons burden. Her last voyage home 
will serve as a fair and moderate example of the 
dangers resulting from the suicidal policy of de¬ 
spatching a vessel overladen, and without her full 
complement of men:— ' 


“ We were laden, then, with nitrate of soda—a 
heavy, dead-weight cargo, explosive into the bar¬ 
gain—and had taken on board rather over our 
proper load, when we got all ready for sea, and all 
hands thought they were going to leave the dry, 
dusty, earthquake-visited coast of South America, 
grand withal in its towering heights and sublime 
barrenness, to revisit the hospitable shores of Old 
England. Not so, however. The captain was 
anxious to take home a little more of the paying 
cargo; and at the last moment,.when we were all 
ready for a start, he determined to take on board 
an extra hundred tabs! The greatest depth to 
which a ship aught to be loaded is to allow three 
inches out of the water, besides the -bulwarks, to 
every foot depth of hold. A vessel with a hold 
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twenty .feet deep should thus haye not less than 
five feet of her side below the main-deck in smooth 
w^er—little enough in verity. In our case the 
rate was reduced to barely two inches to every 
foot, giving, only about, three feet below the main-, 
deck out of water. In this plight we started pa a 
voyage through one of thp most tempestuous seas 
in the world. It jiras a decided case of the, last 
feather, or the last .feather hat one.,j|>;., 

“A few days previously I had seen one of the 
hard-work;ed, mules, which toil up and down the 
mountain-sides with the loads Of nitrate and coal, 
leaning, with his load on his back, against a rock. 
I thought he was. resting, but his motionless posi¬ 
tion attracted my attention, arid 1 found he was 
dead. .He.had ‘struckhis last load was too 
much for him, and he had died literally in harness. 
But our good ship could not refuse to go, and if she 
sank, her fate would involve the death of a score of 
human beings. I was, I confess, somewhat alarmed 
at the prospect; but she was the best ship on the 
coast, and I felt that if I could have left her— 
though a stealthy desertion was now impossible—I 
could not fetter my position, and might ‘jump out 
of the fryjng-pan into the fire.’ Many ships are 
far worse off than we were. I do not intend this as 
a picture of the blackest and darkest side of life in 
an overladen ship. I repeat we were a type of only 
moderate danger; as a faithful representation of 
such, it will leave the more frightful cases of hard¬ 
ship—pf , downright cruelty and inhumanity—of 
which there are, but too many, to the imagination 
of my readers. 

“The weather we encountered in the Southern 
Hemisphere was terrific. I really marvel how some 
of the old vessels, can weather the Southern capes. 
In our case there was no buoyancy in the ship at all; 
instead of lifting to a sea she would ‘ flop ’ down 
into it, flooding the decks, and straining everything 
to pieces. .^Suppose a bolt had worked out of her 
bottom, we could not have stopped the leak, and she 
would have, filled. . Suppose a plate had twisted off 
from its fastenings, she would have gone down like 
a stona After gaining a speed of five knots in 
moderate weather, her decks were wet fore and aft, 
and in a gale of wind her behaviour was scandalous. 
She would ‘hammer, away,’ taking seas aboard, 
and washing everything movable off the deck. It 
was perfectly unsafe to go along her deck, even by 
holding on to something all the time. How much 
could a man pull on a rope in such a plight as this, 
with both hands engaged for his own safety? Some¬ 
times, rather than incur the risk of broken limbs, or 
being washed oyerboard by a sea coming into us, 
we would, instead of walking along the deck, go 
aloft and slide down the stays and rigging, in order 
to pass from one end of the ship to the other ; for 
whenever there was a moderate breeze, throughout 
the passage home, our decks were under water. 


We made a quick passage, but at the cost of con¬ 
siderable damage to the ship, brides loss of cargo, 
occasioned by the .action of the water we took in 
on the soluble nitrate. We were continually - pump¬ 
ing out the dissolved soda. 1 have said We were 
short-handed; two of the crew ha addition were 
illand ,it is a wooded that we went not all down 
wifferheumatism. . With the labouring and work¬ 
ing of the ship, the planks of our house on deck 
were so strained and opened that water was con¬ 
tinually pouring in, and for weeks 1 did not have 
a dry bed. 

“ Coming on a gale of wind, we found it was 
impossible to take sail in with one watch ; and 
by calling all hands the men were worn out with 
fatigue, and unfit to stand their watch after the sail 
was shortened and the ship made snug. 

“ Three hands in a watch in a thousand-tons 
ship! What can be done when one of the three is 
at the helm and another on the look-out ? One man 
and an officer remain. To trim sail and stand by in 
squalls is impossible ; they must be left to take 
care of themselves. 

“ The officer of the watch often had to take the 
helm, and the man on the look-out for passing 
vessels was called down, and then there were only 
three to do the work, while the officer had to steer 
the vessel, and shout out orders from the wheel, 
where he was standing. 

“ Suppose a vessel were to pass at such a time, 
which it was our place to give way to, and no one 
on the look-out! The result would be a collision, 
with the loss, perhaps, of both vessels and crews. 
How often do we read of the unaccountable disap¬ 
pearance of a vessel and all hands ! I believe that 
in nine cases out of ten these disasters are caused 
by sending ships to sea in such a condition that 
they are unable to weather such storms as they 
may reasonably be expected to encounter ; and by 
the cruel policy of sailing short-handed, when*' 
the look-out is called from his post to lend a hand 
in working the ship, and the officer of the watch 
has to take the helm. Sometimes, when she has 
been caught ‘dirty’ by^ a sudden squall, with a 
press of canvas on her, I have known our ship to 
be left to both steer and look out for herself, while 
all hands—officers and men—were engaged in 
shortening sail. Often, 1 doubt not, in the. case of 
a missing vessel, her fate may be attributed to 
the fact that before the. few hands can make her 
snug or relieve her from the pressure, she has had to 
succumb to the violence of the blow. If the ‘watch 
below ’ are called out, they ate robbed of their fair 
share of sleep ; and, under such .circumstances, a 
safe end to the voyage means, so many months of, 
hardship, so many pangs pf rheumatism, so much 
permanent injury to men whose lives are probably 
thereby shortened, for the sake of adding to the 
fortunes of our merchant princes. What would 
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England do without us? ’ Shipowners Iriay say, 

1 The more cargo jny vessel brings hrnnfej the 
more money hr my pocket, ahd the insurance 
wiS cover the loss of the vessel if she founders f' 
but the insurance does' nothing for the souls of the 
poor men who go downi -with her." v i 

4 ‘Thank God, all our great shipowners are hot •• 
unmercifully reckless; ahdthonsandS of^brof^sf 
tars will re-echo my hopfc-that the criffimatly neg¬ 
ligent will be htade to remember the name of 
PHmsoll with as much dread as we shah with 
joy. But, 

“ * Ye gentlemen of England, who sit at home at ease. 

Haw little do you trnnlt upon the perils of the seas I* 

“ Many who send the vessels out to sea look at 
a small gang of riggers working with etase at a 
vessel in dock, aftd ship the men for a deep-water j 


voyage accordingly. Look at those tlfcti at sea, m 
a gate of wind; when their strength is most re¬ 
quired, they cannot exert it-mi "fcbfe full 'detent; 
with the vessel tolling and pitchlttg iafeout, add 
shipping heavy waves,' they are' dbfigdd WIudd bn 
with toerhand while they pufl ■ With ft* other, 
Sometimes requiring alt their strength to' prevent 
themselves being washed overheard Asailoris 
life is hard enough without having tO dndergo 
the additional hardships entailed by 'sdeh cir¬ 
cumstances as those that attended tire voyage Of 
which I have here attempted to give a 'Sight de- 
scriptiort. ' 

“ In conclusion, I hope the day is not for distant 
when the competition will be for reasonably loaded 
vessels instead of among deep-laden, short-handed 
shipping.” 


SECOND AND THIRD HAND. 



HATEVER may have been 
the embarrassment of peo¬ 
ple with fixed incomes, in 
consequence of the recent 
upward tendency in the 
prices of almost all the. 
necessaries of life, there 
can be little doubt that in 
the case of the very poorest 
of our London population—people who may be said 
to have no incomes at all—the trial has been still 
greater. 

It is satisfactory to observe, however, that there 
is at least one item of expense in which there can 
have been no very great advance in their case. 
Any one who will take the trouble to inquire a 
little into the prices which the very poorest are 
accustomed to pay for their wearing apparel—in 
the selection of which, by the way, it would be 
altogether erroneous to suppose they are not every 
whit as fastidious and deliberative as those who 
move in circles far above them—will find it very 
difficult to imagine that there ever was a time when 
things were managed much more economically than 
they are at present. 

The sources from'which the poor usually obtain 
their supplies of dress are principally three, all of 
them having to do exclusively with second-hand 
clothes, or rather old clothes, for it is impossible 
for any one individual to be in a position to say 
through how many hands some of them may have 
passed, There are the old-clothes shops, there 
are the women who sell garments in the streets of 
certain poor neighbourhoods after the manner of 
cheap Jacks, and there are the alfresco retail marts 
held in various odd comers, chiefly ,itt the East 
End of London. To people whose ideas of shop¬ 


ping have been derived from Regent 3treet and 
Bond Street, some little amusement,, if not a cer¬ 
tain degree of profit, would probably be afforded by 
a visit to either of these source*. As a curious 
sight, however, preference should be given to one 
of those queer gatherings such as may be seen any 
fine morning on a little triangular plot of ground at 
the Whitechapel end of Commercial Street. There 
are often some forty or fifty dealers to be found 
here, mostly women. Their mode Of business 
is very simple. They go with a microscopical 
amount of capital to Petticoat Lane, buy the largest 
bundle their funds will permit, wash, iron, or mend 
them, and then_bring thepi to this little comer and 
spread them out in public, seating themselves on 
little stools beside their stocks, and often improving 
the time with needle and cotton, dr it may be 
occasionally solacing the cares of commercial life 
by placidly puffing at little black pipes. 

Among the various heaps customers stroll singly, 
or more frequently in pairs—as ladies are wont to 
prefer when they go shopping—examining mate¬ 
rials, discussing colours, and inquiring prices with 
as much gravity and leisurely deliberation as folks 
with a good balance at their bankers’ examine the 
shop windows in Oxford Street or PiccadiHy. 
Many of the articles displayed are altogether in¬ 
comprehensible to the bachelor intellect. They 
are more or less white, and it may be stated in 
general terms that, so far as it is possible to ascer¬ 
tain, the prices of them appear to range from three- 
farthings to about eightpence. The skirt of a dress, 
which the purchaser and her friend agree in pre¬ 
dicting will last through the summer, realises seven- 
peace-ha’penny. A pair of stays fetches fourpence, 
a pair of stockings a penny. 

There is a very curious article of dress designated, 
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unless the saleswoman was misunderstood, a “ lin¬ 


■ be done for much.less, they.musthave been “good 


ing body,” an ingenious contrivance for connecting 
two sleeves by a kind of framework of glazed lining. 
The sleeves were of black velvet profusely adorned 
by a yellowish braid. It was introduced at four- 
pence, but was. ultimately induced to twopence- 
halfpenny, the purebaaerexpressing an opinion 
that it would din to wear with a “cross-over ” 

A cotton dress, “ without a crude in it,” fetches 
oighteenpenee. A»el<gant velvet body, with an 
overpowering profusion of lace, fringe, and glass 
beads, goes for one and fourpence. . Now put this 
magnificent structure with the sevenpenny skirt, and 
it gives one and elevenpence fcfr a stylish dress. 
Add to this—to be sure of erring on the liberal 
side-HS»e and| fourpence for artides of under¬ 
clothing, and. it appears that, for four shillings a 
lady in the precincts of Whitechapel or Brick Lane 
may present to the world a very effective tout en¬ 
semble. If there ever was a period when it could 


ouUimes ■' indeed. , , 

>' This amour^ ceriaiuly wid Jot mclude articles dc 
/«**, such as jewellery, though a very trifling addi¬ 
tional *u».will go ,® great way even in this line. A 
pair.qf mas^egddear-srings of superior design may 
be had for a shilling.. They run, indeed, as low as 
fourpeaceJisl^peony, but at this price they are mere 
trumpery, and probably no lady who could afford a 
one-and-fourpenny velvet jacket would condescend 
to wear such decorations. There is a splendid 
diamond set in massive gold, and forming a most 
imposing-looking brooch, price fivepenee; rather a 
smaller brooch and ear-rings to match, a shilling 
the set. There arc rubies and emeralds, sapphires 
and jaspers, pearls and opals, corals and carbuncles, 
and it would appear that for about half-a-crown, 
judiciously invested, a lady who had arrayed her¬ 
self in a four-shilling outfit might glitter in all the 
gems of the Arabian Nights, and all about as real. 


HESTER MORLEY’S PROMISE. 

* BY HESBA STHETTON, 

AUTHOR Of "THE DOCTOR'S DILEMMA,” ETC. ETC, 


CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH. 

COMINO HOME. 

“ARE you ill?” asked Hester, in soothing tones. 
“ ¥®e must mot lie here in the rain. If you tell me 
Where your home is, l will take you there under my 
utobtella.” 

. Towalk through the wej streets with a friendless 
and poverty-stricken stranger on her arm, would be 
a vast triumph over Miss Waldron in her carriage, 
with Carl by her side. 

The woman shuddered, and shrank from the 
light touch of Hester's hand, crouching lower and 
lower upon the ground. She had looked up from 
under the veil at Hester’s face, upon which the 
lamp, still lit in the entrance of the chapel was 
shining. Then she gave utterance to a sob, a sup 
pressed cry, a moan wrung from the extreme 
anguish of a suffering spirit. She stretched out her 
hand towards Hester, but did not touch her, in a 
mute gesture which aUroke within her a vague 
alarm. 

“ Speak to me,” cried Hester: “ are you ill ? 
What can,I do for you ?" 

As she spoke the last light was extinguished in 
the chapel, and the outer doors were closed and 
fastened by sdme person within. The noise seemed 
to arouse the stranger. She rose to her feet, but 
staggered, and fell back against one of the large 
square pillars of the portico. 

. The -continued silence and the agitation of this 


woman gave a shape to Hester’s vague suspicions. 
A quick terror and chill ran through her frame. 
The darkness which now gathered about them was 
a welcome veil, a screen behind which might be 
acted scenes that must shun the day. The rain 
also, and the emptiness of the street, seemed to 
draw closer the curtain which ought to conceal the 
wretched creature at her side. 

“ Tell me only who you are,” she whispered in a 
tone of mingled pity and terror. 

“ Hester!” moaned the shadow, which she could 
scarcely distinguish in the dense darkness of the 
night; and there was no need for any other word 
to pass thrqugh the faltering lips. 

Hester sank down upon the steps, and with 
blank, streaming eyes', gazed into the blackness 
which hemmed them in. The poor dost Rose had 
come back at last! The sinful woman whom she 
had urged Robert Waldron to seek out, and whose 
mysterious disappearance had been a continued 
care to her. Her father’s wife stood beside her ! 
She felt her cheeks bum and her veins tingle. 
Now she had a vision of her sin which she had 
never had before. In a few minutes her woman’s 
heart—a heart which had known womanhood but 
for a little time—cried out in,'strong condemnation 
of the sinner, as well as the sin. She felt that she 
pould not forgive her afl at once, nor speak to her 
any words except .those of ,a righteous anger and 
abhorrence. She knew now that she ought not to 
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have married her father at all, unless she hid felt “ No," said, Heater, •“ he, has not forgiven you. 
for him such a iov^as would have lifted -her' up for He new*-mentions your narafe” '-; 
ever out of teach of “Oh, ray God I n waited theioat woman; 41 but I 

had fallen.' '"•$$ v.\a must gettoforgivj^ess-^ What is to 

Yet, thought Hester,after the tint p a ntoy s mwas -he,come af roe? <j| wabt'to hide ’tofetesrlNmprany/ 
over, had not God brought them together tbus, on where out of Rarbett’sreach. - He istrytng M find 
the very threshold of his own house of prayeiyto me; and I vowed to Heaven, when I, left h&» that t 
teach her that if he did not cast hear out, neither would never, never look upon- his face again. Do 
Ought she, who might herself he ■ tended,'and who you know why ? God keep yon evet Awp ft w- 
waB not without ain ¥ -'She-bowed her twad upon pentance like mine. Shelter me somewhere, little 
her hands, and a 'passionate prayer went op from Hetty—hider me. Yob promised once that, you 
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her burdened heart for help and wisdom in this would be always like my own daughter to me. 
hour of extreme need. f Hester, you could not turn away from your mother, 

“What am I to do with you?” she asked, speak- however sinful she had been.” 
ing at last to the silent and motionless figure at her The doleful words were wailed into Hester’s ear, 
side—standing there likje a voiceless ghost from as she still gazed with streaming eyeballs into the 
some other world, which could utter no word until darkness. Rose had crept towards her, and stolen 
a question was put to it. her arms round her waist.. She did not push away 

“ Oh, Hester ! ” she cried, 44 1 could live no longer the clinging arms, but she could not answer, 
without seeing you and' my home. You cannot “I am very young Still,” murmured Rose; “no 
think what it is to be away ten years, and never older than Miss Waldron, who was at chapel just 
hear a word, not a syllable, of those who belong now. T thought your father would be there, and I 
to you. Would my husband forgive me, do you should see how changed he was. I am going to 
think? Only so far as to let me hear him Say so die, Hester. Yesterday the doctor in London said 
before I die? I cannot live very long. 1 Is he less there was no hope for me; so 1 resolved to come 
angry with me ? Poes he ever speak of me i* back home, to you and my husband. He is a just 
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miflWhd -amerriful man. He cstrtnot help but for- 
gtvie me before 1 die. ■ I ''believe that JfesoS has 
pardoned all my slnS.”'. ‘ J - r ' 

In the voice of Rose, whldlr whs one to be re¬ 
membered for a lifetHne/ttKa* ; #S a tbneof hope 
as she spoke the last sentence/ and she pressed Iter 
artns morecldstfy dbi&Ut 'ft&tieiA^• 1 
- “ Yes,* dte sdid,' w f %a^ ,? vett Wretched, and I 
thought, when I did «br see your father to-night, 
had I not better go back to London, ‘and’end my 
life quicklyasf wdftheh like me do. But then the 
preacher spoke, and a strange, strange peace en¬ 
tered inte rne. He looked towards me, when I sht 
behind you, Hetty, and he said, ‘ Our souls have 
no sins which the charity of 'Christ cannot cover.' 
Then I {resolved to trust myself to the charity of 
Christ, and 1 to yours, little Hetty." 

Her voiCe Was lost in sobs, long-drawn and pain¬ 
ful, and her head sank upon Hester’s lap. 

Hester's hand fell softly, with its cold touch, upon 
the fevered forehead. 

"If Christ wifi receive you,” she said, with a 
thrill of aWt as she looked up into the dark sky, 
as thoughAhe* half expected to see a light from 
heaven Breaking through the black clouds, “ who 
am I that I should- cast you off? I will give you 
shelter for this night at least” 

Yet she did not move, nor help Rose to rise, but 
let her still lie there sobbing, With her face, which 
no eye could have seen, hidden in her lap, as if she 
would lain hide it even from the night. Hester 
was thinking of Robert Waldron, in his luxurious 
home, repenting with a comfortable penitence, 
which left him free for many pleasures, and which 
was scarcely more than a welcome gloom, where 
he cbuld withdraw when the brightness of his life 
wearied him. 

But this wretched misery, this' poverty-stricken, 
ill-clad, friendless, dying,misery, was the true result 
of the sin of which both had been alike guilty. 

She shuddered, and Rose felt it; for she loosed 
«her clinging arms, and would have fallen lower at 
her feet, had not Hester's hand pressed her head 
down gently upon its resting-place, as a mother’s 
hand will caress the bowed head of a sorrowful 
child. 

She had forgotten the cold and the rain, or felt 
them only as fitting better this dreary hour than 
light and Cloudless skies would have done. Bat 
now her hand fell upon the wet clothes of the 
woman whom she had promised to shelter, a 
woman upon whom the doom of death had been 
passed. ; 

She lifted .Rose Up very tenderly, and drew her 
trembling arm 1 through her own. No eye saw 
them. Not one of their curious people met them 
in the deserted -streets. In the darkness and 
dreariness of a winter’s mght, Rose Morley re¬ 
turned to her husband’s house. 


N CKAPtBR THg FIFTEENTH. 

%■ ' A WXARV SWd. 

THERe was -oti *he left hand of the bouse door an 
empty robin which'was rarefy .entered, and Hester 
left Rose there until her father and the young girl 
whom she kept as her only ..servant should be gone 
to .bad. (•’ -$t was already -'tuftr 'the hour , when John 
Morley retired!® his own -chamber, where he some¬ 
times read or wrote until Jtater on in the night. 
Hester' took off her wet-cloak, and .went into the 
room where he was sitting alone, There was a 
newly quickened loVe mingled with a dread of him 
stirring in her heart. The grey, despairing face 
and the silvery hair of her father touched her to the 
quick this evening. She stood behind him for a 
minute or two, and then laid her hand, which had 
so lately rested upon Rose’s forehead, upon the 
snow-white head. It was the very altitude and 
caress of Rose herself on that day, now many years 
ago, which had, never died out of John .Morley’s 
memory; and he laid his head down upon the desk 
before him, with a sigh of profound regret and 
despair. 

“ Father,” cried Hester earnestly, and kneeling 
down beside him, “is there nothing that can make 
you happy ? Is there nothing that could happen to 
bring you comfort ?” 

John Morley shook his head ih silence. 

“ But this is horrible,” she said. “ Surely, surely 
God never meant you to pass your life in a grief 
like this! Surely he has kept some consolation in 
his hands for you!” 

“ All things are possible with him,” he answered ; 
“but yet holier men than 1 have passed through 
long lives under blacker Clouds than mine.. There 
was Cowper. God has not smitten me ijrith an 
Egyptian gloom like his. For me there is a hope 
in the world to come, where the weary are at rest.” 

. But is there no hope for you sooner ?” asked 
Hester. “Is there nothing which would make you 
glad?” 

“ Nothing,” he replied. “ I have a habit of 
sorrow now,,Hester, and I cannot shake it off. It 
is a poisoned garment, if you will, but to tear it off 
would tear my living flesh. No, no! There is no 
more gladness for me in life.” * 

Could she tell to him her heavy secret ? Anr un¬ 
utterable terror seized upon her at the very thought. 
She remembered the moment when her father, with 
the glare of madness and suicide in his eyes, had 
awakened her from the profound sleep of childhood, 
telling her it was better to die than to live. She 
recollected the stealthy, murderous blow which had 
nearly killed Robert Waldron, Her heart failed 
her. , Overhead was that dlosed room, which had 
been a constant testimony against Rose ; and now 
Hester involuntarily hejd her breath and listened 
as if she heard some sound there. John Morley 
listened also; but there was nothing to be heard', 
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as there never had been .since Rose had fled. He 
sighed wearily, and turned over the leaves of the 
book without reading them. The striking’of the 
house clock seemed welcome to him; and he bade 
Hester good night, and left her alonein the gloomy: 
room. V *■ % 

Hester waited until she heard him lock his 
chamber door, and then. she. fetched-Rose to the ; 
warmth of the fire still burning, in the grates -In 
the dark room Rose had net realised that she was 
indeed once more in her. husband's house. Rut 
this was his hearth. Here was Ids chair standing 
where it had been used to stand in her days of in¬ 
nocence, gone for ever. . There was his open book, 
with the leaves still fluttering as if they felt the 
movement of his fingers. This was the light he 
had been reading by, and the air he had breathed. 
It was her husband's hearth, and she had been a 
Curse to it. She was come back to it in secret and 
with trembling. She felt now how impossible it 
would be to face him, to look into his eyes, and to 
hear his voice. She glanced about her for some 
refuge to hide herself in—herself, a scared, abject, 
frightened wretch who ought to steal away into 
some hole to die alone and unseen. Her wild de¬ 
spairing gaze round her husband’s room met the 
sweet, grave, compassionate eyes of Hester. 

“ Sit here, poor mother,” she said, drawing nearer 
the fire her own mother’s chair, which in the lost 
days Rose had always given up for her little step¬ 
daughter. She sank down upon it, her lips moving 
without a sound, and her white face turned towards 
Hester. Hester had not seen it before. It was the 
same face as that of the gay young girl she had 
once been, but that face disfigured and marred and 
aged by shame. The soft lines were hardened, and 
the brightness hud grown dim, and the freshness 
had become sullied and tarnished, Hester could 
not bear to look at it; and as she moved to and 
fro, ministering to her sore necessities, she did so 
with averted and downcast eyes. 

The hours of the night wore away very slowly. 
Sometimes Rose fell into a feverish slumber, broken 
with sobs and starts. She would not go to bed, and 
Hester did not uige it What she was to do with 
her, Hester did not know; and while she watched 
her uneasy rest, she tried to shape out some plan for 
her future life. To seek any home for her in Little 
Aston would be madness, as every .one would know 
her and the story of her shame. To send her away, 
whom she had so earnestly and so long sought to 
find, seemed impossible, ten times impossible, if, 
as she said, there was no hope of her life. It 
would be practicable enough to keep her in her 
father's house,' for John Morley’s automatic habits 
could be counted upon to a moment. There were 
rooms in his house which he had never entered 
within her memory, and which he would never 
think of visiting. The cost of her maintenance 


there would be loss, fha*£any where else, ajwi. money 
was very scarcewith them. Btit she recoiled from 
the idea of suffering her. to dweU.by ri stesUth and un- 
forgiven in her husband’s hoyBe,to sleep under the 
same .roof., Hester^ecaljed ^fathe^emej^holy 
cry, “She wilt never,,sleqp., 

•Moreover, now she goesaed^pfwJia^^ 

! the- heinousness of Rose?ji .guilShe . 

, keepher, unknown to her.fetber, m rim,9heUer ofhm 
I dishonoured home.. . ■ .v'■. v-i'-,' j, _.v;,. 

i From time to time Rom woke tpiwd nnnrnnred 
little scraps of her sad history. She had taken -no 
special care to conceal the traces, of her flight, yet 
it had happened.-so that she had left Falaise and 
wandered into a remote country district, where she 
had lived cheaply, as one can do in France, for 
some years upon the money which was in her 
possession. When it was gone she had entered 
into a situation as lady's maid, and so returned with 
the family to England, three years ago.. She had 
always passed as a widow. Her last situation she 
had given up only two months before j and since 
then she had been living in poor and solitary 
lodgings in London, with no society but the memory 
of the past; which had grown, day by day (into 
stronger force, until it had driven her back to Little 
Aston in the forlorn hope of casting herseff upon her 
husband's forgiveness. -Hester shook her*head 
sadly at these last words. There was-.no chance 
whatever that John Morley would forgive her. 

“ You do not yet know what you have done,” she 
said, with unconscious severity. “ If you could see 
him you would know better what he has to forgive. 
He may forgive you before you die. But I dare not 
tell him that you are here; I dare not mention your 
name to him." 

‘'But it is so many years ago!" cried Rose, 
clasping her thin hands together, 

“ Many years ago !" echoed Hester; “no; it has 
been every day of those ten years. The grief has 
been new every morning. Ah! I understand it 
better now. Every day he has felt himself deserted 
and betrayed. Oh, my father! my poor father !" 

She covered her face with her hands, as if she 
could no longer endure the sight of her who had 
wrought her father’s misery. But a slight sound 
caused her to look up. Rose was wrapping round 
! her the shabby cloak, still damp and soiled from the 
rain of the evening. Her wan face was flushed, and 
her eyes, burning with inward fever, had lost their 
former distress. ; 

“ I am going away,”, she said, “ and I will not 
come back till I crawl here dying. I must see him 
again and hear him say he forgives me , and if .he 
sees me dying at his feet he will say it. But I will 
go away for a little while, Hetty." ■- 

“ But where will you go ?” asked Hester. 

, “ Oh, I don’t know,” she cried, wringing her 
hands. “Why does God let women as wretohed 
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&ad%rody as me live? I could never put an end 
to myself, for I’m afraid-to die. And-now I -shall 
go away, and it will come creeping on and cm, and 
I -shall know it is there, and .there will not be a 
voice to speak gently to me..: 'Oh, little Hetty, 
cannot you help me ?” 

“Yes,” answered-ifesfer, taking her bonnet and 
cloak frdm her feeble hand* $ “ I will help you. If 
my father even heard you had been £11, in misery 
and solitude, it would only add to his pain. You 
must stay somewhere hear to me, poor mother, so 
that'I cah burse yoUand comfort you. Think of 
God rather than of my father. Yotl have separated 
yourself from him, but you have not separated 
yourself for ever from God. You belong to Him 
still.” 

In tones as soft and soothing as those a mother 
uses to a suffering child, Hester spoke these words 
to &ose. She placed the poor forlorn creature in 
her mother's,-chair again, and smoothed gently the 
locks of light hair, now thin and grey, which had 
fallen in disorder over her face. Rose slumbered 
again fitfully, crying out in her.dreams for her hus¬ 
band’s forgiveness. Once or twice Hester started 
with terror, thinking she heard his step upon the 
stairs; but, the dreary night wore away without 
surprise. As soon as the late dawn began to 
glimmer upon the uncurtained window, she awoke 
Rose and took her up-stairs to her own room, where 
she would be safe from all eyes. 


CHAPTER- THE SIXTEENTH. 

THE OLD NURSERY. 

IT was as Hester drew up the window-blind in her 
own room, and her eye fell upon the melancholy¬ 
looking outbuilding opposite it, that a practicable 
plan for the shelter of Rose presented itself to her. 
The old nursery, which at some remote date in the 
past had perhaps been the scene of childish sports 
and laughter, would be a refuge well fitted for her 
safety and concealment Still she resolved within 
herself to ask her father’s consent, though her 
habitual independence of action might very well 
have acquitted her conscience from the necessity of 
seeking it. She wished to feel that she had his 
sanction. She thought that at some future season 
it would prove a consolation to him to know that 
he had himself given a refuge and shelter to Rose. 

At breakfast, with lowered eyelids and a voice 
which betrayed her intense anxiety, she made her 
request to John Moriey. 

“I met a poor woman last night at chapel,” she 
said, “ a stranger in the town, without friends. She 
has been a lady’s maid for some years, but she is 
now in great destitution. She thinks of getting'her 
living by needle-work, but she can scarcely do more 
than earn bread by that. I wish we could help her, 
father." 


- “ It is very little that we' can do,” he said 
mournfully. * 

“ Yes, we can do a great deal" she answered ; 
“ what she dreads most-is associating with drunken 
and ignorant poor people. 1 don’t think poverty is 
so bad in itself, but it » bad when you are com¬ 
pelled to live among law people. I ddn’t mind 
being poor in the least- while we are together, 
father.” 1 • 

“What can we do for her then, Hester?” asked 
John Moriey. 

“ There is the old nursery in the yard,” she said, 
with a feeling of desperate resolve, “ it is only filled 
with rubbish now, but there is a good grate in it, 
and the roof is Whole. If a few panes were put 
into the window, and I found some old furniture for 
it, it would be quite a home for the poor creature. 
We might even ask a small rent for it, if you thought 
that was best." 

“Hester!” ejaculated her father in a tone of 
stern reproach. 

“Then I may do it,”she answered eagerly ; “oh! 
you will never repent it, dear father. You do not 
know what good may come of it. She will never 
come into your way, poor thing ! You will never 
sec her, I am sure, for she is afraid of being seen. 
She has been very, unhappy in her marriage, and 
she is afraid of ever meeting her husband again. 
N o, you will never sec her.” 

Hester was speaking to herself rather than to 
him, in a manner which might well have excited his 
suspicions. But John Moriey saw nothing of her 
agitation ; he was plunged into more personal and 
more perplexing contemplations. 

“ Hester," he said, “ I am in sore need of money. 
We must raise near upon two hundred pounds be¬ 
fore the beginning of next week. I have some heavy 
bills to meet.” 

For some years past John Morley’s method of 
conducting his business had been by drawing bills, 
which always came due long before he had the 
money to meet them. Hester had been very early 
initiated into these anxieties. 

“How can we do it?” she asked, with some 
natural disquietude at the mention of a sum so 
large. 

“ There is but one way that I can see,” he 
answered ; “ we must mortgage-the house. Yet it 
is the only property I could leave to you if I dtjpd ; 
and it came to me with your mother. Every¬ 
thing has gone wrong with me since I lost her. 
I would not do anything with it without your con¬ 
sent, Hester.” • f 

“ Don’t think of me, father,” she said, “ and don’t 
trouble about me. ff that is the only thing we can 
do, let us do it at once. Who would lend us the 
money upon the house ?” 

«i don’t know,” he replied, with a helpless shake 
i of the head. 
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“Father" she continued, with a beating heart, 

“ I know who would do it, and it might he kept ,a 
secret, so that all the town may not talk about it 
.Will you let me tell the person I am thinking of?” 

“ Who is it ?” he asked in a low .voice., • . ■ t , 

“Mr, Waldron,” answered Hester. , , 

“ Mr. Waldron 1" he repeated'; *' I could not-re¬ 
ceive any favour from him, It would be like taking- 
money for my—Oh, Hester ! life is very hard.”. 

She understood his half-uttered sentence perfectly, 
and her heart ached for him, and the broken- 
spirited, desolate woman hidden away from his 
sight. 

“ It would be no favour,” she said earnestly ; “we 
should pay the interest of the money, or he should 
have the house. You should not see him yourself, 
but I will in your place. You could write to him, 
you know, and I will take your Letter, and explain 
everything -to him. He would not think he was 
doing you any favour; I will take care of that. 
Then nobody would know except ourselves and 
him.” 

“ I cannot make out how the business has fallen 
-away so much,” sighed John Morley. 

Any one seeing his melancholy and abstracted 
face, and hearing the mournful tones of his voice, 
would very’ easily have understood why customers 
were few and their visits brief in John Motley’s 
shop. No one chooses to do his shopping where he ' 
meets with a face and voice adapted to a house of 
mourning. Hester understood it better than her 
father, but she could not make it plain to him. 
She knew, too, that he tacitly agreed to her plan, 
and she said no more about it. For the rest of the 
day she was busy over the more pressing duty of 
getting aRose’s refuge ready before night-fall. 
When it was over she lit a fire in the grate so long 
empty and cold. The nursery looked but a poor 
place after all her care. The walls were discoloured 
and stained, and the rafters of the sloping roof 
were black with age. There was a little bed in one 
corner, with the softest mattress and pillows off 
Hestei’s own bedstead. Two chairs stood one on 
each side of the narrow fireplace, with a small 
round table between them. It all looked bare, 
dingy, and forlorn, In the solitude of her long 
lonely hours the occupant of this room would have 
time for repentance ; but there seemed no place for 
atonement and reparation. What could she do in 
this poor refuge and hiding-place ? In the dusk of 
the evening Hester led her step-mother to the only 
home she could provide for her. Rose stood 
motionless in the centre of the little room, looking 
about it with searching and troubled eyes. 

“ It is the best I can do,” f said Hester anxiously ; 
“ we are very poor.” 

“ Poor 1” echoed Rose. 

She said no more, and her face grew paler and 
more troubled : but afterwards there rested upon 


her worn features- an expression of solemnity 
amounting alrpost tp dignity,/such as bad never 
been seen upon them in ker bright girlish days. 

“God bless you, H«jtty,” she criedj “you are 
better than a daughter to me. -This w-tbe place 
where I am to die, seeing you to thel#?VFfiid your 
father—he cannot fee relentless,- when you at*- so 
good - Oh ( my darling, my darling 1 yon- are. like 
an angel from heaven to me.” v ,. v ■ 

. £he flung herself on her knees and threw her 
arms around Hester, with tears of profound anguish, 
and sobs such as might be wrung from, tortured 
I lips. 

When Hester quitted the old nursery, Rose 
waited for some minutes without stirring, in the 
attitude of one who listens eagerly, Then very cau¬ 
tiously she stole to the door and opened it a little 
way to look out into the yard. The house opposite 
seemed to tower above her very high and very 
black in the darkness, with one window lighted up 
in the* highest storey of the gable to the right, and 
another on the ground floor of the gable to the left. 
She knew their meaning well. Lawson was still it 
work in his attic, and her husband was sitting in 
j his old place with his books about him. She 
1 could remember him so well : the thick brown h'air 
just catching -a tinge of silver, and the studious, 
handsome face, which had been wont to brighten 
with a smile as sudden as a flash of lightning when 
he met her eye—a rare smile, reserved exclusively 
for her. She wondered to herself-whether he had 
ever smiled so upon his daughter. Since* she had 

seen Hester she had felt a little more comforted 
about her husband, and a little less remorseful. He 
had not been so deserted or so lonely as she had 
picturedjto herself. He had watched his child 
growing up at his side. There came a pang, an 
unreasonable pang, amounting almost to jealousy, 
at the thought that he had grown forgetful of her 
and her sin in the companionship of Hester. In 
the brief space of her married life she had fostered 
a profound jealousy of Hester’s mother. And now, 
as she looked down into the yard towards the lighted 
window behind which he was sitting, in unconquer¬ 
able longing seized her to steal down the crazy stair¬ 
case, and in amongst the blackened stems of the 
lilacs and the dwarfed laburnums, to look once more 
upon her husband, whose love she had bartered for 
the boyish passion of Robert Waldron. 

She listened again, but there was no movement, 
no sign of life in the yard below. On -the other side 
of the house lay the street and the town and the 
busy world of which she had taken her last farewell. 
For to venture out into these streets, and to show 
her familiar face among the townspeople, would be 
to banish herself for ever from the home where she 
had come' to die. Was she positively come to die 
here ? Was she never more to sleep on any other 
bed but this until she fell into the last awful un- 
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brc&en sleep ? Were these walls and this narrow 
court the only spot of the wide world on which her 
eyes were ever to look again ? She stretched out 
her arms and raised her, bent figure to its fullest 
height. She felt no pain, nothing but the feebleness, 
often worse than pain, which is the result of lo&g 
mental suffering. The London physician bad per¬ 
haps been deceived by her. symptoms, which, 
possibly, she had exaggerated to him. She might 
live many years yet But to live—what was that ? 
To die was dreadful; but she could not choose to 
live. She tried to send back her thoughts to the 
time when she fancied she had loved another better 
than her husband, but it was. in vain. The thought 
of John Morjey was there quick and poignant in her 
inmost soul; but Robert Waldron was forgotten. , 
She must see her husband. 

Still she lingered and^listened, watching the 


gleam through the uncurtained window, and the 
black naked boughs of the trees standing out 
clearly against its feeble'light She turned back 
and looked at her own faded face in a small glass 
.which hung against the wall, over a little toilet- 
4able. If her husband could only see it and read 
in it the stoty of h&r bitter repentance, ’Would he not 
forgive her ? ifut how much would his forgiveness 
mean ? 'Was it possible that he could be reconciled 
to her?—that he could receive her again?—call 
her his wife, and restore her to her forfeited place ? 
No, no ; that could never be. He might look upon 
her again, and pardon her if she was in the hour of 
death. But if life was strong within her, and many 
years lay before her, would he not spurn her from 
him, and refuse to lay Jiis finger to her burden of 
shame? 

END OF CHATTER THE SIXTEENTH.. 


CURIOUS CUSTOMERS. 



LTHOUGH we are accustomed to 
hear complaints, in this jost¬ 
ling struggling world of ours, of 
Weaker persons who go to the 
wall, it is not to be denied that 
,if they cry out pretty loudly 
they will receive an immediate 
share of public attention, and 
if found to be much or unduly 
squeezed, we are justified by 
precedent in assuming that sympathy and 
assistance will also be given them. Very 
many classes of society, when found to be 
suffering under the burden and heavy pressure of 
a yoke to-which they once voluntarily submitted 
themselves, have been relieved by the charitable 
interference of public opinion. These are generally 
found to be suffering from the infliction of too 
much work for too little money, which we call a 
grievance of condition ; but there are other griev¬ 
ances, which for distinction’s sake we will call 
grievances of the feelings, suffered by those whose 
calling brings them into constant and actual contact 
with the public, which require for their alleviation 
not the active interference, but only the attention 
and consideration of society. 

Some time since there appeared in r one of our 
comic periodicals a sketch entitled “A Tragedy at 
the Counter,” in which the mechanical habit that 
shopmen have of saying “ Sir 1 ” after the customer 
has stated his requirements, was criticised. Such 
a rebuke from such a quarter attracted our atten¬ 
tion towards shopmen in general, and having always 
cultivated a desire to hear both sides of a'question, 
we prosecuted inquiries among them to a consider¬ 
able extent, ascertaining their feelings and opinions, 


and wherever we fourid intelligence, encouraging 
loquacity. And the result is the discovery that the 
public have it undoubtedly in their power to render 
the duties of shopmen less laborious and irksome. 

One would naturally suppose that every person 
who enters a shop is aware of what he requires. 
Our experience, however, shows that shopkeepers 
and shopmen are accustomed to recognise two 
classes of customers, those who know what they 
want, and those who do not. In the first is to be 
found that customer who is so rare and so perfect, 
that we will call him the Ideal customer. He 
exists as a sort of fond dream m the mind of the 
shopman, sometimes, but all too seldom, realised. 
He knows what he wants, and he knows the price ; 
he asks for it, pays for it, and takes it away. 
Heaven prosper him on his way ! He is a model 
to all customers. 

Now if the shopkeeper did not possess the article 
required by the Ideal customer, he would inform 
him so, and the customer would leave the shop. In 
this respect, and in this only, he differs from the 
Obstinate customer, who, although quite as clear on 
his requirements, gives far more trouble. For he is 
no sooner informed that the article he wishes is not 
kept, than he betrays a belief that it is, and that 
only laziness or lack of understanding prevents his 
obtaining it. He therefore institutes a little search 
op his own account throughout the shop, naturally 
inflicting annoyance on the feelings of the shop¬ 
man. . * 

We will suppose the Obstinate customer enters 
a chemist’s shop, and asks for a pair of washing- 
gloves, He is told th»t “we do not keep them.” 

“ Don’t keep them ? ” he exclaims, gazing keenly 
around the shop; “ dear me, that’s very awkward 1 
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What is that pile of things on the shelf just above 
your head there ? ” 

He is told that they are chest'protectors. 

“ Oh, indeed! Chest-protectors, eh ? they wouldn't 
do then—they—wouldn’t—do.” This is said slowly 
as the speaker’s eye wanders searchingly around 
the shop. Presently he says again, probably point¬ 
ing rudely and officiously with his umbrella. 

“Isn’t that pile of things there with the red 
borders to them washing-gloves P I think they must 
be !" 

They are accordingly taken down, and shown to 
be something quite different to washing-gloves. A 
glimmer of intelligence will then perhaps shine 
upon him, and he will say, “ Well, if you haven’t 
got them I can’t have them—can I ? ” And then 
casting suspicious glances around him, he leaves 
the shop slowly, and the shopman may think him¬ 
self fortunate if something in the window does not 
attract his notice, and bring him back again. 

A customer much to be avoided is the Indiscreet 
customer. He orders readily, and speedily finds 
what he wants. But he never thinks about price, 
and genially never inquires until his parcel of 
goods is packed up. It most frequently happens 
that the pried is three or four times what he 
expected or can afford, and an awkward dilemma 
is the result. It generally ends in the parcel being 
opened, and goods extracted until the amount is 
reduced to within the reach of the Indiscreet cus¬ 
tomer’s packet. 

This customer is the more annoying, as the mode 
of dealing with him is so difficult. If it be at¬ 
tempted to discern the probable worth of the in¬ 
dividual by bis dress and appearance, there is 
the utmost danger of confounding him with the 
Unknown customer, who is at once the horror and 
delight of shopkeepers. We will narrate a fact we 
came across to illustrate this. 

A shabby old gentleman walked into a jeweller’s 
shop, and asked to be allowed to look at some 
topazes. Three or four were accordingly shown to 
him, and he quickly selected the best, which he said 
was hardly good enough. “ Ah, but you see these 
stones arc expensive,” said the jeweller, rather 
patronisingly. “ I can assure you the one you have 
chosen would answer any ordinary purpose.” 

The old gentleman looked around him in a dis¬ 
satisfied way, and presently caught sight of a large 
and beatitiful stone in a corner of the jeweller’s glass 
case. 

“ That looks more like what I want,” said he ; 
“ let me look at that one, will you ? ” 

“It will be very expensive, sir; very indeed— 
more, I dare say, than you would like to give. The 
stone you have is very good, sir.” 

In a quiet voice, the old gentleman asked if the 
stone was for sale or only on view. At this rebuke 
the jeweller produced it, naming a high price. It 
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was immediately chosen ; and his customer, taking 
a sketch from'Ms pocket, said— 

“ Get that coat-of-arms* engraved upon it, and 
send me word when it’s done.” 

He gave his name and address. He was a noble 
earl; and the shopkeeper had committed the grievous 
error of treating him as an Indiscreet, when he was 
an Unknown customer. 

One of the most remarkable specimens is the 
Communicative customer. This person, it appears, 
will, with the slightest encouragement (and some¬ 
times without), converse freely about his personal 
and private affairs over a shop-counter, to an 
individual he has never seen before in his life. A 
gentleman of this class, on the simple introduction 
occasioned by the purchase of half a pound of 
figs, told the grocer's assistant that he should have 
been in the grocery trade himself if he had stopped 
down in the country, where he was bom ; but that 
he always had a fancy to come to London ; so he 
ran away, and came. , 

“ I wasn’t worth much when I first arrived,” said 
the Communicative customer; “ but I’m worth a 
few thousands now. I bought a house yesterday, 
that cost me over fifteen hundred pounds ; and I’m 
going to furnish it, and let it furnished. I never 
could get on with unfurnished houses. One of nay 
tenants,” etc.- etc. etc. f 

Another instance was a man who, within five 
minutes of entering the shop, informed the shop¬ 
man where he was going to dine, what he was 
going to have, and what his balance was at his 
bankers’! 

Of course, the most troublesome of all customers 
are to be found amongst those who do not know 
what they want. Foremost among these, we are 
informed, are ladies. The difficulty these fair crea¬ 
tures have in making up their mind, is only 
equalled by the difficulty the shopman experiences 
in making it up for them. They are impressed 
with the idea that the task of buying must be per¬ 
formed .slowly ; and if an article is found speedily, 
that is pritnd facie evidence that it is not suitable. 
The'cxperience of a shopman in a fancy shop was 
interesting on this point. 

If a lady and her husband are about to purchase, 
the lady of course performs the selection. 

“ That’s pretty, dear—isn’t it ?” she will say. 

“ Yes,’very. Suppose you have that ?” 

The fair one shrinks from the conclusion. She 
searches further. Presently she exclaims again— 

“ There ! I think I realty like that the best of 
any 1” 

Her husband observes, not unreasonably— 

“Well, then, my dear, ybu’d better have that 
one.” 

And we are assured that the lady will then in¬ 
variably put it on one side, and look over the 
others again. 
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Foreigners bear a very bad character. As the 
object of the Barnacles and Stiltstalkings was 
always “ how not to do it,” so the aim of a foreigner 
when he enters a shop would appear to be not to 
obtain what he requires. He demands an article. 
It is shown him. He then wants,it with or without 
some particular attribute. This is produced, and 
he finds some other qualification necessary, apd 
so on. ' ' ' 

Such a man will enter d stationer’s shop, and 
say, “’Ave you such note-paper, what is very lean?” 
Apprehending that he wants very thin paper for 
foreign correspondence, the shopman shows him 
some. He looks at it thoughtfully, and says, “’Ave 
you also blud ?” Blue paper is shown ; and the 
foreign customer is alarmed at the prospect.of 
getting exactly what he wants. But presently a 
happy thought .strikes him, and he says, “’Ave you 
wiz line?” If that is also found, he wishes it “ as 
large so that,” measuring with his fingers ; until at | 
last, having by patience and perseverance sue- 1 
ceeded in not getting what he wants, lie raises his 
hat politely, and leaves the shop. 

We - regret to say that it is customary, in some 
shops, to get rid o 1 foreigners as soon as pos¬ 
sible. 

- -All experience shows that the shopman should 
avoid being particular as to the manner or mode of 
speaking in customers. We have most of us met 
with people who annoyed us by a peculiarity of 
some sort in manner.or conversation. This, no 
doubt, arises from a little fastidiousness on our 
part ; yet we do occasionally allow our feelings a 
little liberty in this respect. But it is an exceedingly 
ill-advised thing for a shopman to do, especially 


(as is most often the case) with habitual customers. 
We met with an amiable bookseller, who suffered 
intense annoyance from a young man who fre¬ 
quently came into his shop, and, commencing at 
the door to speak in the highest falsetto, would end 
when he arrived at the counter in the deepest bass. 

“Rightdown in his boots !” said our informant 
angrily; and although we pointed out that it was 
but a trivial fault, for which the young man was 
not perhaps altogether responsible, the bookseller 
declared he should be unable much longer to 
restrain his indignation !• 

A young man behind a counter complained of a 
customer who annoyed him by saying, “ Err—yes 
—um 1 ” in a nasal tone, at every available oppor¬ 
tunity in conversation. The shopman always 
carefully constructed his sentences so as to avoid, 
if possible, the exclamation, and, failing this, lie 
adopted the plan of serving him in dead„silencc. 

We could speak of the Harmonic customer, who 
whistles or hums a tune the whole of th^ time he is 
in the shop, when not speaking, and who converses 
in an abrupt, short manner,- in order to give himself 
more time for melody ; of the Indistinct customer, 
who twice asks for “ Orlypobbleggletokens,” and, in 
despair, is at last told that he may perhaps get 
them a little lower down on the same side of the 
way ; of tke Precise customer, who will not have 
his parcel scaled with wax, because the wax gels 
under his finger-nail when he opens it; and of 
many, many more. But for want of space we must 
stop, content if we have reminded the public that 
if everybody is entitled to consideration from the 
shopman, the shopman may look for a little con¬ 
sideration from everybody. 


LITTLE WOMAN. 



RUNNING out to meet me gladly, 
Little woman ; 

Or with sweet and sunny face bent 
Smiling on me from the casement, 
Little woman. 

Could I ever meet it sadly, 

Ever cease to love her madly ?— 
Love that matcheth hers but badly— 
Little woman. 


Just to hear her tender greeting ! 
Little woman ; 

Never .word unkindly spoiling 
Home for husband sad or toiling, 
Little woman. 

J ust to feel her warm lips meeting, 
Just to hear her fond heart beating, 
It was worth a year’s entreating, 
Little woman. 


Cosy all her modest dwelling, 
Little woman ; 

Fires ever brightly glowing, 
Flowers ever freshly blowing, 

• Little woman ; 

And 9 . placid smile still telling 
Of a gentle bosom swelling 
With a peace all peace excelling, 
Littlfe woman. 


Men may grumble at their Lares, 

Little woman, 

And, on women’s rights loud railing, 
Wreak the women’s wrongs prevailing, 
Little woman; 

But the best of household fairies, 

Is the wife whose golden hair is 
Drooping o’er her husband’s chair—^his 
Little woman. 


The'o. Gift. 





St* ••ALICE —p 345 
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THE GIFT OF FLOWERS. 



TO CHARM THE MCK-ROOM's WBAKY HOVRS .’ 1 


HEN wearied to the heartstrings, faint and 
white, 

I lie as on a rack of cry el heat, 

Ak,! ycfti- could weave all colours from the light. 
And make for me my sick-room very sweet, 

Vol. VII,— New Series. 


1 If you would only bring green leaves and flowers, 
Sweet, dreamy flowers from green-house or from 
mead, * 1 

And large ripe leaves, as cool and fresh as showftrs; 
Ah ! these would make the moments light indeed. 

190 
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I love all lovely things—all flowers therefore; 

But not all for their beauty ; oftener far, 

Some sweet association makes me care for 
A blossom, with that love one bears a star. 

For flowers have the savour of old kisses* 

The vision and the thrill of vanished hands. . 
You say you do hot understand me. This is 
One of the things love only understands: 

Yet trust me, scarce a stalk of any tbere> 

Withih the liquid of,that crystal vase. 

But is upholden by a hand of air, 

A lucid hand no eye but mine can trace. 

You see this rose, but do not see the shirting 
Long hair of little Dyce, which makes, me love it; 
Hair—like a frailest cloud of golden lining ; 

Rose—like the star of evening just above it. 


You see these wail-flowers, but you cannot see 
The lips that kissed them, and the hands that 
gave; 

Nor why these pansies are so sad to me 
But under them I see my mother’s grave ! 

* • l 

Then send meany flowers Of any favour, • 

Grown under glass,' phteked wild in fragrant 
lands; 1 v 

They all have got a memory and a savour 
Of kisses, and a thrill of vanished hands. 

Two gifts to charm the sick-room’s weary hours, 
God gives; through all men one, one loves to 
keep 

. For his own giving: that, the gift of flowers ; 

And this, God's gift to his beloved, sleep ! 

W. Canton. 


OUR PRESENT NATIONAL EXPENDITURE. 

BY HENRY FAWCETT. 

IN TWO PARTS.-PART THE FfRST. 


the April part of this Magazine, in 
Jffllp’ which the subject of local taxation was 
Spir discussed, I mentioned the reasons that 
IraBl induced me to refer to local taxation be- 
Hlfe fore considering imperial taxation. Fully 
HnjlJfeS admitting that imperial finance is in a 
DffiiMi much more satisfactory condition in this 
Country than local finance, yet there are 
so many questions of great importance 
collected with the present excessive 
|i national expenditure of this and other 
countries, that it may be advisable to 
make some remarks on this subject. 

Nothing would he more erroneous than to con¬ 
clude that^ because we happen just at the present 
time to have a prosperous revenue, the subject of 
imperial taxation ha? lost much bf the interest and 
importance it formerly possessed. It is, in the first 
place, impossible w any one to foresee how long 
this prosperity will continue. Although by no 
means desirous to take a gloomy view of the future, 
yet the most hopeful must’admit that many events 
are now happening which may In^the future 
seriously impede industrial progress.' 

The relations between capital and labour were 
never before in so unsatisfactory a condition. In¬ 
dustrial prosperity cannot be regarded as per¬ 
manently secured unless capital and labour work 
harmoniously together. But instead of this har¬ 
mony there is at the present time a fierce industrial 
war being waged from one end of the kingdom to 
the oth^r. It is now each day recorded that some 
important trade is paralysed by the outbreak of bitter 
disputes between employer and employed. These 


contests are waged with a power of orgattisatioi\,and 
with a settled determination that were never known 
before. It seems scarcely possible peacefully to 
adjust any question concerning wages. If trade is 
prosperous and wages have to be Taised, a strike or 
lock-out is just as likely to ensue as when trade is 
declining and wages have to be reduced. Con¬ 
fidence between employers and employed appears 
to be gradually vanishing. There has lately been 
in the iron and coal trade of South Wales one of 
the most formidable strikes that have ever taken 
place. Not less than 150,000 men were on strike, 
and the ostensible cause of the disagreement was 
that the workmen absolutely refused to believe the 
assertions that their masters made in reference to 
the position of their business. 

Various plans are from time to time pro¬ 
posed to remedy this unfortunate state of things: 
Many were inclined to place great faith in the 
establishment of courts of arbitration. It is now 
found, however, that such a remedy is but a feeble 
palliative ; for a proposal to Settle the dispute by 
arbitration has been again and again rejected with 
increasing scorn. As these disputes extend, their 
effects will produce a more marked influence upon 
the whole community. The consequences resulting 
from the loss inflicted upon employers and em¬ 
ployed, by the suspension of business, are not sim¬ 
ply to be estimated by the amount deducted from 
the profits of the one and front the wages of the 
other. It is easy to show that a strike may create 
many mischievous influences, which will continue in 
operation long after the particular dispute has been 
settled. 



Our Present National Expenditure. 


It is, for instance, well known that of the aggre¬ 
gate capital annually accumulated in this country, 
only a portion is retained to be invested in our own 
industry. The whole capital which is accumulated 
is.in fact divided into two streams; one stream 
flows into countless foreign investments, the other 
stream is retained to supply the wages,' the plant, 
and the material of our own trade. The relative 
magnitude of these streams is determined by the 
advantages which hearts and foreign investments 
respectively offer. If the profits of English capital- 
’ ists continue to be diminished as they now are by 
the constant recurrence of trade disputes, it is only 
too certain that more capital will be sent abroad, 
and less will be retained for our own industry. But 
the average remuneration of the labourer is primarily 
determined by the amount of capital devoted to 
industry, and, therefore, any circumstance which 
tends unduly to diminish profits will in its after- 
consequences inevitably lessen wages. It is alto¬ 
gether errpneous to suppose that it is possible to 
obtain a compensation for the loss which a strike 
entails, by artificially increasing the price of a 
commodity. 

If commodities are made dear by a strike, then 
it is obvious that the loss is simply transferred 
to the consumers of the commodity. Those, 
however, who are engaged in the trade cannot 
thus permanently shift the loss from themselves 
to others. Wages in each branch of industry arc 
ultimately regulated by the general competition of 
the labour market, and it must be also borne in 
mind that the demand for a commodity varies with 
its price, and consequently, if the price is artificially 
raised, trade will become less active, a smaller 
amount of labour will be required, and wages will 
decline. 

In all those branches of industry in which we 
have to contend with foreign competition, an at¬ 
tempt to force up prices above their natural level 
will be' attended with much more serious conse¬ 
quences. Both the foreign and the home consumer 
will cease to purchase our commodities if they can 
buy them cheaper elsewhere, and thus an in¬ 
dustry may be altogether destroyed if the price 
of the commodity is forced above its natural 
level. 

It will probably be said that strikes have not 
hitherto in this country been accompanied with the 
consequences here indicated. It will, however, 
be scarcely denied that if these disputes between 
employers and employed extend during the next 
few years with the same rapidity as they have for 
some time past, our description of the mischief 
which will be done and of the loss which will be 
inflicted on the entire country is in no way ex¬ 
aggerated. It must be remembered that,'with regard 
to this particular subject, we are here chiefly con¬ 
cerned with its future influence. I have in fact 
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been led to refer to the present relations between 
capital and labour chiefly with the object of suggest¬ 
ing some caution and some warning to those who 
seem to think that .rite continuance of material 
prosperity is inevitable* and that -no perils threaten 
it in the future. There seems, eyfty rea$ot*,to sup¬ 
pose that tra'de disputes will increase both in 
number and intensity. Every indication seem# to 
point to the conclusion that, if strikes are jjfco be 
prevented, the conditions upon which industry-is 
carried on will have to be fundamentally changed. 
Our present industrial system is based upon the 
principle that the capital and labour which are 
requisite for the production^ wealth are supplied 
by two distinct classes, between whom there are 
often no other relations than those between the 
buyer and seller of a commodity. If the seller 
of merchandise cannot obtain for it an adequate 
price, he can take it back again to the warehouse 
or storeroom. No expedients have ever been do-v 
vised for enabling the buyer and seller at once t® 
come to terms. If the buyer thinks that {he price 
demanded of him is excessive, or if the seller thinks 
the price offered to him unduly low, the bargaining 
is suspended, and the commodity is for a time with¬ 
drawn 1 from the market. Just in the same way does 
it happen that the bargain involved m the buyipg 
and selling of labour often cannot be, arranged,.and 
when this is the case labour is withdrawn from the 
market, and there is a strike or 7 a lock-out. It 
therefore becomes evident that these disputes be¬ 
tween employer and employed will continue as long 
as the relations between them are simply those 
which exist between the buyers and sellers of mer¬ 
chandise. 

The industrial conflict which is now being waged 
will have to continue some time longer, and will 
inflict still greater injury upon the community, before 
people recognise the necessity of seeking the true 
rcnfedy in replacing the present antagonism by a 
community of interest between employers and em¬ 
ployed. Such a community of interest will exist 
when it becomes practicable generally to carry on 
industry upon co-partnership or co-operative prin¬ 
ciples. But although I have always been an earnest 
advocate of the principle# of co-partnership and co¬ 
operation, believing that to their general adoption 
we can look with most confidence for human im¬ 
provement, yet it appears to me to be certain that a 
considerable time must elapse before the general 
body of the workmen of this or any other 
country obtain the training requisite to engage 
successfully in co-partnership and co-operative 
schemes. 

This interval, during which our industrial .rela¬ 
tions may be undergoing the change here indicated, 
will probably be a period marked by such a .fre¬ 
quency of trade disputes, that it is more than likely 
a very unfavourable influence may be exerted on 
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the trade and revenue of the country. Our finan¬ 
cial condition may also be very materially affected 
by the increasing costliness of coal, which is sure 
--to occur, as the most productive and most easily- 
worked seams are gradually exhausted. . 

The present extremely high price of coal i3, no 
doubt, partly due to trade disputes, 'which are more 
frequent in coal-mining than in any other branch 
of industry. 

But even if these disputes had not occurred, 
the increased demand for coal would inevitably 
lead to-a very considerable advance in price. The 
laws which regulate the price of mineral produce 
are the same as those #vhich regulate the price of 
agricultural produce. If the margin of cultivation 
descends, or in other Words, if it becomes necessary 
to resort to less productive soils in order to meet 
an increased demand for agricultural produce, it 
follows that the price of agricultural produce must 
rise in order to redder the cultivation of these poorer 
soils remunerative. In the same way it happens 
that if an increased demand for coal renders it 
necessary to sink mines deeper,- and to work more 
expensive seams, the price of coal must advance so 
that a compensation may be provided for this 
greater cost of production. Hitherto we have had 
cheaper coal than any other country, and to this 
circumstance our commercial prosperity has been 
to a great extent due. America has, probably, the 
most extensive and the most productive coal-fields 
in the world. These coal-fields have only just 
begun to be worked. America, at the present time, 
can afford to send us coal nearly at the same price 
at which we can produce it for ourselves. This 
fact should convince us that in the future many 
impediments may oppose our industrial progress, 
which we have not had to contend with in the past. 
Some years ago, when a rise in the price of coal 


was only a possible contingency, Mr. Mill warned 
us that such an event#might occur, and used it as 
an argument in favour of making a greater effort to 
lessen our national debt. 

I sun induced to lay so much stress upon various 
circumstances affecting the continuance of indus¬ 
trial progress, because if we accustom ourselves to 
believe that progress is inevitable, and that the 
commercial prosperity of the past few years is cer¬ 
tain to continue, we shall be the more likely to 
neglect paying due attention to the serious con¬ 
siderations involved in our present enormous na¬ 
tional expenditure. 

It is well known how difficult, in the case 
of an individual, is a reduction of annual ex¬ 
penditure; and what is true with regard to 
an individual is equally true with regard to a 
nation. 

We have in our own country, at the present 
time, many striking examples of the extent to 
which a spirit of extravagance is fostered by a 
large expenditure. 

Although many persons, who are ardent friends 
of economy in the. abstract, urge strong objec¬ 
tions against the present expenditure of more than 
^70,000,000, yet when we come to examine into the 
practical schemes which they advocate, it is not 
unfrequently found that if their schemes were 
carried out, expenditure would greatly increase, in¬ 
stead of being diminished. For instance, proposals 
meeting with much popular support are frequently 
made to throw local charges upon the Consolidated 
Fund. 

It would be easy to prove that the result of 
carrying out such schemes would be to promote 
extravagant expenditure, and consequently to ne¬ 
cessitate the raising of a larger revenue by taxa¬ 
tion. ENO OF PAKT THE ITKif 


UNLUCKY COMPLIMENTS. 


DO not agree with those cultivators 
of grumpiness who denounce all com¬ 
pliments, classing them under the 
head of flattery. It would be a 
dingy world if we never said civil 
things to one another. If I can honestly praise 
a friend’s wqrk, or his conduct, why should I not 
do so? 

If he tells me he liked my last literary effort, I feel 
encouraged, and applaud his taste; if he informs 
me that I am looking well, I conclude that certain 
symptoms which had raised disquieting suspicions 
were all nervous fancy; if be tells me that he often 
regrets seeing so little of me, I truly believe that he 
thinks so at the time. I do not seek to tickle others 


with false phrases; why should I suspect them of 
being less sincere ? 

I am speaking, of course, of the .words of the 
mouth, not the conventionalities of the pen. For I' 
own that I am not the humble servant of all the corre¬ 
spondents to whom I profess obedience j and when 
I present my compliments in writing I mean nothing 
at all, or at "any rate am in perfect ignorance as t to 
what my meaning is. ^ 

By-the-by, I have known very young men who, 
in answering a first invitation, have presented their 
complements to the lady who proposed herself their 
hostess. 

And why not? If it is a dance, their legs are 
required, and legs are complements; so are ears, 
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and tongues, and stomachs. Redly the substi¬ 
tution of an “e ” for an “i” makes the phrase 
sertse, which it was not before. 

But a genuine compliment, with a good founda¬ 
tion of truth, and expressed neatly and aptly^ is a 
moral bon-bon, and wholesome enough in mode¬ 
ration, though of course excess in all sweets is 
cloying. ' * 

It is not everybody^ however, who knows how to 
manufacture the article, or how to administer it. 
If you are any way deficient in tact, or given at 
all to blunder, you had better let compliments 
alone altogether, or you may possibly sting the 
object of your good-will, instead of tickling him 
as intended, as the Marquis of Seneterre stung 
Poinsinet. 

The marquis, who was blind, went to hear the 
opera of “Enelinde,” which caused a furore at 
Paris in the reign of Louis the Fifteenth, and 
being very much pleased, asked his attendant who 
wrote it. * 

“ Monsieur Poinsinet,” was the reply. 

“ l should like to speak to him,’' said the mar¬ 
quis. 

So afterwards, in the crush-room, Monsieur 
Poinsinet was introduced to the blind nobleman, 
who embraced him with effusion, and said, “My 
dear sir, accept my warmest thanks for the pleasure 
you have afforded me. Your opera is full of beauty, 
the music is delicious. Oh, what a misfortune that 
you had’to set it to such trashy words ! u 

Now, unfortunately, it was the libretto, and not 
the music, of which poor Monsieur Poinsinet was 
the author. 

Louis the Fourteenth, who, like many humbler 
rhymsters, somewhat overrated his poetical powers, 
showed a copy of verses to Boileau, and asked his 
candid opinion of them. 

“ Ah, sire," said the poet, “lam more convinced 


than ever that nothing is impossible to your 
Majesty: you desired to write some poor rhymes, 
and you have succeeded in making them positively 
detestable!" , , v 

But perhaps, there was a spice of malice in this* 
reply; though if soj Boileau played with edged 
tools with a vengeance. 

The worst blunder in what was intended for a 
pretty speech that I ever heard, oft however, was 
perpetrated in modem times by a dignitary of the 
Church, who was asked to marry a young couple 
in a country place where he happened to Jje stay¬ 
ing, and was also called upon to propose the health 
of the bride and bridegroom at tbe subsequent 
breakfast. " 

Now the host and hostess were noted in the 
country round as the most genial and the happiest 
couple that had ever gone hand-in-hand through 
life ; so the good divine thought he might as well 
turn this to account in his speech. 

“ To sum up all our good wishes for the happy 
pair whom we have seen united this morning," he 
said in conclusion, “ we cannot*. I am. sure, do 
better than express a desire that the result of their 
union may prove strictly analogous to that of the 
parents of the fair bride.” 

Whereupon the “ fair bride ” went into hysterics ; 
the bridegroom’s eyes flashed daggers; the brides¬ 
maids coloured and looked down ^ the master of the 
house blew his nose violently. He who had caused 
all this commotion wisely sat down and held his 
pcafe, wondering at the effect of his innocent com¬ 
pliment to the host and hostess. 

He soon, however, found some one to enlighten, 
him. 

“ She is not their daughter at all,”'his informant 
explained, “but a niece who came to live with 
them when her own father and mother were 
divorced! ” Lewis Hough. 


ALICE. 

H, Alice, blue-eyed Alice, 

What is this ill thou dost me ?. 

Hath heart of thine such malice, 

Or art too weak to trust me ? 

Is it wantonness that leaves me, 

Or scorn that careless grieves me, 

Or what of thee bereaves me, 

Fickle Alice? 

It was sweet summer, Alice, 

When we knelt in the bracken, 

With sky for fairy palace ; 

■ And cords that may not slacken, 



The bonds of love, were fastened 
Around my heart; but hastened 
By thee comes winter chastened u 
Aid me, Alice 1 

Oh, bitter feasting, Alice, 

Thou makest roe, thy lover f 
Love brimmed me up a .chalice 
Till all its store ran over ; 

But all the wine is wasted. 

And the dregs are bitter-tasted, 

And the reckoning thou hast hasted, 

Cruel Alice ! 

B. Montgomerie Ranking. 
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tears would fall 1 Ah 1 how my heart would beat for you, , And how my tears wguld 
miles a-way. As when we both were true and young. Blooms fair, blooms fair to- 
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HESTER MO'RLEY’S PROMISE. 

BY HESBA STRETTON, 

AUTHOR OF “THE DOCTOR'S DILEMMA,” ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTEENTH. | 

FRIENDS IN NEED. 

At last Rose hurried-down the steps and into the 
dreary little garden. She crept stealthily towards 
the window, test she should ertter into the reveal¬ 
ing light, and her husband should lift up his eyes 
and sec her standing without in the chill of the 
wintry night, Her face, wan, faded, and withered, 
approached cautiously the uncurtained panes. The 
room—she had seen that last night, with its ten 
years of added dinginess and decay. But who was 
this aged man, with a bead'bowed and white with 
years, who was bending over her husband’s desk, 
and turning, from time to time, anxiously to the 
great account-books she had hated years ago ? Her 
husband could not be yet fifty years old, a man in 
the full vigour and strength of life. The lamp 
beside him was covered with a shade which cast a 
gloom over the rest of the room, while it threw a full 
light upon him. The thin, shrivelled hands, the 
rounded shoulders, the grey arid hollow features, the 
white hair—Rose saw them as in a dream. He 
got up at last, pushing away his books, and took his 
stand upon the hearth, with his back to the fire, and 
his full face turned towards her. She drew back 
with a creeping thrill of terror. “Hester," she 
heard him say, “ I have finished my letter to Mr. 
Waldron. But if it were not for your sake, I would 
sooner let things take their course than ask him to 
lend me money. Ay, I would Sooner die !’’ 

Rose waited to hear no more. She cast one 
terrified glance at her husband, and then she fled 
back in a panic of fear to her hiding-place. 

“Oh l what have I done?” she cried in a 
frightened whiter, speaking as if some one was 
near enough to hear her. “ He was a good man 
and a prosperous man 1 I did not know what 1 
should do. God forgive me ! He never will? but 
God, in his great mercy, forgive me 1 ” 

She counted no more upon her husband's for¬ 
giveness. What there was in his face she did not 
know, but h had cast out all hope from her heart. 
For the first time, looking into the deep gulf of her 
husband’s wrongs, she knew that it must be for ever 
fixed between her and him. Perhaps in the last 
hour he might lay his hand in hers, and let her feel 
its waim forgiving clasp, as she went down into the 
dark valley of separation ; but only in that supreme 
moment of death. Life, if she lived, must be a per¬ 
petual banishment from his presence. 

The next morning, Hester, with her fathers letter 
in her hand, wended her way slowly across the park 
to Aston Couit. She felt a natural reluctance to 


the merest chance of meeting Robert Waldron, 
towards whom her feelings had undergone a great 
revulsion. Until now he had claimed from her an 
undefined and rather pleasant pity, mingled with 
admiration. If Carl had not come into her narrow 
world, her sentiment for Robert would h^ve 
bordered upon a girl’s first love for a seeming hero ; 
and her heart, free and tender, might have centred 
in him its interests, and possibly its affections. But 
With Rose at home, with this dark sad shadow at 
heV side, she recoiled fo^ the first time from the 
idea of seeing him again. To her infinite relief she 
just caught a glimpse of him leaving the park on 
horseback by another route. Mr. Waldron then 
would be alone, and she could ask him not to let 
his son know of the transaction. She quickened 
her steps, and took the nearest way to the room 
where he was generally to be found in the morning. 

It led past the window of the breakfast-room, where 
Hester saw a vision of Miss Waldron sitting near 
the fire, and Carl m close conversation with her. 
She nodded gaily to Carl, whose face was turned 
towards the window, and hurried on. Mr. Waldron 
was at that moment walking along the farthest end 
of the terrace, and Hester started to run after him. 
The colour which this exercise brought to her pale 
cheeks gave her the beauty she lacked ; and as Mr. 
Waldron turned sharply round, he acknowledged to 
himself that Robert’s love had-sufficient excuse. To 
Hester’s extreme astonishment he drew her into his 
arms, and imprinted a solemn kiss upon her glowing 
face. 

“ My dear,” he said, drawing her hand upon his 
arm, and covering it with his own, “ I was just think¬ 
ing of you. You are often in my thoughts, Hester 
—how often you would be surprised to know." 

No opening could be more propitious. In a few 
incoherent sentences Hester stammered out the 
purpose of her visit, as she walked down the terrace 
leaning upon his arm. He opened the folding doors 
of his room, and led her into it, seating her in a 
chair close to his own, and regarding with delight 
her downcast face, and her long eyelashes now 
beaded with tears. Nothing could have pleased 
him more; no overture could have come more 
opportunely. At the very moment when he was 
planning some mode of approach to John Morley, 
he had himself sent Hester to ask his help. 

“ Hester,” he said, “ your father has given me the 
greatest pleasure I have known for a long white I 
am right glad he did not go to anybody else. What ? 
are we not brothers ? Have we not been members 
of the same church these thirty years ? He has 
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acted like a Christian in coming to me. I will re¬ 
turn at once with you to your home. This is the 
right thing. I find great pleasure in this.’* 

“ I was very much afraid of coming,” said Hester, 
with a sigh of relief, and raising her eyes to his 
with a smile that enchanted him. His daughter-in- 
law promised fair to become his idol 


at once. Come, let us go to your father, and set 
this business to rights. Hut as for a mortgage on 
his house, that is all nonsense.” 

“ Wemust not go to him/’said Hester earnestly; 
“and he will never consent to take any money 
i from you except upon a mortgage, for which he 
I will pay interest. I know my father, and be win 



"Afraid of me!*’ he repeated, his austere face 
beaming with pleasure; “ whatever could make the 
poor child afraid of me ? Am I so very terrible to 
you, Hester?” 

“ Oh, no !* she said; " but you are the greatest 
man I ever have to speak to; and I don’t know 
anybody else who would have been bold enough to 
£ome to' you as I have.” 

“Bold !” cried Mr. Waldron; “she calls herself 
bold 1 And asks simply for two hundred pounds ! 
I wish it was two thousand, and you should have it 


not listen to any other proposal. He will put his 
affairs into some lawyer’s hands immediately.” 

“ But what then does he want ine to do ?” asked 
Mr. Waldron, disappointed.' 

"He has written to you,” she answered, "and 
given a fair statement of his debts. What 1 want 
is to ask you to advance any sum of money you 
think will bring us through bur difficultiesthough 
I am sure I don’t see how they can end.” 

She spoke very dejectedly, and Mr. Waldron 
longed to tell her what a brilliant lot lay at her feet 
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for mer acceptance. But be dared net do it yet 
lie opened John Morley’s letter, and read it care- 
fully, seeing from it fax more deadly than the 
„ writer how complicated his embarrassments were. 

He determined to avail, himself of this new 
confidence established between him 'and Hester, 
' in order to advance the happiness of his son. ** 

“ I must deliberate Over this” he said, “and I 
shall want you to come up again several times, I 
dare say. You may take the money home with you 
at once ; but still there will be papers to draw up, 
and I should like to know more about your affairs, 
as far as your father chooses to confide them to 
me. You will aidt dislike coming Several times ?” 

“ Oh 11 shall like it,” she said frankly; “ 1 would 
spare my father any trouble 1 could bear for him." 

There was a fond and truthful devotion in Hes¬ 
ter's manner, which penetrated to Mr. Waldron’s 
heart; and a treacherous doubt crossed it as to 
whether his daughter was really as devoted to him. 

“ And you are very poor, Hester ?" he said. 

“Very poor,” she answered gravely. 

“You would like to be rich ?” he asked. 

“ Dearly,” she answered ; “ 1 should like to be 
as rich as you are, Mr. Waldron. I like a house 
as large and grand as this, and I think I could 
spend my money like any lady in the land," 

“ Like any other lady," he corrected. 

“ No," she said, “ I am no lady. I belong quite 
to the working classes." 

If she belonged to the working classes, Mr. 
Waldron wished that all the other ladies of his ac¬ 
quaintance, including his daughter, did the same. 

When the interview came to an end, he insisted 
upon taking her to see MisS Waldron, and himself 
conducted her to the breakfast-room, where she 
still was, though she was alone, Carl having taken 
his departure. Hester was not sorry to see Miss 
Waldron, as a new interest centred in her, now 
that she bad to regard her as Carl’s possible future 
wife. She was received with a distant conde¬ 
scension intended’ to keep her in her place, which 
Miss Waldron was afraid of her forgetting, since 
she had been invited to dinner at Aston Court. 
More than this, there was rankling in her mind a 
suspicion, almost amounting to conviction, about 
Robert’s meetings with her in Madame Lawson’s 
garret, in spite of that old lady’s denials. Her 
father also seemed disposed to make too much of 
John Motley’s daughter. It was one of the greatest 
disadvantages of their denomination that social 
distinctions were apt to be overlooked among the 
members of a church. Both Mr, Waldron and' 
Hester seemed to ignore them; and it was high 
time to set, her down a little. At the bottom of 
all lay a terrible doubt of Carl, who did hot go on 
exactly as she wished, and who had never once set 
her heart beating by calling her Sophia. 

'‘Iam very much occupied with a bazaar," she 


said, after a freezing -salutation, “ and I- have no 
doubt you can assist me in the plainer work. 'I 
will give you some to take home with you.” 

“1 am afraid I shall have no time,” answered 
Hester 1 “ though, indeed, I thought of asking you 
if you could not find me some sewing to do at 
home. 1 mean for payment I shall want a little 
money soon, and I cannot ask my father for any.” 

Her thoughts were running on the fresh burden 
she had added to the charge of their household 
expenditure. Rose would have all her time un¬ 
occupied ; and Hester knew well how pacifying it is 
to a woman's spirit to have woman’s work in her 
fingers. Besides, so far as her strength would per¬ 
mit, it would be only right for Rose to do some¬ 
thing towards earning her owp living. Hester had 
grown up in the practical school Of poverty ; so she. 
asked Miss Waldron for work, and the payment for 
it, quite naturally, and with no over-weening sen¬ 
timental emotion. 

“I intend to ask Mrs. Grant as well,” she con¬ 
tinued ; “ but I am afraid she will not have much 
to give me, as she has all her wedding ciolhes still 
unworn. But perhaps she will know of somebody 
else. I shall want a constant supply,” she added 
reflectively, “ and it will be beautifully done." 

To Miss Waldror) an acknowledgment and re¬ 
quest like these were a confession of immeasurable 
inferiority. She almost wondered to see Hester 
'comfortably seated in her presence ; and she cast 
a cold supercilious eye upon her dress, which was 
plain and worn, but, in some manner, in perfect 
keeping with the sweet face of the wearer. She 
answered in a tone of stiff patronage, which marked 
the vast distance between them. 

“ I will see what I can do to assist you, Hester 
Morley,” she said ; “ 1 have no doubt this is sent 
for your good, to humble you and prove you. I 
trust you are profiting by this discipline." 

“I hope I am,” she replied simply. “I should 
be very miserable indeed if I did not believe that 
God sent all my troubles to do me good in the end. 
As to being'poor, 1 dare not murmur at that, for 
Christ was poorer than I am.” 

Miss Waldron held herpeace for a moment, and 
felt disquieted. If povert)* were no inferiority, what 
advantage had she over Hester? 

“ You are onjy a child yet,” she said, after a brief 
pause; “ you are but a babe in spiritual things, 
and must still be fed with milk.” , 

M Do you consider poverty milk for babes ? ” 
asked Hester, with a smile. 

“I cannot jest upon •solemn subjects, answered 
-MisS Waldron sternly; “ but I will see what I can 
do to assist you, and I will send you a parcel by 
one of the servants to-mbrrow. You must excuse 
me now, for I am very busily engaged.” * 

Thus dismissed, Hester took her leave... Miss 
Waldron felt happier and more reassured. She 
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had not quite known the extent of John Motley’s heard of dreamed of such a thing inmy whole life"! 
poverty ; but now it had assumed a magnitude suf- What does the woman mean ? ■ How, dare she do 
ficient to form an insurmountable farrier between such a thing ?. Hester, what is the meaning of it ?” 
Cail and Hester. Very few young pastors, without -ft I asked her for some scoring,” said Hester, her 
private means, could afford the luxury of a portion- lips quivering still, “ and slie has sent me, this.” 
less wife. But it was quite, necessary %o mskfce . M .Qfc !* .cried Auntd,*^ ^y..-1^*!h.,she had 
Hester feel her position, for fopre had Aeeo a^ee-» brought $hem.„hersei£, I,, wonder Jjsanir. ape .could 
dom in her manner which, more than ever, grated venture to, do such a thing ! But she. counted 
upon Miss Waldron’s dignity,now. She retired to upon, you <never telling.anybody else-rupon no one 
her dressing-room, and ordered her maid to bring hearing of it.” , t 

out the summer dresses which die had cast off, “ I never should,” said, Hester, 
with sundry other articles no longer suitable for her “ I am glad I was here,” continued Annie j ° very 
own wear. The selection; she made was not such glad! I only wish her father and brother knew ! 
as to excite the silent , resentment and envy of her Marry Carl, indeed! No, not if she had ten times 
attendant. They would convey, she thoiight, a valu- her money: the mean, insolent, purse-proud crea- 
able lesson to Hester. To do her justice, she was ture ! Hester, you shall give them to. me. It 
not in the least aware of the foil measure of her would only aggravate you to keep them in your sjght. 
impertinence; for to her Hester was still only a bet your girl carry them up to.our, house at once." 
young girl, and the daughter of one of their trades- “ Don’t you think we had better keep it a secret ?” 
people, who had solicited her for work. But she asked Hester. ... 

was quite willing to humble her and bring down “ Keep it a secret! ” responded Annie ; “ I could 
her pride. Having completed her selection, she not keep it. James will know,and Carl. I should 
ordered her maid to make them up into a parcel, like him to hear what his grand friend has done, 
and convey them to Miss Morley tire next time the I shall take them away with me ; they don’t belong 
carriage drove into Little Aston. to you, for I suppose you won’t keep them as a gift. 

_ Just look at them, Hester.”.. 

She turned over the things strewed upon the 
CHAPTER the eighteenth. table, with gestures and exclaipations of indignant 

miss waldron’s aid. excitement. The insult, rattled in , 4 »er mind the 

Unfortunately for Miss Waldron, it happened more for Hester’s outward composure. She wished 
that when the Aston Court coachman handed her to hear her speak with some of her own vehement 
parcel out to Hester’s little servant, who carried it resentment; but she was quiet, wounded to the, 
up-stairs to her small sitting-room, Annie Grant j quick perhaps, but so silent that Annie could not 
was there, eagerly discussing with Hester how she | rouse her to utter any words of reproach, 
could find some suitable work for her. They opened j Very shortly Annie went home, followed by the 
Miss Waldron's packet at once, and regarded its j servant bearing Miss Waldron's parcel. She was 
contents with astonished and incredulous eyes, i burning,for some opportunity of .making, manifest 
Instead of the sewing they expected, they found, j her anger to the author of it, and she possessed too 
first, an old brown terry-velvet bonnet, of a fashion little worldly prudence to conceal it upon any 
which had prevailed several years before ; below ground of expediency. Carl was not at home, nor 
that a soiled and tumbled dress of -some thin ma- her husband. ■ She carried the parcel-into her own 
terial, and a white muslin pelerine that had been room, and contemplated the contents afresh. An 
a good deal mended. In addition to this muni- excellent thought struck her, and she immediately 
ficent gift there were several scraps of ribbons, some resolved to. put it into execution, 
very large old collars, an odd flower or two, and a Without a moment’s pause for consideration, 
pair of black silk, mittens. A note accompanied Annie arrayed herself in the cast-off finery which 
them, expressing Miss Waldron’s hope that Hester Miss Waldron had selected for conveying a useful 
Morley would find these articles useful to her. lesson to Hester. She put on the shabby and 
Annie Grant possessed sufficient penetration, crumpled dress, too, short for her, and in conse- 
and had seen enough of Miss Waldron, not to ac- quence much too short for Hester, who was taller 
cord toiler quite as unhesitating an admiration as than either of them,. Oyer that, she threw the 
the general public of Little Aston. She was of a yellow pad darned muslin tiffoefy with one of the 
quick, fipry disposition, and not, at all dispqsed to jargest collars, which; reached to the tip of her 
submit tamely, either for herself pr ,others,. to the shoulders; and she fastened to it the scraps of old 
insolence or assumption of any-, one* - When she ribbon and the odd flowers. Upon her head she 
saw the terns start to Hester’s eyes, ,and her lips placed the long poked jbonnet, which almost con- 
tremble with winds she could not speak, her. own cealed her face; and then she drew upon her hands 
indignation broke out. , .. the lace mittens. A more singular apparition than 

* Nevef 1?’ she exclaimed; “I never saw or her own reflection in her glass had never met her 
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eyes, and' she burst into an uncontrollable fit of j 
laughter at the sight of it. The distance between 
their own house and the parkigates was but short, 
and she was about to make a call upon Miss Wal¬ 
dron. If either Mr. Waldron or Robert should 
happen to be present, she Would say nothing, and 
leave Miss Waldron to explain as she could the 
remarkable figure she presented ; but if she should 
be alone—why,’ then . 

Annie sped along Quickly towards Aston Court, 
escaping all observation till she came to the park- 
gates. Once witbip them she considered herself 
safe, and’ rite could walk more quietly. What 
should she say to Miss Waldron if she found her 
alone? Annie did not feel as if she should be at 
any loss for words; but then what would be the end 
of it ? Very likely Miss Waldron for her own sake 
would keep the secret, but there could never be 
any cordiality or^friendliness between them again. 
Not that she shrank from this mode of revenge in 
the least. She could not help laughing out aloud 
as she imagined’ Miss Waldron’s consternation 
and chagrin, upon recognising her valuable gift to 
Hester coming up to view again in so unexpected 
a manner. Would it not be best to say nothing 
at all, and leave her dress silently to rebuke and 
confound the impertinence of the giver? It was 
possible that it would be the most effectual and 
the most pardonable mode of reproof. 

Her mind Was busily discussing the subject, when 
she saw, not very far off, her husband and Robert 
Waldron coming to meet her. There was neither 
time nor a way for retreat. Grant, catching sight 
of a singular person coming towards him with a 
figure and canriagejlike his wife’s, arrested his pro¬ 
gress for a moment, with an exclamation of doubt 
and’ surprise. Robert Waldron, whose sight was 
longer than his, recognised Annie perfectly. 

“ It is Mm. Grant,” he said, quickening his,steps. 

* But »ha£t if the matter with her ?”, asked Grant; 
“ she does dot look like herself.” * 

She was so^tmlike herself that, as she came 
nearer, Robert- could scarcely restrain the ejacu¬ 
lation of surprise which rose to his bps. Grant did 
not attempt to restrain his. 

“ Annie 1 * hc exclaimed, “ is it really you ? Where 
are you going to ? What in the world has happened 
to you?” 

‘‘I am going to call upon Miss Waldron,” she 
answered with an hysterical laugh. For an instant 
a wild doubt crossed her husband’s mind as to 
whether she had not lost possession of her reason; 
and he looked steadily into her excited face, 

Annie,” he said, “ what is the matter ?” 

This simple question Was put by him so gravely, 
that Annie was more and more -hysterically affected. 
He drew her arm into his own, and led the way 
towards the lodge. 

“ We’had better gc in there,” he said to Robert; 


"we can get water for her there, and the lodge- 
keeper will leave us her room for a few minutes.” 

Before long; Annie had recovered her composure, 
and sat, feeling very much subdued, dn the settle 
in the lodge, while hOr husband and Robert Wal¬ 
dron waited for her complete recovery. She was 
crying now, but a word might send her off into 
laughter again; and she wiped away hec tears, and 
drank little sips of water from the glass her hus¬ 
band held to her lips. Robert could not determine 
to go while the mystery of her conduct remained un¬ 
solved; for his eye recognised soifie of the shabby 
finery she wore as having once belonged to his 
sister, and he felt 'that he must learn the meaning 
of it. 

“I was going to see Miss Waldron,” repeated 
Annie at last, as soon as she could command her 
voice. 

“But in these rags I” said Grant; “my dear 
Annie, do control yourself, and satisfy me that you 
are in a sound mind.” 

Annie hesitated, and .ooked towards Robert, but 
he would not go away. 

“ These rags,” he said, adopting Grant’s word, 
“ once belonged to my sister, I am sure ; and there 
is some mystery attaching to them. Dear Mrs. 
Grant, I beg of you to let me hear the explanation." 

“You will never believe me,” cried Annie, all 
her indignation reviving ; “ but she positively sent 
these old things this morning as a gift to—guess 
who to ?” 

“ Not to you,” said Grant, with an unpleasant 
smile. 

“No, not to me, but to Hester Morley,” she 
answered. 

“Hester Morley !” echoed Grant, while Robert’s 
face grew dark as he waited for Annie’s answer. 

“ I was there when they came,” she said, “ with 
a note from Miss Waldron, hoping Hester could 
make use of them. Just look at them Book at this 
bonnet.” 

She took it off her head and held it at arm’s 
length, laughing and catching her breath in sobs 
at the same moment Robert snatched it from 
her, and stamped it out of all shape under his foot. 

“Hester!” he said; “good heavens! I can 
scarcely believe what you say., Why, Hester is to 
be my wife, if I can win her by any means; and 
you tell me these things were sent to her by my 
sister!” , , - 

“Your wife?” exclaimed Annie. 

“ Yes,” he answered, curbing a IHtlehis passion ; 
u I have loved Hester ever since 6Airt here carried 
me into John Motley’s hotese} if, at any rate, ever 
since I first saw her there. Does it surprise you ? 
It ought not My father feels no' Surprise.” 

“Does he know?” asked Grant in a voice of 
concern. 

“ Yes, and consents to it—-is anxious for it,” said 
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Robert. “Why! what is theref. strange about it? 
You know her, both of you ; what is'there to sur¬ 
prise you in the fact that ,1 love her. ?” 

“Oh, nothing 1” they both answered in one breath: 
and then all three were silejtf, none of them look¬ 
ing at the] others. Annie was quite calm now, and ; 
ready to submit to any of her husband’s, directions. 
He said, gravely,'she must give up her intended 
visit to Miss Waldron, and that she could wait 
where she was while he fetched her own hat and 
cloak. 

Robert stayed behind with her, but Annie did 
not enter into conversation with him ; and he felt" 
embarrassed by her silence. Very few words passed 
between them before Grant’s return, but he shook 
hands heartily with her before she left. 

“ I like you, and I thank you very much for what 
you have intended to do,” he said, and he turned 
his steps homewards; while Grant accompanied 
Annie back safely to her own house. 

Carl listened in silence to the story of Annie’s 
escapade, but it touched and made to vibrate pain¬ 
fully many chords in his nature. His friend Miss 
Waldron had been gradually losing some of tjsic 
brightness of the halo with which she had crowned 
herself, but this impertinence towards Hester ap¬ 
peared to show him the shallowness of her heart. 
Those who demand little homage for themselves, 
require the whole world to acknowledge the 
superiority of those they love. He was too deeply 
wounded by her conduct to speak of it, even 
to his sister, but he could ask a question about 
Hosier. 

“ Are they so very poor, then ?” he said. 

“ So poor,” answered Annie, “ that she asked 
Miss Waldron and me if we could give her any 
work to do.” 

“Yet Hester has just taken in a poor worifan,” 
observed Grant, “ and fitted up a little out-building 
at the tack of the house for her. She asked me to 
go to see her yesterday. A poor creature! I found 
her almost frightened to death by some London 
fellow, who told her that her lung6 were almost gone. 
I don’t believe it. I dare say it is she who wants 
the sewing, for she must live.” 


“ But why should not Hester tell us so?” asked 
Annie. 

“ There is some, mystery about it,* he replied: 
“ the woman has evidently heen web educated. I 
asked, her. age particularly, and she .said she was 
thirty-four. She seemed oppressed by a peculiar 
, kind of fear Which I could not account for.. I have 
my. suspicions.” 

“ What are they ?” asked Carl, looking up eagerly. 

■ Grant leaned over the table towards him, and, 
lowered his voice to a whisper which would have 
been inaudible to the keenest ear outside the room, 

“ That this woman is no other than Jdhn Morley’s 
lost wife,” he said. “ Mark you, it is no more than 
a suspicion, and it must be sacred with us j but if it 
be so-” 

Then God bless and help Hester!” cried Carl, 
rising suddenly, and making bis escape to his study. 

The conjecture just thrown out by Grant, which 
had struck his mind with the force of truth, moved 
Carl’s heart to its depths. The thought of Hester 
very poor, and asking for work from Miss Waldron 
and Annie, had been enough in itself to awaken the 
most chivalrous sympathies of his nature ; but if 
Grant’s suspicions were true, what a story hung 
upon it! He pictured to himself John Morley, lost 
and buried in gloom, with his dreary house peopled 
by memories which were half a shame-and half a 
sorrow; and this pale, lost shadow haunting, un¬ 
known to him, the home of her happier days, but 
separated from him, not by walls merely, but by an 
impassable abyss, which she dared npt attempt to 
cross. And going from one to the other was 
Hester, speaking with the same tone, and look¬ 
ing with the same tender eye upon each of them. 
If fee had but the right to share her secret! If 
he could only strengthen and uphold her when 
her spirit failed her along the strait and difficult 
path ! 

Underneath all these thoughts which stirred him, 
there was a disguised and subtle undercurrent of 
emotion. If Hester had found, and received to a 
shelter near herself, the lost Rose, would it be pos¬ 
sible for her ever to become Robert Waldron’s wife ? 

END or CHAPTER THE EIGHTEENTH. 


I 


OUR BECK. , 


®$? 9 ERE it possible, if-but'for 
a single, day, to roll back 
the Curtain of time and see 
this England of ours as it 
was a hundred years since," 
how. it would help us to 
realise those “good old days * we are so fond of 
talking about, and in winch some of us wish it 
had been our lot to Jive! 



For in thif utilitarian age when ever)thing is 
brought to the test ‘of pounds, shillings, and pence, 
and every acre not capable of, cultivation is looked 
upon as mere waste to the community, it is pleasant 
to linger awhile over the departing'beauties of our 
land, and endeavour, from what remains to us of 
a fast-vanishing fauna and fiora, once more to build 
up the grand natural features of the country as 
they exited in those olden days. Little, unfortu- 
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n&tely, is now left by which we may correctly estimate 
the appearance of the country at this distant period, 
and in another generation probably even that will 
be lost; yet still there linger on'in' but^f-the-way 
nooks and corners ctf did England, often where we 
should least expect to fihdthem,spots of natural 
beauty recalling the memory of its mighty forest 
lands, its wild breezy commons, miles of-rolling 
wold and down, purple with heath or yellow with 
‘golden gorseits level marsh and mujrland, half 
land, half water; its reedy fens, the home of myriads 
of wild fowl and still wilder men ; its storm-beaten 
capes and?’headlands, the summer haunts and 
breeding stations of countless sea-fowl, now, most 
happily, saved from certain extermination by the 
passing of the Sea Fowl Protection Act. 

We must not, however, forget the object of this 
paper, which is simply to describe the characteristic 
scenery of an insignificant stream, provincially 
termed a “ beck,” in one of the Eastern counties, 
presenting indeed little to interest an ordinary 
observer, along whose course, however, there still 
linger traces of bygone times,, and which even 
now is beautiful after the fashion of those olden 
days. 

Some - miles inland, skirting the north-eastern 
seaboard of our county, there rise a low range of 
limestone hills, known as the “ Wolcls,” and in a 
wooded cleft deeply indenting the green curve of 
the wold, and breaking its uniformity, our little 
streamlet first rises to the light. Its entire course 
from this to where it enters the sea, near the mouth 
of a groat tidal river, does not exceed ten miles, yet 
in this short distance it crosses three distinctly 
marked districts. First there are the outskirts of the 
great Wold range"; then the slightly undulating dis¬ 
trict known as the “ Middle-marsh ; ” and lastly, 
the rich alluvial maritime plain of comparatively 
recent origin, fringed with its miles of embankment, 
like the famous “ dykes ” of Holland, warding back 
the waters of the shallow Eastern Sea. 

Through the first of these districts our beck is 
but a little streamlet, and is almost lost amongst 
the flags and watercresses. It is only when it 
reaches the second division, the “ Middle-marsh,” 
that it rapidly increases iri volume, fat here it col¬ 
lects the waters of the many, springs peculiar, to this 
district. Here, too, its course is extremely tortuous, 
winding snake-like through a shallow valley, the 
land rising with a gentle inclination to the right 
and left. This valley, or basin, about three miles 
in length and averaging fr&lf a mild in breadth, 
was within the memory of many now living, and 
is to a certain extent yet, much in the same wild 
condition as when bur forefathers knew it; and 
from what still remains we are ahle to form a very 
fair idea of the con< 3 itian and appearance of the 
district in those old days., ■ 

There is no doubt that at, geologically speaking, 


some comparatively recent date, the course of the 
little stream was much 'shorter. Thfe whole of the 
maritime plain which Stow skirts the middle dis¬ 
trict was then under salt water. The sea, probably, 
at spring tides swept far up our beck valley, for 
along the flanks of the higher lands, both on the 
right and left, just beneath the surface soil, we find 
beds' of drifted sand containing recent sea-shells: 
the common oyster, unlike, however, the great 
coarse-shelled oysters of the present coast, but 
shells in every respect resembling the “real native.” 
Then there are cockles {Carduelis eduiis), ‘.but 
twice the size of the present degenerate race, and 
other .remains, the waifs and strays of old ocean, 
all proving that the sea had then freer access to 
the land, and our valley a narrow arm running 
inland nearly to the foot of the Wold hills; how 
long since, however, we leave geologists to de¬ 
termine. 

The chief peculiarity of the “ Middle-marsh ” dis¬ 
trict consists in the many springs or “ blow-wells,” 
circular ponds of clear water, with a regular 
temperature of about fifty and a half degrees during 
th§ year, and fringed with dense masses of aquatic 
plants. They are scattered at irregular distances 
on both sides of the stream, throughout the valley, 
never freezing even in the sharpest winter. Popular 
tradition calls them unfathomable ; not so, however 
—they rise from the chalk rock about twenty-five 
yards below, forcing their way to the surface 
through alternate layers of sand, gravel, and peat, 
and at all seasons pour forth an unfailing supply of 
clear, bright water. These ponds seldom, contain 
any fish except pike, or a stray trout or two from 
the beck. Many years sinfce, a pike weighing 
twenty-eight pounds was taken in the largest of 
them. 

Here in summer we may see the moor-hen leading 
forth her sooty brood, or watch the shy water-rail 
lightly stepping over the floating pond-weeds. In 
winter they are the chosen retreat of duck and 
snipe. Then there arc plantations, or rather 
thickets, a..res in extent, almost impenetrable from 
the dense masses of reeds and- tall, herbaceous 
plants; even the most enthusiastic sportsman will 
pause before forcing an entrance, for they more 
resemble the growth of a tropic® forest than an 
English cover. Here grow magnificent willow- 
herbs, in the later summer a blaze of crimson, 
rivalling in colour the Eastern oleander, the. ‘ willow 
by the water-brooks.” 

Other plants which flourish in this moist peaty 
soil are the yellow loosestrife, great yhleri'an, and 
yellow water-iris. Here on summer evenings wc 
listen to the shy graSs-hopper warbler * reeling” 
out that strange song, if song it may be called, 
which more resembles the spinning of a line from 
a salmon reel when « twenty-pounder is hooked, 
than any other sound which we are acquainted 
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with—the fen-men call them “feelers” from their crowns upraised to catch the faintest ripplings of 
peculiar note—or listen to the rattling, merry, mock- the summer breeze. 

ing notes of the sedge-bird. Twenty years since, there stood on the brow of 

Then as the shades of evening fall, we see the hill, overlooking our valley, a lonely farm-house 
flitting past in the gloaming the, silent gbastdihe; called “The Hall”—excepting two or three tumble- 
form of the heron, his great concave wings slowly down cottages, the only house in the vicinity of the 
flapping, head thrown backward, and legs trailing stream. , 

rudder-like behind, crossing the streak of day%ht It was a great, rambling, building, 

along the horizon like a dark line, as he drifts-slowly . long past the zenith of its glory—and glorious days 
downwards to his favourite station near the old ! had the old house seen. It had been the residence 
pollards. j for upwards of six hundred _ years of a powerful 

Fifty years ago this spot was the haunt of the baronial race, ruling with feudal magnificence over 
bittern, but it is now forty years since a bittern was miles of wold and marsh land; long "the battle- 
shot there; and about the same period vanished > ground of Saxon and Dane, but then, all ancient 
other birds once common in the district—red- [ wrongs forgotten, settled side by side, joint tillers 
shanks, god wits, and the ruff and reeve. of the soil, paying one common allegiance to their 

The remainder of our valley was recently (for Norman lord, 
cultivation ha£ of late sadly encroached upon it) It was a noble demesne, well stocked, as the old 
a quaking bog, partly overgrown with sedges and records tell us, with wild boar and red deer, and 
tall reeds, and dotted here and there with thickets swarming with wild fowl. Often, doubtless, from 
of alder and stunted willows. Here still linger a i the high land fringing our beck, have the warrior 
few rare bog-plants—but now rapidly disappearing j barons and their fair ladies watched, with straining 
under the magic wand of the drain-pipe and plough i eyes and aching necks, the contest between the 
—the exquisite bog-pimpernel, the blue butterwort, j noble peregrine and stately “ heronshawe.” But 
the water-violet ( Hottonia fialustris), and that ! now all these live only in history, and in the 
curious water-loving plant the hooded milfoil, j painted heraldry in the old church, where graven 
and, not less beautiful than any of them, the pink I in brass their effigies are yet seen ; for time and 
waxen flower of the stately flowering rush (Butomus man have dealt kindly with the old monuments, and 
umbel lotus). they continue uninjured and undisturbed, much as 

Here too, in the pleasant autumn, we find the in long centuries since, 
white cup-like flowers of the grassof Parnassus, each When we first made acquaintance with the Hall 
delicate petal veined with green. Patches of golden it was tenanted by an old farmer, wljo cultivated 
gorse hang along the skirts of the higher land, the the neighbouring fields, known as “ The Hall 
last remnants of the ocean of gorse which once ex- Farm.” He had been a famous duck-shooter in 
tended right and left for miles, reaching even the his time, and many a long tale, in our young days, 
distant Wolds, and covering them in the early spring have we listened to of the state of the country 
with a flood of golden glory. “when he was a lad.” Often, too,.in moonlight 

Over this wild, land, now probably the best culti- winter evenings, weary of our fruitless tramp after 
vated district in England, once roamed in undis- wild ducks, we have wandered up to the old house, 
puted possession the noble bustard, and his lesser and there, snugly seated in the corner of the wide 
cousin the stone curlew or thick-kneed plover, and chimney of the old-fashioned kitchen, thawing our 
wild animals ages since exterminated. We have frozen boots and leggings, listened with eager ears 
dug up, from the peaty bed of our stream, bones of to the marvellous accounts of the flights of wild 
animals long extinct in England, and in a neigh- fowl which used to visit the valley in his younger 
bouring beck immense quantities of the bones and days. 

skulls of the half-wild ox {Bos longifrons) have been Making every allowance for the lapse of time 
disinterred. Some of these wild animals may have and an old man’s memory, those must have been 
been wounded in the chase, and come down to the glorious days for the duck-shooter. Then, the 
thicket to die ; others again, in forcing their way whole of our beck valley was much in the same 
through the reed-beds, have perished miserably in condition as I have described in the early part of 
the bog. "' , ' this paper—cultivation had made but slight in- 

The characteristic tree of the district is the ash, roads into the bogs—high farming in those days 
now indeed sparsely scattered through the trim was not thought of; often, too, rents were almost 
hedgerows ; but in the olden days trees, in groups nominal, and there was not that pressing necessity 
and single, stood, here and there ’through the to make, two blades grow where only one grew 
county; some few remaining to testify their gran- before. 

deur to stunted and degenerate descendants— What a charm there was in these old man’s tales 
mighty giants whose twisted roots, each a tree in to our young ears, as we listened to the rccollec- 
itself, take a firm grasp of the Soil, their feathery tions of that severe winter, when frost and snow 
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continued almost without intermission from Christ- 
mas to Lady Day, and travelling along the old- 
fashioned country lanes to the small market town 
reminded one of a journey to the North Pole; for 
the snow was “ reeked up aboon the hedge-tops,” 
familiar land-marks' were ^iterated,' 3mA. wpy* 
were spent in c&ting roads thron^h the snow r fiBed 
lanes, often refilled by'the next night’s drifting 
storm. ' 

But it was a grand time for the old duck-shooter. 
He shot so roanythat, as he expressed it, “they 
clear harrowed him.” The “poor critturs were not 
worth powder and shot! He would shoot no 
more." Then there was the story of the three 
“ heronshawes ” killed at one shot, and the stalk 
after the wild swans down h» the “ carr,” and two 
killed and one wounded at one discharge of the 
same mighty piece. And there overhead, strapped 
along the beam, carefully oiled’ and cleaned, was 
the veritable hero of the tale. With that old gun 
hanging above our head, who could disbelieve a 
word of the old man’s stories ? For our part, we 
received them as gospel, and would have wagered 
our new double-barrel that it was the truth, and 
nothing but, the truth. 

Then as for'teal- and snipe, and such-like small 
fry, why, in those days they never thought of 
shooting at ‘tibiem. Nothing but the fat mallard, 
the grey goose, or the snowy swan would satisfy 
the fastidious sportsmen of those rare olden 
times. 

Dear old times 1 Aid dear old familiar faces ! 
the tear rises to the eye as we think upon you. For 
“ sweet ss the recollection of Argos." The old 
house is. pulled down, a modern farm-house and 
model buildings have arisen in its place, and trim 
modem fields surround them—the “ happy hunting 
ground? " are no more. 

Years since,’ the old man was gathered to his j 
fathers. The storms of many winters have beaten * 
upon that lowly mound in the quiet churchyard, 
and now all but levelled it with the surface; and in 
the next generation his very resting-place will be' 
forgotten. Peace to, his memory! 

There is one comer of our valley which we must 
not pass ovCr in silence. It still goes by the name 
of* 1 The Decoy," and at this spot once flourished one 
of those famous snares for capturing wild fowl, for 
which our county was justly celebrated. It must 
now be a long period since it Was in working order, 
for even in the earliest recollections of our old duck¬ 
shooting friend it was silted up, a deep mqrass, in 
part overgrown with weeds and sedges. The exact 
situation is now lost, for heavy craps of wheat and 
oats grow and ripen where once all was lake and 
thicket; and the call of the partridge and coo of 
the ring-dove are heard where bitterns “ boomed," 
and coots “ clanked." 

. The amount of wild fowl take'n in these decoys 


must have been very great, judging from the num¬ 
bers now captured in the few existing decoys left in 
England. 

We have before us the return made during 
thirty-five years of the ducks captured in the 
sffiaU deeOy of Ashby, ' in _ North Lincolnshire. 
The total amount for thirty-five years, From the 
winter of *$33-34 tot&atpf 1867-68,13 95,936 ducks 
(an ave^age-of 2,74*. per ahaym), comprising 48,664 
ducks, 44,568 teal, 2,otg widgeon, 285 shovellers, 
278 pintail, and 22 gadwalL But this is nothing 
compared with the numbers captured in former 
days, when wild fowl were much more plentiful 
than in these day? of deep drainage and steam 
cultivation. 

Colonel Montagu, quoting from Mr. Pennant, 
mentions 31,200 taken in one season in decoys in 
the neighbourhood of Wainfleet, Lincolnshire ; and 
that 2,646 “ mallards," or drakes, were taken in two 
days near Spalding. 

Many of our readers will probably think that the 
golden corn-fields and luxuriant turnips are a good 
exchange for the bogs and marshes surrounding 
the old decoy. We admit the improvement, yet to 
a certain extent regret the change. We feel we 
should like our children to see this England of the 
past; to hear the wild cries of the birds, as we 
have heard them ; and to gather our rarer wild 
flowers in their native haunts. A little longer, and 
the old fauna and flora of this district will have 
vanished, improved off the face of the land ; for so 
it is with these as with all earthly objects, ever 

“ The old order changeth, giving place to/»ew 

And as the population of the country- increases, so 
also will the land increase in value, and everything 
.not dirdctly subservient to the wanis^of man must 
give place to the more useful. For ourselves, we 
have spent many happy hours in watching the wild 
birds in their haunts, or in searching for rare 
plants amongst the patches of bog stall left in our 
valley; and we feel sure that every naturalist and 
true lover of nature will understand the deep 
pleasure experienced in beholding for the first 
time some scarce bird, or finding some plant long 
familiar to us in books, but now for the first time 
gathered. 

There are no pleasures so pure, none so lasting, 
as those found in the great book of nature; none 
which, amidst the toils and sorrows of life, are so 
capable of bringing rest tor the weary, anxious mind; 
none, certainly, so readily within '‘ reach of the 
poorest of us. For, 

" No IHymtiffled hum of a summer bee, 

But finds some coupling with the spinning stars; 

No pebble at your foot, but proves a sphere; 

No chaflinch, but implies the cherubim -. 

* » » Earth’s crammed with heaven, 

And every common bush afire with God; 

But only he who sees take* ofThisshoes." 
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THE SWING. 



t 

‘ WEEP on ! the leaves dance to the dirl of her 
laughter 

(A dance they were taught by the midsummer 
elveS), 

And, blithe in their trusting, the birds follow after, 
As if the wee lady were one of themselves, 

VOL. VII.—New Scries. 


Now bright in the sunshine^ then duskily 
hiding 

Amid dappled shadow, she daringly swings : 
Happy eyes testify to the fancy abiding. 

And say she is elvish, and swear she has 
wings I 
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Sailing on, crescent-like, in her thistle-down light¬ 
ness, 

From bough scarcely bending to tremulous spray, 
One foot peeping forth from the peach-blossom 
whiteness ' ■ • 

O’ the gown, making ready for flight; but she’ll 
stay I 

A gossamer thread at her girdle would hold her,* 
Were she Ariel’s sell, with a will of her own. 
Now a mortal hath leant—how she listened i—and 
told her 

That Sight would be folly if taken alone. 


Ah I I dimly imagine his joy in the capture 
Of her heart fresh and fitful, his pride in her 
grace; " 

But should not marvel much if l learnt that his 
rapture, v 

Was -clouded. Just look at the fire in her face! 
Flash defiance^ proud lady—or frowning or 
smiling; 

Valiant heart, good at core, none shall grudge 
thee its-fling; 

But never be tempted bylove of beguiling 
To play with his proud plighted love-^in a swing 1 

BYitoif Webber. 



HOW HE WON HER. 

BY COMPTON READE. j, , 

,IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER THE FIRST 



Y dear, in th^e days we 
must be prudent, and, 
above all, cosmopolitan. 
In short', \ye must take 
what we can get—English 
or Scotch, if possible ; if 
not, Irish, American, Afri¬ 
can, Hindoo. A great 
'friend of mine, Laura M'Dormott, married 
a converted Parsee, and was really very 
happy. He was enormously wealthy, and 
uxorious to a fault.” 

The speaker is a certain Lady Rock- 
ington, administering a little advice to 
her niece and ward, Elleft Stacey, a young lady of 
singular beauty and grace, who, in reply, does but 
indulge ‘in a half-suppressed sigh. Her aunt’s 
worldliness seems to be surcharged with the logic 
of fact, but not with the more persuasive rhetoric of 
fancy 

u Yes, child; you may sigh, and look vciy ill- 
used. However, sonle day "you will thank your aunt 
for-” 

“I’m Sure I’m not complaining,” interrupts 
Ellen drearily. » 

“ Complaining! I should think not, indeed. 
Why, there was my poor sister, your mother. 
What did *the silly thing do P She married a 
wretched lieutenant—‘♦ery handsome man ; your 
father, my deaf ; large blue eyes, like yours, regular 
teeth, big brown moustache, and that sort of thing. 
Well, then, what happened ? All kinds of horrors 
—bankruptcy, occasional fits of intemperance'— 
Edward Stacey had no self-control—degradation. 
Then the worry brought on fever, and She died, 
and he went out of his mind; and altogether, 
my dear——” 

“ I musn’t dp the same,” says Ellen with a half¬ 
yawn. 

“ You shan’t, if I can help it,” rejoins the elder 


lady sternly. “ Do you imagine, my dear, that, 
because my sigrft is not all that it used to be, I 
haven’t eyes ? I’ve seen already too much of the 
encouragement you have given to that impertinent 
school-boy, Edward Capel.” 

“ He’s not a school-boy ; and I’ve not—I’ve not 
perceived anything—anything over-attentive in his 
manner to me. Indeed, I haven’t, aunt. People 
are so much more free-and-easy-than they were 

formerly, that, that-” Miss Ellen is rather 

tremulous, for she is conscious that Lady Rocking- 
ton is watching her tell-tale countenance like a cat 
a mouse. 

“ My dear, I assure you I am not at all disposed 
to be censorious. Only for your own sake, as you 
never could many such a person as young Capel, 
1 should wish that you would reserve your heart 
intact for the first really eligible offer. I don’t 
want to flatter, Ellen, but you are decidedly 
attractive : and in India you will have offers. 
That, of course, mostly from men of middle age, 
high up in the service, or perhaps from men of 
mature years, who-” 

“ I suppose 1 may say yes or no ?” ejaculated the 
fair girl, her colour rising. 

“Of course, Ellen, of course. It is quite easy 
for a girl to make very much her own selection 
for it follows that if you don't give a man a certain 
amount of encouragement, he won’t 'be able to 
screw up his nerves to proposing point. Now, 
your dear uncle, Sir Charles, although liautenant 
governor, and a man of the greatest distinction, 
was so retiring, so nervous, so embarrassed that 
really, when we were left together ih the drawing¬ 
room on purpose to bring matters -to an issue, he 
talked about the ; weather till 1 was so irritated 
that—there, I could have proposed myself on the 
spot.” 

“ That would have been an assertion of woman’s 
rights,” remarked Ellen slily. 
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“ Fortunately, a butterfly from the conservatory 
happening at the rightmoment to settle on my wrist, 
he was enabled to seize my hand in order to catch 
the creature. 1 needn’t add, my dear, that I held 
so tight by his fingers' that he was obliged to, 
declare himself, ‘In short, I -believe I owe my, 
position, as Lady Rockington, to that butterfly— 
an emperor, my dear; Sir Charles pulled it all to 
pieces in his stupid agitation.*' 

“ But, aunt, you must make allowance for poor 
Sir Charles. He was so old, you know,” 

“ Not the least old, Ellen—only fifty.” 

“ Only ?" 

“ Fifty, child, is a very good age for a sensiole 
man to marry at. I was eighteen—young, impul¬ 
sive, with some pretensions lo looks, though not, 
I would own, as attractive as your poor mother. 
But I felt then as 1 feel now, that an income is 
everything in this world—simply everything. I 
had nothing—well—except myself, so I took the 
common-sense view of the matter, and expressed 
myself very grateful to Sir Charles. Your poor 
mother was indignant, and talked about a sacrifice 
to Mammon, and all that kind of romantic rubbish ; 
but just look at the contrast. Here am I at forty, 
alive, well, in an excellent 1 position, provided for in 
case of accidents, envied by nine out of every ten 
women of my acquaintance ; whereas, your poor 
mother-” 

“ Is at rest,” interrupts Ellen, rising, with a hurt 
expression of countenance. 

They are occupying apartments in an hotel at 
Southampton, previous to sailing for India. Sir 
Charles has been at home for two years-on furlough, 
and during that time Ellen Stacey ha^ been under 
the dominion of her aunt, for whom she does not 
entertain any very great affection. 

Lady Rockington is too cold and too dictatorial 
to amalgamate with a fresh-hearted, imaginative 
girl. 

It is not improbable that Lady Rockington’s 
unfeeling reflections on the misfortunes of her 
dead sister, might cause a disagreement of a very 
unpleasant character between herself and her 
niece. 

Foitunately, however, at the critical moment, a 
quick rap at the door is followed at once by the 
entrance of a young man of very prepossefeing 
appearance, whose frank manner and bright ways 
would seem likely to entrance the hearts of ail who 
knew him. 

“ Oh, Mr. Capel!” cries Lady Rockington, looking 
anything but delighted. 

Ellen Stacey’s lips move, and the colour comes 
and goes in her fair "face j but her eyes alone greet 
the intruder, 

“How do, Lady Rockington?—Hbw do, Miss 
Stacey?” he says in an off-hand fashionf. “ I’ve 
come all the way from London, partly to tell you a 


bit of news you’ll be glad to. hear, partly to wish 
you good-bye.” 

“ Sir Charles will be. pleased to Bee you, Mr. 
Capel,” replied Lady Rockington in the chilliest 
fashion. , ■ *» ’ 

“ What is your newk ?” inquires Ellen in :her 
softest tone. 

“Simply this, Miss Stacey: that I hdfce now 
every hope of remaining as secretary toSir Charles. 
The Government would not permit, him to appoint 
as his secretary a man in neither branch of the 
service ; but, in consideration of Sir Charles’s 
strong recommendation, and, my college testi¬ 
monials, they have offered me a cavalry cadetship.” 

One word of explanation about Mr. Capel. He 
is an under-graduate of a university, who has been 
acting as private secretary to Sir'Charles during 
his residence in England. The old Indian official 
has been so gratified by the intelligence and dili¬ 
gence of the young man, that he has desired to 
retain his services in India, and was disappointed 
at his request to the Government > having been 
refused! 

“But,” says Lady Rockington coldly, “you for¬ 
get, Mr. Capel, that this cavalry cadetship will not 
necessarily place you at Foozakabad.” 

Foozakabad is the seat of Government where Sir 
Charles presides. 

Mr. Capel looks grave for a moment. Then he 
replies— 

“ 1 don’t know ; but—but surely they would not 
have given me the appointment, if they had not in¬ 
tended me to be secretary to Sir Charles.” 

“Not at all,” rejoins Lady Rockington; “you 
will be most likely sent to Madras, or some other 
part of India. You forget that there is more than 
one Presidency.” 

“ Anyhow,” he answered cheerily, “ I hope I may 
have the pleasure of being stationed not very far 
from you.” 

Lady Rockington looks as if such'an eyenriwould 
be anything but a pleasure. “ We are civilians,’* 
she says, “ and we don’t as a rule see much of the 
other branch of the service.” This very loftily. 

This snub is so direct that he takes it as a hint 
that he is de trop. Accordingly, he accepts the 
tips of Lady Rockington’s fingers, and, as he grasps 
the hand of Ellen Stacey yjith all the fervour of-a 
lover, he adds— 

“ I shall follow you in the next steamer ; 1 have 
but to pass my examination, and procure my out¬ 
fit, and then——” 

Perhaps he would«say more; but he perceives 
such an expression of pain in the countenance of 
the girl whom he loves that he can but release her 
hand, and depart towards the P. and O. steamer, 
in search of Sir Charles. « 

The -old veteran is standing thoughtfully on the 
quay. Perhaps he is wondering whether, at his 
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great age, he may reasonably expect to return to can is not abashed. He believes that he has but 
his native shore. His eyes are fixed steadfastly to ask and have. Hence perhaps the conversation 
on the long dark outline of the P. and O. steam- following 

ship Ibis, which on the morrow is to convey him Mr. M‘Duncan ; “ You have brought over with 
eastwards, tq add to an already ample fortune, or you, Sir Charles, a great addition to our station 
to find a grave among those for whose welfare he society.” 

has devoted honourably a long life. Sir Charles, who doesn't understand compliments, 

from this reverie he is awakened abruptly by or anything short of bald British : “ Hey ? what ? 
the advance of a well-known footstep. In a trice he You mean my aide-de-camp, Capel. Hey ? " 
has warmly grasped the hand of young Capel, who Mr. M'Duncan, diffidently : “ I—ah—alluded to 
tells his tale in the fewest wordi, adding modestly Miss—ah— Stacey—Stacey ’’—this with emphasis 
how grateful he Should feel if Sir Charles con- —■“ and in fact, Sir Charles, 1 feel so decidedly at- 

tinued his patronage. traded—attracted—that I—ah-” here he pauses, 

“Why, boy,” cries the old man, “'what can you perhaps from a deficiency of breath, 
be thinking about ? The Government have given Sir Charles, elevating his eyebrows and twitching 
you a commission in order to provide me with a the corners of his mouth : “ You’re in love, M‘Dun- 
secretary.” can —“hey? Well, go in and win. Look at me. 

Lady Rockington thought not. She suggested Lady Rockington is now tolerably well-preserved, 
that I should be sent to Madras—or somewhere.” Twenty-two years ago, sir, I stood in your shoes. 

“Lady Rockington? Fudge! Hum! That is to I was in love. What did Ido? Ly Jove, M'Dun- 
say, Capel, you will dine- with us. No excuses, can, I acted like a man ! Without any beating 
You are on. duty. In India you will be my military about the bush, and philandering, and nonsense, I 
aide-de-camp, and your most onerous duty will be said to Lady Rockington, ‘Tell me my fate. Yes 
to order dinner ; so, for goodness’ sake, have a few or no. I don’t want any “ ask papa’s,” or delays, 
lessons of Francatelli before you come out; and Give me sudden life or sudden death.’ Those were 
mind, boy, no dawdling. You must pass at once, my words. The result was that I was accepted, 
•and follow— ■ ” sir—married, sir—here we are. ” 

“ By the next mail, Sir Charles. I only wish that Sir Charles has evidently forgotten the episode of 

I could repeat Sir Colin’s words, and say, “to- the butterfly, or else Lady Rockington has been 

morrow.” • guilty of invention. 

# * * * * Mr. M'Duncan, slowly; “ I have been thinking of 

asking your permission, Sir Charles, to pay my 
We shall now skip over some few months. The addresses to the young lady, but before I make 
Roclungtons and Miss Stacey have been occupying suc h request I should like to be informed whether 
'Government House for some time. Edward Capel her affections are already engaged ? ” 
has been duly installed in his comfortable berth Sir Charles: “How? what? hey? I don’t under- 
in the lieutenant-governor’s suite, and inasmuch as stand. Engaged ? Certainly not. Ellen Stacey’s 
fiiB duties compel him to meet Ellen Stacey twice heart, sir, is virgin—like—hum !—snow.” 
every day, it is not much to be wondered at that both Mr. M'Duncan, dubiously: “You are quite sure ?” 

the young people begin to understand each other, sir Charles : “ Hey ? Of course. Why not ? Ex- 

although not one word has passed which could be plain.” 

•called of a binding character. They are lovers, but Mr. M'Duncan : “ One ought not to pay atten- 
have not declared themselves to each other, still tion to gossip, Sir Charles—gossip—but I have 
less to the world, which, however, being abnormally heard Mr. Capel’s name coupled with that of Miss 
perceptive, has its suspicions. Stacey.” 

The beauty and worth of Ellen Stacey have Without one word the plethoric and irritable 
been fully recognised by the station. Lady Rock- lieutenant-governor dashes off to Lady Rockington, 
ington, ever generous #0 matters of display, has who at once confirms Mr. M'Duncan’s assertion, 
rought out with her a cargo of Parisian goods. Infuriated, he sends for his aide-de-camp. Edward 
ence her niece is the leader of the Foozakabad Capel attends the summons promptly, ancj, afc he 
ashions, and held in reverence accordingly. stands face to face with his patron, you might have 

a count ess ^ost of admirers, one Mr. supposed such a splendid specimen of intelligent 
Duncan, a young Anglo-Indian of forty-nine, manhood and gentlemanly bearing would haye been 
su ers much by an absorbing passion for Ellen regarded with more favour, as Suitor for a bright 
btacey. His income is about four thousand pounds girl’s hand, than the sere find yellow M'Duncan. 

, a . “ c ” aS sav 5 < *' k* s pretensions “ I charge you,” cries the lieutenant-governor, 
ady Rockington casts a favourable eye. On his “with having basely attempted to purloin the affec- 
p ysique, and somewhat ancient manners, Miss tions of.my niece, an act on your pan as mean as 
acey ooks askance. Nevertheless Mr. M'Dun- is ungrateful. You have misused, sir, your posi- 
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tion of confidence in this household— shamefully. 
You have acted in a manner unworthy of an officer 
and a gentleman. You—hum!—deserve to be 
cashiered. You—.ha!—are unfit for the service. 
Why don’t you answer me, sir ? Hey ? ” 

Not that ill-starred young Capel has much 
chance of reply, for the words have kept pouring 
forth from the angry old man’s mouth like a veri¬ 
table storm. 

Thus brought to bay, Comet Capel draws him¬ 
self to his full height, as he answers— * 

“ I might, Sir Charles, take refuge in a paltry sub¬ 
terfuge, and tell you that nothing has passed between 
Miss Stacey and myself. It is a fact; and I could 
take my stand upon it. But I will not. I confess 
that I am deeply attached to Miss Stacey. She is the 
love of my life. I have believed also—nay, more, I 
still believe, that she is not indifferent towards me. 
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I cannot be insensible to her kindness of manner. In 
short, there is a sort of free-masonry which tells a 
man when he is loved, and——” 

“You impudent-scoundrel 1” roars Sir Charles, 
giving signs of incipient apoplexy. 

“ Hear me but for a second,” cries Edward Capel. 
“ I admit that I—we—have been guilty of a foolish 
romance. Suffer me to apply the lancet to the 
wound incisively. Sir Charles, I request that you 
will permit me at once to resign my office of aide- 
de-camp, and to join my regiment, which, being 
stationed some four hundred miles away, will 
be sufficiently remote from Miss Stacey. With 
your consent I will leave this place within an 
hour.” 

“ Good,” replies the lieutenant-governor, “ you 
may go.” 

END OF CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


OUR PRESENT NATIONAL EXPENDITURE. 


11Y HENRY FAWCETT. 


IN TWO PARTS—PART THE SECOND. 



S another example of extravagance, 
it may be observed that free 
education, free land, free emi¬ 
gration, and many other simi¬ 
lar schemes are advocated in 
the same speech in 
which the most ardent 
protestations are made 
in favour of reducing ex¬ 
penditure. Has it never 
struck the advocates of 
such opinions that it is 
just as reasonable to 
expect that water will mix with oil, or that the 
lion will lie down with the lamb, as it is to sup¬ 
pose that we can make education, emigration, 
land, and many other things free, and at the 
same time have a reduction of expenditure ? 
Surely it is not imagined that, by simply passing 
an Act of Parliament, many things will be pro¬ 
vided gratuitously which before cost a great deal 
of money. If we had free education, free emi¬ 
gration, and .free land, we should not get these 
things.for nothing; the only change would be 
that, instead of being paid for by individuals, they 
would be paid for by the State, The State having 
to bear these new charges, a larger revenue would 
be required. There would, in fact, be increased 
expenditure and increased taxation. 

The increase of expenditure in our own country 
is so much influenced by that' of neighbouring 
nations, that it is necessary to make some reference 


to the extravagant outlay which is now such a 
marked characteristic of the policy of almost every 
European country. 

Directly any investigation is made into the ex¬ 
penditure of other countries, the extraordinary fact 
is forced upon our attention that, with three or four 
exceptions, every nation in Europe is living greatly 
beyond its means. Each year the revenue so much 
falls short of the expenditure, that an amount of in¬ 
debtedness is being accumulated which it is almost 
appalling to contemplate. This era of extravagant 
expenditure and of reckless borrowing commenced 
about fhe time when the Imperial regime was esta¬ 
blished in France. Various nations then began to 
enter upon a rivalry in military armaments. Not 
only was the numerical strength of almost all the 
European armies greatly increased, but the fore¬ 
most mechanical genius of the age was tempted by 
the offer of large government rewards to devote 
itself to the improvement of various implements of 
war. 

Invention rapidly succeeded invention ; military 
equipments not only became more costly, but 
had constantly to be changed. Military budgets 
consequently soon became so excessive, that the 
ordinary revenue of almost every government had 
to be supplemented by repeated loans in order to 
meet current expenditure. The following figures, 
however, will not only give the most accurate, but 
also by far the most forcible description of what 
has happened in the period to which we refer. 
Within the last twenty-two years France has in- 
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creased her debt (exclusive of the war indemnity to 
Germany) by/370,ooo,ooo; Austria, by / 185,000,000; 
Russia, by £ 200,000,000 ; Italy, by £250,000,000; 
Spain, by/114,000,000'; the new German Empire, 
by £120,000,000 ; and "turkey, by /100,000,000. 

When it is found that in twenty years the aggre¬ 
gate indebtedness of these countries has increased by 
ij,339»ooo,aoo, can it be supposed that, if the system 
be continued much longer, industry will be able to 
struggle against the accumulated burdens it will 
have to bear? * It may, however, be thought that 
England, because her national debt has not been 
lately increased, cannot be prejudicially affected by 
this enormous augmentation of the debts of other 
countries. In the first place it is to be borne in 
mind that, although the rivalry in armaments may 
not have caused England to increase her debt, as 
has been the case in other countries, yet it has 
necessitated her present large expenditure, upon 
which we have already commented. 

But there is another consideration of probably 
greater moment. The £1,339,000,000 which have 
been borrowed since 1850 have been to no small 
extent obtained from England. Scarcely a year 
elapses without Russia, Austria, Italy, Turkey, 
Egypt, and many other countries obtaining a loan 
from England. It is also perfectly well known that 
English capital is largely invested in many foreign 
loans which are not raised in our own money- 
market. Hence it is evident that no inconsiderable 
portion of the capital which is annually accumulated 
in England, instead of being devoted to productive 
industry, is lent to foreign countries, and is unpro- 
ductively consumed in the purchase of warlike 
material, and in the maintenance of soldiers who 
are drawn away from productive employment. 

„ To this circumstance we may, no doubt, partially 
attribute the small increase in the remuneration of 
labour in this country during the last twenty-five 
years, compared with the unprecedented increase 
in national wealth. It is so much our habit to 
assume that the remuneration of labour advances 
pari passu with, ah increase of wealth, that when 
any facts are disclosed at variance with this 
assumption they not only excite surprise, but are 
received with incredulity. 

Any one, however, who examines the statements 
contained in Mr. Brassey’s book on “Work and 
Wages,” will find it impossible to resist the con¬ 
clusion that in many trades there has not been, 
during the period to which we refer, a sufficient 
advance in wages to compensate the labourer for 
the increase in the cost of living, and that in 
scarcely a single case has the advance ifi wages 
been at all proportionate to the increase of national 
wealth. 

The following instances are selected from Mr. 
Brassey’s book, and his authority may be accepted 
with complete confidence, not only because ef his 


great commercial experience, but also because his 
figures have been in every cgse obtained from the 
employers themselves, who are naturally anxious, 
not to understate the earnings of their labourers., 
After saying that since 1852 there has been no 
augmentation, until quite recently, in the wages 
earned by the operatives in the engineering trade, 
he proceeds to verify this assertion by referring to 
the wages earned by the various classes of work¬ 
men employed in the Canada Engineering Works 
at Birkenhead. “The average number of hands 
employed in this establishment is 600, a sufficient 
number to afford a fair opportunity of testing the 
average wages in the mechanical trades throughout 
the country.” 

Average Weekly Wages paid to ^killed Workmen in the 
Canada Works at Birkenhead. 



* 354 . 

• iSfio. 


s. d. 

s. 


Fitters. 

29 0 

30 

O 

Turners. 

*9 4 

=9 

4 

Coppersmiths and Braziers . 

31 6 .. 

30 

0 

Grinders .... 

27 0 

23 

0 

Smiths . + . . . 

31 0 

3 ° 

0 

Koilersmiths .... 

34 0 

36 

0 

Bricklayers .... 

34 0 

34 

0 

Saddlers and Bcltmakers 

36 0 ., 

26 

0 

Forgeinen .... 

36 6 

32 

0 

Painters .... 

24 0 

a 3 

0 

Moulders . . . 

32 0 

31 

6 

Joiners and Patternmakers . 

?8 0 

30 

0 

Boilermakers. . ■ . 

31 6 

3 * 

0 


There has no doubt been a considerable advance 
in wages during the last two or three years; but, 
as previously remarked, industry during this period 
has been stimulated by so many exceptional cir¬ 
cumstances, that the continuance of this com¬ 
mercial prosperity ought not to be too confidently 
calculated upon. 

Amongst the many other trades in which Mr. 
Brassey makes a comparison of the wages earned 
for some years past, the following may be selected- 
From a table compiled by AdmiraTpKing Hall, 
C.B., it appears that the wages paid in the Govern¬ 
ment dock-yard at Sheerness during the years 
1849, i p S9, and 1869 were as follow:— 


Shipwrights 

1849. 
s. d. 

4 0 . 

1859. 
s. d. 

4 6 

1869. 
s. a. 

..46 

Caulkers . 

4 O . 

4 6 

..46 

Forgcmen 

7 0 . 

7 0 

..70 


The wages paid fti private shipbuilding-yards to 
similar workmen were somewhat higher; but it 
must be remembered that those who are employed 
in the Government dock-yards are more certain of 
regular employment. This compensates them to 
some ‘extent for their lower wages, for the ship¬ 
building trade is liable to such severe fluctuations 
that it not unfrequently happens that, in times of 
financial pressure, greater numbers of hands are 
dismissed from the private than from the Govern¬ 
ment yards. 

The building trade is specially alluded to by Mr. 
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Brassey as one in which there has been the most 
marked rise in wages. This is particularly the 
case in London, and in those towns which are 
most rapidly extending. The rise, as is proved by 
the figures quoted by Mr. Brassey, amounts to 25 
or 30 per cent.; but, great as the advance 'appears 
to be, it really represents a very slight increase; in 
the remuneration of labour. 

There has lately been such a considerable 
advance in the price of many articles of ordinary 
consumption, and there has also been so great a 
rise in house rent, that the cost of living is so much 
augmented as to make it probable that an advance 
in wages of 20 per cent., during the period to which 
reference has been made, is quite inadequate to 
effect any decided improvement in the condition 
of the labourer. 

An agricultural labourer in the West of England, 
with whom I have just been conversing, upon being 
asked what wages he is now getting, said, “ I get 
eleven shillings a week now, and I only got nine 
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shillings a week some years since; but everything 
is so dear now that I was just as well off, or better, 
when I had the nine shillings a week." 

I must not be tempted to pursue the subject 
further. No problem in economic science can 
possess more interest and importance, than the 
endeavour to discover how it has come to pass 
that an unprecedented increase in wealth has been 
accompanied by no corresponding improvement 
in the condition of the labourer. The result is no 
doubt due to the combined • influence of many 
causes. 

Amongst these causes, a position of chief pro¬ 
minence ought, doubtless, to be given to the present 
extravagant national expenditure of this and other 
countries. To what an extent might not the 
general well-being of the country be promoted if 
the vast amount of wealth, which we not only 
spend ourselves, but which we lend to other 
countries to be squandered in warlike prepara¬ 
tions, were devoted to productive industry ? 


HESTER MORLEY’S PROMISE. 

BY HESBA STRETTON, 

AUTHOR OF “THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA,” ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER THE NINETEENTH. 

CARL’S CONFESSION. 

Miss WALDRON heard no more of her gift to Hester, 
By one common consent, arrived at by different 
processes, all those who had become acquainted 
with'the circumstance permitted it to drop into ap¬ 
parent oblivion. Hester knew nothing of Annie’s’ 
plan of revenge which had been prematurely nipped; 
and as she never mentioned Miss Waldron’s pre¬ 
sent again, Annie did not care to speak of it. She 
could not but acknowledge that her husband and 
Carl were right when they said that the whole thing 
must be suffered to pass, and that it would be dan¬ 
gerous to make an enemy of Miss Waldron. But 
she was glad Robert knew, exceedingly glad. She 
had no doubt it would come out some day or other 
from his lips, and cover his sister with confusion. 
In the meantime it was very difficult to maintain a 
pleasant and cordial demeanour towards her, when 
she came to see her and Carl so often. 

This action of Miss Waldron had thrown diffi¬ 
culties into the paths of all. To Hester jt made it 
a far from easy task to go to Aston Court, as she 
felt herself compelled to go, in order to finish the 
business arrangements with Mr. Waldron, who had 
insisted upon advancing a sqm of five hundred 
pounds instead of two hundred, which would set 
John Morley dear from his liabilities for about 


| twelve months to come. Robert, on his part, found 
| it so hard to keep this secret, and restrain his wrath, 
! that he was not sorry when some pressing business 
! demanded his presence in London, though it pre¬ 
sented him seeing Hester upon her rare visits to 
his father. 

But for Carl the difficulty was tenfold. He had 
now been pastor of the church at Little Aston for 
more than six months, and Miss Waldron began to 
be impatient at the slowness of his comprehension 
with respect to the marks of preference she showered 
upon him. She had become at last aware of a 
growing coldness in Annie Grant’s manner, which 
was at once unaccountable and unpardonable, see¬ 
ing that both Grant and Carl were under the pa¬ 
tronage 6f hei; family. She could not brook any 
caprices in her inferiors ; but it was necessary to 
overlook those of Annie Grant, on account of Carl, 
whose study she could not invade if she had any 
serious disagreement with his sister. Her attach¬ 
ment for the young, handsome, and eloquent mini¬ 
ster was growing into a folly, for the sake of which 
she was ready to sacrifice arfy pique, or endure any 
coolness from Annie. She fostered a hope, gather¬ 
ing strength every day, that Carl would at length 
take courage to woo the wealthy and eminent 
daughter of his patron. On his part, Carl, without 
Annie’s aid, perhaps, would have been no slower 
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fhsyp any other young man to understand her tokens 
of preference; but they were no pleasure to him. 
How to act he did not know. He was most anxious 
to put an end to them; but he did not at all see 
how it could be done. His delicate reverence for 
womanhood, and his dignified sense of duty as a 
pastor, imposed upon him the task of setting her 
to rights as soon as possible. He felt that their 
present intercourse hampered him and made him 
falter in many of his duties; and he waited with 
impatience some opportunity for gently and consi¬ 
derately dispelling her illusion. The opportunity 
arrived at last 

“ You regard me as a sister, Carl ?” Miss Waldron 
said one evening as they crossed the park together, 
in the dusk, after she had stayed so long at Grant’s 
house as to be afraid to return home alone. She i 
had of late relinquished her strong-mindedness. 

“ Certainly,” answered Carl somewhat absently. ! 

“ Then you ought to tell me of my faults,” she 
said plaintively ; “ I know I have so many faults, 
and by this time you must have discovered them. 
Poor dear old Mr* Watson used to say he could 
not see any; but you have keener sight than he 
had, Carl.” 

She dropped her eyes, and half turned away her 
face, lest Carl's keen sight should read her thoughts 
too plainly. 

How I would conquer any fault you pointed 
out! ” she continued, with effusion. “ Oh, this 
would be true friendship 1 I should like you to tell 
me all you think of me. Could you not tell me all 
you think of me, dear Carl ?” 

“lam afraid I should offend you,” said Carl in 
a lbw voice, the lone of which she misunderstood. 

“ Oh, no ! you could not offend me,” she replied ; 
“ it would be impossible 1 Oh, Carl! you don’t know 
how I should love the truth from your lips. Some¬ 
times while you are preaching I wonder if anybody 
can attain to the standard you set before us. Do 
you know anybody who is even striving after it, 
Carl?” 

“ Yes, one,” he answered. 

“And who is that one ?" she asked with a beat¬ 
ing heart; “ is it yourself, dear Carl ?” 

“ Not even myself,” he said gravely; “ I think 
my standard is simply this : ‘ If any jnan will come 
after me, let him deny hiptself, and take,,up his 
cross daily and follow me.* I dare not say that I 
have attained to this forgetfulness of self, this daily 
cross.” a 

“ But who then is the one that does ?” demanded 
Miss Waldron. * 

“ Hester Morley,” answered Carl, with a secret 
exultation and great gladness of spirit. 

Miss Waldron felt herself pierced through with 
this poignant shaft. She half withdrew her hand 
from Cari's arm j but he, with an involuntary sym¬ 
pathy for the pain he had indicted, pressed it closer 


to his side; and with a fresh hope she laid it again 
more firmly and heavily upon its resting-place. 

“ I can tell you ” he said rapidly, “ what I can 
say to no one else, with what delight I have 
watched Hester. She*is more than what I once 
dreamed of women in my college days. My 
dreams were poor and vague. ’ I did not know then 
what a woman’s heart is.” 

“And you love her?” murmured Miss„Waldron. 

“ Yes,” he answered, lifting his hat from his head, 
with an instinctive gesture of reverence. “ I love 
Hester as I love all that is good and true and 
lovely. I should be blind and foolish if I could do 
otherwise.” 

“ Hester Morley!” cried Miss Waldron in a 
voice of anguish ; “ and I warned you against her!” 

“ If 1 had received a thousand warnings,” said 
Carl, “ it would have been the same.” 

“ And you have proposed to her ! ” she exclaimed 
—“ you are engaged to her ? ” 

“ No,” he replied ; “ I do not know that I shall 
ever tell her that I love her. She has another 
suitor, far above me, who has perhaps won her 
love. If Hester is not tempted by your brother’s 
riches, I shall ask her to share my poverty.” 

“ My brother 1 ” ejaculated Miss Waldron. 

“Yes,” he said; “you told me yourself that lie 
met her clandestinely. I know that he formed an 
attachment for her many months ago.” 

“ Do you suppose that Robert Waldron, of Aston 
Court, could ever marry John Morlcy’s daughter ? ” 
she asked bitterly. 

Ctrl did not answer, and she walked beside him 
for some minutes in silence, striving to keep down 
the passion which would fain have found vent. 
She could not conceal from herself the reason of 
this confidence reposed in her before he had owned 
his love to Hester herself. He had detected the 
sentiments which she had cherished for him. He, 
the unknown, penniless, friendless student, chosen 
by herself, put into his living by her hand, had dis¬ 
covered that she loved him—and rejected her ! 
She knew very well that she had not attempted to 
hide her affection for him; but her mortification was 
none the less bitter. 

“ I do not ask you to keep my secret,” said Carl 
gently. “ I do not know that I wish it to be a secret. 
If it were not that I have promised to leave Hester 
unbiassed, if my honour was not pledged to do so, 
I should have asked John Morley for his daughter 
before this. Not that we could marry at present— 
we are both young—but that I might have the 
right to help her, that we might help each other, to 
bear the sorrows of life.” 

His voice, which had been calm at first, faltered 
as he uttered the last sentence, and fell into such a 
tone of tenderness that Miss Waldron felt as if she 
could not bear to hear him speak another word. 
4.t that moment, for the first time in her life, she 
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felt old. These two young creatures, Carl who was 
ten years her junior, and Hester whom she had 
scarcely ceased to consider as a child, stood before 
her for an instant in a separate world of youth and 
glory. How warm and bright and joyous was the 
youth she had left behind her 1 She felt herself sud- 
denly at a great disadvantage. She was a thing 
laid aside, a being passed by, while Hester rejoiced 
in a wealth which no money could ever purchase. 
She shivered at the thought of being old. A des¬ 
perate struggle was going on in her mind. Only 
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all I know. John Morley is in imminent danger 
of bankruptcy and disgrace. In Tact, but for my 
father he would have been a bankrupt already.” 

It was Carl’s turn to'feel a painful contraction of 
the heart. If John Morley bad surrendered his 
ancient resentment sO fat as to suffer himself to be 
saved from bankruptcy by, the Waldrons, could k 
■be anything else but a sign of what must be the end? 
He had never before chafed at bis narrow means; 
but now, as be compared his own salary of one hun¬ 
dred and fifty pounds—for fifty pounds had been 



one thing was clear to her—she must bear herself 
bravely before Carl. 

“You have taken me a little by surprise,” she 
said; “ yet, now I come to think of it, nothing could 
be more natural. You recollect I predicted some¬ 
thing ^ike this. Hestef is of your own age, and 
your own rank in life; you could not look much 
higher. She is the only girl in our congregation 
who is your equal by birth and education; the 
others, no doubt, are somewhat beneath you. I 
wish, for your sake, that John Morley was not so 
greatly involved in difficulties.” 

“ 1 know they are poor,” said Carl. 

“ Worse than that," continued Miss Waldron. 
“ After your confidence, I feci justified in telling you 


added to it since the old pastor’s death—with the 
large income of Robert Waldron, he felt that life 
was very unequal. Almost any passionate emotion 
makes man long for that lost equality which is, 
perhaps, part of the forfeit for the original sin of 
ambition. It seemed preposterous to Carl that 
Robert should ’receive monthly twice his annual 
income. Set them down in circumstances on a 
perfect level, and see which would prove himself the 
better man! But now, because he could rescue 
Hester and her father from poverty and disgrace, 
he would no doubt attain his end, and Hester would 
be lost to him. 

“ Miss Waldron,” he said, after a long pause, “ I 
do not suppose I shall ever tell Hester of my love. 
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It Seems to me as if she will .newer belong to me.. 
But I shall never ldve any other woman as I love^ 
her. If John Morley were branded for the,vilest of 
crimes in the face of the whole world, she would 
Still be the woman I love.” 

“ it is an infatuation I” muttered Miss Waldron, 
"between her teeth. . 

“ Perhaps so,” he answered calmly,“ but it is an 
infatuation sweeter than any pleasure 1 ever tasted.” 

“ You are not the devoted servant of God I thought 
you,” she Said austerely. 

“ I trust I am his servant,” replied Carl, with 
increasing calmness; “ and I hope that every day 
will find me more devoted to his service. But he 
does not require me to be blind. If he should give 
Hester to me, 1 would take her as his most precious 
gift. But if not, what else can I do but submit my¬ 
self to his will?” 

Miss Waldron did not answer, but she withdrew 
her hand finally from his arm. Carl understood 
the significant action, and felt sorry for it; but 
he fancied that her good sense, if not her religion, 
could at least establish peace between them in the 
course of a few days. It was most desirable that 
he should continue to be on friendly terms with the 
most influential woman belonging to his church. 

believed firmly in her goodness still, though he 
had sounded the shallowness of her mind: and 
it did not occur to him that she might nurse her 
jealousy and disappointment into revenge. Jn 
silence they completed their walk ; and when Miss 
Waldron .dismissed him coldly, without asking him 
to go in, he turned away a little sorrowful for her, 
but not in the least apprehensive for himself. 

Miss Waldron was doomed to receive a second 
blow the same night, almost as severe as the first. 
Before she had time to yield to the passion which 
Carl’s confession had awakened, her father entered 
the room where she was still sitting, with her bon¬ 
net and shawl on, in an apathetic state of bewilder¬ 
ment. Mr. Waldron -was growing impatient for the 
success of his schemes, while Robert was hanging 
back from the fatal moment which must decide the 
future relationship between himself and Hester. It 
was all in vain that his, father reminded him that 
faint heart never won fair lady. There was one 
memory which always made his heart faint, when¬ 
ever he thought of asking for the hand of John 
Morley’s daughter. Mr. Waldron resolved at last 
to consult his daughter. If she, the infallible oracle 
of the house, could be won over to his side, Robert 
would surely lay aside his fears. 

“ My dear,” he said, “ it is probable that Robert 
will at last consent to marry. • It is what we have 
both desired for years. You have never given me 
a moment’s uneasiness; but for him I am still 
anxious. To marry a religious woman might be the 
salvation of his souL For what says the apostle ?— 

* 'the unbelieving husband is sanctified by the wife. ’ ” 


As he uttered the familiar quotation, conscience car¬ 
ried back his memory to the day when he and his 
old pastowhad gone to expostulate with J ohn Morley 
upon his approaching marriage. But this case, he 
said to himself, was altogether different. His son, 
though not a professed member, was as it were in 
the porch of the church, and needed only Hester’s 
hand to guide him into its inner sanctuary. 

14 Robert#” he continued, after a scarcely percep¬ 
tible pause, “ loves a girl, beautiful, well educated, 
and pious. She has, it is true, neither money nor 
position; but these are mere Occidents of life, of 
which Christian people should make no account. 
I have been accused of pride, $md looking down 
upon the other members of tfie church as our 
inferiors. This marriage will be a fresh link be¬ 
tween us.” 

He spoke with the air of a sovereign who makes 
some great concessions to his people. Miss Wal¬ 
dron preserved an ominous silence, but she lifted 
herself up, and raised her head, to hear what was 
coming nex^. 

“ Yes,” he said, “Robert is in love with Hester 
Morley; and he has my full approbation and con¬ 
sent. It will, heal old wounds, and make atone¬ 
ment for the past. You know Hester well; she has 
been almost like your own child. You will give her 
a sister’s welcome, Sophia.” It waS an uncommon 
occurrence for her father to pronounce her name, 
and he did it in a softened voice. But Miss Wal¬ 
dron did not catch the softening of the tone, nor 
her name, as she rose majestically from her chair, 
with a dull gleam in her eyes, and her lips working 
with a passion now too strong to control, 

“ Never 3 ” she exclaimed ; “ if you are, become a 
fool, and Robert an idiot, I shall retain my sense of 
what is fitting and right. Never will I consent to 
look upon Hester.Morley as my sister." 

She shuddered • at the bare mention of such a 
thing; and casting a frown at her father which filled 
him with dismay, she sailed out of the room with 
an air of dignity that concealed how crushed and 
wounded her spirit had been that day. 

CHAPTER THE TWENTIETH. 

HESTER AT THE HALL. 

OPPOSITION had always been congenial to Mr. 
Waldron. He had enjoyed pressing towards any 
object through a whole host of opponents, and then 
watching them gradually reconcile themsdVfes to a 
measure which they had done their utmost to pre¬ 
vent. But his daughter’s positive and active anta¬ 
gonism to his scheme made him feel vexed and 
hnhappy. He did not think for a moment of giving 
it up; but he had reckoned, upon Miss Waldron’s 
feminine penetration, and upon the interest and 
affection of long standing which he supposed to 
exist between her and Hester. He was very far 
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indeed from divining the mixed' motives which were j 
at war in his daughter’s mind. ' v 
Miss Waldron herself, with all her loftg practice 
in analysing her own inne| life, could not dissect 
her present feelings, but for the time gave herself 
up to uncontrolled passion. Her closet, that night 
and the next day, could have told of a very dif¬ 
ferent scene to. the usually calm and self-complacent 
devotions of its mistress. The whole circle, 
Hester, .Carl, Grant and his wife, were her depen¬ 
dents and inferiors,' yet she Ijiad no power to 
punish them. Had She no power ? She would 
think about it. ' 

The business transactions which had brought 
Hester occasionally to Ast^n Court were now con¬ 
cluded. John Morley had received a loan from 
Mr. Waldron upon a mortgage, and had spent a 
portion df it at once in paying the most pressing of 
his creditors; but the tide of debt was still mount¬ 
ing, and would soon overflow this feeble break¬ 
water. Secretly it was upon John Morley’s poverty 
that both Mr. Waldron and Robert built their 
hopes : a more sandy foundation than either of them 
expected. The future to be offered to Hester was 
so dazzling compared to her present lot, so far be¬ 
yond anything her most daring girlish fancies could 
have dreamed, that they counted upon awakening 
her ambition. It was incredible that a position 
which would, be eagerly snatched at by many a 
well-born and wealthy family, could be rejected by 
the daughter of a man hopelessly involved in busi¬ 
ness embarrassments. Looking at it in this light, 
Mr. Waldron felt satisfied that Hester would gladly 
become Robert’s wife. Going round to the other 
side, and regarding the projected marriage with 
the purged and enlightened eyes of a Christian 
man who knows this world to* be no more than 
the training school for eternity, a chilly .doubt 
crept over him that she could not be tempted by 
all the grandeur and ease they could offer to her. 

Robert Waldron was growing hungry for a sight 
of Hester. Strange to say, though he had haunted 
old madame’s garret, to his own imminent danger 
and her uncontrollable terror— for Lawson had 
begun to dart in home at all sorts of unexpected 
moments—be had never happened to come across 
Hester. He had found it impossible to stay long 
away from Little Aston, and since his return not 
a day had passed without his paying ja. visit to 
madame. But the little one did not come to see 
her so often, said madame; on the contrary, 
she sent to invite her to visit her ih her own 
home, which was much more triste than her little 
garret 

But the chance came at last—the hour so long 
waited for. The very marning after Miss Waldron’s 
defiance of her father’s wishes, Hester felt bbliged 
to pay her last visit to Aston Court—a visit of 
gratitude rather than of business. She had still no 


special desire to avoid meeting Robert. Her large 
girlish heart embraced him, dfe it did her father 
and Rose, in a warmth of pity and sorrow which 
could never make, her feel indifferent to him. They 
were all three lost- in a labyrinth, where they wan¬ 
dered solitarily and in toilsome paths; and she, 
looking on with tearful eyes, longed to lead them 
back to a resting-place. 

She found Mr. Waldron, 4 s she,had hoped,.akme, 
and she uttered her thanks in few but expressive 
words.' She told him that the sum, he had ad¬ 
vanced would meet theii expenses for the next half- 
year. 

“ And what after that ? ” asked Mr. Waldron in 
a tone of anxiety. 

“ I can scarcely tell,” answered Hester, with a 
smile faltering between fear and courage; “ I am 
not afraid—not very much afraid, at least. Some¬ 
thing may happen before then.” 

“ You would do anything for your father’s sake, 
Hester?” he said. 

“ Anything,” she repeated fervently ; “ only show 
me what I can do, and I will do it." 

Mr. Waldron took both her hands into his, and 
looked with marvellous gentleness into her pale 
face, with its faint smile. 

“ My dear child,” he said, “ I have a plan in my 
mind for you which would set your father free from 
his difficulties, and place you both in a position 
above care of any kind. You are a brave good girl, 
and I love you like a daughter. You could trust 
yourself in my hands, Hester ? ’’ 

“Yes,” she answered, lifting her eyes to his, 
inquiringly. 

“Stay here a few minutes,” he added; “I am 
not quite ready to tell you my plan yet,” 

He went away, leaving her in the room which 
she remembered to have first entered with Rose. 
The great life-size portraits of Luther and Melanc- 
thon gazed down steadily upon her from the wall, 
as they had done when she looked up wonderingly 
to them as a little child. The recollection was 
more vivid and sad than usual, for she had left 
Rose in a paroxysm of vain remorse in her poor 
refuge. She recalled their meeting with Robert in 
the park the first time she had ever seen him, and 
the light, gay, fine air of happiness which to her 
eyes had surrounded both him and Rose. Hester’s 
face had assumed again its pallor and care, which 
had almost vanished for a little while; and she 
looked once more like a blanched and frail flower 
which has grown up without sunshine. When Mr. 
Waldron left her, she leaned back in her chair, and 
closed her eyes with a languor to which she would 
not yield in any one’s presence ; and so absorbed 
did she grow in her melancholy thoughts, that she 
did not hear the opening of the door, as it turned 
almost noiselessly upon its hinges. 

END OF CHAPTER TH* TWENTIETH. 
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A SCENE IN CAIRO. 

BY WILLIAM GILBERT. 



Sag/MONG the many reformations 
~ carried out in the domestic 
administration of Egypt during 
the sovereignty „of the present 
Khedive, one of the most 
praiseworthy, yet perhaps the 
least known, is the vast im¬ 
provement which has been 
effected in female medical edu¬ 
cation. Strange as it may 
appear, in this respect at least the en¬ 
lightenment or civilisation of modern 
Egypt is vastly superior to our own ; and the com¬ 
parison will hold good not only as respects the 
general public, but the majority of the medical pro-_ 
fession as welL 

While in England the Faculty, as a rule, have set 
their faces against the admission of women into the 
profession, the doctors in Egypt have not only en¬ 
couraged them to study medicine, at least as far as 
the diseases of women and children are concerned, 
but, with the approbation of the Khedive, have 
drawn out and established for them a curriculum 
of professional education, including chemistry, 
botany, physiology, and female anatomy, which 
are carried to a degree fully on a par with a pass 
examination at Apothecaries’ Hall, in London. 

The result of this has been that, while in Lon¬ 
don a large proportion of the women of the work¬ 
ing classes, and nineteen out of twenty of the 
female paupers in our workhouses, are attended by 
women whose principal recommendation among the 
medical profession seems to be that they have re¬ 
ceived no scientific education whatever, in Cairo, 
even among the lowest population, the women and 
children are attended by well-instructed female 
practitioners. These, in point of ability and devo¬ 
tion to their particular branch of the profession, 
will perhaps not be inferior to the average male 
practitioner in any part of the world. 

My attention was first called to this subject about 
two year* since. When dining ofte day at the 
table-cTh$ie in Shepherd’s Hotel, Cairo, I accident¬ 
ally seated myself beside a French gentleman, 
Dr. X——, who, 1 shortly found, had resided some 
twenty years in Egypt, and was a member of the 
Viceroy’s Army Medical Staff. 

The conversation turned on the state of the medi¬ 
cal profession \n V.gypx, in the course of which he 
adverted to the extreme difficulties which attended 
the introduction of the study of medicine into the 
country; this not solely arising, as was erroneously 
imagined, from the fatalism which forms so vast a 
portion of the Mohammedan creed, but from tbe 


great aversion they had to allow male medical 
practitioners to attend their families. 

Indeed, so great was their repugnance to a system 
of the kind, that when, during the Viceroyalty of 
Mohammed Ali, the attempt was made to establish 
a medical school after tbe European fashion, so de¬ 
termined were the Mussulmans to refuse all medical 
aid for their families, that it was at first feared the 
attempt would prove abortive. 

The small-pox, however, at the commencement 
of Clot Bey's endeavours to form a medical staff, 
broke out with great violence in Cairo, and all 
efforts of the native doctors to control it proved 
even more ineffectual than usual on occasions of 
the kind. The Mohammedans, when the disease 
broke out in their families, dreading the visits of 
the medical men, concealed the fact with so much 
tenacity, that at last the epidemic reached such 
terrible proportions as to necessitate very stringent 
measures being adopted to suppress it. 

An order was given that every house should be 
visited by the medical men (principally French) 
attached to the Government.Staff. Against this 
order the inhabitants rebelled, and some of tbe 
medical men who attempted to enter the most 
populous and infected portions of the town were 
severely maltreated. 

Mohammed Ali suppressed these rebellious symp¬ 
toms in a very energetic, though perhaps somewhat 
too “ Turkish ” a manner. The morning after the 
news of the disturbance had reached him, the 
quarter of the town in which it had occurred was 
surrounded by the troops of the Viceroy. The 
Chief of the Police established in the centre a 
court of inquiry, and a multitude of the rioters were 
brought before him. Of these he hanged six on the 
spot, and bastinadoed fifty others with so much 
severity that they were obliged to be carried out of 
his presence. This energetic proceeding had the 
result of calming the disturbance for the time, and 
things went on more smoothly for the future. 

Still, in spite of despotic ordinances and severe 
police regulations, the Mussulmans continued their 
prejudice against male medical practitioners at¬ 
tending their wives and families. This state of 
things continued till the accession of the pre^pnt 
Khedive, when, on the suggestion of J 3 urgui£res 
Bey, the present head of the medical staff in Egypt, 
a school was established for midwives. In this 
they were to pass through a regulated course of 
study before they should be allowed to practise, 
and that of sufficient severity to insure for the 
-female population of Egypt a proper and scienti¬ 
fically educated body of women, capable of taking, 
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in all cases excepting those of extreme severity, the 
medical charge of their own sex. 

I was so much interested in the description my 
friend gave me of the medical profession in Egypt, 
that when he was about to leaVe I ventured to ask 
him whether it would be possible for me to obtain 
more information on the subject 

“ Certainly," he replied; “ I shall be most happy 
to give you any you may require, and you can at 
once have a‘good opportunity of judging by your 
own experience of the manner in which these 
women are educated, and the value their services 
are to the community at large. To-morrow the 
examination of those who have passed through 
their course of study will take place in the school 
of medicine attached to the Great Hospital. If you 
would like to be present, I can assure you there will 
be no difficulty ; or If you have any diffidence on 
the subject, I shall be happy to conduct you there, 
as 1 intend being present at the examinations.” 

I willingly accepted his offer, and he promised to 
call on me the next morning and conduct me to 
the Hospital. 

Dr. X-was punctual to his appointment, and 

the next day two donkeys (after the fashion of the 
Caireenes) having been provided for us, we started 
off for the Great Hospital, which was about a mile 
and a half distant from the hotel. On the way 

Dr. X-gave me a considerable insight into the 

medical municipal organisation of Cairo, which, in 
many respects, might be copied with a good deal 
of benefit by the municipal authorities of London. 
Cairo, he told me, was divided into ten toumni or 
districts, situated at equal distances, each of them 
having a public dispensary, to which were attached 
a physician, a surgeon, an apothecary, and a certifi¬ 
cated female attendant; so that no person could be 
seized with illness, or receive any accident, but 
medical attendance of the best class might be ob¬ 
tained in less than five minutes. If the cases are of 
no great importance, they are relieved and sent to 
their own homes; but if of any considerable severity, 
the patients are forwarded to the Great Hospital. 

Every evening the number of accidents, births, or 
cases of sudden illness calling for assistance from 
the professors of the toumni, which have taken place 
during the last four-and-twenty hours, are forwarded 
to the central office, where they are registered. 
Once a week was set apart for vaccination cases, 
when women from all parts of Cairo brought their 
children to be vaccinated. 

“You would do well," continued Dr. X——, “ to at¬ 
tend at one of these toumni, at Boulac for example” 
(the Southwark of Cairo), “for the cases there are 
more numerous than in any other. There are fre¬ 
quently to be seen between two and three hundred 
of these women attending with their babies, some 
for the purpose of vaccination, others for the doctor 
to see the arms of those already operated upon, 
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to ascertain how they are progressing, and others 
again to receive the certificate that the cure is 
completed ■ satisfactorily. The women" appear to 
have the highest respect for these certificates, and 
preserve them with great care. They consWer them 
as a sort of amulet or charm, which will jpnsserVe 
the child from misfortune or accident* 

We continued chatting in this manner till wehad 
arrived at the entrance court of an immense 
building situated on tbe banks of the Nile. After 
passing through one quadrangle, we entered a 
second, in which we found the military band of the 
Viceroy arranged round their music-stands, ap¬ 
parently waiting for an order to commence playing. 
We now entered the amphitheatre of the school of 
medicine, which was already tolerably crowded. 

On a sort of dais or throne sat the President of 
the Medical Staff of Egypt, and Head Physician 
to the Viceroy, Burguiferes Bey. Before him was 
a table, on which were three vases, and below on 
the floor of the amphitheatre was a long table, on 
which lay a skeleton and several herbs. 

I inquired of my conductor what the vases con¬ 
tained, and he told me there were in them a num¬ 
ber of slips of paper containing questions to be 
asked. In one vase were those on botany and ma¬ 
teria medica; in another, questions on anatomy, 
j especially of the female subject; and the third, on 
diseases of women and children. A certain num¬ 
ber of these questions would be drawn out at 
hazard from each vase, and the candidates expected 
to answer them. After each department had been 
gone through, the question was put to the council of 
physicians for their decision as to the correctness 
of the replies, each in his turn being invited to ask 
any question he pleased on the subject under con¬ 
sideration. 

To the right of the president was a sort of log- 
gione or box, in which sat a dozen or fifteen elderly 
men, with turbans, wearing an amount of stolid 
gravity on their countenances, greatly at variance 
with the intelligence marked on the faces of the 
medical men present. I inquired of my conductor 
who those grave-looking men might be. He told 
me they were the principal ulemas, or priests, of 
the different mosques in Cairo, and that they 
attended on the present occasion to show their 
respect and approval of female medical education. 

I at first thought the reverend gentlemen were 
somewhat out of place at an examination of the 
kind, but the idea then occurred to me that the 
same objection might be made to my own presence, 
so I made no remark on tbe subject 

Behind the medical council, who were seated in 
a semi-circle at a little distance from the table, 
were a number of medical students, and others 
tempted by curiosity to be present on the occasion; 
and behind these again, on the top row of benches 
lining the wall, were same sixteen or eighteen 
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Women, but whether old or young, handsome or 
ugly, it was impossible to say, for they, all wore the 
long, white, opaque veil, leaving their eyes only 
visible, while their persons were covered with long, 
loose, black silk dresses. On remarking to my con¬ 
ductor the singular uniformity in their, dress, he 
told me it was their habitual costume, and moreover 
that when called out to attend any case they always 
rode on donkeys with red saddle-cloths, so that the 
mission they were bound on should be known, and 
all persons make way for them—a practice which, 
though adopted voluntarily, is as faithfully respected 
as if it had been an order from the police. 

Burgui&res Bey having made a sign that the ex¬ 
amination should commence, one of the candidates 
was led down to a space in front of the table. To 
judge of her appearance, as before stated, was im¬ 
possible. The only conclusion I arrived at (though 
I afterwards heard she was twenty years of age) was 
that she was a Nubian, and this from the coal-black 
colour of her hands, the only portion of her visible. 
The examination commenced by a series of ques¬ 
tions on the anatomy of the female subject, especially 
on osteology and myology, or to speak, in more 
common phraseology, on the bones and muscles. 
After the first question, which had been drawn from 
the vase by the president, had been satisfactorily 
answered, each of the council in turn put others to 
her. Although the questions and answers being in 
Arabic were unknown to pie, the pupil seemed to 
answer all to the perfect satisfaction of her ques : 
tioners, and with an amount of aplomb fully equal 
to that of any self-assured pupil passing an examina¬ 
tion at the College of Surgeons in London. These 
questions, which lasted about twenty minutes, being 
over, she was next examined on the diseases of 
women and children, and the different operations 
which might coipe under her notice; the whole of 
which were answered in as satisfactory a manner as 
those on anatomy. 

The president now rose and drew from the vase 
a question on materia medica. This she answered 
equally well, and the Subject was then taken up by 
the professors, and her medical examination was 
concluded. Before, however, putting the question 
of her admission to the vote, Burguifcrcs Bey asked 
if she would like to pass an examination in any 
foreign language. She might do so if she pleased, 
but it was not compulsory. She immediately 
selected French, and a professor of the French 
language being present then wrote on a slate— 

Le premier dei>oir de Villve est de gardcr, touts 
so vie, unc profonde gratitude pour ses mattres. 

This phrase she translated anc^ianalysecl word 
for word in the most perfect manner, and’was ex¬ 
amined on other subjects connected with the French 
language and literature, all of which she answered 
with so pure an accent, and in such correct grammar, 
as to call forth the compliments of all present. 


The question was now put by the president as to 
her reception into the Faculty of Medicine, The 
unanimous decision was that she should be received 
into the obstetric branch of the profession, and was 
entitled to the customary honours for the examina¬ 
tion. I was on the point of asking my companion 
what those honours . were, when the military band 
outside the building commenced playing the 
Egyptian national air with such vigour as to drown 
my voice, and I was obliged to rest* till it con¬ 
cluded. I then inquired what were the honours to 
which the candidate was entitled.' * 

“ You have just heard them,” he replied. * 

“ Heard what ?” I asked. 

“ The ’honours offered to her. Whenever a 
woman passes an examination in a satisfactory 
manner, the Viceroy's military band, stationed there 
for the purpose, plays the Egyptian national air in 
her honour.” ' . 

I thought a better method might have been intro¬ 
duced, and one more appropriate to the subject, 
but I kept my opinion to myself. 

Another student was nbw called down, who, 
judging from the lighter colour of her hands, was 
probably a Copt. The same formalities were again 
gone through, she passing her scientific exatnina- 
nation as satisfactorily as the former. When asked 
whether she would like to pass the examination in 
any other language she selected Italian, and al¬ 
though it would hardly be correct to state that she 
succeeded as well as the Nubian did in French, it 
was, after all, very creditable. When reading, she 
translated very fluently into Arabic, but somewhat 
halted in her conversation. * 

We were now invited by the president to leave 
the school and partake of some ' refreshment, which 
had been set out for us in a large hall in the building. 

The repast was in every respect of a purely Egyp¬ 
tian style, unmixed with any French or Russian 
refinements. There were eight tables in thfe hall, 
at each of which were seated guests. A roast 
lamb was first placed on the table, and a knife. 
From this each guest in succession cut off a portion 
and put it „n his plate, leaving the knife on the 
dish for the use ot his neighbour. Pieces of bread 
were also placed beside each person, to be used in¬ 
stead of vegetables, our fingers doing the duty of 
knives and forks. The lamb was then removed 
from the table, and servants bearing large brazen 
dishes with water, and a towel, attended qp that 
we might wash our hands. A pilau with rice was 
then placed on the table, which was taken from the 
dish with a large spoon, and eaten with the fingers 
on the bread, somewhat in the fashion of, the tren- 
choirs or pieces of bread which, some three or four 
centuries back, used to take the part of plates in 
England. The same ceremony of washing hands 
was again gone through, and .then some other dish 
placed before us, and so on, till at last the president 
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gave the signal for,us to return to the araphi- 
theatre. 

On entering the amphitheatre I asked the president 
in what manner the school for female medical 
practitioners was supported. He told, me it was 
supported entirely by the liberality of the present 
Viceroy, who, among other improvements he had 
made in Mussulman manners*, had endeavoured to 
raise as much as possible the status of women— 
about as glaring an innovation as could possibly be 
imagined at the time of tire Bey's arrival in Egypt. 

“ It was then," he continued, “almost an im¬ 
possibility to find in the harem a princess who 
could sign her own name, or know one letter from 
another. Now, on the contrary, there are several 
who, if not educated on a par, with the ladies of 
England and France, can at any rate pass muster 
in any intelligent society in the world. His 
highness has a great respect for English educa¬ 
tion, and an English governess is now always in 
the palace, for the purpose of teaching the children 
and superintending' their education. He further 
intends having industrial schools for the children 
of the working classes, wherein they may be taught 
not only to read and write, but also the different 
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household duties necessary to make them fitting 
helpmates of the male portion of the Mussulman 
working classes, and that they might be. introduced 
as servants into private families—a necessity in 
Cairo every day becoming greater; the richer por¬ 
tion of the community, in consequence of the sup¬ 
pression of the slave trade, being obliged to seek 
for hired labour to perform the household duties. 
But here a singular difficulty arises. The Caireeae 
female children are exceedingly precocious, and 
although very intelligent, have a great dislike to 
work in private houses, looking forward ratlier to 
establish themselves in life as wives to the working 
men, than to attend on others. . 

The candidates having now taken their places, 
the examination again commenced. All passed 
in a satisfactory manner, some remarkably so, 
several having the military band playing the na¬ 
tional air in their honour. About one-half passed 
examinations in foreign languages, most of them 
choosing French, a few Italian, but none English. 
Altogether the school was one not only of great 
interest, but which, to a certain degree, casts a 
considerable stain on the assumed superiority and 
civilisation of our own country. * 


ODD PAINS AND PENALTIES. 




HE fool’s-cap is obsolete, at least 
it is to be hoped so, for what¬ 
ever wc may think about the 
infliction of physical pain as a 
punishment (and to the majority 
of those who have the manage¬ 
ment of boys laid upon them, 
it appears not only legitimate 
but beneficial), there can be 
little doubt that it is a mistake to employ ridicule 
for educational purposes. What, for example, could 
be more injudicious than the discipline of a lady 
who kept a first-class girls’^chool some ten years 
ago, and made her untidy pupils carry their boots 
slung round their necks when they went out ? 

Public shame is not reformatory, it only hardens. 
The child who was often advertised as a fool would 
soon accept the position, and act up to the cha¬ 
racter. It is the same with criminals : if you werq. 
to braqd a thief on the forehead, a thief he must 
remain till the end of the chapter, 

I am speaking, of course,, of our own age and 
country; for upon no subject is it so rash to dog¬ 
matise as upon punishment In the case of people 
who are degraded, so far as their finer feelings are 
concerned, by tyrannical institutions, an amount of 
exposure and obloquy which would ruin the moral 
sense of a freeman for ever, may merely rouse a 
wholesome sense of shame. . All depends upon the 


thickness of the skin ; the turpentine blister which 
would flay a - man, only acts as a gentle irritant 
upon a bullock. 

* Yet it is not so very long ago since punishments 
which were principally calculated to hold the 
offender up to ridicule were so rife in England, 
that one might, almost suspect that they were in¬ 
tended to amuse the people, in the days when there 
were no comic periodicals, rather than to deter 
from the offence. For instance, few villages were 
without their cucking-stools, or ducking-stools, for 
scolds, one hundred and fifty years ago. Nay, the 
Chelmsford Chronicle for April 10th, iSoj, contains* 
the following paragraph 

“ Last week a woman, notorious for*her vocifera¬ 
tion, was indicted for a common scold at Kingston; 
and the facts being fully proved, she was sentenced 
to receive the old punishment of being ducked, 
which was accordingly executed upon her in the 
Thames by the proper officers, in a ebair preserved 
in the town for that purpose; and as if to' prove 
the justice of the court’s sentence, on her return 
from the water’s side she fell upon one of her 
acquaintance, without provocation, with tongue, 
tooth, arid nail.” 

The drunkard’s cloak was a barrel with holes m 
the top and sides, through which the intemperate 
man’s head and arms were passed,.and in this 
helpless condition he was obliged to walk through 
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the streets of the town, the sport of the idle boys. 
The Chinese have a similar punishment 
1 A seat in the stocks cannot have been pleasant* 
for a proud and retiring disposition; but apart - 
from the moral element, the severity of the punish¬ 
ment must have varied somewhat unduly with the 
time of year. On a fine but cloudy . July day, a 
philosophic culprit, who, bad no personal enemies 
in his village, might have borne his sentence with 
considerable equanimity, solacing himself, per¬ 
chance, by watching the fluctuations of a cricket 
match in progress on the green ; while in a frosty, 
February, with a keen north-east wind blowing,. 
Riccabocca himself would have found the hour of 
his release a weary while in striking. 

To stand the pillory must have been an ex¬ 
ceedingly humiliating as well as exasperating 
punishment , .A man could not well be placed in 
a more ludicrous position than with his head and 
hands protruding through holes exactly fitting 
them, and his body hid away behind the planking. 
Flies might wander about his nose and ears; gnats 
might sting him without his being able to drive 
them off, save perchance by .a. hideous grimace, 
which would only *dislodge the tormentors for an 
instant, while it added considerably to the grotesque 
absurdity of the culprit's appearance. 

The severity of this punishment, as well as of the 
stocks, was, of course, dependent upon the amount 
of popular indignation excited by the offence. 
When this ran high, the wretched man's unpro¬ 
tected face was in the position of a live and 
sentient Aunt Sally’s, an object for every descrip¬ 
tion of missile ; while in such a case as De Foe’s,, 
where sympathy was on the side of the sufferer, 
“ public exposure became .a public ovation." 

Any One who has seen a “ welsher ” in the hands 
of a mob, can judge of the little mercy the poor 
wretch would get if he were placed in the pillory, to 
be pelted by those whom he had swindled. The 
pillory is not extinct, as some people suppose; it 
has only changed its form. Commit an offence 
’against the law and get found out, or write a book 
and append your name to it, and you will soon 
discover that you may be exposed and morally 
pelted, quite as effectually as in the old days. And, 
on the whole, this is a good thing, for.it does some¬ 
thing towards rendering the system of fines a little 
more equal. For . the fine whichsorelytaxes the 
resources of a poor man is no punishment at all to 
the rich one, who commits a precisely similar 
offence; but, as a rule, the rich man suffers more 
from seeing his name in the papers, because money 
makes us proud, and pride is an established “raw.” 

When a Cairo merchant is detected in using false 
weights and measures, or in adulterating his goods, 
he is placed against his own door-post, standing on 
tip-toe, and nailed by the ear to the wood-work. 
It is important that he should get free without 


amputating the member, for that is the penalty for 
theft; and probably the smart tradesman would- be 
horrified at having his little tricks confounded with 
vulgar inartistic stealing. For a second offence 
the thief- loses his other ear ; for a third, his nose. 
By-the-by, perhaps I am wrong to use the present 
tense, for these penalties may be obsolete at the 
present day. They may have a model gaol and a 
reformatory at Cairo by this time. 

Naval’and military punishments seem to have 
been very generally framed with the idea of ren¬ 
dering the offender ridiculous in the eyes of his 
comrades. Picketing was one of these; a man 
was so suspended by his wrists that his heel rested 
on a wooden peg driven into the ground. Riding 
the wooden horse was another; -the back of this 
penal steed was very narrow, and weights attached 
to the rider’s legs rendered his seat all the more 
painful. These punishments were not only humili¬ 
ating and extremely severe, but they too often 
inflicted permanent injury on the sufferers, on 
which latter account they were abolished, and for 
many years the cat-o’-nine-tails ruled supreme ; 
though the use of that instrument of torture was 
carried to an extent which excited dread and 
sympathy, instead of mirth. 

The practice of stopping a sailor’s grog for minor 
offences seems a funny punishment for grown men; 
it sounds so much like depriving a naughty child of 
its pudding. 

The question of military punishments is by no 
means so simple a one as many people seem to 
suppose. At home, and in time of peace, indeed, 
fine and imprisonment will suffice to preserve 
discipline ; but how can you imprison men during 
a campaign ? It is a serious thing to have a swarm 
of armed men wandering about a country, and the 
lives and property of the civil population, even when 
hostile, must be protected by some rough-and-ready 
means. If you do not flog insubordinate or plun¬ 
dering soldiers in the field, you must put them to 
death. It is very barbarous ; but everything con¬ 
nected with war must be shocking to humanitarian 
feelings. However, thbugh severity is a £ad neces¬ 
sity, there is no need to mix up mockery with it, 
for that is wanton cruelty. 

The American institutions of riding the rail, an 
evident imitation of the wooden horse mentioned 
above, and tarring and feathering, show that the 
old admixture of cruelty and humour has not yet 
worked out of the Anglo-Saxon constitution. It 
must be owned that the man who invented the 
latter penalty was very ingenious; one wonders 
how the idea ever came into his head. 

Really, it is very shocking to have such a feeling, 
I own, but supposing one disliked some person 
very much, and despised him to boot, would one 
be able to help laughing if one saw him all over 
1 feathers, like a Cochin-China fowl ? 
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KITTY BLAKE; OR, CONNEMARA, CON AMORR 



* A GRIM UNGAINLY BOW." 


NE bitterly cold night in the February of 
1872, 1 quitted my comfortable study for the 
purpose of ensconsing myself behind a white 
tie, and of encasing my person in those stereotyped 
sable garments which cry, “ Open, sesame,” at the 
portals of Society. 

You VII.—New Series. 


My friends,^he Wilkins, were indulging in a fit 
of insanity, and the attack, which in the commence¬ 
ment promised to be of a somewhat mild form, 
gradually assumed graver symptoms, until it cul¬ 
minated in a tremendous ball. Vainly I pleaded 
a necessity for reading up a case with which the 
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eminent firm of Tozer and Bulsome bad entrusted 
me. Vainly I declared to Wilkin, upon the honour 
of a man and a brother, that I was “ out of that sort 
of thing;” that 1 had read that particular chapter 
in the book of Life clean through ab ovo usque 
ad mala, and that I was. only good for the maho¬ 
gany ; he didn’t or rather wouldn’t see it, and with 
a sense of bitter injury at my heart, and an un¬ 
mistakable sense of frost at the tip of my nose and 
my extremities generally, I pulled myself together, 
dressed hurriedly, and arrived at Harley Street in 
a humour the very reverse of amiable, and with the 
full determination of merely showing myself to Mrs. 
Wilkin, imbibing a glass or perhaps two of sherry, 
and getting back to resume the perusal of a novel. 

L'hotnme propose. 

The crush had not as yet been well turned on, so 
my ascent to the drawing-rooms was no very difficult 
task. Upon the 1 lobby Mrs. Wilkin was standing, 
behind a huge bouquet which commanded the stair¬ 
case like a great floral gun; and Wilkin was prowl¬ 
ing in the immediate vicinity, with the air of a man 
who had succeeded in losing half-a-sovereign, and 
was engaged In looking for ’it as though he wanted 
it very badly indeed. 

“ Ah, Mr. Brookley! I’m so glad that you have 
come. Freddy told , me you were doubtful—all 
clever men are, but you knofr' I always believe in 
you, and I look to your aid to make this little affair 
go off well.” 

I groaned in spirit. This meant stopping until 
the candles were snuffed out—-until the tallow-faced 
greengrocers were paid off—until the milkman 
arrived at the area failings, and until I should be 
jibed by disappointed Cabbies as “the cove as was 
a-playin’ the pianner.” 

“ By the way, Brodk 3 ey, there’s a little Irish girl 
stopping here, a Miss felatse. Come, and I’ll intro¬ 
duce you as h friend o’ mine’’ observed Wilkin, 
dragging me, bdn gtS, mal gri± towards a mass of 
tulle illusion surmounted by a bunch of white 
flowers, 

Now any Irish girls whom I had hitherto been 
fortunate enough to meet had, somehow or other, 
been always too much for me. If I was blase, they 
were saucy.. If 1 was digagi, they were senti¬ 
mental. If I was learned, they were blissfully and 
gushingly ignorant. I had been invariably foiled, 
and my mp*t skilful fencing- went for nothing. I 
had not been able to score a palpable hit under any 
circumstances whatsoever. 

I held hack much after rite fashion, of a dog being 
led to corporal punishment through the medium 
of a collar and a string—bowed a*grim ungainly 
bow, and proceeded to fiddle with the buttons of a 
pair of soiled, bulgy gloves, and to glare in every 
direction save that supposed to be occupied by 
Mrs. Wilkin’s Hibernian guest. 

At this juncture an attenuated, waxen-looking. 


half-fed artist hung in chains, and clad itl garments 
shining with grease and threadbare from age, 
proceeded to pound away upon the piano, aided 
and abettfed by a pudgey man, who appeared to 
be blowing his whole person into a battered corno¬ 
pean, and another conspirator, who discharged his 
duties to society and to Wilkin by dolefully scraping 
upon a violoncello. v 

“This is our quadrille;^exclaimed a very sweet 
voice at my elbow, with just a touch of the brogue 
pervading it like a perfume, and a soft little hand 
placed itself confidingly 4ipon my arm. I had not 
asked her to dance—she had evidently taken it for 
granted. 

Would I say that 1 never danced ? that I had 
sprained my foot? or invent some patent and 
plausible excuse ? 

No! It would not be fair to mine hostess, so I 
sullenly resigned myself to my fate. 

“ This is my first visit to London,” chirped Miss 
Blake. 

“Oh, indeed!” 

“ I live in the wilds of Connemara.” 

“ I wish you were there just now,” was my inner 
thought. 

“ It's the wildest place on the face of the earth, 
and the loveliest—but won’t you secure a iis-d- 
7 is?” 

I compounded with a pink-faced youth, who was 
in the talons of a tall, lean, vulture-like woman, to 
face me in the forthcoming melancholy ceremony, 
and to assist in carrying out its sad solemnities in 
all their funereal details. 

“Have you ever visited Ireland. Mr. Brookley?” 
asked Miss Blake, at the conclusion of the first 
figure. 

“ I should think not. Ireland is a wretched 
mistake.” * 

The moment the words escaped from my lips, 
I could have parted with a good deal of ready 
money to have been enabled to draw them back 
again. They were childish, rude, ungentleman- 
like, and I turned to her to apologise. 

The hot flush was upon her cheek, the little 
hands weie clenched until the gloves threatened to 
“burst tip,” and her flashing eyes met mine as she 
hotly retorted— 

“You must be an English boor to say so.” 

The pas seul commenced, and, to use a stage 
phrase, Miss Blake “ went on.” 

What a charming figure ! What an elegant 
turn of the head! What grade in every move¬ 
ment ! 

I had committed a thrice accursed mistake, and 
I felt it. She went through the entire figure alone. 
She would not deign to take—to touch- my out¬ 
stretched hand. I had no words at will to cudgel 
into a proper form of apology, and I was bewildered 
by her beauty. 
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Lowly blue eyes, with sweeping blue-black 
lashes ; a dainty little nose, with a rosebud mouth, 
and teeth like muffled diamonds; radiant brown 
hair m massive plaits—and her expression! 

Ay de mi Alhama! , ; 

We did not speak during the quadrille, The pink- 
faced youth—-confound his impudence—struck up an* 
acquaintanceship with her,nod treated the- vitjture- 
looking woman badly. I, felt inclined to hurl him 
at his partner, impale him upon her nose, and rush 
frantically from the house. The charming disdain 
with which I was treated by Miss Blake ren¬ 
dered me more miserable, and it was only when 
the laws of society compelled her, at the conclusion. 
of the dance, to take my arm, in, order to be con¬ 
ducted to the place from whence she came, that I 
ventured to exclaim— 

“ I implore of you to forgive me—I did not know 
what I was saying—I am worse than a boor. 
Hear me for one moment;” and in a fejv eager 
words I honestly revealed to her the irritatdH and 
inflamed condition of my mind, upon finding my¬ 
self stranded in a scene so utterly at variance with 
my mood, and compelled, as it were, to drink the 
bitter cap to the uttermost dregs. 

My pleading was full of the redeeming influence 
of earnestness, and 1 succeeded in achieving her 
forgiveness. She danced with me again and again. 
1 saw the candles snuffed out, beheld the tallow- 
faced greengrocers paid off, met the morning milk 
without flinching, and returned the playful banter 
of the cabbies in a mood so utterly different from 
that which I had pictured to myself a few short 
hours previously, that— 

Pshaw ! who can control the inner mechanism of 
the heart ? 

* * # # # # 

One glorious morning in August last found me 
seated beside the driver of one of Bianconi’s long 
cars which travel between Westport'and Clifden, 
and, as a consequence, through the heart of the 
wildest and most picturesque scenery in Conne¬ 
mara. I had, amongst other vows, registered one 
—that, so soon as circumstances would permit, 1 
would undertake a pilgrimage to Boljolderun Hall 
—to the' shrine of Miss Katherine, alias Kitty 
Blake. 

It is unnecessary for me to state that I had 
many reasons to urge me to take this excursion, and 
that I had one in particular; in fact, my heart' had, 
somehow or other, slipped from beneath my waist¬ 
coat—had travelled, ift Potfipany with Miss Blake, 
to her mountain home f and it was with a view of 
recovering it, and of taking the young lady in ques¬ 
tion into the bargain, if my luck was up, that I was 
now perched high in air, bchiiid a pair of “ roaring 
gimlets " and jogging along the roadway skirting 
that desolate but romantic inlet of the Atlantic, 
known as the Killerin. 


In a happy moment I negotiated with the driver, 
Phil Dempsey, for possession of the box-seat, and 
almost ere we had quitted the town of Westport, I 
had come on close, if not confidential, terms with 
that worthy son of the whip. 1 

Phil is a crooked, hard-featured, sententious 
little man, 1 whose word is lari', whose decision is an 
ultimatum., He knows every man, woman, and 
child along the road—their belongings, their re¬ 
spective histories, their hopes, and’their fears. He 
carries small parcels for the “ quality,” and a letter, 
if good cause is shown why it could not travel by 
the legitimate course of Her Majesty’s Mail. He 
has all the Dublin news, and is regarded in the light 
of “ a knowledgeable man.* 

Instinctively I led up to the subject nearest to 
my heart. 

“ Me know the Blakes av Boljolderun ? Begotra, 
I do thin, breed, seed, and gineration. They're 
dacent people av the rale ould stock. Miss Kitty 
thravelled wud me a few weeks ago’’; she kem 
from Dublin, but she was over the wather beyant, 
in London. Sorra a much good that wud do her, or 
any wan else.” 

I expressed a hope that she was looking well 
after her trip. 

“ Och, rosy an’ well, shure enough; and why 
wudn’t she? What wud thruble her? Her father 
thinks diamonds is too poor for her, and her 
mother wud burn the house av she rii her little 
finger. They’ll not be thrubled wud ..her long; 
she’s too dawny a crature for the boys to lave 
alone. I tuk a Misther Crane from Dublin over to 
the Hall last week, an’, be me song, he was mighty 
tendher on her.” 

This was alarming. I endeavoured to probe 
into the antecedents of this abominable person, but 
I could only ascertain, after a deal of circum¬ 
locution, that he was the pd&sessbr of “ an iligant 
portmantlc,” and t)iat|he was “a nice man, an’ a 
nice-mannered man.” 

“Good morning, Father James, good morning 
kindly.” 

This was addressed to a Catholic clergyman, 
who was swinging along the road with a jaunty 
air, bespeaking the motion of oneTo whom a twenty- 
mile walk was no uncommon occurrence. 

“ That’s wan o’ the most khowledgeable min in 
this counthy, sir,” observedDempsey, when we had 
proceeded a little distance; “but he was wanst bit 
intirely; cute as he is—an’ there's the spot,” he 
added, pointingtto a small patch of strand directly 
beneath us. - 1 

“This is how it kem about, sir.—Git up, ye 
bastes!” (addressing the horses), “don’t let the 
gintleman see yez tbrate me that way; git up.— 
Well, sir, Father James was'on his bades and his 
brevary one winthry momin’, and he was prayin’ 
away, whin a boy kem runnin’ up the boreen cryin’ 
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murther, an’ that a man was wracked below on the 
rocks fominst ye, an’ that he wasn’t expected for to 
live, an’ for Father James to run to him at wanst, 
for the love av Heaven ! So Father James run the 
bades and the brevary into the pocket av his small¬ 
clothes, and away wud him to that very spot, sir, as 
nimble as a roe; an’ shure enough, there was a poor 
sayfarin’ man lyin’ for dead on the say rack, an’ not 
a$ much breath in him as wud cause the eye av a 
midge to wink. 

“‘ Have none of yez a tent av sperrits about yez,’ 
says Father James. * Have none av yez a tent av 
sperrits to put betune this poor man’s shammy an’ 
the cowld ?’ says Father James, risin’ at it. 

“Now, sir, they were all afeard to say ‘Yes,’ 
bekase he denounced potheen from the althar, an’ 
if they wor to say ‘ Yes,’ they’d be only kotched be 
the holy father. At last Biddy O’Donoghoe, who 
is always as bowld as brass, says— 

“‘Arrah, where wud we get it, Father James? 
Maybe ye’d have a dhrop in that bottle that’s 
stickin’ out av yer coat-pocket,’ 

“‘Kow dar* ye, ye owld faggot?’ says Father 
James, but he .pulled up shbrt, for shure enough, 
whin he was lavin’ the house, he run it into his 
buzzum, thinkin’ it might be wanted, an’ forgot it 
intirely ; so he lifted the poor sayfarin’ man’s head 
up, and gev him a scoop. Bedad, but it put life 
into him, sir!” cried Dempsey, giving the horses a 
tremendous cut, probably with a view to instilling 
a little life into them—“ it put life into him, and he 
gev a great sigh. 

“ ‘ He wants another sup, yer rivcrance,’ sez 
wan. 

“‘Let me hould the bottle, Father James,’ sez 
another. 

“ ‘ Whist, ye haythens l’ says his rivcrance, 
houldin’ up his hand, for the poor sayfarin’ man 
was thryin’ to spake, but the rattles was in his 
throath. 

“ ‘ Say wan word,’ sez Father James, ‘ to say ye 
die a Christian an’ a Catholic.* 

“The poor man timed, but he was that wake 
that he cudn’t 

“ ‘ Say wan little word to let me know that ye die 
a Catholic,’ says Father James. 

“ The sayfarin’ man made a great sthruggle, and 
screeched, loud enough to be heard in Leenawn, 
‘ Down wid the Pope ! *—an’ he died, sir, an* that’s 
how Father James was bit intirely.” 

The car was pretty well crowded, and upon one 
side amongst the occupants was a sergeant of a 
militia regiment, proceeding to the dep6t stationed 
at Galway. This gallant son of Mars was seate,d 
beside a very good-looking young girl, to whom he 
paid the most chivalrous and marked attention. 
Now it was the sergeant’s habit, at intervals along 
the road, to bound gaily from the car, enter a 
shebeen , remain there a few minutes, and then re¬ 


join the vehicle, betraying *11 the symptoms of 
having "laid on" a little refreshment during his 
temporary absence. His attentions to the young 
lady became more marked as we proceeded on our 
journey, and such exclamations as “ Gelang ow o' 
that, sargint,” “ Lave me alone,” “ Single yer free¬ 
dom, an’ double yer distance,” tended to prove that 
the- gallant warrior’s potations were carrying him 
beyond the laws of conventionalism. At length, 
after a playful but elephantine effort to snatch a 
kiss, the young lady appealed to the driver. 

“ Misther Dimpsey, I’d have ye to call to this 
young man—he’s insultin’ me, sir.” 

Thus appealed to, Mr. Dempsey quietly turned 
in his seat, and eyeing the sergeant sternly, ex¬ 
claimed— 

“ See here now, sargint, av ye don’t lave that 
young woman alone, I'll take them three sthripes 
aff yer arm, an’ lay them across yer back.” 

A roar of laughter from all the occupants of the 
vehicle followed this sally, in which the gallant 
sergeant joined with a heartiness and good-will that 
clearly demonstrated how keenly he enjoyed the 
observation, although it told against himself. 

“ Are ye expected at Boljolderun, sir ?” 

“ Well—yes—oh, yes, certainly,” I replied, some¬ 
what confusedly. 

“Yer an English gintleman, by yer way 'av 
talkin’, sir r” 

“Yes, I’m English.” 

“ Maybe yer from London, sir ?” 

“ I am.” 

“ An’ seen Miss Kitty over there. Whew !” Here 
he gave a prolonged whistle, which might have 
been intended for the horses, but 1 felt that it bore 
direct reference to myself. 

“ Troth, thin, you are expected, sir, an’ there’ll be 
bright eyes and red cheeks at the crass-roads whin 
we rache there, or I’m boccagh—Miss Kitty will be 
there, sir, in her pony-carriage." 

I did not know whether to be amused or an¬ 
noyed. 

“ You seem to be very well aware of Miss Blake’s 
movements, Mr. Dempsey.” 

“ Arrah, didn’t she tell me herself, the crayture. 
Didn’t she say to me, says she, ‘Dimpsey, take 
care av a very handsome young [gintleman that’s 
cornin’ to see me from London,’ says she. ‘ Is it 
the gintleman that I posted all the letters to in 
Westport, miss ?’ ‘ Go ow o’ that, Dimpsey,’ says 
she. Blur-an’-agers !*why didn’t ye tell me ye wor 
Misther Bjrookley, and I’d have roused the griddle 
for ye, sir, an’ no mistake.” * 

I could have taken Phil Dempsey to my arms 
and cherished him. 

“Begorra! there’s the crass-roads, and there’s 
Miss Kitty in her basket shandhradan like a pitaytee 
creel. Didn’t I tell ye, sir, how it wud be ?” 

It is scarcely necessary to observe that I expe- 
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rienced that sinking sensation at the heart, which 
the immediate prospect of a meeting with the 
adored one now fails to create ; that I pretended to 
be looking the other way, and not to have perceived 
her; that I bounded from my perch with the agility 
of an acrobat, and that I “ tipped ” Phil Dempsey 
to the utmost limit of hi&satisfactian. 

“ I tuk good care av him, miss," observed that 
worthy in a tone known as a pig’s whisper, “but he 
was as wild as a young coult in me hands; but he’s 
a nice man, an’ a nice-mannered man, an’ I wish 
yej.joy.’’ 

“ Stupid creature f I never can understand him," 
said Kitty Blake, with a saucy toss of her head; 

I’m afraid he has been taking the mountain dew 
as he came along.” 

At this crisis we were joined by Mr. Blake pere, 
a splendid specimen of paterfamilias, who wel¬ 
comed me to Connemara con amove; my portman¬ 
teau was placed in the basket-carriage, and Kitty 


FISH FOR CULTIVATION. 

liV GREVrLLE FENNELL. 

IN TWO PARTS.-PART THE FIRST. 

HIS is certainly a utilitarian age Mmgrcd multitudes by “benevolent steam:" all 
in which Science makes sue- tending to reduce, or keep down, the cost of those 

cessful war upon the regions articles of sustenance which would otherwise, from 

of Waste, and after converting their scarcity, be out of reach, 
its uncivilised prisoners to the j It ought to be, therefore, with feelings akin to 
cause of utility, looks around gratitude that we enter upon the inspection of Mr. 
for fresh fields of conquest. j Frank Buckland’s Fish Museum, the importune 
To enumerate the victories j of which is now practically acknowledged by the 

of Science over the demon authorities at South Kensington, where it emphati- 

Waste, with his hosts of evil j cally takes a post of honour of the highest order 

spirits, would carry us retro- j amongst the food products. It is a collection, 

spectivclv into almost every branch of manufac- indeed, in which no one can linger without being 
ture—to the root and fruit of most vegetable pro- impressed that its end and aim is one both cduca- 
ducts, and over the whole body of the animal tional and philanthropic, tending to dispel the 
world. Many of these achievements, be it under- present almost universal ignorance of the nature 
stood to the glory of Science, have been made and habits of fishes, and to inculcate as well the 
and recorded on her roll, during the present century, value of economic fish culture, not as an ephemeral 
with all those attendant and collateral benefits of and fashionable hobby, but a pursuit in the results 
which eVery fresh discovery is the parent. Amongst of which the present community may profit, and 
these the food of man, so essential to his health future increasing generations may share. Its 
and welfare, has occupied its due mental share. simple text, in a word, is to assist in substantially 
With the increase of civilisation and wealth the developing one of the most important of our 

common necessaries of life have risen in price, national industries—the fisheries of this country; 

while the value of gold, which commands them, the object, in fact, being to find a substitute for 
has decreased. Thus has the attention of several butchers' meat; and, as all that skill and ingenuity 
of our most eminent chemists and others been can devise has been dpne to make the land yield 
directed to the preservation of meat in distant any appreciably larger supply of meat food, to 
countries, where it has hitherto been thrown aside direct public attention to the presumedly inexhaus- 
as worthies after the hides and tallow of the beasts tible resources of the boundless deeps, 
have been secured; and many tropical fruits, and, It is not here our intention to plunge into the 
nearer home, many otherwise expensive vegetables profundity of ichthyology, and dredge from thence 
have been grown and brought to the doors of a mass of technical conglomerate, which would be 



rattled away with it, leaving me to walk across the 
mountain to the Hall. And. such a mountain, bare 
and bleak and precipitous; and for any step I 
made in advance I made two in the opposite 
direction; but I pushed bravely on, and sacrificed a 
brand-new pair of patent leather buttoned boots 
during the excruciating process. But what cared 
I - for boots, or mountain, or physical anguish ? 
Was there not love-light in the eye of Kitty 
Blake ?—was 1 not approaching the Mecca of. my 
hopes? 

I remained a month at Boljolderun Hall, 1 held 
the stereotyped interview with Blake plre in his 
study, which terminated most satisfactorily— 

And— 

Well, yes— 

I am to return to Connemara before Valentine’s 
Day, and claim the hand of the sweet little Irish 
girl who called me an English boor. 

f Nugent Robinson. 
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looked upon with more astonishment than atten¬ 
tion; but to talk to our readers for but a little while 
upon what we find around us in this museum, as 
we have done so often to the boys at our elbows, 
creating rather than satisfying curiosity, and send¬ 
ing our listeners away, we should trust, eager and 
thirsting for more. 

Perhaps the fish that is the most readily * recog¬ 
nised as associated with our youth, rustic 
tackle, and retreats of rural liberty, is the perch. 
Here they may be seen of a size that seldom 
gladdened our eyes in childhood-fellows weighing 
s lbs. a oz. —but we have known one of 4 lbs. 4 oz. 
taken from Black Park, near Slough, and two of 
4s lbs. each in Norfolk. The perch, sailing along 
with his broad back-fin up like the mainsail of a 
man-of-mar, has been compared to the high- 
admiral of fish—the legitimate naval power of fresh 
waters, as the pike is the pirate and tyrant. This 
spinous process is said to be only for challenge 
or defence, but experiments we have made tend 
to show that this, his dorsal fin, is necessary to his 
balance and progress in the water. Small perch 
maybe kept for years in an aquarium, in which they 
will shortly become very tamej coming at a signal 
and taking their food from your fingers. They arc 
an excellent edible fish, much prized by connois¬ 
seurs when about or above half a pound in weight. 

The roach is perhaps the next to claim our 
notice, from its familiarity, being the delight of 
the metropolitan angler. The roach' belongs to the 
carp family, and, like all its brethren, has its teeth 
in its throat. The largest fish here weighs only 
2 lbs. 4 oz. There is one, however, at the Rye 
House, on the Lea, weighing 2 lbs. 9J oz., which 
is the largest accredited roach known, despite the 
much greater weights given by writers upon angling. 
tl Roach of 3 lbs. are spoken of in some books as 
common, and even individual fish of 5 lbs. as 
having been taken. These have doubtless been 
cither rudd or chub, which are often strangely 
confounded by the casual observer.’ 1 * . 

The dace are here of 154 oz., a most unusual 
size, although a solitary individual has been ac¬ 
credited as attaining I lb. 3 oz., from the Colne. 
One notion concerning this fish is prevalent 
amongst professional fishermen — that it spawns 
twice a year. 

Pike are well represented, one of 28 lbs. being 
pictured. A pike of 32J lbs. was taken at Christ¬ 
church some years ago. 

The chub is likewise conspicuous by its size; one 
here is 6 lbs. 3 oz. > 

The cast of a pond carp of 21J lbs. leaves all 
others far behind. There are likewise tench 
shown of s lbs. The pond and river carp, although 
differing but little in aippearancc, are opposite in 


* “ book of Use Roach." Longman and Co. 


their habits; the former being a most crafty fish, 
seldom taken with the angle, and then only a 
few hours in the year, during the hottest weather ; 
the latter biting often freely at a bait for six 
months or more out of the twelve, and fcven in the 
winter. 

Gudgeons do not appear to be well represented. 
This delicious fish has greatly fallen off in size and 
numbers in our rivers since the conversion of the 
latter into sewers. Their return to their native 
waters will doubtless be with' the reformation of 
their homes. We once saw four gudgeons which 
weighed slightly over a pound, an enormous size 
for this fish. They were taken from the ltchen, at 
Winchester, 

Nor is the bleak here, although the British bleak 
has during the last year excelled the largest known 
specimen in existence—one from Switzerland, in 
the British Museum, in which we had the honour 
to introduce his successful rival. 

The enormous increase of silver bream since the 
contamination of some of our rivers is illustrated 
bybellows-shaped examples of 7 lbs. and over, fioin 
waters which have lost their trout but to make 
room for this worthless and slimy fish. The golden 
kind, or carp-bream, doubtless the sort alluded to 
by Chaucer in terms of eulogy, arc excellent eating 
—the silver kinds detestable. 

Rudd of 3 lbs., and barbel of nearly 12 lbs., make 
up this division of the museum. 

. The collections of juvenile living specimens and 
casts of tljc salmon family arc most extensive, rich, 
and valuable, running as they do up from the egg 
to the adult fish of 70 lbs., following its career in all 
its wondrous, manifold, and mysterious changes, 
and settling once and for ever many doubts which 
have puzzled the world and naturalists for centuries. 

We have scarcely space to speak of the curious 
history of those cousins-german to the salmon, the ' 
gwyniad, the vendace, the pollan, the powan, and the 
argentine. But we may not omit to state that they 
are“figurcd or otherwise represented in the museum, 
and their peculiarities properly pointed out. The 
gillaroo front is likewise prominently placed, and 
casts of the so-called gizzards which this fish pos¬ 
sesses are shown. John Hunter, in his “ Treatise 
on Digestion,” remarks upon this peculiarity. 

The largest trout in the collection is one taken in 
the Thames at Chertsey weir, of 14 lbs. 9 oz.; the 
next in size one of 14J lbs.; and one from Lady Rod¬ 
ney’s, at Alrcsford, of 14 lbs. Two from the river 
Lea at Broxbourne come next, uf lbs. and 11 j lbs. 
respectively. There is, however, a Thames trout in 
a case at the Marlow Anglers’ Inn, which is said to 
have weighed 15 lbs., taken in the weir of that 
town. “ A yet larger one is alluded to by modern 
writers as being found dead. in. the Thames at 
Weybridge, weighing 23J lbs. ;* but this was after¬ 
wards fully accounted for as a fish that was thrown 
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away after travelling some while up and down on ! 
the South-Western Railway beneath the seat of a 
first-class carriage, having been forgotten by a 
gentleman who had purchased it for dinner. 

The bull-trout, there is no doubt, has acquired a 
very bad name, which does not improve as inquiries 
are made. Although often confounded with the 
sea trout, it ought not to be so for the sake of the 
latter, the flesh of which is red rrnd full of flavour, 
while the bull-trout kid-glove-like In colour and 
in taste insipid. Casts of the heads of these two 
fish are in the museum, by which they may also 
readily be determined from the salmon proper. The 
heads of salmon before spawning and after are 
likewise side by side. 

There can be little doubt but that the increase of 
bull-trout, which besides its worthlessness as food 
is very destructive to the ova, fry, and larger pro¬ 
geny of the salmon and trout, is due to artificial 
causes obstructing the harmonious chain of nature. 
Attention has therefore been directed to its destruc¬ 
tion in those rivers in which it has obtained too 
great a mastery—to an extent, indeed, in some which 
lias resulted in the entire extermination of the 
salmon. 

The Salmonida is a numerous family, and its 
genus comprises some twenty known varieties, of 
which the trout, the charr, the grayling, the smelt, 
the gwyniad, the vendace, the pollan, the powan, 
and the argentine—many names almost unknown 
to public fame—have a direct claim to relation¬ 
ship. 

We make but little inquiry, when it is placed 
on the table before us, fiom whence the fish came, 
taking it for granted that salmon are all alike in 


! character and flavour; but there are “salmon and 
salmon,” those from certain rivers fetching through¬ 
out the whole season five shillings to seven and 
sixpence per pound, while their cousins of another 
stream may be procured for one-fourth the money. 
Indeed, as observed by Mr. Buckland,there ap¬ 
pears to be some doubt whether all the examples 
which have been taken on the British coasts are of 
one species, and the doubt becomes more warranted 
when we find that no less than eight of these fishes, 
not very unlike each other in size and shape, are 
said to be'natives of the Mediterranean and the 
neighbouring ocean, any one of which may be 
mistaken for another by a casual observer. The 
doubt still remains whether more than one species 
may not have been obtained in England.” 

The above paragraph is extremely suggestive, for 
if, for instance, it were found that the difficulties 
and disappointments which have beset the intro¬ 
duction of salmon into several of our rivers pro¬ 
ceeded from some radical defect in the water— 
differing perhaps greatly from their native river 
—wc should have arrived at an important solution 
of the cause of the failures which have waited upon 
the most expensive experiments in the Thames, 
etc. Or, to put it in more simple language, the 
Christchurch and Avon salmon are so rich and 
luscious, that one mouthful of, this fish contains as 
much sapid flavour as a pound of another from 
certain rivers. We, in our earnest desire to get the 
best stock, obtain our ova from Hampshire and 
Dorset, and relying upon quality and excellence, 
hope everything, and reap nothing but annoyance 
and chagrin. 

END OF FAST THE FIRST. 


A SUMMER MORNING. 


HROUGH skies still dusky floats the 
lark 

Thus early carolling; and, hark, 
From the pine-copse far down the 
vale, 

The Attic bird yet shrills her tale, 

An agonising, mournful song, 

Which chalk-bluffs all the night pro¬ 
long. 

The pearly orient opes a fold, 

Its amber brightens into gold; 

A radiance lights the upper blue, 

Soon crimson quiv’ring shafts strike through, 
Round piled grey clouds fires swiftly run, 

Blaze out, and straight upleaps the sun. 

’Tis day: the perfumed breezes shake 
Smile after sfnile from flow'r and lake, 


Drop white rose-petals on the lawn, 

Disperse mists round the elm-trees drawn; 
Pensive amidst the Hours’ young mirth, 

Once more Aurora cheers the. earth. 

Out on the miserable wight 
Who, city-pent, must dance all night! 
Fashion, and then fatigue in turn. 

Seal eyes which else might wisdom learn; 
What marvel if false joys still please 
Who love not simple charms like these! 

And now my malison is said 

On all who waste these morns in bed. 

I turn—what’s this my wonder greets ? 

Not dew-sprent leaves, but—pillow, sheets i 
I couch-tied? I too slumber’s thrall? 

Yes—poet-like, I’ve dreamt it all! 

M. G. Watkins. 
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HESTER MORLEY’S PROMISE . 1 

BY HESBA STBETTON, 

AUTHOR Of “THE DOCTOR'S 01 LEMMA,” BTC. BTC. 

chapter the, twenty.first. wife. My father loves you already as his daughter. 

impossible. You have power over me, Hester ; you can mould 


It was Robert who entered, having been found 
by his father, and sent to learn his fate. He was 
disquieted and troubled, and,he stole forward with 
the stillness of a mother who fears to disturb the 
slumber of her • child, or with* the caution of a 
naturalist who snatches a glance at some rare wild 
denizen of the woods, which will take to flight at 
his approach. He had not seen Hester since the 
evening she had spent at Aston Court, that happy 
evening which had.seemed to him an omen of good 
both to himself and John Morley. But how 
changed she was in her attitude Of sorrowful 
languor! What lines of new care and anxiety 
were upon her beautiful face 1 He would give the 
whole world to comfort her and to shield her from 
every breath of adversity in the future. How 
should he let her know how much he loved her? 

“ Hester !” Jhe whispered after awhile, in a low 
tone, but one which aroused her from her reverie 
and sent the colour flushing swiftly to her cheeks 
and forehead. She had not known that he was at 
home ; and this was the first time she had met him 
since she had found her father’s wife, a wretched 
and broken-hearted woman, in the streets. A 
peculiar tempest of emotion swept across her. She 
had pitied him with a very true, a very deep, a 
very tender compassion, and this pity still lived in 
her heart; but the sense pf his sin had increased 
tenfold, since Rose also had been cast directly upon 
ha; compassion apd mefey. She knew he ,had 
repented of it, and’ his repentance had bound her 
to cover it. with the same charity which she 
extended to Rose. But there was an expression 
upon his grave face which made her eyelids quiver, 
though she would not lower them, and sent a chilly 
dread of him shivering through her. He felt that 
it would be best to cast himself precipitately upon 
her agitation and tremor. He did not know what 
adverse shadow stood between them. 

“ Hester,” he said, drawing near to her, but not 
daring to touch her hand, which hung motionless 
at her side, “ my father has sent me here ; I come 
here by his wish to tell you now what I have longed 
to tell you a thousand times. I love you, and have 
loved you from the first moment I saw you. Hush! 
Let me speak first, I beseech you. If you would 
only believe me, 1 have loved you from the moment 
when I first saw you as a little child, from the time 
you first let me hold you in my arms. It is very 
long ago ; but, if it had not been for one false step, 
I should have asked you long before this to be my 


me to your will. With you beside me, I shall 
become whatever you wish to make me. It is my 
soul I commit to'you ; I implore you to lead me to 
all that is good and Christian. I love you most of 
all because I believe you will help me to work out 
salvation.” 

He had spoken with profound earnestness, and 
with long pauses between the sentences, as if to 
watch for scffne token from her. He knew that it 
was better to appeal to her religious sympathies 
rather than to expatiate on his own passion. He 
saw the colour fade away from hor face, and be 
followed by a deadly paleness; but this was the 
only change. He did not know whether this 
immobility augured good or ill; but he resumed 
his suspended speech with a more pathetic passion. 

“Do you hear me, Hester?” he asked; “I tell 
you it is my soul I commit to you, to do what you 
will with it. I know myself well. If I loved any 
other woman as I love you. she might ruin me 
body and soul, if she chose. But you would save 
me. Is there anything I can say which would 
prevail with you more than this ? If you consent 
to be my wife, 1 can be a real Christian. I shall 
be sure that God has pardoned my sin—cast it', as 
you would say, like a stone into the depths of the 
sea, to be remembered against me no more for 
ever. I have asked this of Him, as a sign of His 
forgiveness. For God’s sake, Hester, do not drive 
me to despair. Let me have God’s love and 
yours.” 

He knew well that he must not kneel at her feet, 
nor take her hand in his ; but he drew so near to 
her that he could almost whisper the words into 
her car. Still she did not move or speak or raise 
her eyelid", which had sunk at last. He only felt, 
more than saw, that she was trembling a little. 

“ Air!” he cried with a ring of bitterness and 
self-reproach in his voice, “ I know what keeps you 
silent. But even she, if she were living, would bid 
you forgive and listen to me,” 

“Is she then not living?” asked Hester, her lips 
white and quivering, so that she could sSaraely 
utter the question. 

“ I believe not,” he answered hurriedly, “ 1 have 
many reasons to believe it The past can die now 
and be buried. Think what we could do for your 
father; how I could make atonement to the utmost. 
How rich we could make him—how happy yet 
among his books ! In a little time he must come 
in contact with fresh troubles, perhaps disgrace. I 
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would shield him from every care; and he is v yearn for home again, you returned to it. X anti 
growing old. What will become of you when be is tell you who has borne the punishment — my 
old and very poor, my darling ? Let me make this father, who has never smiled since you sinned; and 
atonement for his sake. Think erf him.” she, who has no home and ,no friends, who has been 

“I do think of him,” murmured Hester, “and an outcast in the world, despised and broken- 
for his sake I should say, * No,’ even if X loved you hearted. If you could see her now, would you dare 
as you wish—if 1 loved you as much as' you say to ask me to be your wife ?” 

you love me. You have never fairly looked at To Hester the image of Rose was very present; 
what you have done. You have never repented of but to Robert it was a memory of so many years 
your sin.” past, and so unwelcome an intruder, that he cohid 

“Not repented 1 ” echoed .Robert not summon it readily to his mind. As he had 
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“ You do not know what repentance is,” cried told Hester, he felt assured that she was dead, for 
Hester, her grey eyes flashing with a light he had such lost ones seldom live without giving some sign 
never seen in them. “ Oh, if you had repented, you of their existence. But there was something in 
could never have asked me to be your wife. Me ! Hester’s tone and face which made his heart die 
Is it possible that you, or your father, could ever within him. It was not that she was indignant 
think, of me? No. You have borne no punish- or impassioned. There was v rather a tranquil yet 
ment for your sin, and it is not in your nature to intense pity for him, which placed her at an im- 
repent without punishment.” measurable height above him.i ‘ 

“Borne no punishment!” he repeated, “What “Ob, Hetty,” he cried, “little Hetty, is it quite 
then do you call the ten years of exile which impossible for me to win your love ?” 
banished me from my home ?” “ Why do you ask me ?” she said in a troubled 

“They were years of pleasant travel in foreign voice. “ It is impossible ; you must know it to be 
lands,” she answered. “ Have you not told me of impossible. Oh, why did you ever think of such a 
them ? You had everything you could wish, and thing ? How could you ever think of it ? ” 
you enjoyed the time fully. When you began to They stood* for a minute or two in silence, her 
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■ Mahp . , compassionate eyes shining- upon him from 
across the great gulf between him and her. 

“Besides all this,” said a voice in his inmost 
soul, “between us and you there is a great gulf 
fixed : sb that they which would pass from hence 
to you cannot; neither can they pass, to us that 
would come from thence.” 

“Hester,”he cried again, “have pity upon me 
This is my punishment indeed 1 ” 

“ I am very sorry for you,” answered her pitiful 
voice ; “ but you ought to have feh at first that it 
would be impossible. My father would rather go 
down, down to the very depths of poverty, than see 
me here. Good-bye. I can never come here 
again.” 

He had thrown himself upon a chair, and hidden 
his face from the steady reproachful compassion of 
her look ; and she lingered for a minute looking 
sorrowfully at him, and around the room she should 
enter no more. This life of wealth and ease would 
have been very pleasant; even the brief snatches 
she had seen of it had been an enjoyment to her. 
She was growing a little weary-of the long daily 
struggle, and the sordid cares of poverty. If 
things had been different, what a glory it would 
have been to John Morley to see his daughter the 
mistress of Aston Court! But it was impossible 
now. 

Robert Waldron heard her murmur good-bye 
once more, but he did not raise his head. She 
lingered still, as if searching for some word to com¬ 
fort him, but there was none which her lips could 
utter. He listened tP her footfall across the floor 
to the glass doors opening upon the terrace, but he 
could not believe that she was going to leave him. 
He raised his head in time to catch a last glance of 
her pitying feme, and her gesture of farewell, and 
then Hes*er was lost to him. He did not think of 
following her.« Eleven years ago he had bartered, 
for the pleasures of sin for a .season, the happiness 
he craved in vain to-day. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SECOND. 

DISAPPOINTMENT- 

It is impossible to describe the disappointment of 
Mr. Waldron when, after an hour’s absence, he 
returned to the house, and found Robert alone and 
Hester gone. Robert told him of his rejection with 
a suppressed mournfulness, which troubled his 
father’s heart more than the most vehement ex¬ 
pressions of grief. Mr. Waldron felt a little morti¬ 
fied that Hester’s conscience should be more 
sensitive than his own. If he, a deacon of the | 
church, had considered his son’s early error atoned 
for, and consigned to oblivion, why should this 
young girl set up her childish judgment against 
his ? Yet in his heart of hearts he knew that she 
was right. Robert, even in the first shock and | 


agony of his disappointment, acknowledged the 
same. It was in truth a greater shock to him than 
it ought to have been; for, in spite of all his doubts 
and hesitations, there had really been a well- 
grounded assurance in his mind that Hester would 
not reject him, with all his advantages; but she 
had now done it in such a manner as to pluck up 
every root of hope. She had said it was impossible 
with such utter decision, blended with, an inex¬ 
pressible pity—a pity which be felt keenly could 
never grow into love—that he knew he must never 
again approach her, or address himself to her upon 
this subject. He loved her more passionately than 
before, but a dull despair had joined itself to his 
passion. Those pangs of punishment without 
which she had said he could not repent had already 
come,upon him. 

This state of mind, a novel one to Robert Wal¬ 
dron, might have proved salutary but for the inter¬ 
vention of his sister, who, while rejoicing that 
Hester had declined the honour offered to her, 
could not forgive her for its rejection. When Mr. 
Waldron announced to her that Hester had posi¬ 
tively refused her brother, she could not refrain her 
tongue from a spiteful little speech, uttered in 
Robert’s hearing. 

“Don’t talk to me about Hester Morlcy’s scruples,” 
she said ; “ I know her too well. It is because we 
have chosen a handsome boy for our pastor that 
she has said ‘ No ’ to Robert.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Mr. Waldron, 
whose chagrin was only second to his son’s. 

“ I mean,” she answered, “ that Carl Bramwell is 
in love with her, and she with him. I have sus¬ 
pected it for some time, and he confessed it to 
me only the other evening. If we had invited 
David Scott to the church at Little Aston, Hester 
Morley would have been only too proud to accept 
Robert.” 

Neither Mr. Waldron nor Robert felt quite sure 
of this ; yet the poisoned shaft entered into their 
hearts. Mr. Waldron’s thoughts turned with re¬ 
gret to the day when, among the seventy students 
at the college, he had selected this polished and 
scholarly young man to become the successful rival 
of his son. He could not help being fond of Carl, 
and he had had in the beginning a scheme for 
furthering a love-match between him and his 
favourite, Hester. But that was before he had ever 
thought of her as his own possible future daughter, 
and now he could only be sorry that he had dhosen 
him for the pastor of their little church. 

As for Hester, she retraced her steps homewards, 
after her interview with Robert, in a strange mood 
of bewilderment and conflicting feelings. The fine 
old park, fresh clothed in the beauty of spring, lay 
around -her j and she could scarcely realise the fact 
that she had just refused to become mistress of it, 
and of the great mansion belonging to it, which was 
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the grandest place she had ever seen. The, larch- 
trees were fringed and tasseled with green leaflets, 
with a crimson cone here and there amongst them; 
and the noble, smooth-limbed beeches were white 
with their satin leaf-buds. The scent of violets 
hidden about the roots of the trees, and of cowslips 
nodding among the grass, was wafted past her upon 
the soft breeze. High dverhead rose the sky, 
higher and serener than in winter, and a few cool 
grey clouds floated across it. How different was 
all this to the close street, and the gloomy walls, 
and the dusky windows of her home ! Hester 
sighed heavily, and there was a multitude of regrets 
in her sigh. Alas ! for the time that had gone by, 
and the ineffaceable sin which had been stamped 
upon it for ever ! 

She knew, by the deep trouble of her own heart, 
that she could have loved Robert Waldron; and 
for the sake of the love which might have been, 
a fine, sweet sense of tenderness softened her spirit 
towards him. The days came back to her vividly 
when she had loved him with the full-hearted 
ardour of a child ; and if he had only remained 
good and true, so* would she have loved him now. 
She began to see the nature of his punishment, 
and to feel something of its weight. She wished 
passionately that he had never seen her—but there, 
again, his own disobedience had wrought out its 
own consequences. If he had been true to his 
word, it was possible that he might never have met 
with her ; it was certain that there would not have 
been the familiarity between them which had been 
brought about by their frequent meetings at 
Madame Lawson’s. He must have been in love 
with her all that time, thought Hester, and her 
face crimsoned at the thought. 

She had no one to tell of what had befallen her 
that morning—of the vision which had opened 
suddenly to her, but from which she had turned 
steadfastly away. It would be impossible to speak 
of it to her father, and still more so to Rose. She 
had not seen much of Annie lately, and this was 
not a secret to tell to a woman whose husband and 
brother shared every thought. So she was obliged 
to hide,it away during the daytime, while she went 
about her work; and at night she pondered over it 
unhealthily, contrasting what was with what might 
have been. 

It was impossible for Carl not to see upon 
Hester’s face a deeper shadow than that which had 
rested upon 'it for some time before the evening, 
now several weeks ago, which they had spent 
together at Aston Court. He had not been so 
often at John Morley's house of late; but Grant 
told him that something was amiss with Hester, 
and that if she did not rally quickly she -would 
have to leave home, which she had never left 
before, for change of air. He had said the same to 
Hester herself, and given her a great dread. For 
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how could she leave home now above all other 
times, when Rose was a pensioner upon her ? 

Carl argued with himself that it was his duty- as 
a pastor to visit Hester, and he would do so as a 
pastor merely. He was a little petulant when 
Annie inquired where he was going, and how long 
he would be. His mind was so intently fixed upon 
the duty he was about to perform, chat he knew 
nothing of what was passing around him, until he 
found himself in Hester’s little sitting-room up¬ 
stairs. It was the second time only that he had 
been permitted to penetrate to this room. He was 
excited {by it, why he could scarcely tell. All here 
belonged to Hester—-the books, the little desk, the 
work-basket —no hand but hers touched them. He- 
caught a momentary glimpse of a white, mysterious 
fade flitting past the dim casement ,in the old 
nursery opposite the window. It was not Hester’s 
face, but that of the strange, unknown woman, of 
whom Grant had whispered his suspicion. Would 
Hester speak of her to him? for he.was come as 
her pastor, her guide, and adviser, with more in¬ 
fluence and authority than an ordinary friend. 

Asking himself very anxiously this question, for 
in the answer to it lay the possibility of a very 
close intimacy between them, he turned round 
upon hearing the lifting of the latch, and met 
Hester face to face. They spoke to one another 
quietly ; but in Hester’s veins as well as Carl's 
there was running a rapid current of excitement, 
which would make it possible for him to move her 
either to laughter or tears. All his elaborately 
prepared speeches died away out of his memory; 
he could not recall a word he had intended to say 
as a pastor to this soul committed to his care. 
There fell a great silence upon them, and an 
uncertainty ; yet a silence and uncertainty more 
dainty perhaps, in its fluttering embarrassment, 
than any eloquent assurance could have been. 
Hester’s hand rested upon the table, and Carl saw 
it and nothing * else. He was afraid that if he 
looked into her face he should never be able to 
fulfil his office. 

“ I have been thinking much of you lately,” he 
said at last, speaking in short sentences instead of 
the rounded phrases he had intended to employ. 
“ You were committed to my charge. I have a 
right to speak. You-are in great sorrow. When I 
look down upon you in chapel, your face is pale and 
sad. You do not sing as you used to do. I know 
your life is lonely and very full erf cares. But God 
has ordained it, and he is infinite love. We also 
love you—Annie, and Grant, and I, Why are, you 
so cast down and disquieted? Is it anything you 
can tell to me? I might jbe able to help you. Is 
there nothing I can do for you ?” 

“ Oh! I have been very miserable,” said Hester, 
with a sharp accent of pain in her voice. 

“There will come a change,” answered Carl; 
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“ ‘though heaviness may endure for a night, joy if she needed that support to keep her from trem- 
cometh in the morning.' ” bling too greatly. 

« The morning is very long in comingshe said, “ You don't know what it is like to go from my 
sighing mournfully. father’s presence to hers," resumed Hester. “ Some- 

“It may seem so,” he continued, “ it may even times I wonder why God lets such things come to 
be so, but it is coming surely and steadily. You pass, and I have hard thoughts of Him. That is 
are weary now, till your heart faints within you, -the worst of all. Don't be shocked with me, but 
but it will not be for ever. Cannot you teU me after all, Rose does not seem so Very wicked, nor 
your new trouble?" Robert Waldron. She is very penitent—really, 

“ Yes," answered Hester, acting upon a sudden truly penitent, and bears her punishment well; but 
impulse to confide in him, though she had resolved she is solitary and very sorrowful Will you some- 
to bear her burden alone. It was growing too | times come to see her? You can come as a 
heavy for her now, and her spirit was beginning minister without any one being surprised ; but you 
to fail. “Yes, I will teU you, and you can help must not be too harsh to her. Will you help me by 
me. Do you see the door and window opposite ? doing this for her?” 

There is a little room there, and some weeks ago “ Help you!” said Carl, “1 would give my life for 
my father gave me his permission to let a poor you.” # 

woman come and live in it. She is very poor and He scarcely knew what he was saying, and she 
very ilL Mr. Grant has seen her.” did not seem to notice it. Once more he saw the 

“ He told me so,” said Carl. pale face behind the dim casement opposite. 

“ He believed she was not likely to recover at Hester also saw it, and the tears stood in her eyes, 

first," continued Hester, “ but she is getting better “No one knows it but me, and now you,” she 

now—-not so strong that she can ever go away, said. “ It has been too heavy a burden for me to 
and yet not so ill that she is near death. What bear alone. I am not very old yet, but 1 feel old, 

am I to do? She has no friend in the world older than almost any one I know—a great deal older 

except me—not a creature to care for her or help than Lawson’s mother. 1 suppose it is the anxiety; 
her. But we ate so poor, and I am afraid some* and now 1 have more than ever. Mr. Grant said I 
times that we shall be obliged to leave this house must leave home; but how can I ever leave home? 
altogether; then what is to become of her ? ” There was my father first, and now there is Rose 

“ You are meeting trouble half-way now,” he ; as well. You must come and see her for yourself.” 
answered cheerfully. j “ We will go at once,” he answered ; yet he 

Hester drew closer to him, with a frightened I lingered, and looked into her face with the colour 

face, and whispered her next few sentences. j mounting upon his own, and an expression of utter 

“ Hush ! It is Rose Morley, my father’s wife. | anxiety coming across it. He had a word or two 

You have heard of her? My father never secs ! to say, which, left unspoken, would make this 
her ; she runs no risk of his seeing her. If I had interview, sought by him, altogether unsatisfactory 
not known she would be safe, I never dare have and incomplete. He hesitated and stammered, then 
taken her in. But she was utterly homeless and reproached his coward courage, and spoke hastily, 
friendless, and I brought her here to die, as we “ I am your pastor, your soul is committed to me. 
both thought. You know my father nearly killed You said just now that Robert Waldron did not 
Robert Waldron at our own door? Now wc know seem wicked—that was your own word—not wicked 
she may perhaps live years and years : think what in your eyes. Do you know that he loves you ?” 
that means. Did I do right to take her in ? Ought “ Yes,” she replied, the crimson flush mantling 
I to have turned her away into the world ill, even her cheeks as well as his, “ he told me so ; # but 
dying as we thought ? Do you think my father will Rose is living near me. What could I say to him? 
not be glad at the last when he comes to know ?” I could never, never become his wife.” 

“ God bless you, Hester,” cried Carl, laying his “Thank God !” cried Carl, 
hand upon hers, which still rested on the table, as | end or chapter the twenty-second. 



GREENWICH TIME. 

EVER had Science a more pleasant very entrance gates, one feels suddenly convicted 
retreat than Greenwich Observatory of the most abject ignorance. Here are mysterious 
appears to be, this bright summer metal pins fixed on the wall for the determination 
morning. of British measurements, and the question at once 


For all its pleasant aspect, however, the idea of arises, what have these to do with astronomy ? 


exploring it is decidedly a formidable one. At the Then there is a great clock-dial on which the 
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hours are reckoned from one to twenty-four, and 
which is popularly believed to be kept going by the 
sun. 

Determined to clear the way as he goes on, 
the visitor makes these outer difficulties the subjects 
of his first inquiries on gaining admittance, and he 
discovers to his amazement that the very length of 
his trousers, and the cut of his.,coat, and the height 
of hisliat have all been determined by measurements, 
based upon the motions of the heavenly bodies. 

A tailor's yard measure, it appears, bears a 
certain proportion to the length of a pendulum 
which, under specified conditions, beats accurate 
seconds of time, and seconds of time are deter¬ 
mined by astronomical observation. If the tailor 
wishes to verify his measure, he has only to bring 
it to the Observatory gate, where he will find a 
standard absolutely accurate. As to the clock, it 
is an astronomer's clock, and astronomers know 
nothing of a.m.’s and p.m.'s ; their calculations are 
sufficiently complicated without them. The notion 
that it is kept going by the sun is, it need hardly be 
said, a mere delusion. 

On passing the outer portal of the Observatory, 
the visitor finds himself in an open courtyard, with 
an irregular pile of buildings on his left hand. 
Entering a low doorway in one of these, he is at 
once interested to discover that he is really at what 
may be considered the fountain-head of all our 
computations of time. The chief business of 
Greenwich, as all the world knows, is to tell us the 
time of day, and in this small and somewhat mean¬ 
looking apartment is the great telescope by which 
observations for this purpose are effected. 

This instrument—the transit circle as it is tech¬ 
nically called—is twelve feet in length, and its 
largest glass is eight inches in diameter. It is sus¬ 
pended by the middle between two massive stone 
buttresses in such a manner as to permit of its 
sweeping the sky in a straight line overhead, 
though it cannot be veered round to the right or left 

We have arrived, let us suppose, a little before 
noon ; the sun is about to cross the meridian, and 
an observation is to be made. Shutters in the roof 
are thrown open, the great telescope is swung up 
and fixed in position, and an observer seats himself 
at the lower end of it. While we are waiting for 
the great luminary, let us take a peep through the 
instrument. All that can be seen is a number of verti¬ 
cal lines—technically called wires, though they are in 
realify so many pieces of cobweb—stretched across 
the field of observation at irregular distances. The 
centre one is the celebrated meridian of Greenwich, 
or at all events it represents it, and it is curious to 
reflect that from this centre line ships of all civil¬ 
ised nations, and in all parts of the known world, 
are reckoning their distances ; that this little piece 
of cobweb is, practically, all that divides the world 
into eastern and western hemispheres. 


While we are peering along the telescope, the 
drowsy tinkling of innumerable clocks is heard 
through the still summer air, and we begin to think 
that for once at least the sun is behind time. If 
not, then it seems plain that all the Greenwich 
clocks are wrong, a supposition which is quite at 
variance with all our traditional ideas of the place. 
On inquiry, it is gratifying to find that oar faith in 
Greenwich timepieces is perfectly justified, and 
that it really is the sun that is behind time. The 
apparent motion of the sun, as everybody knows, is 
really the motion of the earth. Now the earth 
moves round the sun in a kind of oval pathway. 
When she is on either side of this oval her motions 
are accelerated, and the sun will cross the meridian 
before he is due. Just now, however, we are at one 
end of the oval, and the earth moves slowly, and, 
as.we see, the sun is behind his time. It is clear, 
therefore, that if the Greenwich clocks were to be 
regulated according to the time at which the lord 
of day puts in an appearance at this little cobweb, 
they would require constant alteration. They are, 
however, set to record the average time of hi^ 
transit. This never varies, and twelve o’clock 
“Greenwich mean time" is simply the mean or 
average time at which throughout the year the sun 
crosses the meridian. 

Let the observer now resume his watch at the 
instrument. What he has to do is to record the 
precise instant at which the sun’s edge or “ limb,” 
as astronomers express it, passes that central 
“wire.” In any single observation, however, he 
may be a little at fault, and for the sake of greater 
accuracy, therefore, he will note the instant at 
which it passes over all the “ wires,” and then strike 
an average between them. 

Slowly the sun creeps up to the first line, and the 
observer lightly taps a little spring attached to the 
telescope. The second “wire” is reached, and 
again the spring is tapped, and so on throughout 
the whole of the seven or nine webs employed in 
the observation. 

This spring is connected with a telegraphic wire 
extending to a “ chronograph ” in a distant part of 
the building; and in order to understand the 
method of recording the observation, we will now 
follow the telegraphic signal, or, as imagination is 
even swifter than the telegraph, we will imagine 
that we have reached the “ chronograph ” first, and 
are there ready to receive the signals. 

Accordingly we find ourselves in a queer little 
chamber, in which the most prominent object is a 
very beautiful specimen of a clock whose pendulum, 
instead of oscillating backwards and forwards, 
swings round in a circle, thus producing a motion 
perfectly uniform and unbroken. This clock is 
revolt ing the “ chronograph,” which consists of a 
cylinder around which a sheet of white paper has 
been strained. While we are watching this re- 
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volving barrel, we see the observer’s signals come. 
A little steel point, which is travelling over the sur¬ 
face of the paper, is in electric communication with 
the spring attached to the great telescope; and 
every time the observer taps the spring, this little 
travelling point pricks into the paper, thus recording 
that the sun has just crossed a “ wire.” This in 
itself, however, would not be a, record of the time 
of transit if it were not that another little steel point, 
which is in connection with a galvanic clock in 
another part of the building, has previously marked 
the sheet of paper into- spaces representing precise 
seconds of time. On the completion of the obser¬ 
vation the paper may be removed from the cylinder, 
and affords a permanent record of it. 

Nothing perhaps, throughout the Observatory at 
Greenwich, is calculated to strike the visitor with 
greater astonishment than that galvanic clock to 
which reference has just been made. There is 
nothing very remarkable in its appearance, but the 
work it accomplishes renders it perhaps the most 
wonderful clock in the world, and certainly the 
most important one in England. 

In the first place, as we have seen, it plays an 
important part in registering observations. Be¬ 
sides this it regulates several clocks within the 
Observatory, as well as the large one already re¬ 
ferred to outside the gates 5 one at Greenwich 
Hospital Schools, another at the London Bridge 
Station of the South-Eastern Railway, another at 
the Post Office, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, and another 
in Lombard Street. Once every day it telegraphs 
correct time to the great clock tower at West¬ 
minster ; it drops the signal ball over the Obser¬ 
vatory, another near Charing Cross, and one at 
Deal; it fires time guns at Shields and Newcastle, 
and every hour throughout the day it flashes out 
correct time to each of the railway companies. All 
this is accomplished as it were by the mere volition 
of the clock, and without any human interference 
whatever. Evesry morning it ip corrected by an 
actual observation of a star; and thus, without being 
aware of it, do we every day start our trains, and 
make our appointments, and take our meals by the 
motions of the heavenly bodies as observed and 
recorded during the preceding night. 

We now proceed to one of those curious little 
domes surmounting various parts of the Observa¬ 
tory. Here we find an instrument devoted entirely 
to the study of the moon. Observations of the 
moon are of immense importance to us as a nation of 
navigators, inasmuch as she affords the means of 
determining longitude at sea. Her motions hbw- 
ever, from various causes, are of an extremely 
complicated nature, and it is very necessary that 
she shall be observed at all times, and under aH 
circumstances. But with the transit circle, the 
instrument first noticed, it. is plain that the moon 
could be observed only when she is crossing the 


meridian, and not always then. Some five or six 
and twenty years ago, therefore, Sir George Airy, 
the present Astronomer Royal, designed the “Altazi¬ 
muth,” and since then the importance of Green¬ 
wich as a lunar observatory has been just about 
doubled. . 

With this instrument and the transit circle the 
Observatory might do all that, strictly speaking, 
comes within its province. The whole duty of 
Greenwich, as defined by Herschel, is “ to furnish 
now, and in all future time, the best and most 
perfect data by which the laws of the lunar and 
planetary movements, as developed by theory, can 
be compared with observation.” Mensurative as¬ 
tronomy for practical purposes is the great business 
of Greenwich. 

The Great Equatorial telescope was mounted 
about sixteen years ago, under the direction and 
from the plans of the present Astronomer Royal. It 
is the largest instrument in the Observatory, and 
of its kind is one of the finest in the world. Its 
object glass, which is thirteen inches in diameter, 
and has a focal distance of eighteen feet, alone cost 
£ 1 , 200 . The most curious feature in this telescope 
is the clockwork arrangement by which it follows 
any object under examination. It is used, as id- 
ready intimated, chiefly for what may be called 
gazing purposes—such, for instance, as the scrutiny 
of the marvellous eruptions on the surface of the 
sun,- or of the mountains of the moon, and it is 
often necessary to continue such observations for 
hours together. Jt is plain, however, that if an 
observer is examining the face of the sun, the motion 
of the earth will gradually bear him and his tele¬ 
scope eastward until the great luminary is lost to 
view. He will steadily creep out at the western 
side of the field. This is obviated by the operation 
of a clock driven by falling water. This powerful 
piece of mechanism is connected with the great 
iron framework supporting the telescope, and just 
as tire earth creeps round from west to cast, the 
telescope and all that pertains to it is borne round 
from east to west. Thus, so far as the motion of 
the earth is concerned, the sun, moon, or stars as 
seen through the Great Equatorial will appear to be 
perfectly stationary. 

We have ■ now seen all the more prominent 
features of Greenwich Observatory, though there 
yet remain' innumerable objects of the utmost 
interest—rain gauges, anemometers, hygrometers, 
and thermometers, placed in all kinds of positions, 
and under all kinds of conditions. In one room 
are something like a couple of hundred Government 
chronometers, placed here for the purpose of being 
regulated, while in a building apart from the Astro¬ 
nomical Observatory is a Magnetic Observatory, 
established for the purpose of ascertaining and 
recording the various phenomena of the magnetic 
currents of the earth. 
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HOW HE WON HER. 


BY COMPTON READY, 

IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER THE SECONB, 


HAT evening, Ellen Stacey 
looks round in vain at the 
dinner-table, for the man 
whom she loves. After the 
ladies have retired, she in¬ 
quires of her aunt what has 
become of him. 

“He has behaved badly,” 
answers Lady Rockington ; 
“ indeed, Sir Charles might 
have had him cashiered, but as it is, out of regard 
for lids extreme youth, he is simply sent to bis 
regiment at Luckra, and Sir Charles has appointed 
Major Rawlings to his post.” 

So lie has left without one message, one word of 
farewell! The heart of Ellen Stacey swells within 
her. Is she angry ? She does not know. Yes, she 
is very angry. And yet—she cannot believe him 
untrue. Perhaps he will write just one short 
letter, quite common-place, quite undemonstrative, 
but just one letter as a souvenir. 

He never does write a syllable. He never even 
does send her a message. Then her face grows 
paler, so pale at last, that worldly old Lady Rock¬ 
ington prescribes cosmetics for external, tonics for 
internal application, but she steadily refuses both. 
She has to endure the pertinacious attentions of 
some half a dozen suitors, among whom she readily 
perceives that M'Duncan is the man selected for 
her by her uncle and aunt. To all she is polite, 
cold, and perhaps a trifle sarcastic. She has 
already given her heart, and even the suspicion of 
her lover’s faithlessness cannot revoke that gift. 
As for these other men, they may be of sterling 
worth, but not to her. 

At last Lady Rockington becomes indignant at 
her niece’s reckless refusal of the various prizes in 
the matrimonial lottery. In a quiet underhand 
sort of way she puts pressure on the poor girl, 
by making her home so uncomfortable that an 
escape through the church door would appear the 
better alternative. 

Then at the proper moment, at a hint from Lady 
Rockington, Mr. M'Duncan proposes. Ellen’s great 
blue eyes meet his in pain, but her lips form a cold 
“You fray ask Sir Charles,” and the infatuated 
man believes himself happy. 

The marriage is fixed for that day month. Short 
and sharp is, the process of wooing in India. 
Edward Capel hears of the, engagement, but he 
makes no sign. Indeed, just then he has another 
matter to occupy his thoughts. 

The mutiny has broken out The native regi¬ 
ment in which young Capd is comet remains loyd, 


but there is an ugly feeling of suspicion m the 
mess-room as to the future, for Asiatics may be 
friends to-day, foes to-morrow. 

Soon, like wildfire, the intelligence of massacres 
and horrors comes from all quarters. Foozakabad 
is burnt to- the ground, and Sir Charles with his 
family and suite are fugitives, guarded but in¬ 
efficiently, and endeavouring by forced marches to 
reach the fort of Luckra. 

With them folldws Mr. M'Duncan, attentive, not 
to say tiresome. Ellen is beginning to detest the 
man. He is so obtrusive, so wearying, so unlike 
the brave young heart she cannot dismiss altogether 
from ’her memory. And yet somehow she shud¬ 
ders to think that she must in all likelihood meet 
him at Luckra—that she will meet him as the 
affianced of another. Better, perhaps, to fall by 
the sword of the cruel natives than, that that should 
happen. , 

At last the towering fortress of Luckra comes in 
view. In hot haste their carriages dash within its 
protecting walls, and as they rest in the dark, 
dismal quarters allotted to them, they learn that the 
enemy is coming up in force, and that a battle is 
expected before the walls at daybreak. 

“What of the —th Cavalry?” asks Ellen. 

“ They have mutinied at last, and killed all 
their officers except two, who escaped.” 

“ Tell me—tell me who they are—their names.” 

“ Let me think,” responds the lady in a half- 
indifferent tone. “Major Prescott—I saw him just 
now—and a Comet somebody.” 

“Capel?” 

“ Yes, that was the name. Major Prescott and 
this Mr. Capel are forming a troop of volunteer 
cavalry to aid the' —th Europeans, who, with* 
Captain Denver’s troop of horse artillery, are our 
sole defenders.” 

Ellen shudders. - So, after all, Edward Capel is 
to face death for her. - Could she only see him! 
But, no. She cannot look him in the face and say, 
“lam false.” So she lies down, and over-fatigue 
gives her sleep, from which she is only awakened 
by the thunder of cannon in the distance. 

In a trice she is on the walls of the fort with the 
other ladies, and at her side in a moment is Mr. 
M'Duncan. At him she looks with scom. 

“ 1 thought,” she says, “ Mr. M'Duncan, you 
were a good rider ? ” 

“ I am,” he answers, flushing foolishly. 

“ Why are you not with Major Prescott ?” 

“ My place, dearest, is by your side.” 

With a gesture of ineffable contempt, she 
answers— 
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“ Leave me, if you please; I should prefer to 
witness what the men are daring for us defenceless 
women.” 

Abashed and confounded, he retires; and she, 
turning to an anxious mother, whose husband is in 
the melee, begs the loan of a telescope.' 

To the south of the Luckra fort , stretches * vast 
sandy plain. The whole of the horizon: in this 
direction is dark with-,the lines of. the enemy, who 
are supposed to be some fifteen, thousand strong. 
They have, providentially, no guns, but .they num¬ 
ber more than ten to one as compared -with the 
resolute force which has advanced to meet them. 

Through the clouds of smoke the movements, of 
the troops are discernible. Evidently Captain 
Denver’s guns are playing hotly upon the native 
ranks, and the whole efforts of the rebels are 
directed towards their capture. The European 
regiment are resisting repeated qhargfes bravely 
enough, but they are surrounded, and, had the 
mutineers only adequate ammunition, would be cut 
to pieces. As it is, their hands are so full that' they 
cannot help Captain Denver, who is in imminent 
peril. At this crisis the volunteer cavalry advance 
to the charge, with all the fury of Prince Rupert’s 
Cavaliers. They are not soldiers, but they arc die 
bravest of the brave, magnificent horsemen, and 
splendidly horsed. Their charge is miraculous; 
they drive back the hordes of Indians with terrific 
slaughter, and as they fall back, Captain Denver 
again opens fire on the retreating masses with’ tell¬ 
ing precision. 

Alas ! this success has cost them dear, for Major 
Prescott has fallen, and the command of the brave 
troop of gentlemen now devolves on Edward Capel, 
as being the only cavalry officer. 

To their relief, however, the enemy draw off. 
The Europeans are too distressed to follow in pur¬ 
suit. . Not is Captain Denver inclined to move his 
guns, which, are well placed for the defence of the 
Jfort. Of course, the volunteer cavalry remain to 
protect the artillery, which is indeed their one hope. 

After the respite of about an hour, tfie mutineers 
appear , to have rallied and reformed, for again 
they advance,, and this time **$, masse. With 
accuracy and effect the guns are served upon them, 
so that ere they can reach within shot of Captain 
Denver they have suffered severely. Nevertheless, 
with the true instincts of fatalists, the rebels press 
forward, firing slowly but surely, till at last one 
cruel shot stretches poor Denver on the plain, and 
a wild cry goes up that the guns are lost. 

Not so. With parched lips and eager eyes, the 
smoke having partially cleared away, Ellen Stacey 
beholds the charge of the volunteers. In front of 
them, waving high aloft his sabre, rides the form of 
a young man—a form she knows too well. It is a 
moment of breathless suspense. The Europeans 
are all but broken by the fierce onslaught of the 


native regiments. Captain Denver’s guns are 
served now by a sergeant. The battle is apparently 
lost. Yet, patience—the English gentlemen have 
yet to throw in their weight At a hand-gallop 
they advance, led by a man whose martial ardour 
has infected each one of them. They are coming 
down upon the rebels, who even now can recog¬ 
nise the firm compressed features of men whom 
they have been accustomed to obey and respect. 
There is a cry among them as of fear, but with it a 
discharge of musketry, and the aipi of the young 
officer in command falls helpless by his side. 
Ellen perceives this, and shrieks forth in a voice 
of agony, so that the women around can, but learn 
how dear to her is that young brave now in peril. 
Onward, however, he rides undismayed. He is 
swordless, yet he leads the way into the mass of 
mutineers, who are fleeing right and left, till at 
length he falls, and, as the enemy are seen in full 
retreat, he is borne wounded to the rear. 

An old man has been standing on the ramparts 
of the Luckra fort, by the side of Ellen Stacey. 

He has good eyesight for his years, and by the 
aid of a strong glass has witnessed all. With a 
sigh he turns to her, dashing away a tear. 

“ Ellen,” he says, “ I have done wrong.” 

“You have, uncle,” she sobs; “you have, indeed. 
My brave Edward !” 

“ What,” asks he sharply, “ have you chassi 5 cd 
M'Duncan? Hey?” 

“Uncle, I can never marry a coward. 1 can 
never marry—Oh, perhaps he is dead !” 

With emotion Sir Charles presses her hand. 

“ God grant,” he murmurs, “ that Edward Capel’s 
life may be spared for you and for me,” 

* * * * * * 

“ Really, Sir Charles,” grumbles Lady Rocking- 
ton, “ I think it is quite wrong of you to permit 
Ellen to nurse Mr. Capel. Even in our present 
circumstances the convenances of good society ought 
to be observed. It is not proper.” 

“ My good wife,” replies the lieutenant-governor, 
“ you married me for my money, and 1 don’t see 
any reason why Capel should not marry my niece 
for her money.” 

■ “ Her money, Sir Charles l ” 

“ Yes, my dear. You will have your pension at 
my death, which will be ample for you. It is my 
intention, therefore, to make over my savings to 
my niece, on her marriage.” 

“ My gracious, Sir Charles ! ” 

“My dear,”answers he, “you shoukf'never omit 
the convenances of polite society, even under present 
circumstances, which I am glad to say will improve, 
for Greathed is going down the country, and as 
Capel is well enough to be moved, we shall accept 
his escort, and I trust the young people will be 
married from our house in Surrey. As far as I’m 
concerned, I’ve had quite enough of India.” 
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MEN WHO FACE DEATH. 



« 


THE WAR CORRESPONDENT. 


HAT a glorious life yours is—going every¬ 
where, and seeing everything worth see¬ 
ing !” This is a remark very frequently 
addressed to special correspondents, and thought 
by thousands of people who read accounts of gor¬ 


geous pageants and stirring events. The remark 
is a natural one, and to a certain extent a true one, 
for it is perhaps the most enjoyable of all profes¬ 
sions ; but it is not all pleasure. A special cor¬ 
respondent has fatigue of no ordinary kind to go 
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through. He must be able to sit on a horse all day, 
and to write all night. He must be able to stand 
hardships of all descriptions, without breaking 
down either mentally or physically; and, above 
all,'he must be able to face Death calmly. Few 
men see him oftener or nearer, and to few 
does he come in more rugged and unpleasant 
aspects. A* soldier in battle faces Death, but 
he does so while himself under the influence of 
passion and excitement. A soldier is fighting for 
his country, and feels an active animosity against 
her and his foes. His blood is up. He grasps the 
rifle, which metes death among the enemy in the 
same form in which it threatens himself, and ex¬ 
cept just at the commencement of an engagement, 
confessedly the most trying time, he has little 
leisure for thought as to the danger he is running. 

With a special correspondent it is far otherwise. 
If he thoroughly does his duty to the paper he 
represents, he must go under fire. In ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, it is impossible to see any¬ 
thing of fighting from a' place of absolute safety. 
Indeed, as a. general thing, it is necessary to be 
pretty close to the actual engagement, if it is to be 
described with any accuracy. It requires no ordi¬ 
nary nerve to face Death thus, inactive and un¬ 
interested in the work—to hear the howl of the 
shell and the whiz of the bullet all around and 
above, and to make observations and jot down 
notes calmly and coolly. If a special correspondent 
is alone, arid the ground permits of it, he will, no 
doubt, place himself in the most sheltered position 
commanding a good view that he can hit upon; 
but often this is impossible. If he is attached to 
the staff of a general, for example, he will ride with 
that staff wherever it goes, and may fall by a bullet, 
as did Lieutenant-Colonel Pemberton, who repre¬ 
sented a London paper. Or, again, in the most 
dangerous of all fighting—street-fighting, as in the 
case of the taking of Paris by the Versailles troops, 
he must push forward even with balls flying about. 

But, after all, death in this form is not that which 
a correspondent most dreads. If it comes, it is 
suddenly, painlessly, and at least creditably ; and 
he is inspired with the hope of furnishing the 
journal to which he is attached with better and 
more detailed information than that sent by his 
rivals. The death from which a special correspon¬ 
dent shrinks, but to which he is—unless formally 
permitted to accompany an army in the field— 
continually exposed, is death as a spy. To be shot 
in battle is a gentleman's fate; to be hung up by 
a village maire, or to be beaten to death by the 
mob of a great city, is the fate of a dog. 

Travelling in this ' way, one is never free from 
the consciousness of impending danger. It is 
evident enough by your appearance that you are 
a stranger, and that alone is enough to provoke 
suspicion. You imagine that each passer-by looks 


at you curiously; and you know that if any one of 
them chooses to question you, and takes it into his 
head to denounce you as a spy, what will come of 
it. You will in an instant be surrounded by furious 
men, whose voices will drown your protestations. 
A moment more, and you will be pressed upon and 
hustled. Then there is a brief struggle, a vision of 
furious faces and descending arms, and then, unless 
a gendarme or two arrive upon the scene and 
rescue you, in another minute you aie lying upon 
the pavemfent, battered, insensible, probably dead. 
Such was nearly the fate of Mr. Forbes upon the 
Champs Elysees, on the day of the arrival of the 
Prussians in Paris; such was nearly the fate of 
Mr. Sala, just upon the commencement of the siege. 
Both escaped with life, but with both the escape 
was almost a miracle. These two, perhaps, were 
nearer this form of death than any other during the 
campaign ; but there was scarcely a correspondent 
who was not more than once in imminent peril of 
this kind. 

As a general thing, one is safe if one falls into 
the hands of the military. This, however, depends 
upon the circumstances and the situation. If you 
are arrested upon suspicion in a large town, you 
are safe. You will be taken to a guard-house, be 
examined in a regular way, be taken probably before 
the general in command, and released. This, 
however, might not be the case when men’s blood 
is up and passion high. While the street-fighting 
was going on in the streets of Paris, had a soldier 
seized any man in plain clothes, and considered his 
conduct suspicious, he would probably have been 
shot then and there by order of the first subaltern 
who arrived upon the scene. As a rule, the higher 
the rank of the officer before whom you are brought, 
the more certain your safety. An officer of high 
rank shrinks from a responsibility which a junior 
will accept without hesitation. It is better to fall 
into the hands of a regiment than into those of a 
serjeant’s party. As an instance of this, I may cite 
an adventure of my own in the Italian campaign, 
when for some hours I looked Death very closely 
in the face. 

The Italian Government had peremptorily refused 
permission to all correspondents to accompany the 
troops ; and I had accordingly attached myself to 
Garibaldi, who was operating on the shores of the 
Lago di Garda against the Austrians. Wc were at 
Salo when the news arrived, late at night, of the de¬ 
feat of the Italian army at Custozza. The order was 
that we were to march back at once to Dcsenzano, 
a village on the lower end of the lake, some eight 
miles from Peschiera, and that we were to act there 
as the left wing of the regular army, Opposing any 
attempt of the Austrians to take the offensive by- 
advancing from Peschiera upon Brescia. 

This was done next day; and we took up our 
| position hourly expecting an attack. There was a 
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gap of some four or five miles between ourselves 
and the left of the regular army. 

Believing that our advanced guard was so placed 
that no one could advance from I’eschiera without 
having to fight his way—a mistake which nearly 
cost us our lives—I proposed to a friend with whom 
I shared a carriage, that we should start early the 
following morning for the hills over the Mincio, 
from which we should obtain a view of the battle¬ 
field of Custozza, and perhaps be able to glean 
some particulars from the peasants as to the fight. 

We started at seven, passed out of the lines of 
the Garibaldians, drove to the foot of the hills, 
where we left our carriage and proceeded on foot. 
As we had expected, we obtained a fine , view over 
the plain, but were rather startled on seeing how 
close we were to Peschiera. We walked some 
distance along the brow of the hills, gathered a 
good deal of information from the peasants, and 
could with our glasses see bodies of the Austrians 
moving on the plain, and could even hear the 
music of their bands. We then sent a peasant 
with orders to take the carriage to the foot of the 
hill upon which we were, and, having sat down for 
awhile, we went down and took our places. The 
driver asked me in his vile Brescian patois if he 
should go on, and I, misunderstanding him to say, 
“ go back,” assented. We were talking over what 
we had seen, and did not observe the direction he 
was taking us through the winding lanes, when, in 
a short time, wc came upon two videttes of the 
cavalry regiment, the “ Guides.” They made no 
observation, and we passed on ; but, knowing that 
we ought not to be entering the lines of the regular 
army, we now questioned the driver, and, dis¬ 
covering the mistake, ordered him to turn back. 

Upon reaching the videttes, they rode up, pistol 
in hand, and said that we were their prisoners. 
We attempted to explain, but were briefly informed 
that we could explain to the serjeant. 

Our horses’ heads were again turned, and in a 
short time we reached the serjeants’ post, where 
for the first time we' learned why we had been 
arrested, and saw that our position was serious. 

The videttes’ report was as follows:—“We saw 
these men appear upon the top of the hill there. 
They had come up from beyond, evidently from 
Peschiera. They examined the whole country with 
their telescopes, and then went and concealed 
themselves in that clump of trees. After a time, 
they ’came down, and presently passed us in a 
carriage. We did not then arrest them ; but when 
they had passed in, they turned back to return 
with the information they had obtained ; we there¬ 
fore arrested them.” 

“Spies from Peschiera, evidently,” the serjeant 
said. “ I will send them on at once to the village.” 

We again attempted to explain; but with the 
simple remark that it was plain that 1 was an 


Austrian by my accent—any friend spoke no Italian 
—we were again sent on, this time under the guard 
of four soldiers and a corporal. In this imposing 
order we drove to a village about a mile distant. 
Here was a considerable body both of infantry and 
cavalry. We were left in our carriage for a 
minute or two, while the corporal made his reports, 
and, as the men gathered round us, the remarks 
as to our fate, and the brevity of time at which it 
awaited us, were the reverse of cheering. 

Presently we were taken into a room in which 
some twelve or fifteen officers, principally infantry, 
were assembled. We were asked what we had to 
say in our defence ; and I told my story, producing 
my passport as a voucher. 

My statement was received with absolute in* 
credulity. We were evidently Austrian officers ; 
and as to the passport, why, it had not a single 
Italian visd upon it (which was true, for we had 
never been asked for them from the time we 
entered Italy). They were no doubt the property 
of some English gentlemen at Verona, from whom 
they had been taken for this purpose. As to our 
being spies, there could be no question of it 

“ I suppose you all agree with me ?” he asked, 
looking round. There was a general exclamation 
of assent. “And you agree with me that they 
may as well be finished with at once?” Another 
assent even more cordial than the last. 

I was just going to attempt a last remonstrance, 
when, to my intense relief, a young captain of the 
Guides, who had not yet spoken, said, “ Excuse 
me, major, but I don’t think it would be quite 
regular to shoot these men now., I have no doubt 
that they are spies ; still, as my men took them, I 
should be responsible, and it is quite possible that 
we may get some information from them ; there¬ 
fore, with your permission, 1 will myself take them 
to Goito, It will be all the same thing; but it will 
take all responsibility off my shoulders.” 

There was some discussion before the proposal 
was agreed to ; but at last, to my intense relief, the 
cavalry man had his way. 

We were now placed in a bullock-cart with some 
wounded Austrian prisoners, and another man who 
had also been taken as a spy, and whose reprieve, 
by the way, was a short one, for he was shot that 
evening. Some Italian wounded were put into our 
carriage, and we started, guarded by our escort of 
fifty infantry and as many cavalry. 

I should mention that I had begged my court- 
martial to examine the driver, who could confirm 
our story; but was told that he was equally guilty 
with ourselves, and more deserved his fate, as he 
was an Italian, whereas we were Austrians. 

The captain of Guides rode beside our cart, and 
entered freely into conversation with me. My first 
question was as to the reason of our having so 
strong an escort. He smiled in an uncomfortable 
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sort of way, and said, “Our route, as you are 
doubtless aware, runs for the next three miles 
parallel with the Mincio. The Austrian cavalry 
have been across twice this morning already, and 
they may make a dash again. I warn you that 
if they do I shall at once shoot you both.” 

I begged him to do nothing hastily ; and if he 
did see the Austrians crossing, to wait at any rate 
until he saw that he was likely to get the worst of 
it before he did anything rash. He laughed, and 
remarked 1 was a cool hand. 

Fortunately, 1 was well provided with cigars, 
which my captain assisted me to smoke; and we 
were soon chatting, to all appearances, comfortably. 
I talked to him about the Crimea, where I had 
first seen the Italian uniform; and by the time 
that three miles were passed, and very long they 
seemed to me, fortunately without interruption 
from the Austrians, he had, I think, come to the 
conclusion that my story was after all a true one. 
Here the camps of the Italian troops began. 
Seeing our escort pass along, numbers of the men 
who were loitering about came down, and asked 
our escort who we were. The reply was naturally 
“ Spies,” whereupon a perfect tumult arose. Im¬ 
precations and curses were hurled at us, and so 
threatening became the crowd, that it was a ques¬ 
tion for a time whether we should not be finally 
dragged from our escort, and hanged then and there. 
Our captain showed great firmness, and after a 
while we went on slowly through the furious crowd 
again ; but it was a very bad ten minutes. 

When we arrived at Goito, we Were taken up to 
the general. The young officer of Guides went in 
first and made his report, and I saw by the general’s 
face directly we entered that that report had been 
a favourable one, and that he had stated his own 
conviction that we were what we claimed to be. 

Accordingly, after a few questions, and the ex¬ 
amination of our passports and letters, we were 
released and ordered to return at once to De- 
senzano. 

I need not describe that journey back: the 
cross-questioning and the suspicion with which wc 
were regarded, and, more than all, the danger wc 
ran of being shot by the Garibaldi,an sentries as, 
after midnight, we again, utterly weary and tired 
out, entered their lines. 


I have looked Death in the face as closely, 
perhaps more closely, many times, than I did upon 
that occasion j but I do not know that I ever felt 
more profoundly uncomfortable, than when that 
little group of officers came to the conclusion 
to finish the affair at once. 

There are other dangers to which special corre¬ 
spondents are exposed, besides those arising from 
the spy mania, and the risks of the battle-field. 
Taken as a whole, it would be difficult to find a 
worse lot than the camp followers of an army— 
the muleteers, baggage waggon drivers, sutlers, and 
others. These are the fellows who commit half 
the atrocities for which the troops get the credit. 
These are the men who follow like vultures in the 
train of an army, and strip the wounded and dead 
upon the battle-field. Civil law is for the time in 
abeyance; and the inhabitants of lonely houses 
which they plunder are only too glad to escape 
with their lives. From scoundrels of this kind, as 
a special correspondent follows an army, his risk is 
not slight. Human life is as nothing in the eyes of 
these scoundrels ; and they know well enough that 
there is no one to make any inquiries about a 
missing man. It-is as a protection against these 
that the “ special ” carries his revolver. 

There are other dangers which a correspondent 
may have to face. He may be carried off by a 
barbarous foe, and be put to death, as Boulby was 
in China ; and he may be sent upon an expedition 
among savage tribes, as was Stanley., These, how¬ 
ever, were exceptional cases, upon which he can 
scarcely calculate ; but the special correspondent 
knows that in the ordinary course of his vocation 
he will have to face Death from shot and shell; 
that he may be hanged as a spy, or beaten to death 
by the rabble ; that he may fall in the medley of a 
street fight, or be wounded by the ruffians who 
hang about an army; or that he may go down 
from fever, or disease brought on by overwork, hard¬ 
ship, exposure, and bad food. The life of a special 
correspondent is indeed a fascinating one. He goes 
alike to great fetes and to great battle-fields. He 
sees historical events which other men would give 
much to see ; and he enjoys all the advantages of 
travel and change. His life is a pleasant one; 
but for all that, there are few men who look Death 
so closely in the face as he. 


GRETCHEN. 


BY M. M. ERCKMANN-CHATR1AN. 


£T was about ten o'clock in the evening 
when the drinkers left the “ Swan.’ 1 
Theodore followed with the rest, and 
went down the silent village. All th< 
"1 little windows were being closed, anr 
the good housewives might be heard crying in the 



darkness, as they closed their shutters, “Good 
night, Orchel 1 good night, Grddcl, good night! ” 
Then all became silent, and Theodore was left 
alone in the dark street—gazing, listening, dream¬ 
ing, whilst the countless stars twinkled overhead, 
and the trees rustled along the roadsides. 
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How many things does night reveal that escape 
the eye and the ear by day! Hark to that distant 
murmuring; look at that cat, half-seen, darting 
along there through the deep shadows. Listen to 
that bird, chirping so softly that the marten on the 
watch for it can scarcely hear it. \ 

Theodore loved the night; he went a few paces, 
paused, turned round, and listened attentively. He 
recollected the words of the weaver, as he gazed up 
at the sky, “ Keep thine heart with all diligence.” 

But when he looked once more at the earth, 
when he inhaled the sweet odours of autumn—the 
new-mown hay, the brown leaves of the trees—then 
he thought of Gretchen, pretty Gretchen, so bloom¬ 
ing and fair, with her large eyes of liquid blue, ever 
lighted with the sweetest of smiles—her bright and 
merry laugh. How beautiful she then rose to his 
thoughts, and how fast his heart would beat! He 
could see her tripping from table to table, her arm, 
white as ivory, slightly raised as she poured the 
foaming liquor into the large shining mugs—her 
finely-shaped figure, her two plaits of fair hair hang¬ 
ing down to the edge of her short scarlet petticoat, 
her teetii shining like white enamel ! 

Gretchen had smiles for every one except M, 
Theodore; as soon ns he ewtered she became 
serious, but at the same time such a tender ex¬ 
pression stole over her large blue eyes, that the 
poor lad’s heart overflowed with love. His emo¬ 
tion mastered him, and he murmured unintelligible 
words. 

Theodore went on dreaming ; he could see also 
old Rcebstock, Gretchcn’s father, in his large grey 
periwig, with his open, good-natured countenance ; 
then the smoky tavern, with its low rafters ; the 
clock, with its porcelain face ; the lamp hung from 
the ceiling, lighting up all the brown faces of the 
drinkers and the vine-dressers, half-hidden by their 
slouched hats, and glittering too on the little 
pewter mugs in their huge rough hands. 

“ There is life upon earth,” he said to himself— 
“ life, bright and full of love, joy, and comfort. 
Wine, delicious fruits, sweet odours, and Gretchen 
—that is what my life consists of, that is the sum 
of earthly bliss to me.” 

He trembled with emotion as he thought of the 
girl; he saw her so clearly in his mind’s eye, that 
he might have marked every thread in her dress, 
every bead in her necklace, every change of ex¬ 
pression in her rosy, dimpled smile. 

Gretchen was in every object he saw, in every 
sound he heard; he looked at the stars, and 
Gretchen was there ; he listened to the wind, and 
there he heard the voice of Gretchen ; he thought 
of the peopled world, and there was Gretchen too. 
Ever there—listening to his thoughts and answer¬ 
ing them. O Love, Love! What art thou ? whence 
comest thou ? 

Thus Theodore went on in the starlight, by the 


back of the village, skirting the coppice-wood, 
following the little paths edged with, palings, and 
came out at last on the newly-mown meadow. 
Here he noticed the queer, irregularly-built cottages, 
with their outside staircases and worm-eaten ban¬ 
nisters, their poultry yards, and their wide and 
far-projecting roofs. Dark, mysterious shadows 
brooded over all. 

After making a long round, he found himself 
once more Before Rdebstock’s house, He stopped 
behind the shed under Gretchen’s window, and 
said to himself, looking at the little round aperture 
at the top of the shutter— 

“She is there!” 

There he stood, the moon throwing her pale 
light on his forehead, defining with a clear outline 
the hollow of his eyes, silvering his fair beard, and 
rippling over his negligent yet graceful and pic¬ 
turesque artist’s dress. In his left hand he held his 
large felt hat, with its cocks’ feathers sweeping the 
ground; and with his right he sent his heart to 
Gretchen in a kiss. Then, after remaining thus in 
silent contemplation for a quarter of an hour, he 
vaulted lightly over the low garden railings, entered 
the yard, and seeing on the right the,tap-room 
door open, the barrel with its full red hoops loom¬ 
ing injthc darkness, the low bench, the hatchet 
with its curved handle, gleaming with a bluish light, 
the plane, the pincers, the cooper’s tools, the screw 
of the wine-press lighted obliquely by the rays of 
the moon, he advanced slowly, inhaling the sourish 
smell of the fermenting hop and grape. 

Not a sound was to be heard ; from the skylight 
above streamed a calm, subdued light. He sat 
down on a barrel, and said— 

“ Ah, how pleasant it is here !” 

He looked at the trellis to which the ,ivy was 
clinging, the little trough in the yard where the 
poultry were fed, the laundry door to the left; and 
it seemed to him that an inexpressible charm 
hovered over all this homely scene, because it was 
so often lighted by the presence of his Gretchen. 

“ Ah!” thought he, “ if Gretchen would only 
come out for ever so short a time I If I could only 
sec her just now, I should be able to say to her, 

‘ Gretchen, I love thee !’ ” 

He remained lost in these thoughts for about an 
hour, unable to make up his mind to go, when he 
heard a strange noise outside. Theodore raised 
his head to listen : it seemed like a' smacking of 
lips after tasting the best of Johannisbeig. 

“What is that?” said the artists and lie glided 
cautiously into the court. There he heard the same 
noise again. Theodore looked this way and that, 
unable to discover the cause. At last, he drew 
aside the branches of a red-berried arbutus, and 
saw, at the foot of the outside paling, the idiot Kaspar 
Noss sitting on the grass, his legs stretched out, 
his shirt down about his shoulders, his old thread- 
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bare trousers held up on one side by a single brace, the finest fellow in the village, and the best also ? 
his old battered hat between his knees, and full of Don’t you give me tobacco when I ask for it, and 
splendid grapes in huge bunches, which, no doubt, your old pipes as well ? Oh, yes ! she dreams of 
he had just stolen hard by. The fellow looked as you every night. Come, sit down, and I’ll make 
jolly as Bacchus. His projecting forehead, his fat her come out.” 

checks, and even his round ruddy nose seemed Theodore sat down as though fascinated. Then 
brimming over with sensuous satisfaction. It was the idiot offered him a bunch of grapes, 
he who was smacking his lips so loudly. He was “ Eat that,” said he ; “ you have very often given 
lifting up whole bunches of grapes, and hanging me bread, so now it is my turn to make you a present,” 
them down into his vast, open mouth. His throat And Theodore took a grape, out of good-nature ; 
was dilating with delight, while he gave vent to his it was delicious, real Markobrunner. 
feelings by chuckling and cooing somewhat like a Noss laughed ; then joining his hands before his 
pigeon. Some tall nettles were bending towards mouth, he uttered a guttural sound—the cry of the 
him in the shadow, and thistles were standing up quail in the early morning. It was so natural that 
like sentinels at his feet. ' in the distant fields a quail was deceived by it, 

“ Oh, you scoundrel!" cried Theodore to him; and, imagining that he saw daylight in the middle 
“ so this is the way you spend your nights ?” of the night, he gave three calls. 

The idiot turned his head carelessly, his eyes “ What on earth are you doing ?” 

twinkled'merrily, and letting go the grapes from “I’m putting on the dock,” said Noss merrily; 

his mouth, he replied, “ What! is that you, “ it is four o’clock about the brewery.” Then he 
Theodore ? Come and taste my grapes.” repeated the same cry several times, at long in- 

“ Where did you get them.?” tervals, and the country round about seemed filled 

Kaspar indicated the place with his finger and ! with strange confused murmurings. 
said, “ There ; there are quantities-down there.” | “ Leave me alone,” said he to Theodore; “ let nu 

.“What! there? You stole them from Kdeb- j be ; Gretchen will soon come out.” 
stock’s field ?" I And leaning once more over the paling, Noss 

“Yes, Theodore,” replied the other quite in- imitated the first crow of the cock, slow, solemn, 

nocently. and thick, as it is when the poor fellow is still 

“ And what if 1 tell of you ?” hoarse with the night air. You could have fancied 

“ No fear of that !” you saw Chanticleer shaking his feathers and 

“ Why ?” quivering on his perch. Five or six hens came 

“ You would have to say what time of the night \ down the ladder of the fowl-house, and looked at 
it was you saw meand Kaspar leered and j the moon through the roof. 

laughed in a most extraordinary way, and the j “ Why, you rogue ! ” said Theodore, “ whoever 
artist, quickly preparing to get over the paling taught you such tricks ?” 

again, muttered, “ Ah, the idiot’s right !” | Kaspar Noss grinned, and answered softly,Don’t 

But as he was making off* Noss caught him by ! ask me any questions. I’m only a poor fool." 
the coat-tails, crying out, “ Stop, thief, stop! 1 arrest j The fowls, becoming aware of their mistake, 
you! You have just stolen Gretchen’s heart! ” 

Theodore suddenly turned pale. 

“ Let go \” 

“ No ; sit you down.” 

“ Noss, I beseech of you !” 

“ Eat some of my grapes.” 

“ Listen, I shall call out.” 

“ Give me some tobapco, Theodore, and I'll 
make Gretchen come out to you,” said Noss in ! love, my joy, my life! Gretchen, it’s my heart 
that strange, wild, persuasive voice so common ! that’s singing to thee ! It is thy Theodore calling.” 
amongst idiots, “ She loves you; she thinks of He had returned to the yard, and, leaning 
no one in the world but you. Hush !” said he, against the wall with his head bent, he \va£ lost 
raising his forefinger, “listen; she’s dreaming in in delicious dreams, whilst Noss was shaking forth 
her little bed-room—she’s saying, ‘ Theodore, my his quivering notes. 

Theodore! Oh, how I love you !”’ Now Gretchen, somewhat surprised, had heard 

Kaspar had let go Theodore’s coat, but the latter the quail whilst wrapped in slumber, and could 
had no longer apy intention of running away ; he scarcely believe it. She had heard the cock, and 
listened eagerly to the promises of Noss. that also puzzled her ; then the fowls, and her 

“ Oh, my good Kaspar ! 'are you sure of vvliat eyes opened. As there was no light shining 
you are saying ? ” said he in a low trembling voice, through the shutter, she went back to bed ; but 
“And why not?” replied Noss. “Aren’t you when she heard the lark—when the rich and 


1 wanted to go to roost again; but Kaspar, whose 
spirits were up, drove them back, and made them 
cackle. Then, suddenly, he broke into an imita¬ 
tion of the song of the rising lark welcoming the 
dawn. He threw so much feeling into this per¬ 
formance that Theodore’s eyes filled, and he ex¬ 
claimed in his heart— 

“ Oh, Gretchen ! Come to me, Gretchen, my 
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tender notes struck upon her heart, she rose softly, ordinary aspect The herdsman was passing 
saying— through the village, playing on his pipe, and fol- 

^es, it is morning now” lowed by a large flock of goats and swine; the 

She began to dress, and went to open the shutter, village lasses, with their pitchers, were trooping 
Theodore had heard her rising. He was trembling, round the fountain, and Kaspar Noss lay sleeping 
and felt inclined to seek safety in flight; but when with ;his hack to the sun on the bench before the 
the shutter opened all his fearfulness vanished, town hall. 

He leaned towards the window, and, in spite of a Attracted by this pleasant picture, Theodore, 
little cry from the girl, seizing her hand, he ex- with his portfolio under Jus arm, drew near. As 
claimed— he was passing the brewery, not daring to turn his 

“ Oh, Gretchen, Gretchen ! I love you.” head, he heard some one tapping loudly on‘ the 

Scarcely had these words escaped him when his ' window-pane. He stopped in a great fright, 
knees trembled beneath him. Gretchen, fluttering ! “ Is any one calling me?” he asked himself, 

like a dove startled in her nest, her cheeks all j The windows of the tap-room were open, and 
suffused with happy blushes, whispered softly — i already several customers were seated at the table. 
“ Theodore, dear Theodore !" | Among them were red-faced old Alderman Wcin- 

She had no time to say more, for the shutter of j land, with his large felt hat thrust on the back of 
M. Rdebstock, which was just above her window, 1 his head, and his walking-stick of vine-wood resting 
burst open, and a terrible oath—a regular German | between his knees ; Zimmer, the tailor, in his grey 
oath—smote the darkness, and was followed by gown, and his green cap tied over his ears, and his 
these words— j nose smutched with snuff; also Spitz, the barber, 

“Who is there?” j his beaming countenance surmounted by a little 

They were all filled with consternation. Theo-; pyramid of hair, as is the old French fashion, talking 
dore and Gretchen separated in great fear. Noss,! in a loud voice, with his earthenware dish on the 
with his arms aloft, fled as fast as his legs could i table by the bottle; and several more besides, 
carry him, imitating the cries of the wild duck! OJd Berbel was putting the cans of curds in a 
pursued through the water-reeds by a spaniel, his row behind the stove, and long sunbeams, bright 
nasal voice re-cchoing far in the remote distance. , with their myriads of dancing motes, fell along the 
J t was really most ludicrous ; but Rdebstock didn’t 1 table and beneath the benches, 
seem to think so ; therefore the artist, clapping ! Theodore entered in no very easy frame of mind, 
his hat on again, vaulted over the palisade, and Old Reebstock, in his brown coat and steel buttons, 
set off at a rapid pace through the orchard, whilst was sitting by the clock-case opposite the door. 
Gretchen, trembling, quickly closed her window Gretchen was standing near the window with her 
and replaced the shutter. eyes bent downwards. A lively conversation was 

“Ah, scoundrel!” cried Rdebstock, extending going on. No one seemed to think that there was 
his arms, “ you shall answer for this, I can tell you anything special on hand. But the moment when 
that! ” and the great house-dog, roused by the the artist appeared in the doorway, Rdebstock, 
scrimmage, began to bark and rattle his chain. raising his arms towards him, cried— 

Theodore went on running hither and thither “ M. Theodore, do you love my daughter Gret- 
until daylight, repeating, as if in a dream, “ Gret- chen?” 

chen, Gretchen, I love you ! ” Then he would add, J The young man turned quite pale. He opened 
“ Theodore, dear Theodore !” and imagined he was his mouth, but could not get out a single word, 
the happiest fellow on earth. Then Rdebstock, looking him full in the face, 

About five o’clock he went home, and when he repeated— 
had laid himself down on his little bed, it occurred “ Do you love my daughter Gretchen ?” 

to him that old Rdebstock had recognised him, and All the spectators were struck dumb with amaze- 

might for the future forbid him his house. This ment; each, holdiilg his glass in his ha'nd, sat as if 

thought depressed him very much. transfixed, gazing by turns at Theodore, Gretchen, 

Next morning his misery had increased. and the landlord. 

“ Could any one be so unhappy as I ?” he ex- At last, Theodore, in a voice choked with 
claimed. “ Oh, old Rdebstock will be in an awful emotion, said— 
passion. Perhaps I shall never again see Gretchen. “ Oh, yes ! how I love her i” 

If I could only see her once more ! But 1 shall j He cast such an imploring look at Gretchen, that 

never dare to go down the street again.” | the girl of her own accord rushed across the room to 

And, still dwelling on these distressing thoughts, 1 him; and, throwing herself into his arms, burst into 
he went down-stairs and left the house, not caring [ tears. Then the old brewer gave a loud laugh, 
whither he went, looking at the brewery in the dis- j “ Ha ! ha ! ha ! Didn’t I know that they were 

tance, with its weathercock and signboard. in love with each other!” said he. “You can’t 

Nothing was changed ; everything wore its ! take me in quite so easily.” 
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And all present, seeing him so well satisfied, 
exclaimed, “Ha! ha! Old Reebstock’s pretty 
sh&Tp ; he knew all about it." 

" Well," continued the brewer, “since you love 
her so much, take her, marry her; but you must 
stay and live with me in my house." 

Then sitting down, he added gravely, “ It’s quite 
decided now ; you shall be married in a fortnight.” 

To which all the company replied, “*Wc shall 
come to the wedding in a fortnight." 

Which in fact happened. 

Well, Reobstock had grandsons and grand¬ 
daughters, whom he used to dandle on his knee. 


Afterwards, when he was quite old, he said to his 
son-in-law and daughter, “ My children, you must 
remember one thing—if we are happy, we must 
thank Heaven for it. I heard the cock crowing 
before sunrise, and, as I was looking out of my 
window, I saw Grctchen unfastening her shutter. 
Then 1 felt inclined to be very angry, but Provi¬ 
dence made me think better of it ‘ Marry them 
first/ it whispered, ‘ since they love each other; 
you .can rebuke them for it afterwards,’" 

Theodore and Gretchcn admired the wisdom of 
the old man, and thanked the Lord, who governs 
all things here below so well. 


IN THE SPANISH MAIN. 

A BALLAD. 


SING, in rhymes, of the olden times, 

Jb* When, we fought the fleets of Spain, 
JA How an English captain saved a maid 
sTlJlv From our foes in the Spanish main. 

In the days of Raleigh, Hawkins, and 

When our great queen ruled the state; 

In the year since Christ our Lord was born, 
Fifteen hundred eighty and eight. 

When by Calais Roads and Gravelines 
Our fleet Lord Howard led, 

And broadsides broke from our hearts of oak 
Till the Spanish galleons fled. 


The stars were bright in the summer night, 
And the waves Tippled light on the shore, 

As a boat put off from the war-ship’s side. 

And glided with muffled oar. 

Right away they made for the bay, 

And never a word they spoke, 

Till they sent the keel sheer up on the strand, 
With a long and a lusty stroke. 

Then out on the strand, with naked brand, 

# 

Sprang the captain brave and true, 

And after him then came two good men, 

The bravest of all the crew. 

Silent and slow through the shingles they go, 
Through greensward and palms and pines ; 
Then they watch till the light of a taper bright 
From a far-away casement shines. 

“Ah ! I see the sign, fair lady mine,” 

Said the captain, whispering low ; 

“ Now watch ye and wait, each trusty mate, 

N\' \n\c t \v, Wie Lrysling go,” 


Up by the cedars and pines and palms, 

Stealthily wends he along; 

There is not a sound to be heard all around 
' But the nightingale’s lonely song. 

Who stands to-night by the casement light ? 

A stripling dainty and fair, 

In doublet and hose, and a check of rose, 

And flowing golden hair. 

And who stands beneath, scarce daring to breathe. 
With stalwart arms stretched wide ?— 

The youth swings light from the casement’s height. 
And stands by the captain’s side. 

Swift is their flight through the starry night; 

But ere his mates they meet, 

Hark! the bay of a hound, and along the ground 
The rush of hurrying feet. 

The flash of swords, and loud, wild words, 

And ann&d men appear: 

The stripling’s limbs refuse to move, 

He faints away with fear. 

The drooping form with nervous ami 
On his shoulder the captain throws, 

And he and his men adown the glen 
Fight inch by inch the foes. 

At length they stand by the boat on the strand ; 
“In, mates!” the captain cries; 

While from the boat a raking fire 
Of deadly muskets flies. 

• 

A moment more upon the shore 
The captain scornful stands— 

Then springs to the boat, and soon afloat, 

They leave the island sands. 

< I sing these rhymes of the olden times, 

When ,we fought the fleets of Spain, 

How an English captain saved a maid 

From our foes in the Spanish main.—J. F. W. 
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HESTER MO R LEY'S PROMISE. 

BY HESBA STRETTOTT, 

AUTHOR OF "THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA,” ETC. ETC 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-THIRD, 

ANOTHER HESTER. 

Carl followed Hester down-stairs, and across the 
court, which was very dark, for the glass in the 


which touched Carl’s heart to the core. He clasped 
her emaciated hand in his own, and pressed it with 
a warmth and heartiness which he had not ventured 
to bestow upon Hester’s. 



window of the old nursery was scarcely transparent, 
and shed but little light on the outside staircase 
leading up to it. Hester opened the door quietly, 
and Carl had time to see Rose before she was 
aware of their entrance. She was leaning languidly 
back iq a cushioned and padded chair by the fire, 
the light of which fell upon her worn and colour¬ 
less face, and the thin fair hair pushed back care¬ 
lessly from it. Her eyes were shut, and the whole 
aspect of the thin wan woman was one of complete 
dejection, and of banishment from every gladness 
in life. At the sound of voices she sprang up, with 
a glance of terror which showed how she lived in 
hourly dread of discovery. There was something 
so forlorn in the peculiarity of her circumstances, 


“ Do you know who I am ? ” asked Rose, look¬ 
ing him searchingly in the face with her dim blue 
eyes. 

“Hester .has trusted me with all your history,” 
he answered. “ I am come to sec you, and I shall 
come often, to make your life here less solitary. 
No one else knows ; we alone have your secret.” 

“ 1 am only afraid of two persons finding it out 
loo soon,” replied Rose drearily, “ my husband 
and one other; you know who I mean. He was 
trying to find me, and' I felt as if 1 could do nothing 
else hut come here. Do you think he will ever 
guess that 1 am here 1 ” 

“ Never !” replied Carl emphatically. 

“ Hester tells me he has never married,” said 
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Rose, a glimmer of satisfaction dawning upon her 
face i “lam sorry for that. If he had a wife he 
would not be troubled for me. But even if he did 
not try to find me, I could not go away from here. 

I cannot tell you what it is to think of leaving my 
home again; it is the only home I have, and 
Hester has promised I shall stay in it. It is more 
lonely than you can think; I am here, day and 
night, all alone, yet I would not go away for the 
world. 1 know ,my husband will forgive me some 
time, and be very sorry for me. I have often 
wished for some clergyman to talk to ; for there 
are hundreds and thousands of questions keep 
coming into my poor head. 1 am not very clever, 
but perhaps you will answer some of these ques¬ 
tions. Only you are a very young man, and you 
do not know much of life yet." 

“ Pertiaps not," answered Carl gently ; “ but I 
know something of God.” 

Rose looked again steadily into his face, which 
wore an air of grave yet tender reverence even for 
her, a lost and wretched woman. Her heart was 
sick for some communion with one who had 
authority to speak of God, that heart-sickness which 
forms the secret strength of the priesthood in every 
age ; and Carl, with his noble and thoughtful face, 
and his keen eyes bent with unspoken compassion 
upon her, seemed like a messenger come from God 
to her. 

“ 1 think I could speak^better to you alone,” said 
Rose. 

Hester loft, them at once, and Carl, taking the 
only other jefaair which was in the little room, 
seated himself opposite Rose. She did not seem 
in any hurry to begin the conversation with him, 
but sat playing listlessly with her work which lay 
upon her lap j and he waited patiently for her to 
ask him some of the questions which troubled her. 

“ I have something to tell you that I dare not 
tell Hester,” she said at last, her head drooping 
and her cheeks Hushing a little; “ she is like an 
angel almost, as innocent and ignorant. Some¬ 
times 1 wish she was more like other girls; but 
she has always been quite alone, and grown up 
very strange. Oh ! she is strange, is Hetty. I 
suppose 1 have done something towards it. Are 
you a friend of hers ?” 

“To be sure I am,” answered Carl, smiling to 
himself; for she was not looking towards him, but 1 
gazing into the fire before her. 

“ Then perhaps you will know why I feel a very, 
very long way off from her,” she said wistfully; 
“ I love her more than 1 can tell, but she is as far 
away as if she were one of the stars. 1 can talk to 
you better than to her. I am afraid to tell her all 
my secret; yet why 1 do not know. Why should 
1 be afraid of little Hetty ?” 

Carl looked again at her with a glance of in¬ 
effable pity. He could have told her that it was 


her own sense of sin and shame which raised the 
barrier between her and Hester, but he did not. 
She seemed to catch his meaning from his silence, 
for she bowed her head, and burst into an agony of 
weeping. 

“ Oh ! I know, I know," she sobbed, when she 
had ceased to weep; “ but how then can I come 
before God? How can 1 help being horribly 
afraid of him ?” 

“Because God knows all your life,” answered 
Carl tenderly, “ and because his perfect holiness 
may consist with perfect mercy. We can only 
know in part, and forgive in part; but he has that 
complete knowledge of you, that you can have no 
thought hidden from him. Therefore you can go 
to him without drawing back, as you do from 
Hester.” 

“Do you think my husband will ever forgive 
me?" she asked. 

“ Only in part,” said Carl, with deeper tender¬ 
ness ; “ you must not hope for more. In this, as 
in everything else, man can only copy God very 
imperfectly. He will forgive you, it may be, in the 
hour of his death or yours, but not before. There 
is a reproach and dishonour which cannot be 
wiped away.” 

“But what is to become of me?” cried Rose, 
wringing her hands in a paroxysm of grief and 
despair ; “ how am 1 to lead this horrible life ? It 
would be better fbr me to die—a hundred times 
better. Oh ! you don’t know what it is.” 

“Is it much happier for Hester or your hus¬ 
band ?" asked Carl reproachfully, “ and they have 
been guilty of ne sin,” 

“ No,” she exclaimed, turning quickly upon him ; 
“and why does God let them suffer for my folly ? 
Why did not God strike me dead, before I brought 
all this evil upon them? They have done no 
wrong, yet they arc as miserable as I am.” 

“ I spoke rashly,” he said ; “ they are far happier 
than you. Hester at least is not unhappy in her¬ 
self. There is no anguish like the memory of 
sin.” 

“ That is irue,” she moaned; “ I could bear 
anything better than that. I remember the time 
when I did not think myself 9 sinner. I remember 
telling Miss Waldron I kept all God’s command¬ 
ments. . I was a poor, silly young thing then; I 
know better now.” 

There was a painfully pathetic moumfulness in 
this confession, which Rose made in an abstracted 
and dreamy tone, as if she had lost herself in the 
recollection of those innocent days. 

Carl did not break in upon her thoughts; and 
the silence prolonged itself for several minutes. 

“ Do you know I have not quite made up my 
mind about telling you my secret,” she said, when 
she roused herself to the consciousness of his 
presence. “ I am afraid you will tell Hester, and 
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she will be farther off from me than ever. Do you 
think she will ?” 

41 Tell me what it is," he.'answered gently; “and 
if I think she will, I will keep it from her." 

“ Oh!” she said, shrinking and trembling, while 
her face burned, a I have never told anybody who 
knows my history. They believe that I am a 
widow—everybody believed it—and that my little 
girl is an orphan. I called her Hester because— 
ah 1 I scarcely know why—Hester was the name 
I loved best; and X fancied somehow that she 
would come home to live with the first Hester. 
But now I dare not tell her.” 

“Where is your little girl?” asked Carl in a 
quiet and soothing voice. 

“ She was born in France,” she answered; “ I 
left Falaise, and went on and on through the 
country, not caring much, till I came to a little 
country convent, where there was a hospital for the 
country people—for the old, and sick children, 
something like the workhouses here, but not quite 
the same, because the sisters were the nurses ; and 
there my little child was born. They did not want 
to christen her Hester, but they did at last, only 
they added Maria to it—Hester Maria—and they 
kept us there for six months. It was a very 
strange six months. I felt happier than I did 
before, and thought oftener of God, and his Son 
jesus Christ. But 1 never told the sisters about 
myself; and after a while I knew I must do some¬ 
thing to get my own living and the baby’s. 
They got me a place as lady’s maid in a Catholic 
family, and I had to leave my baby at .the convent, 
and go away to Paris. Then I changed into an 
English family; and after six years 1 agreed to 
come back to England. I saw him—you know 
whom—once in Paris, but he did not see me, and 
I felt quite faint. If 1 had fainted he would have 
known who it was. So I came back to England.” 

“ And your little girl ?” asked Carl again. 

“ I had scarcely ever seen her,” continued Rose’s 
wailing voice, ** but then I paid the good sisters for 
her board, and brought her back with me. She is 
a pretty little thing, but so quiet—so sage and 
still. She is , like the sisters themselves; you 
would say she never played or laughed. I was 
obliged to put her into a school in London, and 
she could never have any holidays, for I had no 
home, and neither of us has a single friend in the 
world. • She has never been away from that school 
for four years, and it is in a close street in London. 
She does not know what it is to love a father or 
mother like other little children. Oh ! why did 
not God strike me dead ? And now her last half- 
year has not been paid, and they will be cruel to my 
poor little Hester. I know what many schools are. 
They won’t send her out into the streets, but they ; 
will make a drudge and a victim of her, to bear { 
everybody’s faults, Oh I I know how my little one ; 


is suffering; but if God would only let me die, I 
am sure my husband would let Hester have her, to 
live with her. Don't .you think he would ? He is 
a good man.” < 

She buried her face in her hands, and broke 
again into a passion of tears. Carl thought .for 
some minutes before attempting to offer her any 
consolation, and then he laid his hand softly upon, 
her arm- 

“ Take comfort,” he said, “ I have fanned a plan 
for your little girl, your Hester. She shall be 
mine. I will adopt her as my own until Hester 
herself can take charge of her." 

“What is it you said?” asked Rose incredu¬ 
lously, and raising her tearful face to look at him. 

“ I will regard your little Hester as my own 
child,” he answered; “I am rich enough for that. 
You need not trouble yourself any more about 
her. She shall be my charge." 

“But you live here in Little Aston,” she said, 
her face still clouded with incredulity and anxiety, 
“ you cannot bring her here. I would rather she 
died, poor little thing, than ever see her father. 
She believes her father is dead, and in heaven—in 
heaven ! Oh ! I could not bear that she should 
ever know different. No, no, you cannot take 
charge of my little Hester, living here.” 

“Has she been happy where she is?” asked Carl. 

“ Oh ! as happy as a little creature can be at 
schpol,” said Rose, “ but not as happy as she was 
with the good sisters. She has been there four 
years, and she knows no other kind of life. Only, 
if her bills arc not paid, 1 know what sort of taunts 
she will have to bear, and that makes me suffer. I 
earn all the money I can by sewing, but I do not 
quite keep myself, and bow can I get enough to 
pay for her ? And she wants new frocks and other 
clothes, and shoes. What can I do? Whatever 
can I do ?’’ 

She dropped her face again helplessly upon her 
hands, while Carl deliberated once more. 

There seemed nothing he could do, except en¬ 
gage to pay the expenses of the forlorn, deserted 
little child, in her dreary school-home in London. 
It was true that he could not bring 'her to Little 
Aston, as in the first moment he had thought of 
doing, where she could be placed under Annie’s 
care. The secret was not his own 5 it belonged to 
the poor mother, who dreaded that the child 
should , ever discover she had a father not in 
heaven. He did not even know whether it would 
be well to confide it to Hester; it would only add to 
her cares ai^d difficulties. There was nothing to 
be done at present but to pay the debts already 
accumulated, and to leave the child at school, until 
he could see more clearly how he could make her 
life happier. 

“ I suppose we must leave her where she is,” he 
said, as soon as he had come to this conclusion; 
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'“but if you will give me the address I will write 
to-night, and ask the mistress of the school to send 
her account to me. You shall see it, and tell me if 
it is correct, and then you need feel no further 
uneasiness. 1 came in order to see if I could give 
you any comfort, any help. I am very glad to do 
this.” 

He spoke in a tone of such heart-felt sympathy, 
that Rose could not doubt his sincerity. She flung 
herself on her knees before him, and when he would 
not suffer her to kiss his hands, she sank down 
on the ground, crouching at his feet He raised 
her up, spoke a few kindly words to her, and then, 
seeing her agitation and trouble to be very great, 
he left her and groped his way across the dark 
court into John Morley’s house. 

He did not see Hester again alone, for it was 
tea-time, and she warmaking tea for her father in 
his gloomy room, which, for this one hour of the 
day, put on a more home-like aspect than at any 
other. Carl sat down with them, and lost no 
movement or glance of Hester's, though his eyes 
were seldom turned directly to her. A strong 
current of happiness ran through his whole being. 
There was a mutual secret and a mutual sympathy 
between them, which must draw them very closely 
together in the future. John Morley asked him 
some indifferent question with regard to the poor 
woman he had been to visit, and he answered at 
random, his thoughts being fixed upon Hester. A 
gleam of light, strangely sweet and sad, flashed 
across John Morley’s grey face, as he looked up at 
hearing Carl's irrelevant answer, and saw him 
gazing at his daughter. There was no one else in 
Hester’s little world, thought the father, whom she 
could marry. 

A little later John Morley accompanied Carl to 
chapel, where there was a meeting, and walking 
side by side with him, put his arm affectionately 
through his—a rare token of friendship from a 
man like him. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FOURTH. 
t HETERODOXY. 

There were, however, rocks ahead in the hitherto 
smooth track of Carl’s life-voyage. He had been 
sensitive enough to feel an immediate change in 
the atmosphere of Aston Court, and he had 
attributed it to his own confession to Miss 
Waldron; but there was also rankling in Mr. 
Waldron’s mind the suspicion, introduced to it by 
his daughter, that Carl had dealt unfairly with 
regard to Hester and Robert. ft happened, 
naturally, that he visited John Morley’s house 
more than usual after his first interview with Rose, 
and his church was at no loss to account for it. 
Many a hint and allusion among the chapel 
people as to their young minister soon needing a 


house of his own, made Mr. Waldron wince sharply. 
He was convinced that Robert would never stay in. 
the neighbourhood after Hester had become Carl’s 
wife. Without intention, he grew cool towards 
him, and Carl was not slow , in withdrawing from 
his former familiar intimacy with his patron. 

But there was a more perilous rock ahead than 
the mere darkening of the great man’s countenance. 
It will be difficult to give Miss Waldron credit for 
conscientiousness in what is about to be narrated, 
but it is necessary to do so. Like the best and 
wisest amongst us, she was self-deceived at times, 
and saw through the fog of her own feelings. She 
believed herself to possess a keen eye for the 
faintest speck of heresy. To her purged sight it 
was needful that the sun itself should shine with¬ 
out spots. Now, like most young men of his age 
and genius, Carl’s creed was not as firmly rooted 
and as artistically pruned as that of elder men; 
though he had gone diligently through a system of 
divinity, and knew very well how to argue for the 
peculiar tenets of their sect. But Miss Waldron 
discovered traces of suspicious latitudinarianism, 
which was not difficult to account for. Carl had 
German proclivities and relations, for he had been 
positively named after a German friend and fellow- 
student of his father’s, and he was inoculated with 
German errors. It was her painful duty to the 
church to point out these erroneous notions. If 
rationalism found its way among the simple f< >ck 
at Little Aston, she and her father alone would be 
responsible. 

Aipongst the churches, no burr sticks so close as 
the charge of heterodoxy. Sunday after Sunday 
she watched with a sharp eye for Carl’s German 
predilections, and hinted her doubts and objections 
to her father, till even he, shrewd though he was, 
began to listen with lessening confidence to his 
eloquent sermons. Though liberal to an extreme 
in politics, Mr. Waldron was a strong conservative 
in religion, and admitted but few to the franchise 
of the New Jerusalem. He took the alarm himself, 
and the suspicion spread through the church like a 
slow fever. It was found out that the younger 
members of the congregation were asking questions 
which it was difficult if not impossible to answer. 
The fledglings, who had nestled contentedly under 
the safe wings of old Mr. Watson, were beginning 
to stir and agitate their own frail pinions. The 
mere phrase “ German rationalism” was a bug-bear 
to the church, though they knew no more of it than 
of the differential calculus. There was, perhaps, 
just foothold for the charge of heterodoxy. Carl 
was at the time crossing the debateable ground 
which every thoughtful spirit has to traverse, arid 
he needed large and charitable sympathy from his 
fellow-pilgrims. Many a soul is driven from the 
fold by the foolish sparrings of its fellows. 

It was one Sunday evening, after Carl had 
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seemed to forget the beaten tracks, well trodden by 
his predecessors, and ventured upon newer and 
fresher pasturage for his flock, that Miss Waldron 
spoke out openly. 

“ I begin to think,” she said solemnly, “ that we 
should have done better for the church by choosing 
David Scott. I am sure Carl Bramwell’s doctrine 
is not sound.’' 

“His sermon to-night was very fine,” said Mr. 
Waldron in a tone of regret. 

“ But dangerous—the more dangerous for its elo¬ 
quence,’’ continued Miss Waldron. “He preached 
works without faith.” ✓ 

“ The other day you said he preached faith with¬ 
out works,” observed Robert, with a sneer, partly 
at his sister and partly at Carl. 

“Iam sure I don’t know what he believes,” she 
answered peevishly; “ he teaches first one thing, 
and then the opposite. All I know is that the 
females in my classes are quite unsettled. I have 
already detected the SoCinian heresy in one or two 
of them.” 

“My dear,” suggested Mr. Waldron, “he cannot 
be heterodox in every direction.” 

“ I don\ know that,” she argued ; “ when an 
intellect is once perverted, it runs greedily in the 
way of any error. But I am in great distress of 
mind ; and I am sure we ought to call a church- 
mecting about it. An awful responsibility rests 
on us ; in one sense the church is in our keeping.” 

Mr. Waldron mused a little while with an ex¬ 
pression of embarrassment and pain upon his face. 
His daughter had reached this point b> little and 
little, with here a word and there a word, until he 
was really disturbed about the church, though he 
fell an inward shame of his disquietude. The 
coolness between himself and Carl had been gra¬ 
dually increasing; for the latter, with all a young 
man’s dread of sycophancy and servility, had met 
Mr. Waldron’s change of manner with a distance 
and reserve equal to liis own. He had been even 
a little too independent of his patron in his arrange¬ 
ments with respect to the church; and Mr. Wal¬ 
dron had felt chafed and angry. He came to the 
conclusion that a church-meeting would do no 
harm ; and the responsibility and burden would be 
partly taken off his shoulders. Carl consented to 
summon it, but declined to be himself present. 

Upon the occasion of this meeting, to the great 
wonder of the little church, the tall, thin, bent form 
of John Morley, whose voice had been silent so 
many years, rose up in its dark comer, and his 
tones, slow and tardy in their utterance as those of 
a man long unused to speech, sounded solemnly 
through the little chapel. 

“You are about to do a great wrong, brethren,” 
he said ; “this pastor of ours is a young man, 
younger than any man among us. His mind is 
more active than ours, and more open to mental 


and spiritual influences. What if he should venture 
sometimes upon unknown seas ? I know him well, 
and 1 can answer for him that there is no desire in 
his heart so strong as to know the truth, and that 
the truth should make him free. We do not our¬ 
selves know all the truth; we can but make guesses 
at it. And shall not he make his guesses also? 
Even if he were in error, would it not be wiser, 
better, more like Christ, who did not cast away 
Peter, though he said to him, ‘ Thou savourest not 
the things that be of God, but the things that be of 
men ’—would it not be more like him to restore our 
pastor, in a spirit of meekness,, from any error into 
which he may have fallen ? 1 say, brethren, pray 
for him as much and as often as ye please ; but do 
not set upon him, in the very outset of his career, 
the brand of heresy. You may make him what he 
is not—a heretic.” 

John Morley sat down, and Hester crept closer 
to him, and pressed his hand tightly in her own. 

Miss Waldron also moved nearer her father’s 
side, and pushed him on with her elbow. She was 
pale, and her lips moved with nervous twitchings. 
she was not at all sure what her father would say ; 
and every'eye was riveted upon him. The decision 
rested with him alone. 

“ Brethren,” he said, “ you have heard brother 
Morley state that we arc, all of us, mere guessers 
at truth. What! Have we not then the open 
Bible in our hands ? Have we no carefully 
digested system of theology, in which our students 
are well grounded before they are sent forth as the 
commissioned overseers of God’s people ? s The 
best thing that brother Morley can say is that our 
pastor is making guesses at truth ! But can we 
trust our souls to a guesser only ? Is that not like 
the blind leading the blind ? True, he is younger 
than we are, but we look upon him as one wiser, 
better instructed than we; one whose whole time 
and "talents arc consecrated to the study of religious 
truths. Wc bring our souls, weary and fretted with 
the world, to be comforted and nourished by him, 
whom we set apart from the vexations of worldly 
labour. Wc commit our youth and our children to 
his teaching. How easily could he insinuate error 
into our unguarded souls, and the souls of our 
children ! There is danger for a church when its 
leader and teacher is no more than a guesser at 
truth." 

Mr. Waldron had said a good deal more than he 
intended ; but it was so long since he had had the 
chance of a wrestle with John Morley, that he 
warmed to it, as the heart of an old soldier warms 
at the voice of a foe. He expected his speech to 
bring his opponent to his feet again, as in old times; 
but John Morley sat still, his white head bowed, 
and his face turned away from his brethren the 
brief flame, having flickered, had gone out. The 
next speaker followed emphatically upon the side 
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of Mr. Waldron'; and at the close of the meeting, | 
which lasted double its ordinary time, it was all i 
but formally decided that Carl was too deeply j 
tainted with heresy to'be fit for the .pastorate of 
the small church at Little Aston. 

It would be utterly impossible to describe the 
agony and dismay of Carl at the conduct of his 
church in bringing the charge of heresy against 
him. They pronounced him to have been found 
wanting in the most vital point He had given 
himself with unchecked ardour and vigour to his 
work. He had felt a glow of inextinguishable 
exultation in calling himself a Christian minister. 
He had thrown over all the littlenesses, and follies, 
and blemishes of his church a glow of ‘spiritual 
interest and romance. He had clipped for it the 
wings of his ambition, which had been stretched 
for a higher sphere than Little Aston. He had 
thought of it, cared for it; dreamed for it, studied 
it, as a young husband cares for and studies his 
bride. And now ! Scarcely a year had elapsed 
since he had espoused her in all her meanness and 
poverty, and she had turned against him as one 
unfit to be her head. 

There was not even a division of opinion in the 
church. One and all had followed in the wake of 
Mr. Waldron, who had been betrayed into a 
course from which he could not retreat with dig- ! 
nity; though he longed for the church to assert its , 
own independence, and to drive him from his 
position. On the contrary, everybody agreed with i 
him. He even began to suspect that his daughter ! 
had been using him as a cat’s-paw; and in his j 
quickened shrewdness he fancied the offence Cai 1 I 


was being punished for was very far removed from 
heresy. It weighed very heavily with him that the 
young minister should'quit his first charge with 
the stigma of unsound doctrine attaching to him. 

For it soon came to that, Carl, with the gene¬ 
rous impatience of youth, would not stay with his 
church if it turned cold ungrateful looks upon him. 
He sent in his resignation, in a letter written in . 
bitter sorrow and hot anger, as a lover might bid 
farewell to a faithless mistress. He must leave 
Annie and Grant, he must leave even Hester. He 
must throw himself afresh upon the world, dis¬ 
honoured by no slight dishonour. From his 
earliest boyhood he had been set apart and trained 
for the ministry, to which his father and his father's 
father had belonged, and now he was declared un¬ 
worthy of his office ! He did not know how to turn 
himself to any other pursuit. It was even possible, 
for any calamity seemed possible after this, that he 
might come to be in want of bread. The prospect, 
looked at in the brightest light, was but dismal: 
looked at from the sombre gloom of his spirits, it 
was desperate. With the loss of his reputation for 
orthodoxy he had lost everything. 

The church was then meeting for the reception 
of his resignation, and he was deeply sunk in melan¬ 
choly musing, when his study-door softly opened, and 
he could scarcely give credence to his own senses. 
There stood John Morley, breathless and palpitat¬ 
ing, with an air of sclf-amazcment and fear upon 
his face. He looked in at Car], as if he were in a 
dream ; but the gripe he gave to his out-stretched 
hand was anything but doubtful or nerveless. 

KND OP CHArTER THE TWENTY-rOVRTH. 


FISH 


CULTIVATION. 


BY OREVJI.LE FENNELL. 

TWO PARTS.-PART THE SECOND. 


AY it not, therefore, be just 
(fcjSjl by WwSJL possible that we have trans- 
fiSI/lKrl ferred the fish from waters 
■mX SjvJg/l adapted to its growth and 

' healthfulncss, in which all 
W excellence consists, to 
i esii streams less congenial or 

entirely opposed to its cul- 
Qgjjjft ture and comfort? 

Auckland unconsciously, we think, 
. admits this, for he says ;— 

”Sv ‘- “It will he perfectly impossible to 
V •'V.y understand aright the natural habits of 
the salmon, unless we regard them from 
the proper point of view—viz., that the 
goings and comings of these curious migratory 
creatures are independent of human interference, 


and that they simply obey the Divine laws which 
have bee" laid down for them from the beginning 
of time.” 

The salmon is admittedly a sea-fish, and ascends 
certain rivers of its own individual selection, and 
those only in which it was reared, in order to 
deposit its eggs, as its parents had done before it. 

Now is it not possible that the original selection 
of any particular river may have been influenced 
by particular fish from some peculiarities in the 
element more or less agreeing with its nature— 
for instance, the temperature of the water, and 
its chemical compounds—and that in the very 
ova itself is inherent that principle of selection 
which we find in birds following the fixed inclina¬ 
tion of their parents for particular trees, in dogs for 
particular habits, and in almost every animal for 
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some exquisite choice of selection, in which we may 
discern a wonderful order and foresight on the part 
of the Creator, and in which man’s attempt to inter¬ 
fere but ends in loss and disappointment? We 
arc quite aware that this would imply that were 
salmon eggs of the Tyne and Tweed hatched in the 
Thames, or any river opposed to or varied in the 
composition of its waters to those northern streams, 
the young would either become unhealthy and fall 
a prey to the rapacious fish, or that having once 
got to sea, they would, instead of returning to the 
place of importation, make presently, if possible, 
for the old haunts of their parents ; or, it may be, 
shed (heir spawn fruitlessly in the ocean or its 
estuaries. 

Once admitting the unerring instinct of these 
mysterious children of the flood, we can scarcely 
deny them the credit of the same attributes we 
freely extend to the creatures of the earth. 

As there is more importance in this hypothesis 
than would at first appear, and as it most intimately 
concerns our food respurces being diverted into 
proper channels, we will take the liberty to quote 
again from Mr. Buckland. That gentleman, having 
shown to demonstration that the olfactory organs of 
the salmon are most beautifully constructed and 
highly sensitive, says : — 

“ Doubtless to the fish each river has got its own 
smell —taste, flavour, as it has hitherto been called, 

but this, I think, is a wrong expression. 

When the salmon is coming in from the sea, he 
smells about till he scents the water of his own 
river. This guides him in the right direction, and 
he has only to lollow up ihe scent, in other words 
to ‘follow his nose,’ to get up into fresh water— 
i e\, if he is in a travelling humour. Thus a salmon 
coming up from sea into the Bristol Channel would 
gel a smell of water meeting him. ‘ I am a Wye 
salmon,’ he would say to himself. ‘ This is not the 
Wye water; it’s the wrong tap, it’s the Usk. I 
must go a few miles further on,’ and he gets up¬ 
stream again.” 

May not our zealous pisciculturist have been 
“ sniffing ” at the wrong rivers all this time, without 
the instinct foreshadowed above, and may it not 
account for the trouble and expense which have 
been so fruitlessly thrown away for nearly a quarter 
of a century upon the Thames, etc., to render it and 
others salmon-producing rivers ? 

Should we prove correct in our surmise, the 
course for the pisciculturist is a simple one. He 
will have to abandon all the difficulties and expenses 
of the transit of ova from one river to another, and 
confine his interesting labours in turn to individual 
waters. 

Thus the ova of the spawning fish of the Tay 
should be carefully watched and tended on the 
banks of that river, and when sufficiently gfown 
turned into a tributary only of the parent stream. 


The same with other well-known salmon-producing 
waters ; for what is clearly wanted, and stands as 
the highest imperative condition, is protection — 
protection from every enemy of the parent fish, the 
ova and the fry, and that secured in each river of 
their especial choice, we have done much, if not 
all, which the experience of very many, it is to 
be hoped not altogether wasted, years, plainly 
suggests. 

The cast of the largest salmon is from the river 
Tay, weighing 70 lbs. The Rhine shows one of 
69 lbs., the Shannon of 54 lbs., and the Wye of 
50 lbs. 

The anatomical casts of salmon will afford a 
welcome treat to the student of ichthyology, and 
not strange to say, of mechanics, who must have 
learned by this time to confess that “inventions” 
arc only hidden from us, and but wait discovery ; 
it will therefore not be a matter of surprise to them 
to find that the principle of the Archimedian screw 
is intimately connected with a salmon’s internal 
economy. 

The white fat attached to the pyloric appendages 
of the salmon, as seen in these casts, is no less 
noticeable, being provided, it is reasonably sup¬ 
posed, in part for the sustenance of the fish while 
in fresh water. 

The live fish in the tanks are of exceeding 
interest, for although we may not conclude that we 
are actually seeing them act as in their free and 
natural state, we may, with the experience we have 
acquired, compare and draw inferences therefrom 
which by careful analysis may prove of use. 

The living grayling are here, as in theii native 
waters, a most lively and active fish. It has been 
said that wherever the grayling has been introduced 
into trout streams in this and other countries, the 
latter fish have fallen off both in size and numbers, 
the reason assigned being that the grayling hunt 
and harass the trout. This from observation may 
be the case, but we do not think that this infliction 
is purposely done. The trout in its habits is 
nearly solitary, and it confines itself mostly to one 
spot, seldom quitting' it unless to feed. It may, 
therefore, be easily imagined that the shadow-likc 
darting about of its river-bedfellow is far from plea¬ 
sant to it, and that this constant disturbance of and 
intrusion upon its quiet habits must at length have 
its effect. 

There are likewise other kinds of fish—carp, for 
instance—in this tank with the grayling, and they 
all more or less appear to partake of the fear that 
the restless character of the grayling bodes them 
no good, or, at least, is an intrusive aggression 
upon their less flighty dispositions. 

The odour of the grayling by some person is 
compared to thyme, and, perhaps, hence its name 
thymallvs; but we, as long back as 1845, P ro * 
nouneed the scent to be more closely allied to that 
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of the smelt, in which the odour exhaled is that of a 
freshly-cut cucumber. May there not be something 
in this which is offensive to other fishes, and 
tends, in addition to the restlessness of the grayling, 
as is observed, to surrender up a quick running 
stream and marly bottom almost exclusively to 
grayling and perch ? 

The gold-schlei which has been acclimatised in 
this country is a tench of a peculiarly light copper 
or golden colour, and has many characteristics 
which make themselves manifest to the observer— 
the power of revolving its eye, after the manner of 
the chamelion, upon the axis of that organ, its 
calm and lethargic position, and the very slight 
appearance of respiration are amongst other pecu¬ 
liarities. 

A cast of the Spiegel carp from Silesia is not less 
curious, from having portions of its body entirely 
destitute of scales ; but this deficiency is made up 
by enormous scales of irregular sizes, some as 
much as one inch and three-quarters in diameter, 
running along the sides of the fish ; two smaller 
rows, one on each side of the back, and a patch of 
scales near the pectoral fin, the uncovered portions 
of the skin being extremely tough. There are 
several varieties of this fish in Germany, some of 
which have no scales at all, and are called leder or 
leather carp. 

Living specimens of these singular creatures 
are likewise displayed here, of about 3 oz. each, 
and one was shown recently at the Zoological 
Society by Lord Arthur Russell. Dr. A. Gunther, 
the celebrated ichthyologist, said both varieties 
were well known in Germany, and he believed the 
preference shown for them by the cooks was in 
consequence of their requiring less trouble in pre¬ 
paring for culinary operations. This carp is not a 
native of Europe, but appears to have been brought 
from the East, and has sported into an immense 
number of varieties. The opinion that they were 
hybrid tench was wholly erroneous, as the carp and 
tench have differences of organisation so essential 
that they could not interbreed. 

The great lake trout, from Ncufchatel, and their 
hybrids Christiana trout and Tyne salmon, all 
hatched in the Horticultural Gardens, are apparently 
doing well. 

The above, with models of sea-fish—a maigre of 
80 lbs. ; an angler fish ; the taper; the shark, 
and its young; a sturgeon of 212 lbs ; the sun- 
fish ; .the torpedo, showing its electric organs ; the 
electric and monster eels, both fresh and salt ; a 
bass, from Poole, Dorset, 13} lbs.; many of the great 
family of the rays or skate-- the baby hippopotamus, 
three days old, 99 lbs. in weight, and a collection of 
nets and weapons used in poaching, assist to make 
up an exhibition as unique as it is suggestive and 
useful 

Indeed, the models of the bad salmon seized at 


Billingsgate as unfit for food, and the disgusting 
appearance of the kelts, are in themselves most in¬ 
structive, as showing that under whatever disguise 
ingenious man may hide creatures in this repulsive 
state to cheat the community into their purchase 
as wholesome nutriment, their Maker, at least, has 
stamped upon them, most clearly and unmistakably 
to the senses, that they should be avoided, and left 
to recover again their health and condition. 

Thus will this museum be the means of letting in 
a large amount of daylight upon a hitherto dark 
chamber of ignorance, the enlightenment of which 
cannot be other than beneficial, and aided by the 
establishment of aquariums solely devoted to the 
utilities of science, we may hope ere long to find 
greater appreciation and application of those truths 
which, when judiciously exercised, infuse the largest 
amount of material good amongst the community. 
We have with others long looked, but looked in 
vain, to the numberless angling clubs, still on the 
increase in Great Britain, for this awakening senti¬ 
ment, but all the efforts to stir any of the associa¬ 
tions into action, or to take up any one branch of 
knowledge which might lead to a thought beyond 
the mere catching of fish, have proved lamentably 
futile. Indeed, even the most pretentious of these 
clubs was but recently addressed from the presiden¬ 
tial chair as a last appeal in these words by Mr. 
Buckland:— 

“ 1 earnestly entreat you to consider that thus 
organised you have an important mission in your 
trust. 1 allude to the development of your re¬ 
sources, mental and otherwise, to the study of fish, 
and the power you possess to merge yourselves into 
a grand national scientific piscatorial society, having 
a kind of central body, as in othgr countries which 
already possess their great fishing societies-- 
societies which, not content with the selfishness of 
sport, divert their sympathies into wide spread 
channels for the public good, under the conviction 
that there are realms of usefulness existent both 
collectively and springing from the individual 
pursuits of each of their members,” 

These, cVibs, however, have not as yet responded 
to this friendly invitation, but it is a healthy sign 
to find that Mr. T. R. Sachs, the late secretary of 
one of these associations, here associated with Mr. 
Buckland, is doing his best to popularise the objects 
we have so briefly glanced at. 

The formation of a club exclusively devoted to 
the higher branches of angling and the regions 
of natural history, which ought ever to surround 
its pursuits, is talked of, and if started will cer¬ 
tainly fall into its appointed place not a year too 
soon. 

Mr. Edon, an intelligent attendant, should be 
applied to whenever the visitor is in doubt, or 
desires any special information respecting the 
contents of the Economic Fish Museum. 
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BY BKCKMAN N-CHATRIAN. 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

ISTEN to me (said my friend Goguel to me) ; 
you are a peaceable man ; you are fond of 
cattle, bees, and everything belonging to 
country life. Nothing can be more natural; from 
Vol. VII.—Mur Stun. 


father to son your family have always been plough¬ 
ing, and sowing, and reaping. But you must not 
suppose that all men are just like you, and that you 
alone are fulfilling the decrees of Heaven. If there 
was to be nothing but peace in the world, God 
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Would never have made hawks to pounce down 
upon your poultry, wolves to devour your flocks, 
and pikes to swallow carp. 

For my part, I confess to feeling a far greater 
satisfaction when I am bestriding a good horse, 
with a sword hanging at my belt and a carbine 
slung to iny 'side, than when I used to be seated on 
a cart carryiiig vegetables to market. 

Well, so ft is ; every man to Ms trade. 

The happiest day of my . life was the '30th of 
March, 1871, when Gresse, an old trumpeter in fhfl, 
First ChaSseurs d'Afrique, at Blidah, sounded h 
call to thequartermasters of all the squadrons; and* 
entering ’ the ward-room, I saw Adjutant, rigacd 
smilipg and i^isting his moifffltaehe^ ' 

I felt -Moment that something pleasant was 
going to happen, and I was not mistaken, for the 
momdnt our comrades were assembled, the adju¬ 
tant cried—' - ; vy.'".". > 

“The order of the day ! .Whaf n&ber? What ! 
no one knows ? OhycoMe! ’We witt- settle tbit by- 
and-by. ; Promotions t the colopel in command of 
the First Regiment of Chasseurs d'Afrique appoints 
Alban Montlzuma Goguel quartetpiaster.” 

He had scarry Ceased' spealnft jr When X felt 
myself quite another man.. I, Gd^ufil, appointed, 
during the rest of the war against Prussia^ quarter¬ 
master in the Chatssehrs d’Afrique, at the end of 
only eight months’ jutrvice! You would never be 
able to understand the extent of my gladness. I 
drew myself up, with my shoulders bick, and my 
two thumbs Iri my trousers* pockets, spreading 
them’Out wide, and. shouting, “Vive la France.!*’ 
Th& other fellowsToughed ; and the’ adjutant, 
dosing his book, said to me with a smile— 

“ Aha t .Goguel; there you are now with yOur 
foot iithe stirrup ; the path of honour lies before 
you.’*’" _ f 

You may; bh stde .I invited my comrades to take 
absinthe wkh me j abd so we marched off to the 
canteen anti-Ib-arth. Till five o'clock we did 
nothing but'drink and laugh, and‘see the best 
side of everytMpg- But at five Grosse sounded the 
call again. We went out, and in front of the quar¬ 
ters, Quartermaster Goguel is named to join the 
detachment ' at 1 Tid'Ouzou with four chasseurs on 
foot. , '' i ■' ‘ r ‘ • , _1 

Tizi-tHKahyle ctmdAiry, about thirty- 
five leagues from Blidah. We have a fort m that place 
for the protection of the European villages. A few 
of our men had died down there, either of sickness 
or through other causes, and four of our chasseurs 
were ordered there to replace those men and to 
mount their horses. 

That was right enough, of coursfe, but it seemed 
to me very hard to make my men carry their cloaks 
and their baggage for thirty-five leagues under the 
burning sun of Africa. I have always been of 
opinion that the soldier ought to be taken care of as 


much as possible ; and I spent the rest of the day 
plaguing the commissaries to let us have old Lubin’s 
one-horse car to carry my chasseurs—a business 
this old fellow had carried on for fifteen years 
past. At last my request was acceded to. 

Next morning, before daybreak, having saddled 
my horse and seen that my men were fully equipped, 
I gave the word to march. 1 
' Rut first 1 Went to shake hands With my friend 
Jaquet, an attorney Blidah. "My horse was 
pawing the ground at die' door. We drank a glass 
of kirsefrwasser that he had had from home; then, 
sifter a hearty shake, I vaulted into my saddle, and 
rejoined my little detachment at a gallop. ! 

The old’ Jews’ street was still silent and empty; 
a few 1 Tfdtrien were sweeping the pavement) and 
were turning round to see the quartfirma?ter darting 
past at full speed, with his sword jingling against 
his boot, and his white cap-cover floating over his 
shoulders. 

Very soon after leaving the Algiers Gate I over¬ 
look the cart, which was moving slowly along with 
my four chasseurs smoking their pipes in the early 
morning, and talking of anything that came into 
their heads. 

A little further on we fell into the Dalmatic road, 
a military road along the foot of the Atlas moun¬ 
tains, which was to lead us direct to Arba, the end 
of our first day's march. 

Never shall I forget the calm pleasure of our 
start, at that early hour when the air is stilt cool 
tinder the shadow of the mighty Atlas. The quails 
were calling and answering one another in the 
midst of the com: these birds are innumerable in 
Algeria." At our right rose'the Atlas mountains, 
with copses of mastic-trees covering their feet, with 
golden furze-bushes and oleander-trees; from our 
left spread out the plain of Metidja, covered with 
rich crops, and traversed by a thousand little rills 
flowing from the neighbouring passes. 

As the sun rpse lM 1 thfesky, the turtle-doves, the 
nightingales/ #ad Other native birds raised their 
voices in the sycamore^ and-we Were better‘able to 
distmgufsh' 1 through the shadow at the foot of the 
Nador the barracks of the Zqaaves, whither I had 
so frequently accompanied my comrade^ Rimbaud 
and Lauristoh ; further on,, the greai“pyramidal 
mound of stones called the Quefetfs Tomb, Mid at 
the furthest horizon the high mountain of the 
Zachar. 

The prospect was of immense extent; no one 
without seeing it could form any idea of the wealth 
Of this' country. 

If railroads had been made, in Algeria thirty 
years-ago, villages would have been built by thou¬ 
sands along their lines, as they tell us they are in 
America; and then we should haVe a richer France, 
and more beautiful than the old. But we want to 
| see the villages first, before we lay down the rails, 
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or make eveft common roads ; we bestow whole 
regions upon people who grow nothing, and who 
are opposed to the settlement of real colonists .upon 
this promised land; and, to crown all, we have set 
up those Arab bureaux 

Perhaps you dofrt know what an Arab bureau is; 

I will teU you,; it will not take me long. 

In the first place, Algeria is divided into three 
great provinces: Algiers in the centre j Qran, wpst; 
and Constantine, east., 

Each of these provinces is subdivided; and these 
smaller divisions, are administered, same b£ a .civil 
government, by prefects, as in France, others are 
under military government by Arab bureaux. 

In these provinces the Arab bureaux possess full 
powers. They impose the taxes; they administer 
justice; they superintend public education; they 
even claim authority in matters of religion,. . 

So it happens that the post of head of an Arab 
bureau, no matter how small it may be, is a capital 
berth, especially as regards the collection of taxes. 
A mere sub-lieutenant, oyer head and e^rs in debt, 
and ruined by gambling, luxury, and evil habits, 
when h e has the good fortune to be set over some 
Arab bureau, pays off his debts in a very short time, 
buys an estate, rides blood horses, walks upon lion- 
skins and panther-skins; in fact lives in the style 
of a pacha—and all upon a sub-lieutenant’s pay. 

Of course I shall not attempt to account for 
this phenomenon, or explain the made of pro¬ 
cedure of these gentlemen. That is their business ; 
and it is not the business of the army of Africa. A 
good soldier’s duty is to fight when his country 
requires his services, and not to thrust his nose into 
doubtful matters. But you will understand that 
those fellows stick to their posts in proportion to 
their profits, and that the Arab bureaux look upon 
the civil administration as their most dangerous 
enemy. 

So we went on, thinking; Lupon my horse Negro, 
which, sefimed to ate to be moving on thoughtfully 
like ourselves, raising his head; and looking around, 
with a low neigh; and my men upon-their low car, 
with old Lubin in front; ip his weather - stained 
blouse, his fragment of an old hat hanging over 
his ear, crying at every step, Hue, Qrisettc, hue! M 
which had not the least effect in inducing her to 
move faster. •. , „ 4, . 

Now and then we met an Arab on the road, 
perched upon his horse with his knees up, as if he 
were sitting m an arm-chair, his long, full, white 
burnouse covering him down to the stirrups, his 
long rifle slung over his shoulder; further on, 
perhaps, a young, woman returning from the neigh¬ 
bouring well, with her stone jug resting on her 
shoulder.; 

Not a word passed between us. Those people 
always seemed to treat us with, contempt,, passing 
os without so much as a side^glanea 


in, KabYEia. 3,97 

In the little village of Dalijutie, where we 
arrived about six in the morning, my men insisted, 
on my .taking a glass, of wtoe, Which 1 could not, 
refuse. That thin Dalmatian wine- is excellent; 
but for all that I told them .plainly, after wigingnyr 
moustache, that we would have no more stoppages 
on.tbc way, because an officer has his ,pwn duties 
to perform ; lhat if they behaved weli,.t$i£y;;Should 
have their share, of fifty francs whiejx p»y , ( frien4 
|aquet had; toot, me, to lighten the fatiguejof the 
yourney; bat that if they played upon 

me, they should get nothing but their'pay." They 
promised that all should be well, and we started 
having,only about thirty kilometres further to go.*. 
On my way I cpuldpot help smiling at .the thought 
of the sportsinen in our country, wearying’ them-? 
selves from morning to night running after a hare, 
while from.every clump of dwarf oaks, mastics, pr 
aloe§, interwoven with A long grass called alfa, 
flights of partridges and Carthagehens swarmed,out 
in all directions. 

It is most assuredly a country well stocked with 
gamp l As for agriculture, there is a profusion of 
every product. That is the country for our poor 
labourers to live in with their wiyes and. children, 
who have to toil so hard to get a little barley and a 
few potatoes to grow out of the red sand, of bur 
mountains. ‘But we should be fax better without 
those Arab bureaux, which are the cause of per¬ 
petual wars in Africa; and what, farmers want in 
the very first place is peace. 

Sometimes, in raising our eyes, we would notice 
far over the mulberry, olive, and other trees, far up 
the hillside, an Arab shepherd leaning upon his 
long crook, and silently gating upon us, with his 
lean, short-haired dog behind him,, amongst the 
little flock of sheep. 

To complete the picture, we met from time to time 
a Kabyle, a native of another kind, darker, more 
spare, and. yet more muscular than the Arab, and 
mostly employed in trade. These men are seldom 
seen on horseback, being genuine mountaineers. 
They passed by us wrapped in greasy burnouses, 
and driving .their mules loaded with skins of oil. 
Oil is the chief article of the Kabyle trade. In 
every village is a press to which the natives bring 
their crops of olives. The Kabyles supply our mar¬ 
kets with.oranges, citrons, peaches, pqroegranatcs, 
melons, cucumbers, peppercorns, the , fruit of the 
egg-plant—in a word, with all the fruits .and 
vegetables which they grow around their villages. 
Corn is grown only by the Europeans. They make 
that their business. 

My chasseurs began with singing comic songs and 
laughing over them, and then they turned to so me 
of the old songs they had sung in the Crimea, in 
Italy, in Mexico, and even at Lundville in Lorraine, 

* A kilomfetre is 1,093 yards, therefore thirty kilometres ate 
about eighteen miles, • 1 
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before the retreat upon Metz and Sedan, when three 
(Htt of four of our old comrades had fallen inarms. 
Thinking of those brave fellows, the little party 
looked grave. They had all done their duty, and 
now were lying in the mists of the .Meuse and the 
Moselle. , , 

But is it not better to be dead, than tp live and 
to remember that you have given up ypux sword to 
save your skin and your munitions of war ? At 
any rate, the dead feel no shame, and their memory 
animates the patriot’s breast. 

At last, at the distance of four kilometres from 
the end of our first day’s march, I went ahead, 
knowing that at Arba 1 should find my old comrade 
Beilin, who had been detached a fortnight before, 
along with twenty men, to guard a,powder-train. 

On approaching Arba, I observed outside the 
walls the bivouac, the ammunition wagons, the 
tents, the picketed horses. . I galloped there at 
once, and I can fancy I still see old Rellin, with 
his pointed beard,, his kdpi 'over one ear, busy 
mending his. boots. 1 can still hear him calling to 
me,, thrusting his head through his tattered tent— 

“ Hallo, Goguel 1 is that you ? Come on, old 
fellow. Of course you have got the pay for my de¬ 
tachment?” 

“No, that I have not. I have nothing for you 
but a good appetite, which l recommend to your 
care.” 

He laughed, and answered, “ Well then, come off 
your horse.” And turning to one of his chas- 
seurs, who was rubbing down the horses a little 
further off, he cried— 

“Mathis, picket the quartermaster’s horse, and 
see that he is properly attended to.” 

“ Yes, quartermaster.” 

“ And inform the cook that there’s work for! 
; another knife and fork.” 

Then he came out, and taking me by the arm he 
said— 

“ Now well have a glass of vermouth, till the 
cook has made all ready.” 

We were passing the low wall of the bivouac, 
when, turning^round again, with his hands hollowed 
on each side of his mouth, he shouted— 

“ Mathis, you will find us at the ‘ Colon 
Econome.’” 

The chasseur beckoned that he heard, and we 
threaded our way down a narrow passage in front 
of the bivouac. Arba is a large, fine European 
village, situated at the junction of the military road 
along the foot of the Atlas, with that from Algiers 
to Aumale; its houses are in straight lines and 
substantially built, roofed with tiles, and well white¬ 
washed. 

The village has a church, a guard-house, a large 
mill upon the El-Arach, a noble square planted 
with trees, a fine.fountain built in the form of a 
cross, and outside, just where we were encamped, 


a corn and cattle market^ to which the neighbouring 
dealers resort twice in the week. 

A little further on, we entered the handsome inn 
called “ Ee Colon Econome,’*. a comer house j but 
we had scarcely had time to take our seats, when 
Mathis came to call us at twelve exactly, and we 
returned to the bivouac, where my men, who had 
just arrived, were sharing their qojnrades* mess. 

, Rellin and I,, seated upon our saddles in the 
shadow of 'his tent, dined off a boiled chicken and 
rice, and as I had remembered to bring a bottle 
of wine 'from the inn, we made ourselves very 
comfortable ; and then we had coffee. 

Whilst eating and drinking, Rellin informed me 
that a Caxd in the neighbourhood of Aumale had 
thrown up his office and his pay, and declared war 
against us; that the third and fourth squadrons of 
the regiment had started for Aumale by forced 
marches, leaving twenty baggage carts standing 
there, close by ours, under the guard of a few 
chasseurs ; and that he was expecting every minute 
the arrival of a battalioi\ of the First Zouaves to 
escort the train. 

He informed me besides that the diligence from 
Algiers had ceased running, and that the Arabs had 
begun hostilities by cutting the telegraph wires. 

This news surprised me, for at Blidah that very 
morning there had been no mention of all this. 

Rellin assured me that the Arabs had been 
tempting our men to sell them chasscpot cartridges, 
which made them suspect that something wrong 
was going on. 

I was indeed surprised at first; the notion of 
crossing swords with the Arabs then came over 
me, and filled me with excitement; and thinking of 
these matters, I went to take an afternoon nap in 
Rellin’s tent. About four o’clock he awoke me ; 
we found all right, the chasseurs at their post, and 
we returned to the “Colon Econome." A crowd 
of Algerine corn and cattle dealers, who had no 
doubt come for next day’s market, filled the public 
room, and were drinking beer. The innkeeper’s 
two daughters found their hand? full. j: 

These men, with their straw hats and dark faces, 
seemed to be very good fellows. The Sight of our 
uniforms was some satisfaction to them; they in¬ 
vited us to a glass of beer with them; Rellin 
accepted, and we were very soon deep in their 
politics. 

A little old white-headed man, with animated 
eyes and a sharp nose, argued that all our mis¬ 
fortunes were caused by the Empire. He knew 
everything that had happened in the colony for 
forty years, and energetically thumped the table 
with his small fist. He told ns of numberless 
abominable deeds done by the Arab bureaux, the 
congregations of Jesuits, the commercial companies, 
and many others besides. 

1 dent know where the little man had picked up 
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all this; and all I can remember just now was bis 
winding-up, when he cried-r- 

“ Yes, gentlemen, that’s just how we stand. It’s 
melancholy—it is dreadful to think' of 1 But wait a 
few days, and you win see worse coming. T am 
told that out at Aumale things are looking tad; 
that Mahomet-el-Mokrani is in open revolt Well; 
I should not be surprised if Arab bureau* were atihe 
bottom of .that. It is said that the new governor- 
general, Monsieur de Gueydon, has arrived with 
full powers from the Republic, and that his first act 
will be the suppression Of the Arab bureaux, I doubt 
it; for Monsieur de Gueydon is a Royalist and 
under tbe influence of the priests; but still the 
Arab bureaux, believing themselves in danger, may 
very likely get up a little insurrection, just as they 
have done so many times before, to prove once 
more that they are indispensable.” 

Not one Of those dealers found fault with his 
speech ; on the contrary, they all seemed to be of his 
opinion, and as For us it was not our business, and 
we listened without making remarks of our own. 

Towards evening all those people went away, 
and we two remained at the inn alone, watching 
the movements of the innkeeper’s daughters, Mar¬ 
guerite and Marie: the first a dark-eyed, lively 
brunette ; the second a fair-haired girl. They were 
putting the house to-rights after the confusion 
left by the visitors. The younger ended by laying 
the cloth for supper; and the landlord, Monsieur 
Pouchet—a tall, thin man, of very respectable 


appearance^-pleased, no doubt, with our quiet 
behaviour, invited us to take our soup with his 
family, an invitation we accepted with great plea¬ 
sure. . ' ,r ‘ 

1 took good care to let everybody be seated first, 
and then managed to sit by the side of Madenfohdle 
Marie, whose blue eyes and fair hair reminded me 
the young latses of the Vosges. : ’ 

I should be very much puzzled to fCll you wfiat 
we had for 'supper; but I think it wasi a hariifot 
soup, followed by a leg of mutton, flavoured With 
garlic, and a salad; but this I can positively affinn, 
that when I returned to the bivouac about ten, I 
would willingly have given my quartermasters 
stripes to be always seated at the side of Mademoi¬ 
selle Marie ; and that that night, not having un¬ 
packed my tent, and sharing Rellin’s with him, I 
prevented him from even closing his eyes by boring 
him with my enthusiastic admiration of that young 
lady. 

It wa$ a magnificent, bright, and starlight 
night. The nightingales were chanting out of every 
orange grove with all the powers of their tuneful 
voices, and the sweet perfume of the flowers drove 
me crazy. 

“ You are asleep, Rellin ? Are you not ashamed 
of yourself to sleep such a night as this?” said I, 
nudging him with my elbow. 

“ No, no—I can hear you—go on, go on! ” said 
he, beginning to snore softly, ** 1 am listening.” 

ENP OF CHAPTER THE FIRST. 
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T would really seem as if during this 
year of grace, 1873, the n * ne maiden 
ladies whom we know as the Muses 
had grown fidgety and discon¬ 
tented, or, at all events, as if several 
of them had made up their minds 
to change their whereabouts, and 
all without rhyme or reason— 

" Helicone relicto 
Longius ire jurat, placidasque relinquere 
seder." 

But joking apart, never in any 
summer season, even in the days of 
George Robins, were there. So many 
" homes and haunts ” of poets, writers, afld states¬ 
men offered for public sale as now. In fact, it 
would be almost as easy to say what poet’s house is 
not about to “change hands” this year, as what 
are destined to find new owners. Newstead Abbey, 
with its cloisters, cells, and woods, passed as we all 
know, by purchase, some ten or twelve years ago, 
fropi the family of Wildman to that of Webb; tad 
Colefidge’s house at Highgafe still Stands just 


where it did, and as it did when occupied by him, 
but it no longer has a Coleridge for its master. 
The home of Charles Lamb at Edmonton is there; 
so is Abraham Cowley's house at Chertsey; so 
is the house in which Gray lived at Stoke, near 
Eton ; so also is Sir William Herschcl’s house at 
Slough; though Milton’s house close by, at Horton, 
where his first wife died, has been pulled down, and 
superseded by a larger and finer structure; while 
Abbotsford, the charming and pleasant hotne of 
Sir Walter Scott, has devolved in all its integrity, 
by the death of Mr. Hope Scott, upon the only 
surviving daughter of his first wife, Miss Lockhart, 
a young lady who, no doubt, at no very distant day 
will carry it by marriage into another family. Let 
us hope that every happiness will accompany the 
change. 

But, as I said above, quite a little host Of pleasant 
“ homes and haunts ” of great men has just been 
thrown into the market, and each must pass—if it 
has not already passed—under the auctioneer’s 
hammer. Hanworth Park, between Hounslow and 
Windsor, at one time the favourite resort of Henry 
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^fosEigbth, and whjcj| still can pointto one part : af 
gardens as laid out under the eye of Queen 
Elizabeth, was offcited for sale a -weak er two ago .; 
and its magnificent library, wonderfully rich .in 
-MSS., has just been dispensed (june*i#73) under 
the hammer.* Brocket Hall, ire ,Bertfpnlshire r die 
favourite residence of two late popular premiers, 
Lord Melbourne‘.and 'Lord : Painaarston; and, jthe 
place where the last-named .statesman ■■ breathed 
his last, was only a short time: aimee advertised as 
“To be>sold or &t,'with bnmedialie possession," 
The same also has been the case within a few brief 
months with >PitPs house at Hayes, in Kept, and 
with Nyn Paris, near Barnet, once the home of the 
ail-powerful Earls of Warwick and Bedford. „ 

But foremost on ovtr list stands Pope’s Villa 
and Grotto at Twickenham. The estate, as we 
learn from the poet’s.correspondence, .was purchased 
by him in 1715, and the house and grounds have 
been greatly fitted since his time; the former, in 
fact, having been entirely rebuilt At, the time 
Pope came into possession of it, the .house was not 
large; bat he bestowed upon^it considerable im¬ 
provements, and took great delight in disposing 
and embellishing the grounds. The chief part of 
the grounds lay on. the opposite side of the high 
road through Twickenham to Teddingtoti.; and as 
a means of communication he worked a subterra¬ 
nean passage beneath the road,.ornamenting it with 
“ curious spars and gems," which is, perhaps, best 
described in the following passage in a letter ad¬ 
dressed by Pope himself to Mr, Edward Blount, 
under date June 2, 1735 :—*■ I have put my last 
hand to my works in my gardens, in happily finish¬ 
ing the subterraneous (sic) way and grotto. I there 
found a spring of tire clearest water, which falls in 
a perpetual rill, that echoes through the cavern day 
and night. From the river Thames you see through 
my arch up a Walk of the wilderness, to an open 
temple, Wholly composed of shells in the most 
mstic manner’; and from that distance, under the 
temple; yOu look * down through a sloping arcade of 
trees, and ; see thesails on thhriver passing suddenly 
and vanishing. , as through a perspective glass. 
When you shut the door of this grotto, -it becomes, 
on the 'instant, from a luminous room, a camera 
oftstcura, oti the walls of which all objects of the 
river; hills,'woods, add boats, are forming a moving 
picture m their visible radiations f and when you 
have *, mind to light it up, it affords you a very 
difierent s 50 efte. It is finished with shells inter¬ 
spersed With pieces of looking-glass;' in angular 
forms, and in the ceiling is a star of the : same- 
■material, at whibh, when a lamp (of a!n orbicular 
figute, of thin alabaster) is hung in the middle, a 
thousand pointed rays glitter, and are reflected over 
the place. There are connected to this grotto by a 
narrower passage two porches—one towards the 
river, of smooth stones, full of light, and open; the 


other toward the garden, shadowed with’ treds, 
rough wijth shells, flints, and iron ore. The bottom 
is paved with simple pebble, as is also the adjoin¬ 
ing walk up the wilderness to the temple, in the 
natural taste, agreeing not IB with the little drip- 
ping murmur,, and ; the aquaticidea of the' whole 
place.” , 

Twickenham, indeed, may be regarded as Pope’s 
lifedong ..hpine, although the .house wherein he 
lived has long since, ceased to exist, He planted 
the grounds, on the opposite side of the road him¬ 
self. , One who knew it well at the commencement 
of .this century thus describes it:—“ There was a 
wilderness, with a gardener's house buried in the 
foliage, a dark, shadowy walk, leading direct from 
the grotto to an exquisite little temple built of 
shells, atod rising like an enchanted palace of the 
naiads or hamadryads in the bosky wood, within 
hearing of the waters that flung their music upon 
the echoes of the cavern. The .grounds beyond 
were dotted over with trees, and intersected by 
irregular paths, now losing themselves in shadow, 
and now glancing out again into the sunshine. At 
the remote extremity, upon a mound, stood a monu¬ 
ment inscribed to the memory of Pope’s mother. 
The mound is still pointed out, but not a vestige 
of the monument is now to be seen, one of the 
former proprietors of the,estatc having, it is stated, 
sold it to the late Queen Dowager for a hundred 
pounds ! 

“ Then there were groups of shrubs bounding the 
extremity, or rather suggesting a notion of distance 
that cheated the imagination into the notion that 
there were no bounds to the landscape. The 
beauty with which these few acres were laid out 
formed a subject of universal admiration, and it 
is believed, on the authority of Walpole, that' Kent 
derived his first lessons in ornamental planting 
from the slender fingers of Pope.” 

The temple, I may add, is gone, though the fine 
chestnut-trees and avenue of elms which once 
shaded it are there; the “ subterraneous ” passage 
and grotto n 1 *&, which extend under the road, are still 
there; so too are the two “porches” of recesses, 
which now form a kind of .side chapels on the 
right and the left of the passage itself, as you enter 
from the sloping garden and lawn which front the 
river.. 

The house itself, now known as “ Pope’s Villa,” 
is-a picturesque building, somewhat resembling a 
Swiss chalet, erected about ftve-and-twenty years 
ago, and over the gateway leading into the garden, 
completely hid by a thick curtain of. Ivy, is a tablet 
bearing the following inscription ‘ On- this spot 
stood, until 1804, the bouse of Alexander Pope. The 
grotto that farmed its, basement still remains. 
,1848.”. In one of the recesses of .the grotto is 
preserved the decayed trunk pf a willow-tree, which 
was planted by Pope soon after he cante to reside 
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here, oq leaving, his father's villa at Binfield, on the 
borders of Windsor Forest It was put up to 
auction in the, City on the 4th of jane ; b r ut as no 
bidder offered to give the reserved price, it was 
“ bought In.” i t ’ / ' 

Next comes “ Mayfield,” ip the pleasant neigh-, 
bourhood .of Ashbourne, in Derbyshire, br as -the 
good people of the neighbonyhood persist incaftmg 
it, “Moore’s Cottage,’’ because;the bard ; ’6f'&in' 
lived within its. walls for samethreeytoar6 efinore, 
while he was busy in composing his romance' pf 
Eastern fable, “ Lallah Rookh.” Herb," ajso, he. 
wrote “ Those Evening Bells/’ the sweet lines so 
familial- in every English home being suggested by 
the church bells of Ashbourne, as their sound was 
wafted across the green meadows on summer even¬ 
ings. It was here, too, that he' enjoyed the friend¬ 
ship of Byron; and many of'the trees Which 
surround the house are said to have been planted 
conjointly by Moore and Byron. The estate around 
the house is small—-about eight or nine acres, if I 
am rightly informed-just enough to supply the 
wants of a poet’s household, and’ to enable him to 
keep a pony, a few cows/and a poultry yard, with 
vegetables enough to supply his table. 

Next on our list is “ Pl&s Newydd,” in thp Vale 
of Llangollen, in Denbighshire, for upwards of half 
a century the home of two romantic old maids. 
Lady Emily Butler and Miss Sarah Ponsonby, 
whose fame is known throughout North Wales as 
“the Ladies of Llangollen.” They were both of 
high birth, and both of Irish extraction ; Lady 
Emily being a few years the elder of the two. 
Thrown into each othcr’r society in their youthful 
days, they eloped together, and were brought back 
again, once at least, to their friends; but “ love 
laughs at locksmiths,” so they eloped again; taking 
ship from the Irish coast, they landed at Holyhead, 
where they found the Shrewsbury coach waiting to 
start. They booked and paid for their places to 
Shrewsbury; but at Llangollen, in Denbighshire, 
they were so delighted with the scenery that they 
resolved to cast anchor there for a time. Accord¬ 
ingly, they engaged a cottagC standing in little 
grounds, of its own ; and, with true feminine in¬ 
stinct, so improved it that in the course of a few 
months they “ made the desert smile.” They lived 
here in retirement till old'age came upon them, 
and ( they now rest together in the churchyard of 
Llangollen. ! 

Tltfcir house, which, curiously enough, has since 
their decease been occupied by, another' pair of 
maiden'ladies—the infection' being presumed to be 
still in. existence—is thus described by Murray, 
in his Hand-book of North Wales'* Hfc/Newydd 
}s an elegant little cottage, ’sitt&jcd on a small 
knoll and surrounded by very tasteful grounds, 
A palisade, ornamented with antique and 'gro¬ 
tesque figures carved in oak, encloses the ftont, 


and the doors and windows* are .decorated with 
carving of the same .roaterijid*-/;• A carriage-drive, 
open to strangers, crosse^tbe'Iawn ^immediately: in 
front , of tfaq, cofctage. Withib, tke dwddifagoCthe 
‘ Ladies of Llangollen ’ is crammed with curiosities, 
portraits, ’and other, memorials—the gifts of many 
friends, who camfi to see them in thisjnedttdtMi 
spot” * The gifts; alas i are gone, though the house 
remains jthecariket remains, b»t the jewels, where 
are they ?: v," ; . ,,, „■ {. • 

Yes, whilst diey set »p their tent, here, they.weps 
visited by Mademoiselle d’Origans, Madame de 
Genlis, and Mi& A. M. Seward—who immortalised 
them in her poetry—and the simple, earnest phil¬ 
anthropy of their lives is Still remembered by the 
peasantry. Their servants would, appear to have 
shared in their gbodneSs, for it-is said that the two 
postboys, who used • to ride their carriage-horses, 
died worth fifteen hundred and one thousand 
pounds respectively. Due who still remembers 
them speaks of them as singular in their dress as in 
their modes of ■ life, wearing their hair powdered, 
short, arid uncurled, with menVhats and neck-ties, 
and blue riding-habits. The stoty is that neither 
of them would Sit for her portrait; yet each wished 
for the likeness of the other, and aided a neighbour, 
Lady Leighton, in obtaining the sketches which, on 
the success of this double plot, were lithographed 
and published. 1 * > 

Arid then again, What story cats be more touch¬ 
ing than that of Warren Hastings and his rpuch- 
loved Daylesford, the place of which from a boy 
he resolved to become the owner, arid from which 
he had hoped to have taken Ms ride if raised to 
the peerage? Daylesford, four or five centuries 
ago, had belonged to ancestors of his own name, 
who were both noble and rich ; but the family had 
been impoverished through their loyalty to Charles 
the First, and had lately been obliged to sell their 
estate—not, however, until they had appointed to 
the family living his own father, as a poor relation 
for whom it Was fit arid right to provide. He was 
born—or at all events he spent his childhood- 
in the parsonage at Daylesford, and early left 
an orphan, was reared in the village school. He 
grew up, and resolved to Win a name, and fame, 
And money, and to become the owner of Dayles¬ 
ford. f 

He went to India, and come back to England with 
a fortune after many years, and when Daylesford 
again came intd the market hefarturiately pur¬ 
chased it. This was his proudest and his happiest 
day, and its pleasure'far outweighed the prim, 
trouble, and loss of having to sustain a public im¬ 
peachment in Westminster Hail. Triumphantly 
acquitted of the charges so rashly brought against 
him, he Went back to Daylesford. Macaulay has 
told its with all the charms of touching eloquence 
how he spent there the last years of his life, in 
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honour and independence; and the local guide* 
books tell us the more prosaic fact that he “ rebuilt 
the mansion at a considerable cosh” This is of 
stone, and stands on the side of a hill, sheltered by 
a noble wood, in the midst of undulating grounds of 
between six and seven hundred acres, which were 
beautifully laid out by a landscape gardener some 
twenty years ago, and it commands delightful views 
of the country. With what pleasure did the old 
man, his face bronzed by the suns of India, survey 
the uplands, and pleasant ‘groves, and gardens, ail 
his own, saying to himself,“ Hoc mea sunt /” 


Yet he left no son to succeed him; his name 
has passed away; there never was a Baron Dayles- 
ford in the British Peerage; and the estate 
for two generations has been in the hands of 
strangers. 

The entire property, including the farms which 
“go with it,” comprises, I believe, about one. 
t h o usa nd and eighty acres. 

ft is to be hoped that the merchant who is said 
to have lately purchased Daylesford, will keep 
up the tomb of Warren Hastings in Daylesford 
Churchyard. E. Walford. 


HESTER MORLEY’S PROMISE. 

BY HE8BA BTBETTON, 

AUTHOR OF “THE DOCTOR'S DILEMMA," ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIFTH. 

A VISIONARY GLANCE. 

“I could not stay after your letter was read,” 
said John Morfcy. “ Do you know all that is likely 
to befall you ? Do you know 1 what reports will go 
out against you to the other churches?" 

“ I foresee all,” answered Carl, with a profound 
sigh, which was almost a sob, 

“ Are you prepared to enter some other denomi¬ 
nation ?" he asked. “You would be welcomed 
among many; but they would not be the people of 
yovtr fathers.” 

“ No," he answered, with, m aspect of sad reso¬ 
lution. “1 capnot change the creed 1 received 
from my forefathers, J, must remain among my 
own people, eves,if I cease to be a minister among 

them. ” 

“ Then what will become of you? how will you 
live ?” asked John-Motley. 

“ God knows,” said Carl, almost with A smile. 

“ My boy " continued John Morley sadly, u ten 
years ago I wr^comparatively a rich man, and 1 
wish I was saatSU, for your sake. But 1 have few 
possessions now except debts and spy HeSter. Still, 
give an ear to me. If you should be put out of the 
ministry, there could be no occypatmo more suited 
to you than mine. You may be a student and a 
scholar, if you are a bookseller. Nay, you may 
yourself become a writer of books. Come to me, 

then. My business was once good enough, and in 
young bunds, like yours, it would thrive again. Do 
Bpt despise it, CarL It seems to me as if you 
might lift me out of my Slough of Despond. But 
this is only If you should fail in getting another 
charge. I trust another pulpit will soon be given to 
you.” 

John Morley had spoken hurriedly and stammer, 
ingly, and Carl had kept silent in amazement. 
But when he had ended, and stretched out his 


trembling hand to him, Carl caught it eagerly, and 
bowed down his head upon it to hide his tears. 

“Despise it!” he cried, “your home would be 
like a heaven to me. You love me then? You 
would take me as your son ?” 

“ With all my heart, my boy,” said John Morley. 
laying his other hand tenderly upon the young 
man's head. 

“And I accept your offer with all my heart,’’ 
said Carl, after a brief silence. “You know I believe 
myself called by God to this ministry; but if he 
gives me no place in another church, I will return 
here gladly, as freely to you as to a father. We 
will confront the world together ; and it will go 
hard with me, indeed, if I do not win bread for you 
and Hester,' as well as for myself.” 

A brighter look was upon John Morley’s face 
than Carl had ever seen there. He asked him to 
walk home with him, as if he shrank from traversing 
a second time the streets to which he had been so 
long a stranger; and Carl accompanied hun in a 
trance of mingled joy and sadness. The dark 
gables of John Morley’s house, standing out against 
the darkness. &f the sky, possessed a new beauty 
for him. Even the dismal sitting-room, with its 
worn-out furniture, had a glory about it. He could 
very well pass a blissful life here with Hester. The 
future was no longer so dreary and blank to him; 
for if he were compelled to relinquish the lawful 
ambition of his calling, here would be his happiness 
and scope for his scholarly pursuits. He, was 
already painting the coming years in bright colours, 
while he watched John Morley light his lamps, and 
he saw him casting an anxious and nervous glance 
at the black panes of the uncurtained window. 

“ Carl,” he whispered, as if fearful of being over¬ 
heard by some one without, “ I have a fancy some 
nights of a face which looks in upon me out of the 
dark. I have never spoken of It to Hester, lest a 
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child like ha should be frightened. But look now 
at yonder comer." 

Carl looked earnestly, and detected m the thick 
darkness df the night the wan outline of Rose’s 
face, far enough from the casement to be only a 
dim and indistinct sketch. Bat it was there, with 


“but you should have a curtain to this window. 
These fancies are not good for you.” 

“ Nay, I like the night to stare m upon me," he 
replied gloomily. “ I wonder, at times, if it sees 
any creature as like itself as I am; neither sun nor 
stars in many days appearing, and no small tempest 
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far-off eyes, gazing in upon her husband. A thnll 
of dread and compassion for them both ran through 
him. * If John Morley should only resolve to verify 
for himself the reality of this haunting face, what 
would happen? He fixed his eyes more keenly 
upon the apparition, and advanced a step or two 
nearer the window, and it vanished suddenly into 
the darker shades of the night, 

“ Do you see anything ?” asked John Morley. 

“There is nothing,” answered Carl, the pre¬ 
varication jarring upon his delicate sense of truth; 


lying on me. No, no. Let that face stare in to see 
what sort of a wretch lies here.” 

He sat down on his own chair, with his grey 
face half turned from the window, and the full light 
of the lamp falling upon. it. He sank into a long, 
dreamy fit of reverie, while Carl watched anxiously 
the black, blank casement beyond him. The pale 
shadow of John Morley’s wife looked in no more ; 
but Carl, before going away, resolved to ward Rose 
of the risk she ran m thus venturing to gaze in 
upon the hearth she had forsaken and lost for ever. 
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'• CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SIXTH. 
care’s farewell. 

Mr. Waldron’s first action, after having per¬ 
formed the painful duty of reading to the, church 
Carl’s resignation, was to write at once to Dr. 
Hervey, the principal of the college,, and entreat 
him to do all in his power to procure the young 
discarded minister a new charge., -.Hefouoditra. 
very difficult matter to explain bis -own conduct; . 
but what is these that cannot "be.explained, almost 
to satisfaction, when it is a self-explanation which 
is given? Carl’s heresy dwindled down into 
certain refinements of theological, and metaphysical : 
distinctions toft abstruse ’ for the simple church, 
which could only digest the food of babes. No¬ 
thing would -give Mr. Waldron greater pleasure 
than to see Cat 4 in a- position where his active and 
energetic mind could.'find more congenial’hearers; 
and if the doctor , could hit upon any plan for ’ 
advancing his,interests, he would do anything in 
his power to fitrther them. 

In the meantime, David- Scott came down to 
take Carl’s place,in the pulpit, and to be patronised 
by Miss Waldron ; while he stoodtm pne sideband 
saw David drive away in her carriage, and himself 
was only acknowledged by a freezing bow, strangled 
in its birth. Carl laughed at times, and chafed at 
times; and then repented of both natural emotions, 
with a sincere , effort to gain the mastery' oypr 
nature. Annie felt the same, and yielded without 1 
any attempt at'all to conquer herself j she Ohly 
longed for some opportunity Of speaking .jwith 
feminine fidelity to 4 er' former firmed. ]&jbftt£. 
came no more to Gram's house, though he was’ 
cordial with .Grant ^himself, w hen he chanced tf, 
meet him. • - - •' 

It became a question with-Carl whether he should 
not at once accept John Morley’a offer. He had 
so modest an opinion of himself.-that..it did pot . 
seem beneathdtiin to condescend to. jthe' business 
of a bookselle ^/^14 he spent thegreater portion 
of his time Morfoy's house, with the idea 

that he was l«&ing .sortwfoiug of it., He drew , 
closer to every member of the-isolated household. 
Once again, as she went about fibe house, Hester 
sang gravely, but sweetly,-songs which stirred his 
heart with the most delicious tremor. A blessed, 
calm visited the desolate home. Even‘John 
Morley’s worn face -and Sunken eyes seemed to 
catch a reflection of the pervading peace, as if he 
had at last Consented to' a truce with his torment¬ 
ing memories. Caud began to • think that his 
pastorate was there, and that the little flock given 
into his care numbered only John Morley and 
Hester and tbeiost and banished one, hidden from 
the sight of all men. 

But before long, in the midst of this slumber of 
ambition, came a more important call than before 
for Carl. There was a great spring gathering Of 


their sect in London, and Mr. Waldron was to 
take the chair at the.chief, public meeting. In his 
palmiest-days at Aston Court, Carl, would never 
have dreamed of being present as a speaker .at this 
meeting, where the greatest , of their preachers 
would .occupy the platform. Bat. has friend. Dr. 
Hervey, who had been one of the appointed 
speakers, was seized-with a sudden illness a day or 
two before, and Sent for CarL He told him what 
he wished .to say, and started him off at once. 

Carl achieved one of those brilliant and dangerous 
Successes which occasionally fall to the lot of young 
Orators. , He took the meeting by storm, and made 
every speech succeeding his fall flat upon the 
excited minds of the audience. Miss Waldron, 
-who held a prominent place on the platform, drew 
her veil over her face, and wept some of the 
bitterest tears of her life. When the etiquette of 
the meeting permitted it, all the speakers crowded 
round Carl, whose father had been known to most 
of them, and congratulated him, upon his triumph. 
Mr. Waldron shook hands with him publicly, and 
was loudly cheered, for doing so. There was no 
longer a fear for Ctrl’s future; and his heterodoxy 
was forgiven and forgotten on the spot 

Carl's absence from Little Aston,' which he had 
supposed would.be only for three or four days, pro¬ 
longed itself into weeks. Sunday after Sunday he 
was called upon to supply the pulpit in Ldndon and 
the neighbourhood. It ended in his being invited 
to'become co-pastor of one of the first and richest 
churches m London, whose minister was beginning 
to fail under t&e burden of his work. He accepted 
the offer only on condition that for six months he 
should be among- them, as a candidate merely, that 
they might judge whether he merited the brand of 
heresy. • ^ ■ 

He went home at last, but only for a few days. 
There was a cpnflicfcyiri .his mind as to whether he 
should yet utter hi^ fote to Hester, or wait untij 
his own future was sure. Unfortunately and un¬ 
wisely he decided upon keeping silence. He 
believed that Hester would feel too greatly divided 
between het duties to her father and Rose and to 
him. She had asked him once, in a tone of trouble 
and supplication, not to let Grant talk any more 
about her leaving home. It would be impossible 
to do so, die added hurriedly, for many years to 
come, if the time ever came. Carl's sensitive nature 
fancied there was a dread in her mind lest he 
should say anything to disturb her pence ; hhd he 
resolved to say nothing till he could say all. 

Among the .farewells be had to take, none were 
so painful as parting with Rose. Her, life was so 
sad* so solitary, and so peculiar, that it drew his- 
chivalrous and tender heart very closely to herj 
The bond between, them had something of the 
sacred relationship of a priest towards a penitent, 
whom he may absolve.or condemn. She saw no 
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one else but him send Hester; and she naturally 
leaned more upon liim than upon a fellow-woman* 
Hester was the daughter of the husband die had 
betrayed; and she 'dared not reveal to her all the 
memdries which oppressed her broken spirit, < • • 

' “ I have something to tell’you,”-said Carl, as the 
best consolation he could give her when he was 
about leaving her , in circumstances so-desola^e 
have seen your child, your -little. Hester ; and A6w 
I am going to live in London she shall come veiy 
often to my house.” 

“ God bless you 1 ” cried |S»Se, sobbings “ But 
what is to become of me when you arte gone'l ' I 
feel at times as if I must force my way to my hus¬ 
band, and let him strike me dead if he will. I 
don’t know whether I am doing right' to be so near 
to him without him knowing it.” 

-“You must be patient,” said Carl pitifully; “you 
must not tempt him to revenge. Do you not know 
how he nearly murdered Robert Waldron at his 
own door, and he would have died in the street if 
my brother Grant had not found, him? Do you 
wish him to be hurried into murder? Be patient, 
and leave yourself in Hester’s hands. She knows 
her father better than we do, she loves hiM more ; 
she will not lose the right time, if it ever Come, of 
confessing all to him. Trust yourself to Hester." 

“ But how can I be patient ?" she exclaimed, her 
pale face growing paler. “ I think day and night 
that 1 shall never hear his voice speaking to me 
again. Perhaps even in heaven, where you tell mo 
there is a place even for me, I shall be nowhere 
near him ; and it may be that through all' .eternity 
I shall never hear him say, ‘ I forgive you/ Ah ! 
you cannot tell what it is, you and Hester, who all 
your lives long have lived as if you looked up into 
the face of God himself, and who have no pardon 
to seek but His, and He has little to forgive. Every 
night 1 lie awake and think that death will surely 
come before I hear him forgive me.” 

“ These are only fancies," said Carl gently; 
“ you are likely to live many years. Your illness 
is passing away, Grant says. But there is a nearer 
hope for you perhaps. As soon as I cart offer 
Hester and her father a home with me, I shall ask 
her to be my wife ? 1 shall ask her father to give 
her to me. Do you think they will consent ?” 

“ Consent!” repeated Rose, “she loves, you, and 
be thinks of you as a son, she says.” f 

“Then,” continued Carl, his face'flushing with 
anticipated joy, “as soon as he Is happy once 
more, when a portion of gloom passes’away from 
his life, we can turn his thoughts to you; and, 
pe-haps, Who*can tell? your forgiveness may be 
fuller than we hope for now. Why; when Hester 
becomes my wife the whole of life will be gladness.” 

He' felt as if the whole worid would foe. made par¬ 
takers of the joy he looked’ forward' 1 to. At 1 the, 
least, all his world would be illuminated and 
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warmed by it t and, in the new summer which 
would begin for John Morley, it bright pot be im¬ 
possible to bring about, a perfect reconciliation 
between him and Rose. Tire gkw,of ; Ms . hope fed 
for a brief; season upon her heart.; but it died 
again, and left a more chilly darkness behind it, 
when- Carl was gone, and she knew that it would 
be very long before she could see him again. 

At- the request of David Scott, and..with,the 
hearty approbation of Mr, Waldron, Carl preached 
once more to his .first church before leaving Little 
Aston for London. He know it wyll. now, with rid 
its foibles, and kftfenesses. It was no. longer an 
assembly of angels. But it was with a larger 
charity that he bade it 4 last farewell. It had 
already repented of its unfaithfulness and unktnd- 
ness,'.and looked hack regretfully on its short-lived 
union with its eloquent posing:, pastor; but . the tie 
had been broken by itsel4 and could never be .re¬ 
united. Mr. Waldron felt, it, and did not hold has 
head as erect, or sing with so much energy and 
freedom as usual''; whilp his daughter listened for 
the last time to Carl with conflicting emotions of 
exultation and chagrin, 

CHAPtER THE TWENTY-SEVENTH. 

. ax JOHN mOxley's boor. 

Fob. John Morley there had been «, brief interval of 
interest in outer things., and of distraction from his 
own morbid breedings, during the last few weeks 
of Cart’s residence .at Little Aston j but as soon as 
he was gone, and the old routine closed in upon 
-the house again, the faint throb pf quicker, vitality 
died away, and left him mere dead -than before. 
»£vea the fresh, enthusiasm and hope of Carl’s 
■ nature, tinged as they ,were with the buoyancy of a 
spirit which hact not yet come, into very close con¬ 
tact with the real world, had added a deeper shade 
to his disgust -oflife. He had looked back and 
seen;.,through. Carl’s eyes, the fair visions which 
had attended: his Own early days; and the realities 
which hadmethira, in the march of the years, only 
pew more intolerable in their burden of shame. 
The malady of John Mtfrtey, so long and carefully 
fostered, had reached a point where it was beyond 
his own power, or that of any man, to heal Grant, 
who had cherished some hope while Carl was in 
daily intercourse with, him, gave up the case in 
despair. More closely than ever John. Mojrley 
confined himself to his gloomy- and unwholesome 
parlour, more unwholesome for his-soul than his 
body, and there-brooded over the dim memories of 
his grief.- . \ • M -1 - 

But they were not dim juststhen. As if Carl had 
sharpened in every aspect the keen sword of the 
spirit, John Morley’s Wain presented to him dearer 
and more poignant recollections of the past It 
seemed at times as if he almost saw the face of his 
faithless wife, and caught the echo of her voice 
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dritri'^rihere upon the very confines of his ear. 
There was a subtle, mysterious feeling of her 
presence close at hand, haunting him With, an un- 
a» fiwaV»lp terror. ' The closed room overhead did 
not seem uninhabited, though he could hear neither 
toke nor step in it Once, before altering his 
bed-room, he stole cautiously to the locked door, 
and listened through the empty key-hole, if there 
were any movement within. No grave could be 
mere silent, and he retreated shuddering. lit his 
chamber he could not banish the impalpable pre¬ 
sence. 1 He fdt'tbat hehad but to strain his sight 
a little, ajnd lifted'with a mote attentive ear, arid he 
should succeed hi seeing arid hearing this *vague 
shadow. But dimness of sight, and dullness of 
hearing, iriUst he dosing in upon him in his prema¬ 
ture old age; rind there Was a film, a mist, a name¬ 
less terror darkening his mind. His nights were 
sleepless, and hts days fuller of poisoned thoughts. 
He was like a man smitten With disease, who. 
counts the moments of hit fleeting life by the sickly 
throbbing of M* pulse. * 

Hefter was only partly aware of this aggravation 
of hear father's malady. She hid there to think of 
than in the days when she had him alone to study. 
There was Rose, and there was Arinie, who was 
more warmly cultivating her friendship. , Carl, to6, 
claimed a large share of her thoughts. Nor was 
Robert Waldron forgotten; that would have been 
impossible. The recollection of him crossed her 
mind often, and always with a pensive tinge Of sad¬ 
ness, which did not amount to sorrow or regret, yet 
which borrowed a shade from both. Cirl was gone 
away, without speaking any sure words of love, arid 
she saw him no more. Robert bad paid to her the 
greatest and deepest homage by which any man 
can testify his devotionarid it is not in the nature 
of a woman to hate or despise the man who truly 
loves her, whatever may be the character of his 
faults. He was frill at Aston Court. She had seen 
him, andhe had seen her twice, as he was passing 
Grant's house, and' looked up to its windows. She 
heard very imam'of him through Lawson's mother. 
He looked pale and suffering: madame assured 
her that he was desolated. Amongst her many 
other thoughts Hester gave a place—a poor, paltry 
place, Robert would have considered it—to him. 
It was impossible he should ever rival Carl; but 
for very pity's sake, and because with Rose always 
in her rated he could .riot be far off, Hester*nften 
thought of Robert Waldron. 

To Robert himself the departure of Carl, and the 
assurance of Madame Lawson that he had not pro¬ 
posed for Hester, brought * new hope. He know 
the flatteries and adulations, so difficult to resist, 
which would wrap about Curl upon his Introduction 
into the religious world of London; and he trusted 
somewhat to their seductions to make him forget¬ 
ful of the grave, quiet girl at Little Aston. If Carl 


only withdrew from rite field, he could not believe 
that' she would persist in choosing poverty, and 
debt, and the'Increasing difficulties of her position, 
to the bright future he had to offer. ' He possessed 
the faculty erf burying in oblivion What he did not 
wish tb remeinber ; and he had forgotten the 
stegtdar solemnity of Hester’s rejection of his suit. 
The feetthat she had refused hixri remained in his 
rheinOryonly as being possibly the caprice of a girl, 
trader Carl’s ascendency. He blamed his father 
for hurrying him into a premature avowal, which 
would have been 'better timed by being deferred a 
little; but his withered hope blobmed again. There 
would be need of still more delicate management 
thah before ; but after all, in spite of all, his little 
Hetty should one day be mistress of Aston Court. 

“ What news of Little Aston?" asked Robert of 
Grant, one evening, with the carelessness of a min 
to whom so small a place could yield no news of 
any interest. 

“John Morley is dangerously ill," answered 
Grant, very gravely. 

“ III! good Heaven ! "cried Robert, “ what will 
become of Hester ?’’ 

“ He is not beyond hope yet," said Grant, “ and 
I shall do my utmost to save him ; but his con¬ 
stitution is terribly weakened. To my knowledge, 
he has never turned the comer of the street since I 
have been here, except once, to see Carl." 

“ Is he in bed?!’ asked Robert. 

“ To be sure, and the shop shut up altogether," 
he answered; “ it has never done him any good; 
he is about as fit for business as you are. The 
place looks more dismal than ever; what with that 
room which is never opened, where the shutters 
are falling to pieces-" 

“ What room ?” inquired Robert, as Grant hesi¬ 
tated. 

“ Oh, a drawing-room or something,” he added, 
“ which they say is never opened. But I am in a 
hurry. I promised Hester to sit up with her father 
to-night." 

. Grant -left ^Robert with fresh food for thought 
He knew very little personally of the man whom 
he had injured; years ago he had been Rose’s 
husband, now he was Hester’s father. The news 
of his illness affected him chiefly as it touched K> 
own purposes. He was soon considering Hester’s 
position should her father die, and how it would 
affect him. He flattered himself that Hester’s re¬ 
luctance to receive his suit arose partly' from 
regard to her father; but his death would remove 
this stumbling-block—nay* might -become a step¬ 
ping-stone to -the attainment of hi* end. She 
would. be left homeless, penniless, and friendless ; 
and it was incredible to suppose that she would 
again refuse, the lot he would offer her. In his 
idle and .luxurious wpridllwass, he could not com¬ 
prehend the possibility of Heater choosing rather 
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a life of difficulty andtrial to his awn -sphere of 
untroubled abundance of all things. - , 

He had. strolled on unthinkingly until he reached 
the entrance of the town, just as the clock of the 
old church struck ten. The streets lay before him, 
with lights twinkling fitfully m many of thewin : 
dows., There tyould be nodeujger now in walking 
once again under .the walls of Hester’s home* He 
passed on to it, with the impatient, swiftness of one 
who has been long denied a. pleasure. The gloom 
of the evening was deeper there, for the street was 
narrow, and . the houses high, bn each side. He 
crossed over to the opposite causeway, and looked 
up to the second storey. .He had done so often in 
the old times, to hee if any light shone in Rose’s 
pleasant sitting-room; but the shutters of that 
window were closed. , In the next casement, how¬ 
ever, was a wan and sickly gleam, the beacon of 
illness, the pale watch-fire, where Hester, solitary 
and uncomfortable, kept watch over the inroads of 
death. 

Why did his treacherous fancy mingle the 
images of Hester and Rose? He had diligently 
rooted from his memory all unpleasant and dis¬ 
quieting reminiscences. Yet now, standing in the 
dark, opposite the house, and looking up to the 
windows, he felt himself the boy he had been 
eleven years ago: a boy only. He caught again 
the oft-repeated apology for the past. It was as 
a boy he had loved and tempted Rose ; it was as a 
man he loved and honoured Hester. 

, He stood in the quiet street some minutes, no 
passer-by coming to disturb him. At length he 
heard the sound of approaching footsteps, and felt 
that.it was time to move on. He traversed the 
whole length of the street, and then retraced his 
steps past John Morley’s door. Was he in a dream 
to-night ? Was he the bfty of three-and-twenty, 
or the man thirty-four years of age, weary, dis¬ 
enchanted, with a pricking goad in his conscience 
which he could not altogether pluck out? To see 
Hester, only for a moment, would allay this fever 
of his spirit; and what would be more natural 
than for him to testify his concern for her and 
her father? There could be neither harm nt*r 
danger in simply knocking at the door, and asking 
the servant how John Morley was. Perhaps 
Hester herself might answer his knock, as he could 
remember her doing once many years before. He 
called back her image-to his mind : a grave, sweet, 
simple child,, whohailed his coming with a demure 
rapture of delight If he had only foreseen into 
what a womanhood-this childhood was about to 
expand! With a profound sigh, Robert Waldron 
set his foot upon John Morley’s threshold, and 
knocked a low, uncertain knock at his door. , 

When Rose Morley heard of her husband’s dan¬ 
gerous illness, she implored Hester to suffer her to 
see him at once, lest he should die without for¬ 
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giving her.. But. his, malady was more of the quod, 
than the body, and. Grant forbade, any .kind of 
agitation for hip. John Morleyls |paht was.ik 
work with too busy and too perilous an aqdyity. 
He was neither insensible qor delirious; Imfireun 
hour to. hour.,his thoughts were .dashing,vrifk 
lightning speed, over, all the events -of his pa at 
life 5 , and iris, topgue, so long reticent, read aloud 
the secret records* It was a fever,, bat not a fever 
of the blood. The spirit, long, kept in. check, wap, 
at last, avenging itself upon its tyrant, John Mac- 
ley, lying almost motionless upon his bed, withbfe 
meagre face and burning eyes turned towards the 
listener.at his side, poured out restlessly the pent- 
up emotions of his years, pf silence. 

To speak to him of.Rose, ifa the strange foe 
and fever of his mepory, . would have been 
-madness. „ , „, 

The only persons , he admitted pear to him were 
Hester and Lawson; and to them his tongue rap 
on, first of all his love to Rose, and of all the torture 
of despair and shame he had suffered for her, Her 
name was always upon his lips. There, was some¬ 
thing of a solemn humiliation in this spectacle of a 
soul forced at last to make itself known to some 
other human soul. Neither Hester nor, Lawson 
answered him ; and he did not need an answer. 
The fire within him was consuming him until he 
spoke with his lips; that wds all. They had only 
to stand by and listen. 

It was difficult to Hester to turn from her father 
to Rose with gentleness. She began lo question 
whether the sin she had committed, did not shut 
her qut from all claim to her husband 1 ? pardon. 
When Rose demanded an entrance to his. room, 
with an importunity almost angry, she replied bf 
telling her all that her father had said. Until 
that moment Rose had not felt , the fulness of the 
wrong she had inflicted upon a nature w like John 
Morley’s. She could scarcely hope any more; but 
she would minister to him afar off, and Hester, 
sorry for her in her very heart, gave her permission 
to help in the additional labour of the house. 

The servant was gone to bed, and Rose was 
sitting up by the kitchen fire, waiting to let in 
Grant, when. Robert Waldron’s low knock reached 
her ear. She was scarcely afraid of being recog¬ 
nised now, especially in the dim Ijght-kept burning 
in the entrance. Yet she crept, slowly and trem¬ 
blingly to the door, and paused with her fingers 
upon the handle before turning it. Who could it 
be on the other side? And what errand brought 
them there ? It was not Grant, for he was to have 
tapped softly on the window, lest the patient should - 
have fallen asleep. Her heart throbbed .and her 
lips felt dry. But she fancied the person oatside 
was about to give a second knock, and sbe threw 
the door open quickly and fully. 

nro or cm Arras th Twarnr-sttHw-rn. 
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TATTOOING, SAVAGE AND CIVILtSEG (fy 


^Rj|g|n JSSHH E practice of tattbding, or tn- 
- delibly marking the skht- with 
coloured pigments; is very an- 
l§01 ^ent, aft d bias piybabtyiit some 

period or othei^hSen adopted 
by nearly every nation on the 
Tflbbe.' In the' south of Europe, 
Norifterii Africa, all overAsia, 

‘ portions of America, and in 
Australia, New ’Zealand," and 
the numberless islands' of the Pacific 
bnd Indian Oceans', has this practice 
been followed aS an art in sortie 
period of their history; whilst among 
P ' |} ' •■'■ more civilised nations, it is riot an 
uncomnion custom in certain classes of the Com¬ 
munity, being adopted through motives of curiosity 
or to gratify some passing whim. r 
The Operation is a troublesome and painful one, 
but in Some countries it is fashionable, and i?-con¬ 
sidered honourable, and what will not people un¬ 
dergo for the sake Of vicing with their neighbours 
in ornament and appearance ? 

The method of tattooing adopted in the present 
day amongst ourselves does’ not differ much from 
that used by barbarous tribes ih remote ages, except 
in the kind of pigment used to produce the stain. 
In all cases, iflrorder to produce a permanent result, 
it is neCessary tO removethe epidermis or outer 
skin—which is Constantly changing, and is partly- 
destroyed at every operation 'of washing—so as to 
expose the derma or true skin. This is a thin, 
delicate merabrane^Very fully supplied with fine 
blood-vesids, so that it is impossible to puncture 
it without causing bleedirig; and any stain passing' 
through this membrane will be permanent, and 
visible thtough die ^ stales forrtiing the epider¬ 
mis. \ w ‘ 

The instrument mod: commonly used is made of 
three or four needles tied tdgether, and fastened at 
the end of a piece of wood which forms a handle; 
but the point of a knife. Or a surgeon’s lancet, will 
do equally well. The device to be tattooed is drawn 
upon the skin, and thed by a quick lateral motion, 
like a prick irtd a scratch.combined, exactly as a 
surgeOn performs the operation of vaccination,'the 
outer skin is' removed, and this is continued until 
the bloiod exudes over the whole Of the surface 
operated upon.' The colouring fnatteris: tfrerti 
rubbed into the exposed skin, and passes partly 
through it into the delicate capillary Vessels rup^ 
tured by the instrument. Indigo; Indian ink', afed 
gunpowder afe the substances chiefly employed by i 
modem tattooerS ; but various holeisred earths are 
still'used in Some countries, tmd probably were 


p^^bn—bdbret^dr discover by' Europeans. 

AfteT tee operation is performed, die -parts be¬ 
come inflamed and swollen, And are very painful for 
some'days; the amount Of inflammation depending 
upon the area of skiri operated upon, and the extfent 
to which the operation is carried. * It ought to be 
stopped immediately blood is drawn by the needles, 
so that the pigment injected may remain in the fine 
veins, and not be drawn into the general circulation. 
As soon as 1 the inflammation hah' subsided, and the 
outer skin has again grown over the place; the design 
tattooed is shown ih permanent colour on the surface 
of the body, the hue varying from a greenish blue to 
black, according to the pigment used; and this, if 
properly performed, will remain distinct during 
life, becoming very slightly fainter through lapse of 
time. ' ' 

We have spoken of tattooing as’an art, and tnis 
it undoubtedly is among certain nations and tribes, 
especially in New Zealand and ;some of the South- 
Sea Islands. In many cases the whole of the face 
is covered with well-drawn Symmetrical figures ; in 
others nearly the entire body is thus operated on. 
Darwin, in his Voyage round the World, informs us 
that at Tahiti he found “ most of the men tattooed, 
and the ornaments follow the curvature of the body 
so gracefully that they have a very elegant effect 
One common pattern, varying in its details, is some¬ 
what like the crown of a palm-tree. It springs froth 
the central line of the back, and gracefully curls 
round both sides. The simile may be a fanciful one, 
but I thought the body of a man thus ornamented 
was like the trunk of a noble tree embraced by a 
delicate creeper. Many of the elder people had 
their feet covered with small figures So’as to tesemble 
a sock. This fashion, however, has partly gone by» 
and hSis btctf succeeded by others. Mere, although 
. fashion is far from immutable, eVeryOne must abide 
ftythat prevailing in his youth. An old man has 
this his age' for ever stamped Upon his body, and 
he'canrtot assume the airs of a‘ young dahdy. The 
Women mre tattooed in the same* manner as the 
men, and Very commonly on their fingers.” 

"M. de Bougainville, writing of Tahiti, 'jays': 
“ Both sexes have a cusmm'cf stainmg tbeir bodies, 
which they call tattooing;'and both men and 
womw have-the Irinidef parts'df«tltrfr (highs add 
loins-marked very thick with black-lines in various 
'forms. These -friaries- are made by striking the 
teeth of Ati instriiment, sotnewfaat like a comb, just 
through''the skin; and rubbing info the punctures a. 
kind of paste made of socrt and oil; %'hich leaves an 
indetiblestairi.* >• •' ?»* ’ *« " 
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,The same kind of instrument is used by/the New 
Zealanders, most of the South-Sea Islanders, and 
also by the Chinese and Japanese at the present 
day. This art is practised as a profession among 
these barbarous bribes as parting and 'othejr, deco¬ 
rative arts are in civilised communities, andk^pe*** 
tors travel about the country tor ffai'S -purpose.:' j Sir- 
Darwiiij in the charming Voyage from which ^we 
have already quoted, tells us that in, Ne\y Zealand 
the wives of the .missionaries tried to persuade the 
native women not. to be tattooed, “ but a. famous 
operator having arrived from the south, they* said, 
‘ We really must just have afew lines on our lips} 
else when we grpw old our lips will shrivel, and we 
shall he so veryugly.’ There is not nearly so much 
tattooing as formerly ; but as it is a badge of dis¬ 
tinction between 'the chief and the slave, it will 
probably long be practised. So soon does any 
train of ideas become habitual, that the mission¬ 
aries told me that even in their eyes a plain face 
looked mean, and hot like that of a New Zealand 
gentleman.” 

The degree of rank of a New Zealand chief is 
indicate^ by the greater or less surface of skin 
covered by these indelible marks, and they give to 
a chief of position a most forbidding and ferocious 
aspect. When the face is covered, the lines are 
made to follow the curves of the features, and are 
thus symmetrical, although complicated; and. the 
play of the muscles being hidden, and in some 
cases the superficial muscles being perhaps de¬ 
stroyed by the operation, an air of rigid inflexi¬ 
bility is given to the countenance, which serves to 
increase their otherwise savage, and barbarous 
appearance. 

Among some tribes, too, tattooing is the method 
of recording prizes for agility in running or dex¬ 
terity in the chase, as well as for warlike exploits, 
and these, in some islands of the North Pacific and 
Chinese Seas, take the form of fantastical figures of 
flowers, trees, and animals. The same method is 
also adopted by some tribes, of North-American 
Indians, to distinguish those who are eminent for 
bravery or other, qualifications, every instance of 
heroism being in this waytnarked by some appro¬ 
priate ornament 1 

In Morocco, toes, it was formerly the practice for 
the women, “ to add to their beauty, to imprint on 
their face, neck, and almost every part of their body 
representations of flowers and other figures,” but 
tattooing among the Moors is now almost- entirely 
obsolete. .*■ 

la China andjapan tattooing has reached a high 
State of perfection, though here as in other civilised 
countries it is not used—or very rarely—as . an 
adornment to those parts of the body usually ex¬ 
posed to view, but rather as a matter, of cariosity 
on parts covered by clothing. ,,Sphere are . seme 
exceptions to this rule however. In the island Of 


Saghalien, for instance, it is very common to tattoo 
the upper lip all over, of. a blub colour. The 
Japanese, by the use of different - coloured clays 
and other pigments, produce pictures of animals 
and portrait*.in the natural lanes,' 
shading? which are quite,,A|ri»tfe ; |lB!^ail^ 

racter. 'Many of the operators have a denshfeA 
able number of designs, by whicb’aBeaas - they 
stamp rathe^-than draw the figures,.same 
way asthd.$Qutf&$eaIslanders. .-y,4 ■«'»' 

In our own country tattooing has ftfr^Idagiinfe 
been commonly practised among certain classes of 
people, chiefly the poorer, and such as are banded 
together in krge numbers^ and' are at certain times 
cut off from mtercoursewfth society. That such 
freaks of folly are not confined to these* classes, 
however is fully shown 'by the evidence givenin 
that cause -cUibre which has, during the past two 
years, given rise to so much .excitement in this 
country, so thatthe tattoo marks’’ has now be¬ 
come “ familiar in our mouths as household words.* 
It is, however, among pur sailers, our “ navvies,” 
arid, strange to say, among our thieves, that -we 
must now look for examples. of civilised (?) 
tattooing. 

It is, perhaps, not much to be wondered at that 
seamen, confined in numbers to a vipry limited area, 
and often thrown upon theif own . resources for a 
considerable portion of their time, should find some 
relief for their pent-up energies in tattooing each 
other 

In some Cases, the most elaborate or the most 
fantastic designs are Jaintly traced, and with the 
help of a few needles-and a little indigo are in¬ 
delibly fixed on the skin of the, tar who patieptly 
submits to this species of torthte. We have seen 
on the breast of a bronzed and stalwart seaman in. 
Her Majesty’s service, in fine dark blue etching, a 
full-rigged three-decker, with her port-holes, guns, 
mast, spars, and rigging, correctly drawn, while a 
someWhat disproportionate cable from the -same- 
ship passed over his shoulder and down his broad 
bade, where she was securely anchored. The exu¬ 
berant spirit of our sailors occasionally finds vent^ 
in this way in the most extravagant and ridiculous 
ideas; but perhaps the commonest “ tattoo marks ” 
they indulge in are a ting round the finger and 
round the-wrist, and the favourite anchor on the 
fore-arm. One or other of these is almost ant* 
versal. 

Jack is. also very fond of imprinting the name, of 
his ship on his breast; or it he has the luck to 
have.been in an engagement, he is sure to record, 
the same on his flesh, much in the same way as 
an Alpine traveller records- the ascent «of snowy 
mountain peaks on his Alpenstock. / 

The arrival of an. English ship in .Japanese 
waters is a windfall for the native artist’ IA spite 
of remonstrances and threats of punishment from 
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their superior officers, the young midshipmen, and 
those sailors whose good fortune it is to obtain 
leave to go ashore, usually return with a well exe¬ 
cuted portrait of some fair member of the softer 
sex imprinted on the arm or elwwfea^j which wf$l 
remain with them during hie, oftfcn ttn'-fkeir gretft 
regret m after years, however {Kbi#} they may be 
of their achievement before tjh<? novelty has worn 
away. Many sailors are not with one 

figure, but have their arms and fgNjj&tt&s the chest 
more or less covered, c 

The custom of tattooing it »ety common among 
navvies engaged on huge railway works, reservoirs, 
and other undertakings, especially m remote country 
districts It does not prevail, however, ttf So large 
an extent m this class of mod as amongst safie/s, 
either individually or generally, the excavator bdrg 
usually content with a mg round l his finger, or 
his initials in very rude characters, though if the 
operator is an artist, or aspires to that position, 
an anchor or a heart may he attempted. Gun¬ 
powder is the substance most frequently used by 
these peopl-* as a pigment, the tjmuitmg stain being 
a bluish black, and very permanent 
It is a surprising fact, that athehg that portion of 
the population who obtain a livelihood by helping 
themselves to goods belonging to others, tattooing 
is a very common practice For the saice of then- 
own safety, wc should suppose such men would 
carefully avoid marking their bodies in any way 
that would help their identification; but criminal 


statistics show us that the contrary is the fact, and 
that they often perversely disfigure themselves by 
tattooed pictures which remain on them during 
life Immediately on the conviction of any per- 
a fidl dep^Ctpth# °f marks upon any part of 
hkt %-ttyv towftftnsf ininute, is duly entered in a 
“ KepdNtjf 5** 06 should the delinquent at any 
fimwp Ihq* he - *atoned,” an accurate and graphic 
portrait ugj be circulated throughout the 

CoiShty^rntW eahht are not rare where, although 
height, whiskers, hair, and general ap¬ 

pearance might cause suspicion to fall upqp a man 
without being sufficient evidence on which to arrest 
him, “tattoo mark on right arm—small anchor, with 
F G below,* or some other equally decisive symbol 
has settled the matter, and led to the apprehension 

of the party. 

Undoubtedly, tile most interesting case of tattoo 
ing which has engaged the attention of the public 
in modern times, is that arising out of the trial of 
the claimant of the Tichbome estates With the 
merits of that case we have not at present to deal, 
but the importance attached to these marks has 
caused public attention to be drawn to this subject 
in a much stronger degree than is usual Moji 
men have been at some penod or other of their 
lives—perhaps most frequently at school—wit 
nesses of, or participators in, some case of juvenile 
tattooing, but how few think of the important 
bearing these marks may have on the after hft ol 
the person so operated upon 1 


two SONGS FOR A SAILOR. 

BY VV C BENNETT 


TAKE TO SEA 

My dreams shall still be sweet with this, 
This kiss I take to sea. 


A KISS TO 

IV® me a laughing parting kiss, 

That $ afar may be 
$c$t at the thought you gave me thif 
To cheer me, lass, at sea, 

To tropic calms ID take this Mas; 
litstorm* my thought 'twill be; r 

A IVIFE 

H, winds, ted me where does my sailor sad , 
the sea ; 

Oh, would that f could % to him, wherever 
he may be, 

But I know, where’er he is, that his thoughts are 
still of me, 

And if s Oh, that my sailor were home again from 
seal 

Oh, he 9aid he’d not be long away when he tore 
himself from me -, 

But long, long have the months been, and I long Ids ; 
face to see; 


Smile—smile, your Ned will you much miss ? 

You’ll sometimes think of me? 

And whan shall I not fed this kiss, 

This kiss I take to sea? 

3 SOHO 

Oh, sweet gales, blow him home again, thgthappy I 
may be, 

For 4 fs Oh, to fling these anna around my sailor 
safe from sea i 

Oh, when will that day come ? what a moment that 
will be i 

When his ship conies sailing into port, and his boat 
rows here to me, 

When, before he’s half ashore, I shall clasp him on 
the quay; 

And if* Oh, that I could keep him, nevermore to 
sad the seal 
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,( Sm IS MADAME WAGNER! ’ 


SY KRCfeMANN CHATMAN 


CHAPTER THE SECOND 
, T last, at daybreak, I rose tip; I fed Negro, and 
•sendee tip old Lubui, who made haste to give 
bis nag his provender, The chasseurs were 
already preparing their coffee; Mathis brought 



11s ours, then having saddled nry horse, and my 
men having mounted their cart, I shook hands with 
•Rellin, and we were at once on our way to Alma— 
our second day’s inarch 

Passing the village, I stopped a couple of minutes 
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at the ** Colon Econome" in herpes of. getting one 
nfsore look at Mademoiselle Marie, and bidding her 
adieu; but all was silent and motionless in the 
house, and it was ohlywbei*^ 
farther that, taming my head«@i^wir , alast paa$*' 
in" glanee at the inn, I te#-;wo$rieur Poucher 
opening his blind, and waff if .farewell with. 1 * 

his outstretched hand. soldier’s life. 

You arrive with your heart A pair 

of beautiful -large eyes ptefo&jjgct'- through and 
through. You would give*wjf$l&*g'to stay, but the 
bugle sounds, an hour-T’ could 

think of nothing reflections took 

another turn. 1 yyf r *■ » 

The appearance of tho'xxkm^'was changing; 
brushwood wap taking the jpiiukfif'. culrivatedtead 
along both sides of our way. At One Spot, looking 
round, we distinguished at our left, over the plain, 
the distant seaand the citycSf Algiers,With its white 
houses seen against the blue sky dll around the 
bay. The cart stopped, ansi my chasseurs and j 
Lubin, gazing on the prospnd^'sniffed with satis- j 
faction the smell of:the' 0 ek/-borne upon the! 
breezes which came to us in gentle whiffs over the 
wide expanse. . :J' 'J ■■■’,• j^v 1 - \ 

Then, resuming duc'^y, w<e ; ,arrived at Fon- 
douck, a small village, bat girt round with fortifi¬ 
cations. A pretty lively business is carried on here 
in wine and catrie j amJ we were able to lay in a 
small stock of .pfltftoes and bacon. But there 
was ( no wood, and therefore left this place, 
fording the stream'v&ich comes down from the 
Atlas. • 'V-,'; 5 -,;V _ ; ■■ 

But then began tmr ifeiseri^^ -at every eteptbe 
way became warsej'rodtatmd rocks followed, each 
other in endless succession ; from one rut you 
tumbled if to another. , The old. horse was soon* 
spent/' • halloed^bnt' 

To complete dur tale of misery, at two kilometres 
from the> yi 9 &g 9 ' i iijbc ^axtertree of our poor cart 
snaps fti-tWd J return at the- gallop to look 

for a blaricwdit&y'whilom? chasseurs stand waiting. 

1 am told HiteasabQ^brtlrer on, an the road 

we are trav^hSgl:. ’ %;trot^ba<sk,d - find the cart 
emptied*, the ; miserable'beast at last obeys the 
whip to induce hirirtomoVa on a- htde; of -course 
we shout and cry agAfe*-a*td at test ft begins ■'»: 
move slowly on, and at three kilomSfres further On 
we come upon an old hut, where fortunately we find 
Rivero the blacksmith, a. man from Mahon—a 
little dark fellow, who is living there with his 
three children* 

As soon as we had arrived our miseries were for¬ 
gotten, and whilst the bellows were blowing, and. 
the hammer ringing a merry tune upon the anvil, 
my chasseurs were hunting for wood,- and arti¬ 
chokes, onions, and salad in the little vegetable 
garden behind the hat; -ethers cobbed, and soon- 


a smoking omelette was produced, made foam the 
whites of the artichokes. This was the first I had 
ever tasted, and I declare to you that -it was 

-*v ^-vr, ■ ■■■. ‘ • 

■ A|^jB^wt-^Ke:wi*£ was repaired, Rivero paid, 

on our road, if that can 
■.be^cil^^a «fc^ : where only a few tracks jndis- 
ikfitway through cactuses, aloes, 
L leznibedUcl^.rte^ hollows, and ruts of every size 
and.«hape,'';,-W 

In an,. hqprVtfane we had lost our reckonings 
completely, and that pleasant refreshing smell of 
the sea, which we had enjoyed at Fondouck with 
every breeze, had brought clouds which broke over 
us with frightful violence. 

What an African storm is can only be understood 
by experiencethe incessant rolling of the thunder, 
the long downfall of torrents of rain, are enough to 
shake the stoutest heart. And the worst of it was 
that we should have been very much puzzled to 
know how to get back, for we had completely lost 
our way ; when, straining our eyes in every direc¬ 
tion after the heavy storm, 1 luckily made out some 
smoke across the low underwood. Wcmade for the 
point at once, and in a few hundred yards reached an 
Arab hut, or gourbi, at the edge of a narrow rivulet. 

Fancy a charcoal-burner’s hovel; in the middle of 
it a few flaming logs; three or four Arabs asleep, 
an old woman creeping close to the fire, a young 
Arab cutting up tobacco-leaves into strips, two 
lean dogs growling, and. a swarthy child asleep 
upon a sheepskin. In this country this is called a 
gourbi. 

It Was still raining j and these people waiting for 
their coffee, and now suddenly roused,' were much 
surprised to see in their midst a quartermaster on 
Horseback, chasseurs with their rifles slung over 
their shoulders and dripping like waten&ats, then 
the cart with old Labtn in it. Their n^dess eyes 
expressed uneasiness. V 5 yy :■* - 

I asked them for coffee for my i»ft||^ li wyself; 
the young lad made haste out of 

their .After.this way, 

and the poor creatures showed it ua. tferough the 
little villages of St Pierre-atad f 5 t*-Fa#i * 

We reached Alma , about six In ;the v evening. 
This place consists pf a long string of houses on 
eaph side^of the toad, crps»^-l^ .a?flBifci*ftwsr, about 
as wide as our Meurthe, aha which rushed with 
great speed over its -gravelly bed, in issuing from 
the mountain’s side." On - the banks :are large 
wash-houses, where the women are seen on their 
knees, beating the linen clean on boards, just as 
they do at France; cattle troughs; a church ; a 
gendarmerie; gardens; ians'with large archways, 
where you may see carriages and people standing. 
But for the mulberry-trees aiadtbe olive-tree^ rfting 
behind, you might tifirjk yourself in Europe, 

. As the storm had saturated the ground, we could 
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not bmniac j and bidding ray men to follow me, we 
found our way to the carders' inn. This ifin was just 
like oars at home in Lorraine j them were the barn, 
the stables, the sheds,, the large farmyard behind* 
full of geese, Guinea-fowls, and comjiy^ ]»|3u!trf« 

I asked the landlord, a young man cfAhtaty, far 
lease to put up our horses in hia^tafele* $be, 

chasseur* to sleep in the bam. * Hn . 

sented. After having got rid Of 
my men thought they would-like to fish^ the 
river. I saw no mason why thfcjhdtdtW. not, and 
they set * > v 

After having changed my clothes, I went to the 
contractor'to exchange my orders for goods, and to 
the gendarmerie to get my road^bill signed. 

I might here tell you of my happy meeting with 
Brigadier Lefevre, a tall fellow of military bearing, 
and whose heart was ever in his h^md, who invited 
me, according to custom, to take absinthe, and 
then to dinner; I could tell you of the return of 
my chasseurs with a splendid basket of barbel, 
which they cooked themselves in the laundry; and 
then, whilst we were sitting at dinner, in a large 
room papered with a fine picture of a lion-hunt, the 
arrival of the brigadier from the heights of the 
Beni-Aichia, who had the ague, and saw everything 
in gloomy colours, whilst we were singing jolly 
catches, and everything looked rose-coloured td us. 
Of course, 1 might easily expatiate djpon this 
chapter of our march, and tell you of our visit to 
the “ Sucking Calf,” where Brigadier Lcfihrre was 
quite at home; but these things would take too 
long too tell. 

But there is one thing which I must not omit, 
and that is the arrival at this place of the school¬ 
master Wagner, from Rothau, whom you used to 
know formerly ; you remember the little Alsacian 
schoolmaster, with his red whiskers, his wide 
mouth, and his eyes like a pair of blue saucers. 

Brigadier Leffevre and I were chatting together 
and laughing'and singing, when all at once comes 
out of a wagon stopped at the door a young 
woman, with ‘ he^.bnndies and her band-boxes. 
The brigadier cries— 

“ Hallo I here is Madame Wagner! ” i 
We help her *o unpack,- she is invited to a, spat; 
and great is,,our fay; for a pretty face always 
gladdens Jtvsoldiei’s heart, i 
This lady was’ talking to us about her husband, 
and th^ir working the great farm of Ban Salvatore ; 
1 was listening to her, not without great admiration 
of her rich brown hair, and white teeth, when down 
comes her husband in another Wagon j he enters, Z 
turn my head, and whom should I see but my old 
comrade, Wagner of Rothau. Yes,' it was himsjdf; 
but he, too, had the ague, and he was m tain and 
dried'up as a red herring. 1 
We recognise each other; he opens his arms, 
crying— 
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“ Mpnt&uma Goguel, from St Did, as I live! ” 

And thereupon he bid me salute his wife, which 
I did with great pleasure. 

% .We drank, we talked of home, of -our excursions 
»N» ; #ondey in the Yoages, at .Father GroHier’s.'the 
karschwasser, the,nice smoked b^coa, th«,4at forks* 
(the trout, the crayfishes, the ddjdotis white, wine 
of Mutrig, till our .mouths watered. - 

Wagnerfowife wad laughing, the two brigadiers 
laughed too, the mho, from the Beni-Aichia forgot 
his ague. How Cfetdd 1 do justice to my feelings of 
that eVfening? , The delight of meeting a friend of 
one’s youth at frve. hundred leagues from home id 
the heart of Africa 3 a more than 1 can. express. 

Here we stayed riU five in the morning, when 
my chasseurs brought me my horse, the cart, and 
old Lubin, ah ready for a fresh start 

Renewed embracings, and then farewell! I 
mounted Negro, and having had no sleep for two 
nights running, I quietly fell asleep in iny saddle, 
without knowing where we were going. 

Fortunately the rqad is » straight one; and as 
from Alma to the river Isser it is thirty-six kilo¬ 
metres, 1 had plenty of time before me. 

Up to the brow of the Beni-Aichia we ascended, 
add I was asleep; scarcely did I open my eyes 
now and then, as in a dream, to become partly con¬ 
scious of the trees and bushed filing slowly past me. 
But at the top of the hill the sharp, cool air woke 
me up completely- The Djurjara, a giant peak of 
the Atlas, rose before us white with snow, and his 
great ramparts were spreading beneath our feet, 
along the plains of the Isser in Kabylia. This 
region is infested with lions. Africa lay green and 
smiling before us with her olive woods, her white 
villages, her mosques, and her biasing sun bathing 
all in light 

• No one would home thought hew soon the sword 
would sweep through these fair valleys, with fire 
and pillage in its train. 

From this point our road Jay downward into the 
plain, leaving on our right that of Constantine, 
which passes through Palestro, two-th»rds of whose 
population were doomed to extermination before a 
fortnight had passed away! We had no suspicion 
of what was coming ; we went on in full confidence, 
and about twelve arrived at the Isser, a wide 
valley where several streams unite and descend 
into the sea. 

We passed over a bridge ; a few metres further 
on we found the great caravanserai, a vast square 
edifice, with a court in the middle, and a splendid 
sycamore-tree at the right of the gate, where for¬ 
merly the caravans stopped, and now let to a 
Jewish merchant. 

About this building the Isser market is held full 
in the sunshine. At eight o’clock on Friday morn¬ 
ings it is a silent desert ; at twelve o’clock 30,000 
persons are crowding it and trading together. 
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Otis, and corn of many kinds, tobacco, baskets full 
Of roots, oranges and peaches, mountains of melons* 
booths five or six shelves deep loaded with game, 
are all heaped up together on this vast trodden- 
down field. The Kabyles bring here their oxen, 
their mules, their mares, their asses; Jews are 
here in crowds, arguing and, debating, just as they 
do at home; the Kabyle mountaineers listen in 
silence, with a frowning aspect ^ Cards are gravely 
traversing the crowd, mounted on superb horses; 
spahis in scarlet cloaks are moving amongst them, 
to maintain order amidst this crowd. 

At five, not a soul is left 1 It is all over. Thou¬ 
sands of sparrows, darting out of the caravanserai 
and the great sypamorq, quarrel over the remains of 
the feast that* are left for them- 

Such is the market of Isser, one of the principal 
ones in Algeria. 

As it was not Friday, all was quiet when wc 
arrived. We halted at the wooden public-house 
kept by Monsieur Paul# a very,good fellow, but so 
■worn out with ague that he could scarcely stand. 
At this inn some officers were staying on their way 
from Dellys to Dra-el-Mizan, and it was full of 
people. Wc had to look out for another lodging 
further on, and were at last able to get shelter. 

I put up my horse m the stable, and my chas¬ 
seurs began to make their soup. 

Here I was informed that at the caravanserai 
there was a quartermaster detached for duty with 
three men and six horses. Of course, I buckled 
on my sword, and started off to see who it was, 

The Jewish trader, who kept a Moorish cate at 
the entrance, took me into the court of the cara¬ 
vanserai, which is surrounded with buildings, the 
-roofs of which incline inwards to the court, and 
<the walls of which are everywhere pierced with loop¬ 
holes. He pointed out the stables to me, and the 
place where the detachment were lodging; and 
imagine, if you can, my satisfaction at finding there 
in a little chamber, hung with smoked meats, and 
almost lined with bottles upon shelves, my old 
friend Collignon, busy putting his papers to rights. 
Fancy our mutual greetings, and the jollification 
which followed ! I must not stop to tell you these 
things, however agreeable u may be to dwnk with 
an old comrade, and to talk of friends and neigh¬ 
bours that you have not seen for years. It would 
be pleasant to write to you about these things, but 
you might think me rather too much given to 
gossiping, and therefore I will proceed 

Neat morning, while taking a parting petit verre 
with Collignon, I could not but notice the prevail¬ 
ing uneasiness in people’s countenances and con¬ 
versation. Some traders from Dejlys, who had 
come to market, were mentioning, at die inn, fires 
which had been seen in the direction of Aumaie, 
market bosses destroyed by the Kabyles, and other 
injuries done. 
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Those people nbw and theft cast a glance at me, 
to see what effect this news might produce upon 
me, but I only laughed at their dismal tales. I 
am not accustomed to trouble myself about evils 
before they come. 

It seemed to them that the twelve dative spahis, 
commanded by a native quartermaster, appeared 
not to believe much in the safety of the caravan¬ 
serai, and the Isser market, and one of them at 
last said to me— 

“ Quartermaster, let me advise you What to do. 
Your next march is to Azib-Zamoun, only sixteen 
kilometres from this place—a fine road all the way. 
Well, 1 think you had better remain here until 
twelve. French soldiers, even but five of 
them, would inspire more confidence than these 
spahis,” 

“ Come now 1 ” I leplied ; “do you take me for 
a fool ? My orders are to be at Azib-Zamoun before 
twelve. Suppose anything happened to my detach¬ 
ment ; would you answer for them ?” 

At that moment my chasseurs were arriving at 
die door upon their cart. I came out, shaking 
hands with Collignon, and bestrode my horse, 
which Father Lubm, standing by, was holding by 
the bridle ; then we started. 

They tell that when terrible things are going to 
happen the earth trembles, and the sun hides his 
face ; and other tales of the same kind, to show 
Nature’s horror at the wickedness of the world I 
can only say that the weather was beautiful, and 
the larks were singing up in the sky, as if nothing 
unusual was preparing. 

We passed quietly through the small village of 
Bordj Menaicl; then we began our ascent along a 
road bordered by corn-fields at each side, up the 
steep height of Azib-Zamoun. 

I remember now that at the ehd of an hour’s 
march we observed, at the riglit-hand side Of the 
road, a pretty European house, such as a retired 
tradesman would enjoy living m—a garden in front, 
enclosed.^by palisades, beds of artichokes, cauli¬ 
flower^ wabbage-lettuces, radishes, and with a 
verandah before the door, quite hidden under con¬ 
volvuluses, honcy-suckles, and other flowering 
plimbers "hanging all round it. 

The orchard was fuU of European trees: there 
were cherry, plum, and apple-trees, and orange- 
trees in full bloom. 

I pulled up to look at this charming residence. 
My men saw nothing but the artichokes, and one 
of them said, “Quartermaster, it is an earthly 
paradise—if one could but get m 1” 

But there was a palisading all round; and, 
besides, X could espy through the flowers, sitting 
under the verandah, a bl&dk-beafded gentleman, 
with piercing eyes, Who did not look a likely man 
to allow himself to be robbed of bis artichokes. 

So we pursued our way, and I have since learned 
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that they were the road and bridge surveyor? who 
lived there. But 1 also learned a few day? after¬ 
wards that that pretty place bad been plundered 
by the Kabyles, its trees cut down, and ^several of 
its inhabitants killed. 

Men act with the deepest villany towards each 
other. Let them find a nest full of young ones, 
mid they will leave nothing of it but blood and 
scattered feathers. 

Pursuing our way we came to Azib-Zamoun v 
where we pitched our tents. 1 filled np my cheque 
for oar rations, and then went myself to the urn- 
keeper and contractor, Monsieur Boucher, 

But scarcely had I opened my lips to ask for opr 
supply of provisions and fodder for the horses, When 
this Monsieur Boucher broke out mto a furious 
1 age, abused our army as a worthless encum¬ 
brance, and -charged us with all the misfortunes of 
the country. Presently his wife came to help him 
to load us with insults. 

In a very short time T got angry, and shouted to 
them to hold their tongues, or I would have them 
both lashed with the ropes that wc had brought to 
tie up oar provender with, and have them brought 
before the Governor of Tin-Ouzou, who might listen 
to their abusive language if he pleased 

Then at last they subsided, and delivered in the 
goods in exchange for my orders. 

On my return to the bivouac, after eating our 
soup, and seeing that there were eight hours of day¬ 
light left, I decided upon doubling our march to 
reach Tizi-Ouzou that night. We laised our little 
camp, and as w c were passing out of the village, 
the Bouchers, man and wife, stood shaking their 
fists at us. 

I laughed aloud at them. 

These poor creatures fell afterwards into the 
hands of the Kabyles, and must have had some 
sad thoughts ; by that time they must have found 
out that but for the soldiers their shop would not 
be worth much. 

Such lessons cost dear; but men, as it happens, 
learn best by experience. 

From Azib-'Za,moun oar road lay through the wide- 
spreading vaHev of the Sebaon, an impetuous 
stream, always almost dry in June and July, but 
bordered at all times with reeds, tamarisks, and 
other plants. The barren, scrubby mountain-tops 
of Kabylia were spreading far away over our heads; 
the river was rolling down into the plain. 

As *we advanced, the features of the landscape 
became more and more striking; a little to our 
right, standing out against the blue sky, shone the 
white walls of the National Fort, and the dearly 
defined road which winds in zig-zag .to it? gate ; 
before another summit at our left glittered die 
Marabout Dubclloi, a little Arab hermitage distin¬ 
guished by its crescent. 

When we had passed the marshal’s camp, and | 
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the little village of Vin Blanc, we discerned at test, 
at the foot of those colossal mountain masses, 
upon a gently rising ground, the bordj or fortress 
of Tm-Ouzoo. 

In Africa the air is much purer and imore^ans* 
parent than in' our misty climate, and objects mm 
be made out at great distances. This fort, hsrdt 
upon a low hill scarcely higher than the Adds of 
corn attd barley, With its white-washed wall three 
yards high, did not look at all imposing. In spite 
of my good-will, I formed at once a very poor 
opinion of it, the more because it hid from us the 
European and Arab villages, both lying on the other 
and furthest slbpe of the hill; so that 1 could not 
help fancying the weary time we should have of n. 

But we should never despair; and presently I 
will tell you of the most unexpected entertain¬ 
ment we received at Tizi-Ou/ou to spend our 
time upon. 

Before reaching the fort we had the pleasure of 
seeing the verybeautiful fountain made by the Turks 
during the time of their occupation of the country. 
It lies on the left, somewhat below the road, and is 
surrounded by substantial masonry, even with the 
surface of the ground, and shaded by two splendid 
weeping willows. No water could be clearer, 
cooler, or sweeter than this, and those two fine 
willows, drooping their long branches and their 
pale foliage over the basin, produced an admirable 
effect. 

Almost every passer-by dismounts at this spring 
to water the mules and the horses. We did so too, 
and about six o’clock we arrived at Tin-Ouzou, at 
last perceiving, on the opposite slope of the hill, 
the European village, with Us wide street, Us 
church, its square bordered with lime-trees ; and, 

[ built on the side of the Dubdloi Mountain, the 
Arab village, its- mosque, the governor’s house, 
where lives Caid Alt, and all deeply embowered in 
the foliage of the orange-trees, the fig-trees, and 
the oleanders. 

This prospect was a cheering one, and I promised 
myself often to visit both these villages. 

The fort itself, with its three gates opening to¬ 
wards Algiers, Bougie, and the Arab bureau, com¬ 
manded the whole neighbourhood. The centre of 
it is the old fort, heavy and massive, built by the- 
Turks, of quarried stone, twenty to thirty feet high, 
and furnished with embrasures. Around this central 
fort had nsen a number of military works: die 
powder magazine, the hospital, the engineering 
works, two officers' tents, two long barracks of 
one storey only, answering the double purpose of 
storehouses and soldiers’ lodgings; the whole was 
surrounded by a wall, several of these buildings 
being themselves fortified, their windows facing the 
country strongly barred, and their only doors open¬ 
ing on the interior. 

Shu cp chapter the secov&, 
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SIGHT VERSl ?5 SOUND. 

IN TWO I'A RT i.-PAXT THE FIH9T. 


B I entitled this paper ** A Voice from 
: Dumb,” it would have been in no 
sense « misnomer, tfince its abject 
is to briefly describe a method of 
teaching *th<t deaf* almost to hear, 
and the dumb No speak, which, 
although it hSa been more than 
i Once brought before the public 
—in particular by Mr. Delby, 
Aural Surgeon to St. George's 
Hospital, at the meeting of the 
Social Science Association at 
Leeds, 1871, and by Dr. Dasent, 
the well-known author, at a meeting of the Society 
of Arts, in January of last year—does not seem to 
/rave yet attracted anything like the attention which 
its merits deserve. I refer* to what is known as the 
“German” system Of educating'deaf mutes, by 
which they arc enabled not only to understand 
ordinary conversation, but to return audible and 
distinct replies ; in fact, to sustain a dialogue with 
at least as much facility as Ordinary mortals attain 
in the Use of a foreign tongue. This may seem 
somewhat startling, but those who will accompany 
me to No. it, Fitzroy Square, where a school has 
been opened ‘by the Association for the Oral In¬ 
struction of the Deaf and Dumb, under the direc¬ 
tion of Mr. William Van Praagh, will, I think, soon 
have their dpubts set at rest, and resolve to do 
what in them lies to assist so practical and pro¬ 
mising an effort to alleviate the sad lot of a class 
of unfortunates numbering, it is calculated, over 
20,000 m the United Kingdom alone. 

Assertions as to matters of fact are easily verified 
or disproved, but as fact? which are opposed to our 
preconceived nations of what is possible are often 
very reluctantly received, I may as well prepare the 
way for my brief narrative by shortly explaining 
Why there is nothing at all incredible about it. (I 
was present at a semi-scientific disertrisiop lately, 
when a gentleman stated that certain undoubted 
but quite unexpected facts were found oa investiga¬ 
tion to be quite in accordance with theory—which 
was very satisfactory.) 

It was formerly the prevalent idea, and may be 
so still amongst the ignorant, that dumbness and 
all minor inipcrfections of speech arose from some 
defect m the Vocal organs. One pf my own earliest 
recollections is that of having my tongue and palate 
carefully examined by the family doctor, with the 
view of ascertaining whether any slight operation 
would cure me of stammering; and I well remember 
the feeling of relief with which I heard the an¬ 
nouncement that there was nothing the matter, and 


that consequently surgical skill could do nothing to 
remedy the defect However, what the lancet 
co*ild_ not accomplish wys achieved by pitience 
and care, and Jong before 1 was eight years old the 
bad habit, for it was nothing else, was cured. In 
the same way it is now quite established, that m 
ninety-nine cases out of a humbled, dumbness is 
simply a bad habit, or rather the absence of a good 
one, and arises from the child never having been 
taught to speak, in consequence of the ustial chan¬ 
nel of communication through the ear being un¬ 
available. Nevertheless, speaking is simply an 
art, which, like any other, may be acquired by the 
deaf if carefully instructed, though, of course; not 
with the same readiness as if they had the aid of a 
good ear, by which to correct their early efforts at 
pronunciation. Strictly speaking, most children 
are not taught to speak at all, but Simply imitate 
the sounds they hear, and to which they soon learn 
to attach definite significations; and when it is re¬ 
membered that the connection between the auditory 
nerve and the muscles of the lips and tongue is 
anything but a direct one, it is marvellous how 
closely children do learn to imitate minute shades 
of sound—as shown by the prevalence of the same 
dialect or accent in particular districts - though 
little or no rational instruction is given them 

This idea, that speaking, like reading, might be 
taught to the deaf, is by no means a new one, 
for so early as the year yoo we read that John de 
Beverley, Archbishop of York, taught an adult mute 
to read from his master’s lips ; and again, in 1570, 
Pedro de Ponce, a Spanish monk, taught several 
deaf mutes to speak. The first* systematic effort to 
introduce this system, however, appears* to have 
been made in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century, when John Wallis, Professor of Mathe¬ 
matics bt Oxford, and William Holden, Canon of 
Ely and St. Paul's, paid great attention to the 
subject, and the former corresponded upon it with 
the celebrated Robert Boyle, and. also with Dr. 
Amman, a native of Switzerland, then residing in 
Holland, who practised the System With consider¬ 
able success. It was further improved and per¬ 
fected by Heiniche, under whose direction a public 
institution was established hi Leipzig in *w8, by 
the Elector Frederick -Augustus of Saxony, and 
he is therefore generally regarded op the Continent 
as the founder of the system. It Bprcad rapidly ip 
Holland, Germany, and Austria, until there are at 
present a hundred or more institutions where it is 
practised, and hqnee the name “German” has 
become associated with it. 

X should mention here, however, that' the peculi- 
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arity of the German system does not consist in. 
teaching' the deaf and dumb to Speak (since that 
was done to a considerable extent by Dr. Watsup, ii 
the founder of the Deaf and Dumb Asylum in the 
Old I^ent Road, and the same thing has been con¬ 
tinued more or less by his sudcessprs^ but , in 
making them speak, by allowing no, other mode of 
communication.' Here it is that’ a {difference of 
opinion exists between the advocates of the German 
system and some of our English deaf and dumb 
teachers. The latter contend that only a fear pupils 
of more than average intellect are able to learn the 
arts nf speaking and lip-reading, while the former 
assert that, except in cases of organic defect, which 
are very rare, all deaf mutes can acquire both these 
arts, and that failure only arises from making them 
accomplishments, extra the ordinary method of 
talking with the fingers, which being more, easily 
learned, taught at all, the pupil will rest satisfied 
with, and will not give the requisite amount of 
attention to master the more difficult but infinitely 
more useful mode of conversation. 

I must confess that when, some years ago, I read 
a statement that some one—in America, I think— 
although stone-deaf, could, by watching the lips of 
the reader, understand a newspaper when read 
aloud, I put it down in my own mind as a gross 
exaggeration ; but subsequent consideration, aided 
doubtless by having witnessed very similar feats, 
has convinced^me that there is nothing approaching 
the miraculous in such a performance. What do 
we do when listening to a speech or reading ? We 
distinguish a multitude of minute* differences of 
sound, not,because our ears are good, but because 
they have been trained to the work; for the very 
same sentences which convey distinct ideas to our 
minds, and fill our breasts with emotions of admira¬ 
tion, horror, or. indignation, would appear to a 
person having equally good hearing, but ignorant 
of the language, a mere jumble of incoherent jargon. 
Nay, more, as many an Englishman abroad dis¬ 
covers to his mortification, a person may be able to 
read a language; with, ease, and yet be totally, in¬ 
capable of understanding it-when spoken. 

Every shade of articulate sound‘which reaches 
our ears is produced by a particular arrangement of 
the vocal organs, And when the eye Uistead of the 
ear is trai|ie4 to. watch these differences, why 
should it not be as delicate of, perception, and 
interpret them as accurately ? q. doubt the visible 
differences are in some, cases, very minute, and as 
there is no standard of comparison by which to 
judge things,intrinsically different;, we cannot say 
with certainty that they are in alt cases greater than 
the auditorial, though a consideration, of the scien¬ 
tific theory of sound would rather tend to that 
conclusion ; but when we bear in mind that , the 
deprivation of one sense generally produces greater 
acuteness ip the remainder, as shown by the ex¬ 


treme delicacy of perception possessed by the blind, 
even to the distinguishing of different colours by 
the touch, it will not seem at all impossible that 
those who are deprived of hearing may, if neces¬ 
sary, have their visual faculties consjde^.lj^jte- 
vdoped and improved. Rut it U very d 
even this is at all necessary. The power of VwwL 
like that of hearing, depends more VOfti 
than natural ability. A savage will defect the trip! 
of his enemy, or of game, with a cert&nty Whidh^o" 
the European bOTdem-on,lhe superf»4t»n#j'bikAit 
the same rime he cannot distinguish one portrait 
from another, and would be totally tnuwwado«?' h 
when looking ad a page «f even larger print that >qpe 1 
lme was at all different from the rest.. the 
other hand, to say nothing of experts in different 
branches of commerce, whp recognise the most 
minute shades ctf quality or colour in silk, cotton, 
wool, precious stones, and other articles, any one 
who reads a Bible in diamond or ruby type distin¬ 
guishes much more minute differences of outline 
than would be presented by his own lips in reading 
the same passage aloud. 

Lastly, the modern science of philology, which 
denves Latin, Greek, German, and ail the Aryan 
tongues from Sanscrit, or its predecessor, clearly 
proves that sound is not sufficiently distinctive, or 
the human ear not sufficiently acute, to preserve, 
unless aided by a written standard, even the lan¬ 
guage in daily use from constant corruption or 
change. Familiar instances of the same truth 
present themselves on every hand ; the speech of 
the illiterate in different parts of the same country 
is almost incomprehensible to. each other, and the 
public-house sign of the “ Goat and Compasses,” of 
which 1 noticed a pictorial representation at the 
corner of the Euston Road, has been derived from 
the Puritan “God encompassed}, ns,” simply be¬ 
cause the ear, and not the eye, low been relied on. 

Having thus, I hope, shown, if perhaps some¬ 
what superfluously, what maybe expected, let us go 
to Fitzroy Square, and see what is accomplished. 

School work begins at 9,30 a.m„ and with inter¬ 
vals of half an hour for recreation or gymnastics, 
and an hour and a half for dinner, is continued 
according to a regular time tabic until 5 p.m. The 
children then go to their respective homes, or, in 
the case of those whose parents reside at a dis¬ 
tance, to lodgings approved by the committee ; for 
this establishment is by no means qun. asylum, and 
the aim being to fit the pupils for ordinary social 
life, it is j not considered vfise to exclude them, 
during the rime when impressions are most vivid, 
and the intellect most receptive* from all Utter- 
course with their fellow-creatures. On the contrary, 
the aid and co-operation of their parents and friends 
is invoked, to assist by all possible means the 
course of instruction given at school. 

UNO OF PAR* THE WEST, 
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EUPHROSYNE; OR, THE PROSPECT* 


BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


« REED from the tamt of fleshly clay 

^Smr (^° the prophetic legend fan), 
JfigSljC; As pure as dew, as light as day, 
fit* *** ShaH rise the Soul of Man.”— 

£|j>p I read; and in the shade "hy roe, 

JR, Sat golden-haired Euphrosyne. 

* Around our shaded orchard seat 

The boughs stmededealed^a the light, 
And on the grass b>enesth our feet 
Lay blossoms p^n^dAYhi^; 

1 held the book ofKmw'knee, 

Translating to Euphrosyne. * 

TVas an old melancholy rune, 

Writ by a Norseman long ago— 

Sad with the sense of stars and moon, 

Sea-wash, and fiost, fend snow— 

A vision of futurity t v 1 * 

And wide-eyed heard jEuphrosyne. 

u Stately and slow the heart shall beat 
To the low throb of Tune's soft tide., 

And shaded from the solar heat. 

The .Shapes walk heavenly-eyed ”— 

All round us burnt the burgeon’d lea, 

And warmly sighed Euphrosyne 

"AH shall he innocent and fair, 

Dimas a dreata the days shall pass— 

No though* pf shame shall whisper there, 

; No snake crawl pn the grass *’•— 

&How Wppy such a world would be ! M 
$ighed beautiful Euphrosyne. 

■^’lath shall be fled, sense sliall be Still, 

- T^e Old grey earth buried and dead; 

The. with all things ill— 

Stone, rock, and tree—be fled.”— 

“ No earth, no world !* softly sighed she, 
The little maid Euphrosyne. 

She clasped her hands, she cast her eyes 
Over die landscape bright with May- 
Scented and sweet, ’neath azure skies, 
Smiled the green world that day— 

Loud sang the thrush, low hummed the bee, 
And softly sighed Euphrosyne. 

u Sickness shall perish, grief and pain 
Be buried with the buried life; 

The aching heart, the weary bram, 

At last shall cease their strife.”— 

The grey tome trembled on my knee, 

But happy sat Euphrosyne. 

" The luminous house wherein we dwell, 

The haunted house of shame and lust, 
The new-born spirit’s fleshly shell, 


Shall crumble into dust; 

The flower shaft fade, the scent fly free ! w — 
She trembled now, Euphrosyne. 

Her warm, white bosom heaved in sighs, 

I felt her light breath coroe and go, 

She drank, with glorious lips and eyes. 

The summer’s golden glow j 
She frit her life, and sighed “ Ay, me!” 

The flower of maids, Euphrosyne. 

“ And with the flower of flesh Shall fade 
The venotned bloom of earthly love, 

No passion-trance of man and maid 
Shall taint the shapes above, 

Flesh Shall be fled, sex shall not be 1 ”— 

I paused, and watched Euphrosyne.* 

Hei hands were folded round her knees, 

Her eyes were fix’d in a half-dream; 

She shared the flame of flowers and trees, 
And drank the summer gleam; 

“ Kiss sweet, kiss sweet 1 ” upon the tree 
The thrush song to Euphrosyne. 

A little maid of fifteen Mays, 

A happy Child with golden hair, 

What should she know of love’s wild ways, 
Its hope, its pain, and prayrir ? 

"No love m heaven?—how strange ’twill be' ” 
Stftl rousing, sighed Euphrosyne. 

“ No thoughts of perishable mould 
Shall taint the life of heavenly test, 

But larger light, more still, more cold, 

More beautiful and blest”— 

.Her heart was fluttering dose to roe, 

And quickly breathed Euphrosyne. 

“ There shall be no more love 1 ”—but here 
I paused, for from my side she sprang. 
And m her btrd’s voice, bright and clear, 
Cftove’s young dream she sang— 

“ Oh, dose the foolish bookcried she, 
The happy maid Euphrosyne. 

I closed the book, and fiom my hold 
She took it with her fingers white, 

Then down the path of green and gold 
She tripped with laughter light— 

“ The book, not the glad world, shall be 
Deep-buned,” stud Euphrosyne. 

Within an old tree's hollow baft, 

Into the darkness damp and green. 

She thrust it, dosing up the hole 
With sprays of lilac sheen— 

Then all the radiant flush of glee 
Fast faded frpm Euphrosyne. 
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Pensively in the summer shine 
Her blue eyes filled with tears of bias t 
<sh« hel#l her httle mouth to mine 
In, one long heavenly loss— 

“ I lpve the earth, and hfe, and ihte ! ” 
She whispered, my JEuphrosyne. 


3«& 

Sleep, tome, withm thy dark green place, 
With flowers and fruit for epitaph! 

heaven, stoop down thy silent face 
To hear the earth's glad laugh 1 f , 
Smihf, with your glorious eyes on , t 
0 child of joy, Euphrosyne 1 , , * 



"sank down beside the bed* 


HESTER MORLEY’S PROMISE. 

BY HBB5A STBETTON, 

AUTHOR OF “THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA," ETC. ETC, 

CHAPTER THE TWENTY-EIGHTH. nearly lifeless—a faded, withered woman, bowed 

face to face. down with the world’s censure. He closed his eye- 

FOR a minute or two Rose Moriey and Robert lids, as if to shut out a vision so repugnant to him ; 
Waidrtm stood face to face in silence, feeling as if but Rose, with eyes that would not blench, gazed 
they had met m another world. Yet it was the old steadfastly and mournfully into his face, 
place the door she had opened to him so often!, the “Hush»* she whispered in a guilty tone, and 
threshold hp ^ ad crossed with guilty feet There with a gesture of silence, such as she might have 
was the difference only ’twist now and then ; but used m the former Says, “he is sleeping, perhaps, 
the woefulness of the change was in Rose. He Follow me softly. There is nobody to see you.* 
stood there still handsome, almost "young, with the He would have given worlds to escape from this 

air and mien of a man with whom all the world interview, yet he had no power to resist He fol- 
was pleased ; and she confronted him, motionless, lowed her reluctantly, watching her now with keen 
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eyes, which would, not allow him to pass over any 
change in her. It was the same Rose, but with 
no more bloom or sweetness. The poor, shrivelled 
hand was trembling, the lace was, marked and 
sallow, the slender and graceful figure meagre and 
bent. Her eyes only were the eyes of Rose, though 
their deep blue was troubled with shame. She was 
leading him through the house, and. across the 
court, when the flame of the candle she carried 
flickered in the wind; he could sefehow transparent 
her hand was as she the flame. 

Where could, she be tsMag^hfaj.!/ lie climbed .a 
steep staircase after her, and -the light fell upon the 
swarthy leaves of ivy abotft th$$dd)or ; and then he 
remembered the mdancholylietlereom opposite 
Hester’s window,.which had once oppressed and 
fascinated, his attention.. Had Rose been in the 
house at the time when John Morlay nearly mur¬ 
dered him? Was it possible that she had even 
then been .CP neealed so near to him, in a. refuge of 
which he could never.havedreamed ? o 

This re&ge was! a^mapre^ baxe^-comfortless cell in 
his eyes., The poor pieces of furniture, provided 
by Hester with so much difficulty^ looked mean and 
scanty,. The two chairs, the table, the pallet-bed, 
a book, off .fwp 'upon the narrow window-sill, a 
basket ©J work—this was all the room contained. 
The w|di|l ^eredark'with smoke, and the low f roof 
was not ceded. There was not a loft over the 
stables#t Astpn Court, which was not better fitted 
for a humarfdwelling than this. Yet this was the 
home to wth^h .Rose Morley had been brought 
down byhim.^ ,‘. 5 . 

He, had not spoken yet; he could notspeak. 
Could this monstrous dream be by any chance a 
reality,f;' His conscience also was so diligently at 
work aj^@«gi|he records of the past, turning back 
to Oldi|tejd^t*jWhirfi^had .long ■ since been pressed 
down, tbaet"he>|fSO..onconscious of his own dumb¬ 
ness before this awful apparition of his first love. 
If she had. kept silence, he would have sat mute 
for hours,-gazing at her in blank bewilderment 

‘‘You have(foapd nm-aul” she murmured at last, 
in a Venice of fear, “ and there is no help, for. me but 
to throw myself upon your mercy. Go not drive 
me from here; do not betrayme, Nobody knows 
I am here, except Hester and. Carl Bramwell. If 
you ever ha^-any love far me, leave me here in 
peace." , 

“ Here 1 ” he repeated, casting round the, poor 
place a glance of disgust. 

“Yes,here,” she added vehemently,. “Why, it, 
is a hundred times better than the place to which I 
might have fallen through you. Do you know who, 
lias saved me, and gives me now this refuge ? It is 
Hester. But for the remembrance of her, the good 
little child I had forsaken, 1 might have falleiv lower 
than I did. 1 owe all to Hester—my little Hetty.” 

Her voice* brokeh and trembling, fell into sobs, 


until she could ,apeak, no. more. . The name of 
Hester brought Robert back to the present, and his 
deep, absorbing love for her, so widely different to 
his fitful and poisoned passion for Rose. What 
influence had her presence there upon Hester with 
regard to him . 

“How long have ( you been here?”he asked in 
lowered tones, as, if afraid of being overheard. “ I 
have sought for you everywhere. ,1 could not 
endure to think of you in poverty, without a 
home and without friends. Why did you never let 
me know where .you were ? It was cruel to me.” 

Still thinking of himself, he asked this last ques¬ 
tion in a tone of so much tenderness, that Rose 
trembled and flushed a little. A last gleam of the 
good-tempered vanity of her girlish days flashed 
across her saddened heart 
“Why have you never married, Robert,?" she 
asked. “ I could have been happier and more 
contented if you had been married. Have you 
never loved any one —” but me? she could have 
added, but her lips only moved, no sound came 
through them. 

“ Yes,” he answered briefly; “ I. have loved.” 
“And would she not marry you?” asked Rose, 
as soon, as,the, spark of. jealousy which his words 
had kindled had died away., '“ Is it ‘possible that 
any woman couldaay 00 «o. you ?” 

“ I lovq Me»tes,”.hc said again, with the short, 
sharp utterance of one in great anguish of mind. 

“ Hester!” she, echoed, “ Hester 1” 

She could say no more ; but she sat silent for a 
few tuinutes, thinking of what might have been had 
she but .resisted temptation eleven years before. 
She saw hersfclf John Jdorley’s honoured and happy 
wife, the wife of a prosperous and happy man. the 
mother of. Hester, about to become the mistress of 
Aston Court. A phantasmagoria of.brilliant scenes, 
in which she played a prominent part, passed be¬ 
fore her. The life that would have been, but for 
her sin, was a hundred-fold better suited to her 
than the one she had chosen for herself 
“Oh, Robert !” she cried, “what can be done ?” 
“Nothing!” he said in an accent of bitterness 
and despair, “ nothing ! I know now that Hester 
could no more love me than an angel could come 
down from heaven to me. How could she, having 
you before her eyes ?” 

He had almost told her that his chief hope had 
been to discover that she was dead,; hut he stopped 
himself in time. It was not in his nature te hate 
her, as some men hate the.woman they have fancied 
they loved.. He was sowy for her* but he was still 
more sorry for himselft . , * 

“Robert,” said Rose, “we -neither of us knew 
what, we were doing, whip we sinned against a 
man like John Morley.. It has. been well-nigh the 
death of his sold,, as well as mine. But 1 think, 
now, 1 am a bettor woman than 1 was then. Look 
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away from me, Icwk'awayfrom mt I wish 1 to tell ; tenor of ids' comfort* add weft‘beiiigfead been in* 
you what 1 thiplr God has done for me, and” I ; fringed, he had experienced what hfe had been 
cannot hear your eyes to look into mine while ! 1 pleased to caB repentance. But it %a» now, looking 
speak of Him.” at Hose,-and thinking of JohnMortey counting 

She was Silent again for a moment or 1 two, sitting over his wrongs perhaps in toe'vaty*fceur ) nf <*de«tl*> 
before him, with bended head and dosed eyelids, that his real remorse began. There.stole a sabfoi 
as if starching ihto her own soul with a' lsfeeh and and fine sense of hi* speeeHes* anguish owr'lfeasdi 
unsparing scrutiny. His eyes were riveted upon “I thought neverto let yon “know,* she *asd» 
her in spite of her appeal, A feeble smile played “but'go W I seeyou against hsust’be for the mat 
once^more about her’pale lips, and her eye-brows time^-I cannot help-teliing you. I have* child.* 
expatided'is if some pleasidt thought had come to ‘‘ A tehild ^’ ^fepjsafed. * '• k ■ 

her amid ah the pitiless shame and trouble of her “ Yes,” she said, believing she was giving him 
interview With’him. She was Once more some- the only consolation in her power. “You shaft see 
thing like the Rdsfc he had known. her some day; v T tfo>tt^t;'yOftt should *never, nev«' 

“ I believe,” she said softly ahd solemnly, “that j know ; but perhaps it would be wrong, to keep her 
He has forgiven my sin; for the sake of his Son, 1 j all to myself, She thinks her father is dead and 
believe that when the woman who was a sinner | in heaven ; yOu must neverteft her different. She 
stood at the feet of Jesus, weeping and washing his is about as old as Hester Was when I was married, 
feet with her tears, He saw me there; and it was of i You remember little Hetty ? ” 
me, as well as of her, He said,‘Her sins, which J Remember her! He had‘done, nothing else 
are many, are forgiven.' I believe that.” j these months past.' There-was inO consolation or 

She raised-Jter eyes to him, With a serene and relief in the thought of their’child to him, as there 
hopeful light in their blue depths. Yet even as he j was to Rose ;' it only deepened the heavy cloud 
dared to look in them fpr a moment, the tears which hung over him, 

came across them and dimmed them. “ I have called her Hester” said Rose, after a 

“ But my husband,” she said, “ dbes no^ forgive pause, for he had not ariswered her last’ question, 
me. He has treasured tip all our sins, and mow he Robert bowed his face uporihis bahds and groaned, 
is counting them over one by one, while he is This then was the Hester who .was to belong to 
perhaps dying. Do you know that he recollects hint—his own child, who was never to know him 
each day, as if it were only a week ago; and he as her father. But for Hester Morky, grave and 
keeps on saying, ‘On such a morning,he came gentle and sweet, with all the Simple grace which 
here, and f heard Rose singing to him in the satisfied his taste, the innocent and saintly maiden 
drawing-rootri or, ‘ Such a night I found him- here who would have helped him to save his own un- 
when I 1 came home from chapel.’* Oh, it is hor- stable soul—this Hester was lost fobira for ever by 
rible ! He must- hate us with a terrible hatred. If an irrevocable forfeit. • = . ' ■ ' • 

he should be lost, it is you and I who haVe brought My punishment is ‘greater than I can bear,” he 

his soul to ruin.” cried bitterly. * . 

“No, no. He is agOod man,”muttered Robert. “No,” she said, “your putiishineht js not so 
“ He was a good man,” she Continued mourn- great as mine. 'Think* of Yob 1 'fore rich and 

fully. “He was so good himself that he thought honoured, and no one casts' a stone at you; while 
no evil of yhu or me, though he took so much I am a beggar at my husband’s door, .and .lie does 
notice of all we did. But aft these years our crime not know that, I am fed by his hand. - If he knew 
has ■Come between him and God; Do you suppose he would fling me as a worthless- thing into the 
he wotfld 'not have radioed ip your death or mine ? street; where every one who passed by would revile 
They say he was almost guilty of murder. And me. Yet I think our sin was equal. But ! don’t 
now he is going to die I n ' ' kpow. No; it was more evil in me than in you. 

“He isnotgoingto die, my poor Rose,” said Let my pimishmeni remain; I deserve it all.” 
Robert. . ' ’ Robert Waldron scarcelyheardirer. The sound 

“I wish I could&ie fori'him I” she exclaimed, of her words passed through his brain without 
“*1 should not be soiTy to die. f It would be well making any impression there. This* Woman. Beside 
for mfi to be out of the wtrrld altogether.” him, who had laid her thin chifty fingers upon Ms 

There wa« a* passion of mournful pathos in her hand, had but a small shareih his thoughts. He 
words; and Robert Waldron could have cast him- could no longer endure her presence. He must be 
self at her feet, and hiding his foce in her Mp, have alone to taste, drop by drop, the dregs of the 
giveaway to an agony of grief and repentance. It bitter cup which he had first drunk hastilym his 
was true that he had not known till ’now what he youth. He rose abruptly, and said that he must 
had done. -Till this moment, he had not Seen the leave her. 

blackness ofhis transgression. At times, when he “ It is the last time you will ever see me” skid 
had been himself low-spirited, or when the even Rose calmly. - ” 
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«3^0," he answered ; “ we must see one another 

again.” 

“ You do not know what you say,” she added. 
« There is peril in this house for you. and for me. 
It can never happen again thqj we can meet as we 
have done now.” 

She had opened the door, and was holding the 
light while he prepared to descend the crazy stair¬ 
case, so shading it with her hand that the t rays 
fell , on him and the steps he had to tread upon, 
while her own face was in shadow. She glanced 
round the sombre court for an instant. A light 
shone in Hester’s window opposite, and the face of 
Lawson pressed eagerly against the .panes, watch¬ 
ing Robert making his slow and cautious descent. 
But he had not seen her yet With a smothered 
cry of . dismay she. let the candle fall from her 
trembling hold, and hurrying on down the familiar 
staircase, she put her hand upon Robert’s arm, and 
led him in darkness and silence through the house 
and into the street beyond. 

“ We have been seen,” she, whispered, at the 
door. “ I do pot know what may come of it. Only 
I would rather die here in niy husband’s house, 
than be cast out once more into, the world.” 

He was about to -ansV/er her, to utter some 
words more pitiful and gentle than any that had 
fallen from his lips during their interview .; but 
Rose drew back, and closed the door once more 
between them. He did not suppose there wouid 
be all the difficulty and danger she imagined in 
seeing her again; but dismissing her easily from 
his thoughts, he went home, mindful only of Hester 
and the child that bore her* name, with a heart so 
heavy that it seemed impossible for the weight to 
be lifted from it by any event of the future. 

CHAPTER THE TWENTY-NINTH. 

A KRUITTISS EFFORT, 

John, Mosley's illness, though dangerous, was 
not of long duration, and be appeared to recover 
from it perfectly. But the deep fountains of his 
trouble had -been stirred too greatly to subside 
quickly into their former monotony and stillness. 
He grew restless and unquiet—the disquietude of a 
man who is .looking for some event to change 
completely, either for good or ill, the current of 
his life. In vain Hester sought to soothe this 
strange mood. Grant bade her desist from all 
effort to do so. It was, he said, a crisis in his 
mind’s history, from which he might come out a 
new man, with a hale and happy old age lying 
before him. There was nothing for them to do 
but stand aside, and look on at the strange con¬ 
flict. 

“ Hester,” said, John Morley, one evening just 
before sunset, “ briag me ray hat. I am going out 
fur a walk." 


Hester could scarcely conceal her surprise, but 
she brought him his hat without venturing a word 
of comment. He stepped across his threshold*with 
a dizzy sense of bewilderment, and turned his. steps 
mechanically towards the chapel, feeling his way 
before him with his stick, as if he were -blind. The 
wind played in his long white hair, and breathed 
coolly upon his fevered face, for there was still a 
low subtle fever burning in his veins.. At the 
chapel porch, where the doors were closed^ he 
arrested himself and stood upon the lowest step, 
looking about him with an air of confusion and 
questioning. What had he cpme here for ? What 
was he doing ? Where was he going ? 

He remained just within the portico for some 
minutes.? He had come to the end of the bound 
he had set for himself and kept to during many 
years. Beyond this limit, he could just catch a 
glimpse of trees, with their green branches waving 
and beckoning to him with gestures of welcome. 
He saw the level sunbeams burnishing richly the 
topmost leaves, and the evening song of the,buds 
reached his ear. He reared his bended figure, and 
lifted up his snow-white head. Had he been blind 
and deaf to these things, and was be now going to 
hear and see once more ? Was the invisible Christ 
touching with a Divine finger his ears, his eyes, 
and saying, “ Be open ?” Was the hand of Christ 
about to loose his burden, and take it away from 
him for ever ? * 

He felt the wooing of the gilded branches and 
the singing of the birds through every nerve ; but 
he could not break through -the unseen barrier 
which lay between him and them, which he had 
himself erected in his despair. Until this hour he 
had not wished to pass beyond it. It was the lost 
Paradise, but he had never turned longing eyes 
upon the cherubim and the flaming sword which 
kept the gates. He did so now; he desired 
ardently to cross the boundary ; but whenever he 
thought of quitting the familiar portico bis feeble 
limbs trembled, and his sight grew dim. He 
j wished he bad brought Hester , with him, that he 
j might have leaned upon her arm, and gathered 
j courage from the tender serenity of her face. The 
passers-by stared curiously at him j but they were 
few, and did not long interrupt his thoughts. Yet 
he grew ashamed of being seen there ; and when 
some children turned riotously, out of the court 
opposite, he resolved to retrace his steps home¬ 
ward. • 

He said never a word to. Hester when he re¬ 
entered ; but he went back to his old' arm-chair, 
and set a book open before him, and ran his paper- 
knife along the lines, as if, like a child, was 
needful to keep the place where he was reading by 
pointing to it. The depths, had closec} over him 
again, after parting and giving him, a brief glance 
j of something better lying beyond them. He was 
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laid once more in the lowest pit, in darkness, in the 
deeps. 

What his eyes read he did not know, though the 
lamp lighted up the page clearly. Hester went in 
and out, uttering no word to disturb him ; but at 
last he felt her hand upon his shoulder, and he j 
raised Ms dim despairing face to hers. Her eye¬ 
lids were red with many tears, and her' lips trem¬ 
bled as she spoke very slowly and distinctly, as 
though what she was about to say would astonish 
and perplex him. 

* Father* she said, “ do you think you could do 
without hie for a day or two? I must go to 
London." ^ 

“To London!” he repeated, yet with no more 
than a vague listless surprise, amounting almost to 
indifference, in his manner. 

“ Yes,” she replied. “ I cannot tell you why now, 
but you shall know some day. Carl has written 
for me to go there quickly. I must go to-morrow 
morning.” 

Her abrupt sentences were spoken with difficulty 
and deliberation, but he scarcely noticed her agita¬ 
tion. He always left Hester to her own judgment, 
and he did not think of demanding any explana¬ 
tion from her. The authority of a father over a 
daughter had never been assumed by him, and he 
had no energy to assume it now. 

I shall see Carl there, perhaps," she said, as if 
to reassure herself and him; “but I shall come 
home on Monday. 1 must be at home again on 
Monday. To-morrow is Saturday, you know, so 
there will be only Sunday between. I have given 
Jane all the directions she needs ; and Lawson’s 
mother will come down to stay with her. You will 
not see either of them. It will be exactly the same 
as if I was here, only I shall be away.” 

She spoke, however, in a tone of much trouble 
and anxiety, and her eyes wore a look of uncer¬ 
tainty. 

“ 1 am going to see some one who is ill,” she 
continued ; and John Morley shrank painfullyfrom 
her u You are willing for me to go? You can 
trust me to do what is fight ? You will say, ‘ God 
bless you, and go with you ?’” 

“Ah !" he answered, putting his arm round her 
neck, and drawing down her face to his, “ I could, 
trust you with my own soul, Hester. Do what 
seems good in your sight; and God bless you, and 
be with you always, my daughter.” 

“ Father,” she said eagerly, “ I wish I dare tell 
you all now. Is there anything I must not speak 
of yet ?” 

He fell’back from her again, holding up his 
hand with a gesture of terror. ■ He knew well How 
he had poured out his heart before her during his 
ilhfess, but he had drawn into himself once more; 
and he could not bear to Ksten to any reference to 
the past from her lips. 


“Spare me,* he entreated, rt at least to-day. 
When you come back—when you have been to 
London and seen her, perhaps theh—if She rs dead 
—you may tell me all.” ‘ , 

Again Hester hesitated. ’ She longed to dis¬ 
burden her mind of the secret, which had weighed 
heavier since Carl left, but she dared not 'She 
saw that her father believed her jdtilUpey td' London 
was to see Rose, and to see her as one about to 
die ; and yet there was no softening of his’ voice Of 
face as he spoke of her. It would be impossible *tO 
confess the whole to him at the very moment when 
she was about to be absent from home. She must 
wait till the right time came for her to give him the 
explanation she had promised. Her absence Would 
be but a short one ; it could be biit short, for there 
was urgent need for her constant presence at home. 

CHAPTER THE THIRTIETH. 

ALONE tN LONDON. 

The cause of Hester's hurried journey to London 
was a letter which she had received from Carl, 
telling her of the existence of Rose’s child, who had 
lately broken a blood-vessel, and was lying in a 
dangerous condition in her dreary school-home. 
True*to the large pity and tenderness of her nature, 
Hester at once resolved to go up to London with¬ 
out inflicting this additional pang upon Rose, and 
see for herself what could be done for the forlorn 
little creature. 

The train by which she travelled left Little Aston 
at midday, but did not reach London until the 
evening. She had provided herself with the address 
of a boarding-house kept by a former inhabitant of 
Little Aston, and had decided to go to it at once 
for the night. She had Carl’s address also; but > 
she could not go to him, though her heart sank 
a little when she found herself alone at the en¬ 
trance of the busy terminus, with a maze of streets 
stretching before her. It was Saturday everting, 
and her unexpected appearance at that hour would 
embarrass him and disturb his thoughts, set upon 
the subjects of to-morrow’s sermons. To save 
Carl the mere chance of feeling her presence a 
distraction, she was willing to encounter any dif¬ 
ficulties herself. Besides, she was in the same 
place with him ; and she had no idea of the ex¬ 
tent of the overgrown City. He might bfe dwell¬ 
ing in any one of these houses which she was 
passing, and it might be that his eye would fall 
upon her, if he chanced to look out through Ms 
study-window. 

This thought caused Hester to slacken hertgnick 
footsteps, and' to tread the crowded pavements 
with more leisure—the leisure of a half-bom hope. 
From time to time she inquired the'way, and 
found herself more and more entangled in the busy 
streets. To call a cab would have been simply 
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* impossible to the country girl But as long as the 
light lasted her pleasant thought remained. Twi¬ 
light would draw Carl to his window to catch the 
last rays of day. Carl loved the dusk. But then 
she looked round to see what twilight and dusk 
were in the streets of London. The lamps were 
already lit, but there was a thick darkness gather¬ 
ing in the big, streets, where the shadows flitted to 
and fro, which gave her a vague, oppressive per¬ 
ception of the vastness of the place, of the myriads 
of human souls closely surrounding her, of the 
great heart of anguish throbbing in the bosom of 
the City. Hester felt her own heart heaving and 
throbbing with a troubled and mysterious sympathy. 
The tears smarted under her eyelids; and now 
that Carl’s, eye , could not recognise her in the 
growing darkness, she drew her veil over her face, 
and quickened her wearied footsteps. 

She reached her destination safely, but worn- 
out and foot-sore. • It was a dingy house near 
Holbom. She entered under a deep archway, shut 
in at night by large doors, and kept by a watchman. 

Solemn silence reigned inside, and the sky 
lay low and flat across the. roofs of the buildings, 
which rose to four and five storeys. The watch¬ 
man pointed out 4he house she wanted 5 and in a 
few minutes Hester was received and welcomed 
with something more than the usual hospitality of 
a lodging-house landlady. A guest from Little 
Aston, as die announced herself in trembling 
accents, was always doubly acceptable; and very 
soon she felt more at home than she could have 
believed possible. • * v 

' The school where Carl had told her Rose’s little 
girl lived was in * street leading off from Oxford 
Street; and Carl’s chapel lay beyond, near Hyde 
Tark. Hester lay awake almost all night thinking 
over her {dans, and listening to the solemn boom 
and hum of the great clock of St. Paul’s, sounding 
through the stillness which seemed to her at last to 
have fallen over the turmoil of the City. She set 
■out again early in the morning, with minute direc¬ 
tions from her landlady. Her rigorous sense of 
the sanctity of the Sabbath,which was kept with 
Puritanic preciseness by the church at Little Aston, 
prohibited her to otter any' conveyance which 
would have carried her any part of the. distance. 
It was, too, An early hour of Sunday morning, one 
of the quietest hours that ever fall upon those 
weary Streets; and Hester felt a kind of enjoyment 
in her novel position—alone in London, and yet 
near to Carl. 

She reached, after a long walk, the street and 
house she sought. It was a dull, dirty house, with 
the Words “ Ladies’ Seminary” upon the wire 
blinds of the windows.in the second floor. It 
looked a melancholy place to enclose a child’s life; j 
yet it was not more melancholy than the home 
where she had grown up. Her memory ran rapidly 


over the past; her heart melted with tenderness 
towards the child, who had known the same loneli¬ 
ness and the same desertion from which she had 
suffered, with the' dumb sufferings of childhood. 
She saw a servant moving about in She hhder- 
ground kitchen, and Hester bent dbwft'ste'the 
half-open window* and called to her ,Softly. The 
girl looked up with the weary air of -qpfcvrho had 
been sitting up all night, and came tothfe are* steps. 

“ You have a child here," she said, io ' 
ill. - Can you.let me see her ?’’ 

“ I don’t know," said the girl, With the caution 
of a town servant. “Where do you eo*aeffCin?” 

“From the country,” answered Hester; “a 
gentleman, who comes to see her often, sent for 
me. His name is Bramwell.” 

“ All right! ’’ said the girl} “ he promised to 
send a nurse, or somebody." 

She eyed Hester scrutinisingly, nodded her ap¬ 
probation, and then ascending to the Strert door, 
admitted her into a narrow passage. 

“ How is she ?” whispered Hester. 0 

“Oh, she’ll die I” answered, the girl; “if she 
don’t die, I don’t know anything about dying ; and 
I’ve seen three of my own sisters go out like the 
snuff of a candle. And such a dear little thing as 
she is, so loving and patient! I’ve sat up with 
her all night, and there’s nobody belonging to her 
to be with her at the last. I don't know, whatever 
the world is made of, or what it was made for, or 
where we are all going to.” 

“ Dying !” exclaimed Hester. 

“Yes,” she Said vehemently; “and nobody 
takes any notice, and nobody believes me. They 
can’t bear the trouble and bother of her dying, and 
they are afraid of it injuring the school; so they 
just shut their eyes to it. They’ll be pretty well 
taken to when she does die." 

“ I should like to go to her at once,” said Hester, 
with a sob. 

“ You can come, and you’ll be ah by yourselves, 

I promise ^you, this morning,” she'replied; “the 
young lautes nor my mistress don’t get up on a 
Sunday till it is near time to go to church. Mr. 
Bramwell said he’d send you and I'm glad you’ve 
come, if nobody else is." ■ 

She led the way up two dark flights of stairs, and 
into a small room at the back bf the house. It 
was almost filled up by a large canopy four-post 
bedstead, with heavy moreen hangings; lying 
upon which was the small spare form of a child, 
with its meagre face and bright eyes turned 
anxiously towards the door. The forlomness of 
this little creature, dying alone and* unloved, her 
very death unnoticed, smote Hester to the heart ; 
and she sank down beside the bed,' and had her 
face from the searching and unquiet eyes of Rose 
Motley’s desolate child. 

END OF CHAPTER THE THIRTIETH, 1 
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A FEW HOURS WITH A PORTER. 



AM a porter on one of our 
largest railways, and am em¬ 
ployed at one of the numerous 
metropolitan stations, at twenty 
shillings a week. I generally 
have , twelve hours’ duty every 
day, sometimes more; I get 
about every third Sunday off, 
and make myself as comfortable 
as circumstances will permit. 
I arrive on the station at nine o’clock, as I am on 
middle shift, and am sent at once, with others, to 
sweep the platform, which is much littered with 
the refuse from the early morning trains that 
have conveyed hawkers, and goods of all. descrip¬ 
tions. 

While I qgn so engaged, a lady says, “ Is that the 
train for Dewly ?” pointing to an empty carriage 
train. 

“ No, ma’am, the train for Dewly is not made up 
yet; it doesn’t start till ten.” 

After finishing my sweeping I go into the hall, 
and wait on passengers arriving for the ten o’clock. 
A passenger arriving for Allingby, I label his 


I go- tq the hall again, give some assistance in 
carrying an invalid lady into the train, -and -ga out 
again just in time to hurry up another passenger, 
and get. him into the train. It -starts., and before 
it is quite out of view the head shunter 'comes op, 
bringing with him the lady who wanted to go to 
Dewly. 

“ She got into our empty carriage train, and 
was taken down to. the washing shed,” said he ill 
answer to my look of inquiry. “You told me it 
was the train,” she says. “ I ?" “ Yes, you; and now 
I’ve missed the train, when is- die next i ” I tell her 
there is only one train a day to Dewly, and that one 
has just gone. 

“I’ll report this to the station-master,”she ex¬ 
claims, and she does; but; he, on’ receiving my 
explanation, tells her that she is mistaken, on which 
she flics into a dreadful passion and bounces out of 
the office, declaring her intention qf writing to head¬ 
quarters. 

1 now go to the arrival side to meet the incoming 
trains, and the first to come- is tim express from 
Rollington. While attending to one lady entirely 
unaccompanied, I am called by a gentleman who is 


luggage while he takes his ticket.; he is followed 
by the cabman, who demands sixpence more than 
he has received. 

“ You kept me more than a quarter of an hour 
in Piccadilly.” “ No, I didn't,” “ Yes, you did.” 
“ Give me your number.” “ Give me your address.” 
“ 35 . High Street, Allingby.” “ And am I to come 
there for my sixpence?” And here our detective 
steps up: “ Can I do anything towards settling this 
as detective ?” The passenger turns on his heel, 
#imply ignoring him; and the cabman, who has 
quite lost his little remaining temper, says, “ If 
you interfere with me I’ll punch your head,” and 
walks off leaving the detective panting and gasping 
at his audacity. 

After speijog this passenger , installed, I return to 
the hall and wait. A party of passengers arriving 
for Clide, I put their luggage, of which there is a 
tremendous lot,- on a large barrow; .unfortunately, 
as I am wheeling it towards the train, a rug falls 
from the top of the luggage on to the platform, doing 
it no Tiarm whatever, “ You clumsy fellow 1 why 
don!t you look at what you’re doing ?” “It’s quite an 
accident.” “ Nonsense ; you should .take more care 
and then such accidents wouldn’t happenand so 
saying, he leaves me to put his luggage in the van, 
which having done, and taken the small things to 
the carriage, he further lectures me, and, winds up 
by giving me sixpence, and bidding, me be more 
careful in future. 


in attendance on a lady, and who says, “ Porter, 
how much longer am I to Gall you?” “ When I’m 
finished here, sir, I’ll attend to yon.” “ You needn’t 
trouble yourself; I don’t think you'll attend any¬ 
body here for long,” and he walks away to report 
to the -station-master my insolence, as he terms it. 

A little lad is crying on the platform. I ask him 
what is the matter, and ,he says, “ Father was to 
meet me here, and I can’t see him.” “Well, don’t 
cry; come and wait a bit” I take him to the porters' 
room, give him a bit of something to eat and a book 
to look at, and come out again. 

“ Porter,” says a very gentlemanly-looking man, 
“ put my portmanteau and bat-box, into the cab.” 
I put it in; but just as he is hang driven out of the 
station, our detective stops him and detains him till 
another passenger comes up, breathless, and claims 
both portmanteau and hat-box, gives our gentlemanly 
friend into custody, and appearing against him 
at the police court next morning, gets him three 
months. 

The station-master gives me a., telegram from 
Seldon, in which we are instructed to weigh a certain 
passenger’s luggage and charge. I find the lady, 
and inform her that there will be ten and sixpence 
to pay for her luggage. She demurs, but on- being 
told that her boxes will not be allowed to leave 
the station till paid for, finds the money. The 
passengers having all gone, I assist itt unloading 
the milk cans, and sweeping the platforms, which 
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latter job is nearly always done after the arrival of 
a heavy train. 

After the regular arrival and departure of a 
few suburban trains, all of which I attend, the 
great bell announces the arrival of the parly from 
Killingly. Scarcely has the hell finished,, tinging, 
before the great -train rushes into the station, and 
then commences a scene of hustle ana fconfusion 
seldom, if ever, equalled at any 4&hfer station ; 
passengers shoutings porters running to and''fro, 
vainly endeavouring to perform the muroerousduties 
required of theth, passengers, hailing cabs,aad 
cabbies hailing.theit passengers,render the confusion 
complete. ■ V:• 

“ Porter, thy box’*" “Where, ma'am?” 

“ In the vah—a. black on^witfa brass nails.” After 
hurting myself in the legs,1>y getting thisparticular 
box out while the cniish was on, she says, on 
finding that it is not hers, “No, no ; how silly you 
are! The One above your head." I manage to get 
that out, but fail to get* her a cab, as they are all 
engaged, at which she gium^s and abuses the 
management innb measu^d 4 st|ns. “ Porter, have 
you seen a little bpj? Ct^hetip'fra^na D wyford by this 
train ?", “ No, Sir jiherewaA oae’on the last; tf you’ll 
wait a minute HI take ybu round.” “ Porter, assist 
my servant to put my.luggage on to the brougham 
but I and die servant, in patting the luggage into 
the basket-sort of thing on the top, manage to 
slightly scratch the door, at which the gentleman 
breaks out, “Yoa,dIanfey asses! Why on earth 
don’t the company have some men, not a lot of 
apprentices ? Bah !* and slamming the door, hie is 
driven off., ’ ' ■’>, ,v -‘; 

As I am searcher on this train*— i.e. t search the 
carriages .after the passengers leave, and before the 
cleaners go in—I.find an umbrella or two, a bag, 
two caps, a papifr of biscuits, a' cigar-base, and an 
eye-glass } these t deposit in the cloak-room, so that 
they may be given up if claimed. I take the father 
to his child, who sends well pleased to see him. 
The man evidently wants to pay me, but as 1 can see 
that he ts none, too well off, I decline and say, “ I 
really mustn't, qir, we’re ; ftot allowed; much obliged 
all the some.” ’ It being midday, and moat of the 
porters gon? to fheir meal, I am detailed off to take 
charge of the cloak-room while the man there has 
liis dinner. ". .. . : . 

A seaman is the first to claim his effects, that he 
has left there for seven weeks, the chaiges on Which 
amount to twelve shillings and sixpence. “Why. 
that’s more nor they’re worth.” “That I cant 
help; that’s the charge, and it’ll have to be paid 
before they leave.” “Well, I shall leave 'em; 
they ain’t worth taking out at that price.” “ All 
right.”, 

While I am here the advices and inquiries from 
the different stations arrive: “ Sir, inquiry is made 
for Mr. Smith’s cigar-case, Russian leather, with 


lady’s portrait. If it has found its way to your C. R. 

I shall be obliged by your forwarding it early;” and 
as it was found in the parly, 1 do it up and send it 
by next train. “ Sir, inquiry is made for Mrs. 
Waters’black bag, steel chain and snap; send early 
tfln your handsand as I cattttot.frDkd ;ity I write 
across the inquiry note, “ Not here.”-.. • l.jtnake out 
the daily list ttf lost property, and forward one to the 
general manager, and one to the Railway Clearing 
Nouse. “ Has a parcel been leftfor Mrs. Holdsworth, 
from Blankton?” “Yes, ma’am, twopence to pay.’’ 
“I came In by the parly, and 1 must havehtft my 
umbrella in the carriage; have you got it?* I ask 
for a description, and finding that I have nothing 
to tally with it, I say that I haven’t got it, but 
will make inquiries. 

Considerable trouble and annoyance is given by 
careless people who loss their cloak-room tickets, 
all of whom have to sign a declaration before re¬ 
ceiving their property—which they don’t always 
receive, by the way. 

The proper man having returned frqjP dinner, I 
take advantage of the time to get my own, which is 
waiting for me in the porters’ room, having been 
brought from home by my little girl Alter I have 
finished I am sent off with one. or two more to dust 
and clean the station-master’s office Out ; and having 
finished that job, brushed and cleaned myself, I go 
to the hall to assist passengers arriving for the 
2.50 express. 

Three passengers shortly arrive for EUisdean ; 
I follow them to the booking office with their 
luggage ; two of them are rather queer, and sup¬ 
porting the centre one, who is dreadfully tipsy, 
“Three for EUisdean.” “No, I can't,? Says the 
clerk,; “ he can’t stand alone.” “Oh, yes, he can,” 
and in proof of fheir assertion they leave him alone 
for a second, and he utterly collapses; the clerk then 
positively refuses, and I put them m the cab again, 
and they drive off. I next assist a lady, who is 
jjoing to Pilford, and among her luggage the handle 
of a perambulator packed up is distiffi&lyseen. The 
excess tuggage officer tells he? that she will have to 
pay two shillings and sixpeacefor. the perambulator. 
When she says, “ N 0, oh no-; the Wfaedteareeff, I sent 
them by goods, so you can’t charge fqr it ;’’ but the 
Smile, brought up at the idea dljt^cking 'the com¬ 
pany, fades from her cheek whet she is told that 
her luggage has been weighed and there are five 
shillings to pay for it, just double the amount she 
would have been charged for the perambulator, had 
she paid without grumbling. 

After seeing her into the train, and hearing her 
complain of the extortion, as she terms it, I go 
back to the hall and assist a regular passenger and 
his three daughters to the train, supply them with. 
separate fOot-Warmers, receive sixpence, and return 
to the hall 

• But my day is not yet ended. 
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A CAMPAIGN IN KABYLIA. 

THE NARRATIVE OF A CHASSEUR D'AFRIQUE. 



BY BECKMAN N-CHA T RIAN. 


CHAPTER tEe THIRD 

UR comrades received us with open arms, and 
die rest of the day was spent in talking over 
the news. 

The detachmentof the First Regiment of Chasseurs 

Vol. VII —New Series. 


at Tizi-Ouzou consisted of a lieutenant, a sub-lieu¬ 
tenant, three quartermasters, two buglers, a black¬ 
smith, sixty men, and seventy horses. 

My comrade, Quartermaster Ignar, was on duty 
that week. 1 made acquaintance, the same day, 
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at the canteen, with Quartermaster Deschar, a fine, molehills in a field, they manufacture all they want 
brave soldier, for whom I have always felt the —yataghans, rifles, powder and ball, and even bad 
greatest respect. money. As they refuse to trust us, we cannot be 

The next clay, after our mess, Deschar, who had expected to trust them.” 
been in the artillery, and myself, both smoking our ■ “ 1 am quite of your mind- ; What is that I see 
pipes, made the round of the fortress; for my first down there ?” ' 

act, on arriving in any new place, is always tp “That is the European cemetery, surrounded by 
sl‘o where I am. From the ramparts, .there lay in a low wall. And; that road , winding through the 
all directions a wide prospect, along' both sides of valley is the mule-road to Dra-el-Mizan—further on 
the valley. Deschar explained it all to me. we lose sight of it in the deep gorges of Maatka.” 

“ There,” said he, pointing up the road, “ there is 4 hd this, quartermaster, behind the hospital? ” 
the National Fort, at the distance of twenty-six “ That is the burial-place of brave men. There 
kilometres* by the .road, but in a straight line lie the French who were slain in 1857, at the capture 
not more than ten or twelve. It is armed w|{h six of the fort of the Beni-Raten, when we completed 
rifled guns, and garrisoned with eight hundred men, the conquest of the country. Lower down, where 
and is supplied with water from an excellent spring, the drainage from the fort comes out, is*the soldiers' 
It is to be regretted that we have no spring water; garden, now let to old Antonio, a good fellow, who 
we have only tanks ; and pur water may be cut off sells us vegetables for our ordinary use ; besides 
without much difficulty, which would be very awk~ which he keeps a small public-house, where now 
ward during the great heat* of May, Junc, and J uly. and then we get a glass of absinthe.” 

Between the National Fofl pud ourselves, at the Deschar was favouring me with all this informa- 
botlom of that ravine, nms theiQued-Aissi, a small tion, and much besides, as we walked -round the 
river rising in, the- Djurjura, ( and the water of parapets. Then we came down into the village by 
which is as clear, and cold as if-it had just welled j the Bougie gate, and got a few pints of bee*- at the 
out of, the rock-spring ,j. it is full of good fish, ; sign of “ La Femme sans Tete,” no great way from 
as you will seeby-artd-by. . The Oued-Aissi winds ] the soldiers’ stable#. The beer of this country is not 
away behind that hill and falls into,the.Sebaon; at ! to be despised before the month of May, and then 
the confluence of the two rivers is the Arab village i you cannot always be drinking absinthe and ver- 
of Si-kou-Mddow", ,to which we sometimes have a mouth. 

march-out. All Ahemountains round about us are So there we were, leaning with our elbows on 
inhabited by KabyJes; and it must be acknowledged the table. I was lookiiffe out of window at the 
that these then Well , 'Ehey. are tribes of | people coming and going in the street. Within an 
warriors.especiSdly theBeni-dtafen and the Maalka. ! hour I had seen the black-bearded young curd pass 
Look oft that ridge. Don’t you see- the low white I by, with-his three-cornered hat under liis arm ; then 
walls among the trees and bashes,? Would you not j a P a i f of nuns with the white, band over the fore- 
think those were hawks’nests ? That is the village i bead, on their way to the girls’ school; and the 
of Bou-noum. The Kabyles never build villages as | schoolmaster Deveaux, formerly a sergeant of 
we do by the river-sides ; they build retreats in the Zouaves, whom my friend Deschar called in by 
mountain-peaks* their womenpi-efer fetching water tapping at the window, was glad to accept a petit 
in their pitchers every day at a distance of three or varre, without sitting down, before he opened his 
four miles; and thehinn,would rather go up and school. The brigadier of gendarmes came in to 
down the iujilAa^Wteand times with their loads of have a look at the new arrivals. ,/ 

oil, fruits,' wad. vegetables than trust themselves What surprised me most, of all was to sec the 
within our reach. I have even been of opinion forest-keeper, Nivoi, an old .grey-headed man, and 
that they never trusted anybody, neither the ancient very deaf, who watched the forests belonging to the 
Romans, mw lhfeAHrabs^ They have State in these parts. He, too, came to get a little 

always mote confidence in their rocks than in the, refreshment across the qqunter. with his gun slung 
words and promises of generals. 4 ’ ", over his shoulder. \ 

“ That is a mark of great want of confidence.” ?hcn I thought to myself, “ Why, Tiri-Ouzou is 
“ Yes, quartermaster, find yet we cannot say they but an outlying part of France, where we have all 
are altogether in the wrong, for generals and the same people as at home the curds, and the 
emperors have been known to break their word, chores soeurs, and the forest-keepers, and the gen- 
Thesc Beni-Raten, these Maatka, and all the other darmes ; as for the insurrections, the fires, the 
Kabyles live, therefore, up in the air, and only market-houses razed to the ground, the Beni-Raten 
pretend to submit when they know themselves the an d the Maatka, they ate all a ridiculous practical 
weakest. Up in their villages-, where the huts are joke—nothing more.” 

dropped here and there without any order, like I even felt vexed. I found all these pcopje’s 

countenances so quiet and peaceable, that I said to 
myself again— 


* Sixteen miles. 
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“ Goguel, you are a fool to believe all the talcs 
that you hear; if these folks had any cause of 
uneasiness, wouldn’t they look very different ? Oh, 
come, come! there’s nothing the matter at all. 
The game, has been put off for a long while to 
come.” 

But I was out in my reckoning. Hasty judg¬ 
ments are not to be depended upon. 

On Sunday, the 9th of April, Quartermaster 
Ignar, of the fourth squadron, finished his week 
of duty, and now it was my turn. 

All went on quietly till the 12th. On that 
day I had to walk out the horses on the road to 
the National Fort. The chasseurs asked my per¬ 
mission to go as far as the Mill of St. Pierre—a few 
kilometres from the fort—and I consented. 

It is a French mill upon the Oued-Aissi, worked 
by Algerines. Their agent was there, with his wife 
and his sister-in-law. 

So wc rode pleasantly down the ravine, which 
is luxuriantly planted everywhere ; the trees arc 
tall and handsome, the cultivation high, and the 
whole prospect is cheerful and pleasing to the 
eye. 

The agent, a kind-hearted man, showed us his 
whole establishment with every attention; after 
which we came back at the trot, for I was afraid 
we might have gone too far, and would be late 
back; but we reached home in time for dinner; 
and that same day, whilst we were all busy 
rubbing down in the stables under the fort, down 
the slope of the hill, Lieutenant Wolf, from 
the Arab bureau, arrived accompanied by a fqw 
horsemen. 

“ Look well to yopr horses,” said he, “ and let 
them have a good feed ; for there is every pro¬ 
bability that you will have to be in the saddle to¬ 
night." 

He went off, and the whole afternoon the place 
was in a stir. 

The old spahi brigadier, Abd-el-Kader Suleiman, 
who had been for years connected with the Arab 
bureau, arrived at the top of his horse’s speed at 
five in the afternoon. The noble animal’s mane 
was flying wildly; his long tail swept the ground. 
The rider looked no less excited, with his grey 
beard in unwonted disorder, and his camel-hair 
scarf loosely Tolled around his white hood. I cried 
to him— 

“ Well, Abd-d-Kader, what news ?” 

“ Don’t stop me, quartermaster,” he replied, halt¬ 
ing for just a moment, and, in doing so, throwing 
back his horse almost on his haunches. “ Caid Ali 
has revolted. Monsieur Goujon, the interpreter, 
went to speak with him last night, and we are 
afraid that he and his two spahis have been kept 
prisoners.” 

And he urged his horse again on his journey at 
full speed. I followed him at a distance, and at 
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the moment I was entering-in at the gate ofBougic, 
he was already at the bureau of Commandant 
Leblanc; he sprang on his horse and Passed, me 
like an arrow shot from a bow. '_» i 

You have never seen a horse thoroughly in' hand 
unless you have seen an old Arab horseman dying 
down such a hill as that at full speed. , . ( 

Whilst he was on his way to carry orders else¬ 
where, I went'up to our mess-room, where I found 
Quartermasters Ignar and Brissard. 

“Goguel,” said Brissard to me immediately, 
“here is news; the lieutenant has ordered, me 
to give him a list of all available horses, to make up 
three packets of cartridges per man, jto prepare 
orders for six days’ rations, and to hold ourselves 
in readiness to start at any moment.” 

“Very good,” said Ignar, “and now we shall 
get about and see the country; in three days we 
shall be at Aumalc.” 

I did not agree with them ; and I told than 
that Ca'id Ali had revolted in our own neighbour¬ 
hood, which would make it unnecessary for us to 
go any further. 

“ What can Caid Ali expect to do with his big 
I corporation? ” said Brissard. “Howcan that fat 
i pumpkin be kept on horseback.? ® ■ 

I remarked that Caid Ali would have uo need to 
march at all; and that he had two brothers-in-law, 
Mokrani and Said Ca'id, who would come out in 
his place. 

Upon this Brissard went out to complete bis 
preparations, and about seven o’clock, Lieutenant 
Cayatte and Sub-Lieutenant Arissy came to give 
us notice that in an hour we must be ready, and 
that wc should be in all forty men. 

They recommended us especially not to run, to 
make no noise, to avoid all that might arouse the 
enemy, and to be prepared for combat after having 
laid in six days’ provisions. 

After these orders every man went about his 
own business to make ready, and at eight o’clock, 
after mustering, our officers divided , the men 
into two companies of twenty men each, the first 
commanded by Lieutenant Cayatte ; Brissard and 
Ignar being quartermasters; the second by Lieu¬ 
tenant Arissy, and myself as non-comftiissjoned 
officer. . , ■ 

We were to leave in the ’fort behind us fifteen 
chasseurs, a hundred and four mobilised men from 
the COte-d'Or, five artillerymen under the command 
of a brigadier, and twenty privates commanded by 
Quartermaster Deschar, who held at the same time 
the post of adjutant 

The commandant-in-chief of the place was Mon¬ 
sieur Leblanc, the head of the Arab bureau of Tizi- 
Ouzou. The Arab bureau consisted of Monsieur 
Sage, captain ; Wolf, lieutenant ; Laforcade, sub¬ 
lieutenant ; and Monsieur Goujon, interpreter, a 
very active young man. Add to these one guard 
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of engineers, one guard on the battery, a young 
assistant surgeon-major, fresh from college, and 
Monsieur Desjardins, and all are told. 

At half-past eight, every man being at his place 
in the ranks, Lieutenant Cayatte gavfc the word of 
command to march, and we began to descend the 
hill into the village. Crossing the high street. 
Lieutenant Arissy asked me if 1 had room for his 
flask anywhere. .A Chasseur d’Afrique is never 
without a little corner for his flask. We halted for 
a moment at the door of the cafd Thibaud, Made¬ 
moiselle flUcd the flask with eau-de-vie, and offered 
us a petit verre of cognac, after which we rejoined 
the detachment, which was pursuing its way in 
silence along the high road. 

A dark night came on ; and a short distance 
further on we took the road to Si-kou-M< 5 dour, 
fording the Oued-Aissi. The horses were up to 
their saddle-girths in the water; the reflection of 
the stars trembled in the waves. 

After reaching the other bank, for more than 
half an hour we had an almost impracticable road 
before us, beset with immense cactuses, whose 
sharp points pierced our clothes and drew blood ; 
but we went on without a complaint. 

About eleven 1 , the dogs of Si-kou-Mddour warned 
us by their barking that we were turning the 
village ; we were at no great distance from it, and 
a few minutes after, we came out from that painful 
stage of our niarch, upon a wide and undefined 
plain, as well as I was able to judge in that dark, 
wet night. 

Here the lieutenant ordered us to draw up in 
two ranks, then to dismount, and picket and tether 
our horses. 

This being done, he called us, the three quarter¬ 
masters, and told us to inform the men that we 
should pitch no tents, light no fires, and that they 
must make no noise. 

“ The horses,” said he, “ are not to be unsaddled 
—only unloaded ; every man, after having loosed 
his horse’s bridle, will lie close to his horse, his 
sword buckled on, his rifle under his hand, the 
bridle round his arm, to be ready to bridle and 
mount at the first signal. Of course, two sentinels 
will be placed, and will be relieved every hour. 
One of you will remain at the horses’ heads for 
two hours, and a brigadier will station himself be¬ 
hind them at the same time; each man will take 
his turn at this duty. I will stay awake while 
Monsieur Arissy rests; then he will come to relieve 
me. At four in the morning the horses will have 
their rations, the coffee will be made, and at five 
we shall be in the saddle again.” 

After these orders 1 took my first watch, the 
dropptenant lighted his pipe, and when the horses 

->eert unloaded, silence fell upon the whole 

'ment, 

night was very dark; we could hear the 


waters of the Sebaon rushing over its stony bed, 
and at a greater distance the packs df jackals 
howling to each other across the valley. 

The silence was also broken occasionally by the 
neighing of the horses, which sometimes bit and 
fought with each other, sometimes too by the cries 
of the chasseurs, suddenly awoke, who began to 
abuse and threaten them. 

At the end of my two hours, I went to awake 
Ignar, who lay asleep in his cloak. He is a very 
good fellow, but for all that he took it on himself 
to pretend, while shaking himself awake, that I had 
not given him five minutes’ sleep. 

Corporal Pihon went also to awake his comrade, 
who, by what I could hear, was in no better humour 
than my friend was. 

At last I lay down at my horse’s side, and went 
to sleep. 

Day-break was just beginning to tinge the moun¬ 
tain summits, when my chasseur Capel woke me. 

“Here, quartermaster,” said he, holding out to 
me a good quart of coffee, “ this will warm you.” 

Immediately I got on my legs and looked around 
me; we were very near Si-kou-Mddour, whose 
mud-cabins, thatched with reeds, and whose little 
gardens separated from each other by huge cactus 
hedges, lay only at fifty paces from us. Wc were 
occupying a narrow plateau behind the vilkigc ) 
where a few stacks of straw were standing, fenced 
round with thorns. 

A few officers from the Arab bureau, who had 
arrived after us during the night, had taken up 
their quarters under shelter of the stacks ; their 
spahis were prancing on horseback around them. 

A crowd of Kabyles in groups of fifteen or twenty, 
habited in their long white burnouses, and their 
long rifles slung over their shoulders, were coming 
down from the neighbouring mountains. These 
were our own contingents, professedly come to 
support us. 

1 could see all this at a glance. 

The children from Si-kou-Mddour came, too, to 
mingle amongst us, and were watching us like little 
magpies, whilst the wofnen congregating around 
observed us from under their veils, and the storks 
from the house-tops kept their eyes upon us 
too. 

I had never seen so many storks in my life as 
there were there. 

I swallowed my coffee, then 1 joined in.tasting 
the contents of Lieutenant Arissy’s flask ; and I 
called xny comrades, who wished him good morn¬ 
ing. 

Lieutenant Cayatte came up immediately after ; 
he ordered the horses to be laden again, their hose- 
bags to be removed, the ropes and the pickets to 
be taken up. 

The sun was shining in his glory. In all those 
Kabyles who were gravely advancing and halting a 
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few paces from the bivouac, I felt no confidence j 
whatever. Presently the officers of the Arab bureau ) 
began to distribute cartridges among them ; mules j 
with further supplies were still arriving, and the 
distributions went on. 

The spahis, whose spirits were rising at the ap¬ 
pearance of so many friends, were chattering with 
them; and I said to Abd-el-Kader, who was ap¬ 
proaching on horseback, offering him the flask at 
the same time— 

“ I say, corporal, what is the meaning of all these 
Bedouin fellows coming about us ? Where do 
they drop from; and , what do they want with 
us ? ” 

He, looking furtively all round, to make sure that 
no one was observing him, raised his arm, took a 
good pull, then slowly passing his hand over his 
long grizzled moustaches, returned me the flask and 
replied— 

“ Cald Ali has revolted with all his village of 
Temda; so you see, quartermaster, wc have given 
notice to all the other tribes to send us men to help 
us to pillage. These are our friends! We shall 
march in front, as usual; they will follow behind. 
Caid Ali may probably fight, and we are distribut¬ 
ing a few cartridges among these men to load 
their guns with. There will'be a razzia,” he added, 
smiling. 

“But suppose our friends turn round upon us?” 
said Brissard. 

“ There is no danger of that, you will sec. The 
women and the children have already left Temda ; 
we shall plunder everything, and then bum the 
village. There are plenty of cattle at Temda ; 
if I get a bullock, my friends the chasseurs shall 
have it.” 

Such was the opinion of this veteran spahi of the 
Arab bureau. He had seen atrocities of every de¬ 
scription for thirty years past, and yet he was sus¬ 
pecting no harm this time. Then he darted 
away to meet fresh groups of Kabylcs, and to 
show them where the cartridges were being distri¬ 
buted. 

After a few minutes Lieutenant Cayatte formed us 
first into fours and then into twos, and placed him¬ 
self at the head of the column, with a horseman at 
his side from the Arab bureau, who was to act as 
our guide ; and so we proceeded quietly across 
the scrubby brushwood, until we reached the line 
where the new road is marked out from Tizi-Ouzou 
to Bougie. 

Two or three hundred Kabylcs were preceding 
us ; but noticing that the great body of them 
were not following, the lieutenant halted the 
column, and the guide turned back to see what was 
delaying those men. 

He returned to inform us that the Kabyles were 
dividing themselves into two columns* one of which 
was skirting the foot of the mountains of the Beni- 
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Raten at our right, the other the banks of the 
Scbaon at our left. He Added that these two 
columns would, join us before we reached Temda, ■ 

The lieutenant, satisfied with this explanation, 
after having made us dismount to ‘tighten Our 
girths, again gave the word to advance. 

We were proceeding thus, without haste. . The, 
road, which is but laid out as yet, follows that mag¬ 
nificent valley of the Sebaon in its whole length ; 
on each side rise high mountains dotted with olive- 
trees, out of which peep the white walls of the 
Kabyle villages. 

This was a magnificent sight under the slanting 
rays of the rising sun. 

The Sebaon, almost dried up, had left three-fourths 
of its bed bare and dry, and covered with boulders 
white as marble; on the side that we were ad¬ 
vancing on, the deeper water was winding against 
the steep bank amongst tamarisks and oleanders. 
From time to time, flights of teal, widgeon, storks, 
and other aquatic birds rose at our approach and 
vanished in the distance. The two columns from 
the Arab bureau, having at last made up their 
minds to move, were accompanying us at a con¬ 
siderable distance—the one in a long file, under the 
shadow of the mountains ; the other on the pebbles 
and shingles of the river-bed, full in the sun. They 
had the appearance of an escort. 

The march had proceeded thus for an hour, 
when we discerned at a distance of five or six kilo¬ 
metres before us, across the valley, a high hill on 
the left, entirely bare of wood, and covered with 
green corn. 

The Sebaon made a circuit round the foot of 
this hill, which was swarming with thousands of 
Arabs. 

At the top of a gentle elevation on our right 
stood an Arab horseman in a black burnouse, and 
mounted on a black horse. 

As soon as this man saw us in the distance, 
he galloped down the hill and joined the rebels. 

No doubt the guide must have told the lieu¬ 
tenant that “ here was the enemy,” for these words 
were repeated down the line to the rear-guard in 
which I was riding. 

In twenty minutes we reached the elbow of the 
river, in this place about half a mile wide, its bed 
being of hard gravel; and the width of running 
water only about ten yards, flowing against the 
bank on our side. Wc forded this narrow stream, 
and on the bed of the river itself we formed in 
order of battle—the first company to the front; the 
second, which was mine, to the rear. 

A few hundred yards in front of us, at the foot of 
the hill, lay a great orchard of fig-trees, in which we 
could distinguish fiye or six Arab horsemen riding 
to and fro. I was told that these were part of the 
family of the revolted Caxd. 

KND or CHAfTBS THE THIRD. 
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MY .FRIEND’S ADVERTISEMENT. 



HE interest that is now taken by 
the public in the various ques¬ 
tions regarding the education 
and employment of women 
induces me to record the sug¬ 
gestive experience in relation 
to this important subject which 
a friend of mine lately, and 
quite unexpectedly, acquired. 

Last winter, being obliged by indisposition to 
resign for a time the duties of a laborious profession, 
he came to London, and placed himself under the 
care of an eminent physician ; hoping at the same 
time to derive benefit from rest and change of 
scene. 

Picture his desolation ! Here he was, the head 
of a large and cheerful family circle, condemned 
to solitary confinement (for such 1 must call his kind 
of bachelor life ,in lodgings), suffering from acute 
neuralgia, so that even a look at a paper, or the 
writing of a note, distracted his head, and wearied 
his aching eyeballs. What could he do? There 
were his papers lying unread before him, his letters 
unanswered j in fact, all the small duties of his life 
of necessity neglected. “ Eureka! ” he exclaimed; 
•“ what is there to hinder me from getting another 
hand to do the work that I am unable to perform ? ” 
And so he advertised forthwith for a lady-reader 
and amanuensis. 

The reader will ask, as I did, why he preferred 
to commit this office to a lady. His reply when I 
put the question to him was—“ There arc many 
ladies, and but few gentlemen, who possess the 
necessary knowledge of modem languages. Again, 
most of the men who would accept such a situation 
are persons Who have failed in other careers from 
incapacity or misconduct. And, lastly, a man of 
ability and good character would expect to be 
paid for his services two or three times as much as 
would content a lady.” ' My friend thought he was 
taking a well-considered step; but by this hasty 
act he- bi-ought upon himself a world of trouble. 

Seven hundred and eighty answers were the 
result of his experiment. He did not know how 
many gentlewomen arc unemployed and yet eager 
for employment. Letters poured in from all parts 
of the United Kingdom. Many bore elegantly 
devised ciphers, indicating both the position arid 
taste of the writers. Most of the letters furnished 
real names and addresses, whilst others were 
simply signed with initials, and dated from post 
offices. Some of the applicants asked permission 
to send their eartes-de-visite. Who knows what 
my friend may have lost by not taking advantage 
of their generous offers? 


Out of the seven hundred and eighty letters at 
least two hundred were well written, both as to 
penmanship and composition; some laconic, others 
verbose, a few remarkably well expressed. 

The greater part of the applicants were gover¬ 
nesses, who would, no doubt, be only too thankful 
to be released from a life which in some cases 
exposes them to a vulgar persecution almost unen¬ 
durable. f The position and ability of the applicants 
were various. Among the candidates were author¬ 
esses, and ladies employed in assisting authors; 
students and scholars of ladies? colleges, one of 
them with eight diplomas; professionalelpcutionists; 
widows, wives, and daughters of clergymen, of 
physicians, of surgeons, of officers in the army and 
navy, of men of letters, and of merchants. 

Most of the applicants represented themselves as 
being in straitened circumstances. Many spoke of 
reverses in business which had fallen on the bread¬ 
winner of the family; and two had been reduced 
to poverty by Chancery suits. Wives expressed 
in touching language their anxiety to give help 
to sick husbands ; and widows eagerly sought 
employment, in their desire to educate and keep a 
home for their fatherless children. Some were in¬ 
fluenced by a humane desire to alleviate the 
sufferings of the sick ; whilst a few married ladies 
sought work because they themselves were sick of 
having nothing better to do than reading novels. 
These would have looked with contempt upon the 
old-world idea of Milton, that— 

" Nothing lovelier can be fpuml 
In woman, than to study hvustheldgood. 

And good work's in her hu.sband to promote.” 

Some seemed actually to jump at the idea of 
reading aloud, it having always been their favourite 
pastime. They had learned to enjoy the pleasure 
when reading for relations incapacitated by illness, 
or suffering under the privation of blindness. One 
candidate had travelled half over the world, and 
promised m amuse the invalid with tales of foreign 
countries. Another claimed to possess the power 
of magnetism. I need hardly tell you her letter 
was as soon as read consigned to the flames. Like 
many others, she asked for an interview, and my 
friend was for many days haunted with tfcc idea 
that this magnetic lady would appear, and perhaps 
force him contrary to his own inclinations to 
engage her. Another, thinking perhaps of the 
story of Saul, particularly put forward her skill in 
harp-playing. The ages of the candidates varied 
from sixteen to seventy. 

The majority, feeling doubtless a diffidence in 
eulogisihg themselves by enumerating their own 
qualifications, begged for interviews, evidently 
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thinking it would be a cast; of Vent, vidt, mci. To 
what this might have led it is hard to conjecture, 
for matters were bad enough as they were. „My 
friend being only a lodger, r and so absolutely de¬ 
pendent upon the will and pleasure of his landlady, 
was in constant dread of hearing her say she must 
give him notice to quit.' . 

For about a fortnight poor Mary Jane was run 
off her legs answering the door to his Visitors— 
visitors who would not -be satisfied with the usual 
“ not at home,” but who insisted on asking a string 
of questions, such as “ What is the gentleman’s 
name?" “Is he young or old?" “Married?” 
“Single?" or “Widower?” “And is he a great 
invalid ?** An,affirmative answer to this last question 
was sometimes followed by “Oh dear, how sad! 
and you don’t think he would like to see me ? Well, 
there’s my card, and I’ll call again if I don’t hear 
from the gentleman.” All this, he told me, he was 
able to hear distinctly from his ground-floor rooms. 
Sometimes Mary Jane appeared to close the door 
with emphasis, and my friend prepared to receive 
her remonstrances, or at least endure her reproachful 
looks. But she and her mistress bore their trials 
with an exemplary patience ; the door-bell had rest, 
and the postman ceased to haunt the house. 

Presuming that my friend's experience may be 
taken as a fair sample of that of many others— and 
wc may safely do this when we remember how 
many advertisements wc meet with of a character 
similar to his—vve cannot think without pain of the 
vast number of women, many of them enjoying the 
advantage of a fair, and some of a really good edu¬ 
cation, who are able and willing to work, who have 
urgent need of the means which would be derived 
from some sort of employment, and who yet are 
absolutely and entirely helpless ; left to the mercy 
of a world which shows them, goodness knows, 
little enough rrfercy; and even when successful in 
obtaining employment, confined to one or two oc¬ 
cupations in which they render the most valuable 
services to the young and the old, under circum¬ 
stances Which are too often felt to be humiliating 
and painful. 

I leave it to those who are better able than 1 am 
to discuss the causes of the difficulty experienced 
by women in obtaining work, and to suggest the 
means whereby it may be alleviated or removed. 
But I will venture to notice one or two reasons 
for t|ie existence of so large a body of women seek¬ 
ing employment and finding none. The first that 
suggests itself is the improvidence which is one of 
the curses of this age and country, above all other 
ages and countries ; an evil thing born of selfish¬ 
ness and vahity, fit offspring of such parents, lead¬ 
ing the head of a family to ape the habits of those 
in better circumstahees than himself. From his 
dwelling down to the very clothes with which he 
covers liiniself, all his surroundings are shams 


made not for use, but to counterfeit what they are 
not ? And all this to what end ? Because hewishes 
to appear better? Wiser? More honourable? 
None of these ; because he wishes to appear richer 
than his neighbours ! With this unworthy .aim he 
squanders the means which should" form a pro¬ 
vision for his wife and children. At bis death! he 
leaves a helpless mother to work for the stffli more 
helpless little ones. And if the mother casino t 
work, or cannot find employment, then we know 
the story well enough. We see it every day. One 
by one her possessions disappear. At last, when 
everything has been disposed of, and the small 
voices arc every day growing feebler, and the pale 
faces more wan; for lack of what, little-as it is, she 
has not to give them, the : sad story ends with starva¬ 
tion or the poor-house. 

And thus a woman accustomed to every comfort, 
perhaps to eyery luxury, is compelled to battle for 
very bread ; all the woman-life crushed out by the 
rude elbowing of the world. Dismal to think of 
when a man must go through it; sickening when it 
is the fate of a woman. 

The faulty education which women almost uni¬ 
versally receive is another fertile source of the 
distress under which so many labour; and know¬ 
ing this we cannot wonder that the occupation of 
teaching children is overstocked in the extraordi¬ 
nary way which is actually the case; especially 
when it is generally supposed that to qualify one¬ 
self for such duties no special talent or instruction 
is needed. And perhaps instruction is not the 
thing most required. For what we want our little 
opes to learn of such a teacher is not their A B C, 
net their notes, so much as to be good and true, 
gentle and pure. 

Now the question is how can we reduce the 
number of gentlewomen who must work, and help 
the remainder to find work ? The selfish improvi¬ 
dence which throws so many of our women upon 
their own resources ought to be easily overcome. 
Nine-tenths, I suppose, of the inhabitants of this 
country live up to the full extent of their income, 
instead of laying by provision for those who are 
ffift helpless at their death. I therefore draw this 
conclusion, that a very small amount of self-denial 
on the part of those who have women dependent 
on them, would suffice to greatly reduce the num¬ 
ber of women obliged to work for their living, and 
not only save their widows and daughters from a 
painful struggle for existence; but allow to those 
who must necessarily maintain themselves by their 
labour a far better chance of success. Men seem to 
forget there is such a thing as life insurance, which 
enables them, by foregoing the Use of a definite 
portion of their income, to secure a livelihood to 
the Surviving members of their families. To such 
as Say that “Heaven never sends mouths, but it 
sends bread to feed them,” I would reply that 
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“ Heaven helps those who help themselves.” 
Angels will not keep continual watch over one 
fam ily more than over another, because the head 
of it is improvident. And if the maxim above 
quoted holds good in a litoral sense, how are we 
to account for the number of children daily refused 
admission to our hospitals, refuges, and such es¬ 
tablishments ? 

To suggest new means of finding employment for 
those women who . must work is far from easy. 
Many plans have been devised, but most of those 
that have as yet £een brought forward are open to 
grave objections. 

From inability to -do tnqre, I shall confine myself 
to pointing out one or two conditions which any 
such employment ought to fulfil. To be of real 
use, it should not be of such a nature as to render it 
necessary that the work should be carried on away 
from home, nor such as to engross the time of the 


worker so as to interfere with the discharge of domes* 
tic duties. 

And further, whatever women do, it should be 
something which would not bring them into close 
contact and competition with men. . They cannot 
fed as men do, nor men as they; they cannot do as 
men do, nor men as they. Much has been said 
about throwing open to women occupations in 
which men exclusively have hitherto been em¬ 
ployed ; but it probably does not occur to those 
who clamour for this measure, that in most cases 
there are more men to do the work than there is 
work to do, so that every woman who found em¬ 
ployment in such a case would displace a man, 
and women would be working whjle men would 
be idle. And after all, they would find that they 
were not fit for men’s work. You cannot cut down 
an oak with a pair of embroidery scissors, or sink 
a well with a bodkin. 


HESTER MORLEY'S PROMISE. 

BY HESBA STEETTOST, 

AUTHOR OF “THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA,” ETC. ETC 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY-FIRST. 

■THp TWO HESTERS. 

“ It’s a good land nurse as Mr. Bramwell’has 
sent,” said the servant “ she’s going to read the 
Bible and pray for you, my poof deaf. She’ll stay 
all morning with you, while I'm busy ; and you 
must ask her for anything &0u want.” 

“ I don’t want anything” answered the plaintive 
voice of the child ; and Hester raised her head to 
look into her white face. Them was a profound 
serenity and patience in it; a look almost of satis¬ 
faction. She smiled faintly at Hester, and stretched 
out her thin fingers to touch her forehead. 

“You can go away now, please,” she said to the 
servant; “ and then she will begin to read ami 
talk to me.” 

Hester listened to the servant’s recreating steps, 
and then she lay down beside thd child, and took 
her fondly and gently into her arms. 

“ 1 am come instead of your mother,” she said, 
with difficulty restraining her tears ; “ you may 
talk to me as if I were your mother.” 

“ Do you know my mother ?" she asked. 

“Oh, very well indeed, my darling,” answered 
Hester, falling by instinct into the caressing tone 
and manner of a tender-hearted woman towards a 
child, though she had had nothing to do with any 
child before. “Why, she lives with me down at 
Little Aston; and perhaps some day you may 
Come too, and be my little sister. It will all be as 
God pleases, and He knows best.” 


“ Yes,” said the child, smiling ; “ of course He 
knows best. But sometimes 1 think if He’d only let 
me and my mother live' together 1 I’ve lived at 
school all my life, and I’ve only seen her for a day 
or two, now and then. Do you know why we 
could not live together?” 

“ She was very poor,” said Hester, “ and she had 
to work very hard for herself and you." 

And ray father must have been very poor, too,” 
continued the feeble voice. “1 don’t think any¬ 
body else in the school was ever so poor, for they 
all have holidays, and I never have. The girls 
used to tell me such things they’d done, when they 
came back to school. ■ Did you have holidays ?” 

“ l never went to school,” answered Hester. 

“Never went to school!” she repeated, raising 
| her feeble Head a little to look into Hester’s face. 
“ How happy you must have been ! But I’ve been 
at school all my life ; and now I think God will let 
me go to have my holidays with the other children 
who arc dead. What do you cry for ? I don’t know 
what to call you. What is your name ?” # 

“Hester,” she replied, pressing her lips updn the 
little hand. The child’s blue eyes glistened, and 
ha- mouth quivered with surprise and delight. 

“Why, that is my name!” she cried,* “you 
never can be the good Hester, the dear, beautiful 
Hester I’m called after ! Oh ! are you that Hes¬ 
ter ? My mother used to cry ever so when 
she talked about her. Are you the very same 
Hester?” 
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“ Yes, my darling little Hester" she sobbed; “ I 
was her little girl once.” 

“ Then we are both Hesters l” said the child with 
a playful smile. M How droll that is! Are we alike 
in anything else ? How old are you ? ” 

“ I am ten years older than you,” she answered. 

“ And perhaps yon will live to be very old, and 
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I was born. If he had been alive he would have 
worked and worked and worked to get money, 
that we might not be so very poor, and for me 
to have some holidays. Did you know my father?* 
“ Dear child, yes ! ” she murmured sadly. 

“ Oh ! tell me about him. Tell pie what he was 
like. My mother always cried if I spoke about him 



“felt hek hand suddenly seized.” 


I shall die soon,” said the child; “ no, we are 
not alike in anything dse. Are we alike ? ”* 

*• Ye% I used to be .a very lonely little girl like 
you,” said Hester pitifully ; “ nobody ever used to 
nurse me or to {day with me like other children. 
My mother was dead.” 

“ Had you a live father ? ” asked little Hester. 

“ Yes," she answered. 

“Then wfc are not alike in that,” went on the 
child ; " I never had a father. He died before ever 


ever. I dream of him so often—every night now, I 
think. Do you think he will know me in heaven ? * 

« Your Father in heaven will know you,” answered 
Hester. 

Yes, God! ” said little Hester, with a simple 
confidence; “ I shall see Him and know Him. 
But shall I see my father who was my father here ?” 

“ My darling,” she replied, “ it will be all as God 
chooses for us.” 

She nestled down contentedly for some time in 
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Nester’s amis ; not sleeping, for her eyes were wide 
open. But after awhile she stirred again, and took 
bff her white cap, letting her hair loose about 
her face. It was soft brown hair, cut short, but 
curling naturally in small shining rings. 

, “ You shall cut some off,” she said ; “ I want to 
give them away. There are scissors on the table." 

She watched the curls drop off one by one upon 
the quilt, and twisted them round her fingers. 

“ Such a fanny thing!” she said, looking up with 
shining eyes; “ I was just thinking how my father 
would like one of diem. There’s one for my 
mother, and one for Mr. Bramwell, and one for 
you ; only three little curls to give away i Some of 
the girls have uncles and aunts and grandfathers, 
as well as their owh father and mother, and brothers 
and sisters. How I should have liked to have them 
all; and how I would have loved them 1 Are you 
any relation to me, Hester?” 

“ N ot exactly, my darling," she said. 

“ Did you love my father when you knew him ? ” 

“When I was as old as you, I loved him very 
much,” answered Hester, with a faltering voice ; 
“ he used to read to me while I sat on his knee.” 

“But he never nursed me on. his knee!” cried 
the child, with a sudden passion of tears, “lie 
never saw me, and we never knew one another.” 

She wept bitterly for some tithe, leaning against 
Hester, who. soothed her with fond words and 
caresses, until'afee grew calm again, and laydown 
upon the jiil W exhausted, with her face as white as 
the cover uppti which it rested. 

“ Tell me what he was like, While 1 lie quiet,” she 
whispered, almost inaudifclly. : 

“He was tab- and very handsome,” said Hester. 

“ Very handsome,” repeated his little daughter, 
with lips that could scarcely speak. 

“And he had a very pleasant voice.” 

“ A very ple&Sant voice,” echoed the* child, 

“Oh, my darling!” cried Hester, “I cannot tell 
you any more. Be quiet now. You will hurt your¬ 
self by talking.” . ■ 

“ The doctor told me ,f Wasn’t to talk at all,” she 
said ; “ but I can’t help talking to you. 1 like to 
hear your voice speaking. You shall read to me, if 
you please.” 

Hester read to her in soft low tones for some 
time, until she fell asleep, holding her hand fast. 
By-and-hy there came in the lady of the house, a 
tall, gaunt, weary-looking Woman, with all the airs 
and affectations of a mistress of a cheap boarding- 
school. She acknowledged Hester’s presence by 
a stiff curtesy, and stood at the foot of the bed re¬ 
garding the child with an air of cold anxiety. 

“ What do you think of her ? ” she asked. 

“ I think she will never get well,” whispered 
Hester, with tears in her eyes. 

“ Dear, dear ! But that is very trying,” she re¬ 
plied, “ especially in a school. The parents might 


think it was measles or small-pox. She must be 
taken away at once.” 

“ I will speak to Mr. Bramwell about it,” said 
Hester. “ To-night I shall go to his chapel, and 
then I shall see him. She shall be removed to¬ 
morrow, if possible.” 

“ I 3 there no immediate danger?” she asked. 

“ I should think not,” answered Hester; “ but the 
doctor will tell you when he comes.” 

When he came, the doctor, a young medical as¬ 
sistant to an older man, gave it as his opinion that 
the child might rally and live through the summer, 
but would certainly “ be cut off” at tire approach of 
winter. Hester stayed beside her all day, and only 
in the evening left her in order to go to Carl’s 
chapel, which was about two miles away. As she 
stooped over to kiss her, the little Hester put her 
arm feebly round her neck, and looked up beseech¬ 
ingly into her eyes. 

“You will not be away long?” she murmured ; 
you are sure to come back ? ” 

“ 1 am sure to come back very soon,” she said ; 
“and perhaps I shall bring Mr. Bramwell back with 
me. You are fond of him ? ” 

“ Oh, very fond,” whispered the child. 

CHAPTER THE THIRTY-SECOND. 

THEN AN11 NOW. 

ALL the day, after Hester’s departure, John Morlcy 
suffered under an access of morbid and despairing 
thoughts. The stillness of his home was more pro¬ 
found than ever, now that he had lost the soft 
footstep of his daughter moving about his room, 
and her low caressing voice speaking to him from 
time to time. Lawson entered the room once, 
after knocking loudly at the door and receiving no 
answer. He found his master lying half across his 
desk, so absorbed in reverie as to be unconscious 
of his presence, until he touched him on the shoul¬ 
der. Then he lifted up his face, greyer and more 
haggard than ever, with eyes burning more deeply 
in their sockets, white his hand trembled as if with 
palsy- It was the last interruption but one which 
broke in upon his.tnelancholy memories. 

This other interruption was the entrance of the 
young maid-servant, who, with a tearful face, came 
to tell her master that a brother of hers was coming 
home to pay his last visit there, before emigrating 
to America. If he could only spare her till Monday 
evening, Lawson’s mother had promised to look 
after the house and wait upon him. John Morlcy 
said “ Go,” almost impatiently. It signified nothing to 
him who discharged the small services he required. 

Madame Lawson had promised Hester to go 
about nine o’clock, or a little later, after her son’s 
comfort had been provided ibr, and stay all night 
and the next day in John Morley’s house. The 
girl wanted to leave at four; and it seemed but a 
small thing to her to ask the poor woman her 
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mistress gave a shelter to, t6 fiH ap the space between 
her departure and the arrival of Madame Lawson. 
She asked Rose boldly; and site seized the chance 
with the passionate eagerness of one who has long 
waited for the moment when they can do some¬ 
thing, anything, for their beloved. She would have 
waited upon John Morley— upon this white^eaded, 
poverty-stricken, deserted husband, on bended 
knees, with deep abasement and trembling de¬ 
votion. But all her duties would be to prepare his 
tea and summon him to it, keeping herself unseen. 

She stoic up-statrs with a noiseless step'into his 
chamber, and arranged the bed again, which had 
been left roughly and hastily made by the servant, 
making it as soft and full of comfort as tender 
hands could make it. Then she looked out the 
clothes he would need for the Sunday, lingering 
over her work with a frightened ecstacy. 

When the hour for lea came, she set the tray and 
his chair near the fire, in a room adjoining his 
sitting-room, and put his slippers on the hearth. 
Would he need anything she had not placed upon 
the table, and ring for her, so giving her some chance 
of heai ing his voice and looking furtively into his 
face? Whether she dreaded or hoped for this most, 
she could not tell, while she stood at the kitchen 
door, with her hands pressed against her heart, as 
she listened to his movements about the other 
room. But he did not ring ; and, after a brief 
meal-time, she heard him go back to his own 
sitting-room. He remained there till seven o’clock, 
when he went out to attend meeting at the chapel. 

She was alone in her own house now, quite alone. 
She could venture into John Morley’s desolate 
parlour, which she had seen so often from without. 
How well she remembered the old days passed in 
it! Here was the carpet she had chosen herself, 
faded and threadbare, with one long, narrow, bare 
strip, which his feet had worn in his restless pacings 
to and fro. The scarlet baize she hacl nailed* with 
brass nails along the edge of the bookshelves, #n 
order to brighten up the ding}' rows of books, was 
a deep dull red now, and the nails no longer 
glistened in the fire-light. She began to wonder 
how the room overhead would look—her room, 
which she had locked up herself, and the key of 
which was still safe in her keeping. She knew 
herself to be absolutely alone, with no fear of 
interruption for another hour to come. Lingering 
for a few minutes in a tremor of nervous hesita¬ 
tion, she could not succeed in shaking, off the 
feverish desire to see it once again, during this 
absence of Hester, which made it possible to do so. 
She flew back to her refuge, and sought the key at 
the bottom of the box which held her scanty pos¬ 
sessions. It had accompanied her in all her 
wanderings—this key which she had turned upon 
the Paradise she despised, and could never more 
re-enter. She hastened with it—for her time was 
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not long—up the staircase again, whfth she had iso 
often trodden with a light step and lighter' heart; 
past Hester’s little room, so severe^ -so simple, so 
bare of all the common luxuries ©f girlhood ; past 
her husband’s chamber. Beyond 3tobd the door 
which no hand had opened since she' herself had 
dosed it. The key was not rusty, bat the lock wa*, 
and it grated harshly, and the hinges creaked as 
she pushed open the door. Then she stood inside. 

Just as she had left it! She had remembered to 
bring a candle with her, though it was still daylight 
in the other rooms, and its faint light was -Insuf¬ 
ficient to make manifest all the ravages of rime. 
1 here were the books she had been reading after 
her fitfpl fashion, stili scattered on the table, with 
a man’s glove lying among them. She recollected 
it in an instant % it was one of Robert Waldron's. 
There was her fanciful little couch of blue damask 
drawn up to the fireside, and the chair beside it 
where he had been sitting, and Hester’s low hassock 
between her seat and his. The piano was still 
open, and a yellow page of music—no doubt some 
song she had been singing to him—was resting 
upon the stand. A grey dust and tarnish had 
fallen upon all; but she scarcely saw it. It seemed 
to her as if it could only have been yesterday— 
last night—when she locked it up, and she had 
been passing through some horrible dream. This 
sharp martyrdom of repentance was no more than 
a trick of her forewarning conscience. The utter 
stillness and solitariness of the house was but an 
accident of the passing hour. Pester must be 
asleep in her little bed, and, her husband would 
come in soon from chapel. When she saw Robert 
again, she would bid him come near her no more. 

Rose stood in the middle of the room, gazing 
vacantly about her. It seemed as if after a mighty 
tempest, after a strong flood of great troubles and 
sins, which had tossed her feeble soul from billow 
to billow, she .had been brought suddenly home 
again to the haven where she could cast anchor in 
still smooth water. She had been very happy to¬ 
day. She felt like a child whose face is hidden in 
the close embrace of its mother, and who sees no 
longer the terrors which have driven it to that 
refuge. She was vaguely, childishly happy again 
for a moment. Everything evil was drawing near 
to an end. The night was almost past, and the 
day was at hand. Even, here, the place which 
should have upbraided her most loudly, she saw 
sadness, indeed, but not hopelessness. Her sins, 
which were many, had been pardoned. 

She crossed the room slowly to the piano, and 
stooped down to look at the music-sheet on it. It 
was no song, but a chant—“ I will arise and go to 
my Father.” She remembered now that it was to 
her husband, not to Robert Waldron, she had sung 
it; and he had stood beside her, his hand resting 
upon her shoulder, and his voice, a low, weak, yet 
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SfMget voice, joining with hers. Was it not a token 
for good, finding this sacred chant still open ? Then 
she had known nothing about going to the Father. 
Now she had arisen, with all her sins and unfaith¬ 
fulness, and gone to Him, and he had seen her afar 
off, and had received her gladly. Would it not be 
the same with her husband? She sat down and 
ran her fingers absently along the discoloured keys. 
The jarring, jingling tones, which had lost all har¬ 
mony, brought her back sharply to the full reality 
of her position. She could dream no more. The 
small mirror, which she had had set over the piano, 
reflected from its dulled surface a faded, stricken, 
withered face, instead of the bright, laughing ‘fea¬ 
tures of the young proud mistress of a new home. 
She was Rose Morley, the guilty wife of a dis¬ 
honoured husband. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY-THIRD. 

A TERRIBLE NIGHT. 

John Morlev went up to the chapel, and after 
waiting there some time, and finding no other 
member cf the small church was coming, he went 
back directly to his house. All day he had been 
the prey of vehement agitation, and the approach¬ 
ing return of night did not tend to allay it. He let 
himself into his lonely dwelling, and stood upon 
the threshold for a minute with the door half open 
in his hand, listening for some sound to break the 
stillness of his home. A craven fear of being quite 
Rlone was at work within him for the first time in 
his life; his flesh crept and his nerves tingled. But 
he had no resource, there was no means of escaping 
from this new and panic dread. He closed the door 
and went on, stopping to change his boots for the 
slippers he found put ready for him. He entered 
his own parlour and lit his lamp; but this attack 
upon his nervous system continued to gather 
strength. His hands trembled until he could not 
turn over the leaves of his book. . A vague, inde¬ 
scribable impression was produced upon his mind 
by something in the aspect of his room, that his 
lost wife had been there a few minutes ago—had 
but just quitted it. He fancied more keenly than 
ever that he could almost see her and hear her. An 
agony of mingled despair and tenderness shook his 
soul to the centre. It might have been but a day 
or two since Rose had forsaken him ; it might have 
been the very night when he had aroused his little 
girl from her sleep, telling her it was better to die 
than to live. There was something unutterably 
mournful in this strong, unwitnessed anguish, which 
mastered John Morley, and brought the past before 
him a hundred-fold more vivid than the present. 

Upon this paroxysm of his soul, which just now 
was bearing him rapidly to the verge of insanity, 
there fell suddenly the shrill, false jangle of the 
piano in the room overhead. He lifted himself 
up, und hearkened with a ghastly face. The dis¬ 


cord ran through his. fevered brain once, and then 
ceased; the house was plunged again into the 
dreariness of an unbroken silence. 

He held his breath and listened for some minutes, 
his heart failing him for fear of he knew not what. 
He believed that Carl had summoned Hester to the 
death-bed of Rose. Could it be, could it possibly 
be, that in the supreme hour and article of death 
she was having permission to return once more, in 
ghostly presence, to her abandoned home ? His 
wrath against, her, and his tenderness for her, rose 
again to their highest pitch. If her apparition only 
stood before him, the mere spectral shade of his 
guilty wife, he would hurl against it all the pent-up 
anger of these many years, or lavish upon it the 
treasure of his unexhausted love. Was there any 
other sound to be heard, or was it his fancy that 
now a stealthy step, scarcely louder than the pass¬ 
ing of a breath of wind through the hous’e, was 
creeping across the floor overhead ? The moisture 
stood in large drops upon his forehead, and his 
face grew set and pallid as the face of a corpse. 
He tried to speak aloud, if only to dispel the 
awful stillness about him, but his throat was dry 
and his tongue parched. At length there came to 
his ears a shrill cry and a smothered sob—a 
strange, terrible, inexplicable sound, which made 
him deaf for a minute or two to every other noise. 
When that ringing in his brain was over, and his 
dimmed sight grew clear again, he laid a stern hold 
upon his fleeting courage, and with slow steps as¬ 
cended to the floor above. 

His own chamber was the first upon the landing, 
and he had scarcely ever been beyond it. He 
passed Hester’s open door and glanced round the 
room, but there was no sound or sight of horror 
there. Farther on, a fringe of light glimmered in 
the dusk from under the door of the locked-up 
drawing-room. His footsteps faltered and were 
arrested for an instant. A light there ! What then 
cpuld there be within that room? His failing and 
reluctant feet carried him to the very door-side. 
The catch of the lock had slipped, and the feeblest 
effort of nis hand would suffice to push the door 
open; but he could not move. Superstition 
swooped down upon him with all the might of its 
most ghastly terrors, and he had no strength to 
contend with it. At last he lashed himself up into 
a fury, a storm of ruthless anger against Rose. If 
he and she were both dead, and had met at length 
in the mysterious land of spirits* he would even 
there denounce her for the woes she had made him 
suffer. 

He pushed the door with his hand, and looked 
in. The one candle burning upon the table left 
the corners of the room in obscurity, but there fell 
enough light upon the piano to discover to him the 
form of some woman, slight and slender like her, 
with a pale grey shawl wrapped about her, leaning 
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forward, or rather tying against the piano before 
which she sat The attitude was utterly helpless 
and inanimate, as if she had fallen forward faint¬ 
ing. Her long fair hair had dropped down about 
her* shoulders. He held himself back, quivering 
with passion, and gazing at her with steadfast and 
flaming eyes. It was indeed Rose, whether in the 
body or out of the body, he could not tell; it was 
his wife, whom he had loved so fondly, and whom 
he had loved more, he knew it now, since she left 
him, than while she was still with him.' 

He raised his hand to his burning head, and 
pressed it across his eyes, but the apparition re¬ 
mained there in its attitude of motionless despair. 
Once he thought it moved, but it was only the 
flicker of the candle in the draught from the open 
door which set the shadows about her fluttering. 
He heard in the distant part of the house, where 
the workrooms were, the shutting of some door, 
and the turning of a lock, and he knew it was 
Lawson going away from his work. He was late 
to-night, he thought; turning the words over and 
over again in his mind, as if glad to get some 
common every-day idea into his brain. The candle 
was burning low, and would not last many minutes 
longer. In a short time he would be alone in the 
darkness with this awful and speechless form. He 
must needs speak; he must enter; he must per¬ 
haps touch this strange shadow. With a sudden 
shrill cry of a man’s most terrible anguish, which 
awoke hollow echoes through the empty house, 
John Motley cast himself into the gloomy room 
before him. 

Ten minutes later he came out again, with a face 
from whose veins all the blood seemed to have 
gone, but with a stain of deep crimson upon the 
palms of his hands, at which he looked again and 
again with eyes of horror. He went hesitatingly 
down-stairs into his own parlour, and opened his 
desk, and a drawer within it where he kept his 
money. He took out a roll of notes, and spread 
them before him with an air of bewilderment, rest¬ 
ing his forehead upon his hand, which stained his 
white hair with clammy dots of blood. He sat 
there a few minutes only, but he fancied these were 
hours ; and the soft pure grey of the evening sky, 
with a few rosy clouds floating over it, he took for 
the dawn of the 'morning. He roused himself, 
shuddering, and lifting his bloodshot and heavy 
eyes<o the dying light in the heavens, he muttered 
aloud in the silent room, “ I must flee to Hester.” 

He went up-stairs to put together a few clothes in 
a portmanteau, with a confused notion of preparing 
fbr a journey. Then he caught sight of his blood¬ 
stained hair in the glass, and shivered and moaned 
like a frightened child. He washed it, and his 
hands again and again, as if he could see the stain 
long after it had been washed away. After this he 
took up his portmanteau, and left the house un- 
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locked and empty; strode quickly op the street, 
past the chapel, under the trees, and along the 
lanes which had invited him in vain only yesterday. 
He walked all night swiftly, with perplexed and 
wandering thoughts ; and when the dawn cajse, fee 
inquired of the first person he met where the nearest 
station was, and there he took the earliest train Sat 
London. . . 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY-FOURTH. 

BESIDE HIMSELF. 

A little after six o’clock on Sunday evening, 
Hester entered the porch of Carl’s chapel. Already 
the fashionably dressed congregation were begin¬ 
ning to arrive, and she heard his praises spoken as 
she waited fo be put into a seat. She was at last 
conducted to an obscure place in one of the 
galleries, where, though she could see the pulpit 
well, it was not probable that Carl could recognise 
her face amongst the number surrounding him. 
Hester was content, however ; she would hear him 
again, and when the service was over she would 
go to speak to him in the vestry about the little 
Hester. 

Carl appeared at the appointed minute, and she 
trembled nervously as he glanced around the 
crowded chapel. Then followed an hour of intense 
happiness—that of a woman whose most devout 
worship is led by the being she loves the most 
Hester’s whole soul was in that brief fleeting sea¬ 
son of worship : an interval so short, that when the 
mass of people rose to go away she looked about 
her in amazement. Carl seemed to have caught 
her eye then, for he stood a moment before leaving 
the pulpit, gazing towards her. It was some time 
before she could get down the crowded staircase, 
and when she did so the chapel-keeper told her the 
best way to get to the minister’s vestry was to go 
round on the outside of the building. She passed 
on with the throng, but just as she was about to 
turn the corner of the chapel she felt her hand 
suddenly seized, and herself drawn rapidly down 
towards the street. It was her father, who had 
taken hold of her, and was hurrying her towards a 
cab which was waiting at a little distance. But 
what could bring her father there ? What terrible 
calamity could have driven him so fer adrift from 
his fixed habits ? Had Rose persisted in discover¬ 
ing herself to him? and had some catastrophe been 
the result? He did not speak to her, and when 
she spoke he appeared deaf to her voice. He sank 
down into a corner of the cab, oovering his face with 
his hands. Once he looked up, and there was a 
gleam of light, not quite sane, in his sunken eyes. 

“What is the matter,father?” she ventured to 
ask. 

“Not yeti” he cried, shrinking back again; 
*‘ not yet, Hester ! I am not quite ready yet." 

They drove rapidly to some station; and he sent 
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her oh to the platform while he bought the tickets. 
A, train was on the point of starting, and he hurried 
her into a carriage. It never occurred to her to 
suppose that they were going anywhere but back 
to Little Aston j and, by the speed at which they 
travelled, she judged that they would be soon half¬ 
way there. This was as they passed somewhat 
slowly through a station (for they stopped at none),' 
and she saw by the clock there that it was after 
eleven. She wondered hpw little Hester would 
bear the disappointment of not seeing her again; 
and the tears she could not keep back, and which 
she would not wipe away lest her father should see 
them, stole down her checks. 

Presently the train slackened speed, and in a few 
minutes came to a standstill. There was no 
station near, and it was as dark as it ever is 
during the early nights of June. 

“ What can be the matter ?” she exclaimed to 
herself involuntarily. Their fellow-passengers were 
collecting together their cloaks and parcels, and 
preparing to leave the carriage. The gentleman 
who was next to her caught her half-audible ex¬ 
clamation. 

"There is nothing the matter,” he answered 
pleasantly ; “ the train runs alongside the vessels, 
and we have nothing to do but embark imme¬ 
diately. Your luggage will be quite safe.” 


“This young lady is my daughter,” said John 
Morley hurriedly, “and I will take care of 
her.” 

Hester looked out and saw an utterly inexplic¬ 
able and unfamiliar scene. There lay just before 
her the black outlines of a steamer, and beyond 
them a dark tossing plain, with a faint suggestion 
of light upon it, as if it had not yet quite lost the 
lustre of the sunset. A confusion of strange cries 
and voices surrounded her, amidst which she heard 
her father whisper, “ For God’s sake be silent, 
and follow me.” 

Almost before she could recover from her amaze¬ 
ment, she found herself on the .deck of [one of the 
steamers, which soon began to move slowly away 
from the pier. 

The other passengers had hurried down into the 
cabin to secure berths for the night; and the deck 
was deserted by all except the captain and his 
crew, who were busy in getting 'safely out of 
port. 

John Morley led his daughter to a seat removed 
from every danger of being overheard, and sat 
down close beside her, shivering with excitement 
as much as from the chilly air of the sea. 

“ Hester,” he whispered in a hollow and tremu¬ 
lous voiee, “ 1 am fleeing to a city of refuge.” 

END OF CHAPTER THE THIRTY-FOURTH 



SIGHT VERSUS SOUND. 

IN TWO TARTS-PART THK SECOND. 


ONE of the -pupils here have 
been Under instruction more 
than two years, the school it¬ 
self having onlybeen openedin 
July of last year; and we must 
not therefore expect to find 
anything like perfection either 
in articulation or lip-reading. But though 
we do not find the children prepared to 
converse fluently on Shakespeare and the 
musical glasses as yet, they appear to 
understand nearly everything which is 
said to them, either by their teachers or 
visitors, \f they are deliberately addressed, for 
instance, Mr. Van Praagh desired one of the boys, 
who has been under tuition only a year and a half, 
and who is quite deaf, to fetch him a glass of 
water. He immediately brought what was asked 
for, and then placed the glass on the mantel-shelf 
without any hesitation, on being told to do so, 
1 he rapidity of progress depends, of course, very 
much upon the capability of the child, both with 
regard to hearing and general intelligence. Some 
are totally deaf, whilst others arc just capable of 


perceiving sound, although not sufficiently so to 
understand what is said, or to leam to speak in the 
ordinary way. Still, even a very slight degree of 
sensitiveness is an assistance to the teacher, espe¬ 
cially in his efforts to make the pupil speak 
smoothly and harmoniously. But, apart from this, 
there are the same differences of mental activity 
in deaf mutes as in other children, some being 
more than ordinarily quick, whilst others are quite 
the reverse. Seven or eight years is not considered 
too long a period for tuition in ordinary cases, and 
this is the time required, reckoning from the age of 
seven years, in order to fairly qualify a deaf mute 
to enter upon the practical business of life. 

During these years the child is n it only specially 
trained in speaking, etc., but is taught arithmetic, 
geography, history, drawing, composition, and, in 
the case of girls, needlework. Above all, thinking 
is cultivated, nothing being taught simply by rote. 
Thus, as I enter the schoolroom, one class has 
just had a preliminary lesson in geography, by 
drawing on the blackboard a plan of the school¬ 
room, with the Various articles of furniture in their 
proper places ; and they are following this up by 
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drawing on their slates similar plans of their own 
rooms, at home. I look at one boy's—a very credit¬ 
able performance—and, seeing a small bed by the 
side of a large one, ask if it is his own. He shakes 
his heafl, and says, “ Baby’s,” quite distinctly. In 
this way they are led on to the geography of the 
neighbourhood, then of the whole, of London, then 
England, Eujope, and finally of the wiorkL They 
arc not taught that Paiy^ Is the capital of France 
without knowing what either . Paris or France 
means. 

Let us now observe how the foundation of speech 
is laid; and.here indeed, if ever,-is the truth of 
the Ficnch proverb as to the importance of the 
first step manifested. Of course, the first thing is 
to get the child to make sounds consciously at all ; 
but this is not practically found a serious difficulty, 
as all deaf children are in the habit of uttering 
sounds of a semi-articulate nature, and they soon 
learn, when their attention is directed to the matter, 
to recognise the peculiar sensation attendant on 
articulation, and even, it is said, to distinguish 
whether a person addressing them is really speaking 
or only moving his lips. I can confirm this to some 
extent, for I noticed two of the childreh whispering 
(one might almost call it) to each other across 
the table—that is to say, communicating wjjj^Hicir 
lips, but silently. If, as sometimes hajj^p'the 
pupil does not speak loudly enou^^pHpeachfl' 
directs liis attention to the forciblyMpni^ in whi|$i 
he himself speaks, at the same tin^£pifessing on the 
walls of Ihe child’s chest with Ills* hand, so as to 
increase the power of the voice. If the contrary 
fault is observed, too loud and harsh a sound being 
produced, the teacher grasps the child’s hand, and, 
lowering it as he lowers bis own voice, encourages 
him to imitate him. Accent, or the quantity of 
syllables, is taught in the same way at a somewhaL 
later stage. 

The simple vowel sounds, ah, oo, o, and e, are 
first taught, and when these are readily imitated 
from the lips of the teacher, the easier consonants 
follow. 

Infants learn to sa y pa, tna , in, first, and in like 
manner the deaf mute finds it easier to pronounce 
f, b, d, f, or m, than l, r, g, k, or y. Here is 
a little boy five years old, who has only been at 
school a fortnight, who can already say papa- very 
fairly, and also the simple vowels. Afterwards 
come the compound vowels, #, oi, oh, which arc 
more difficult; but in each case the pupil is made 
to imitate, as closely as possible, the movements of 
the lips, tongue, and larynx of the teacher, who also 
assists him by placing the organs in proper position, 
closing or dilating the nostrils, etc., as occasion 
may require, 

P is produced by puffing out the* cheeks fully 
with the lips quite closed and then suddenly open¬ 
ing them; /, by pressing the upper teeth upon 


the lower lip y t, by placing theiip of the tongue 
against the upper teeth and suddenly withdraw¬ 
ing it, { . • 

It is not necessary to give in dethik op rather 
attempt, a description of the various; movements 
necessary to the production of the English alpha¬ 
bet but if the reader will amuse himself by. trying 
to do so, especially to discover the particular move¬ 
ment which determines the difference between / and 
d,f and v, s and z, p and b, ch and j, he will, I 
think, be duly impressed with the fact that in these 
earlier stages of instruction considerable anatomical 
skill, practical experience, and above all immense 
patience, are eminently requisite for a successful 
result. 

It thus happens that, contrary to the usual prac¬ 
tice, the director, or head master, devotes his 
attention chiefly to the junior scholars, since the 
farther they advance, the less do they need his 
special assistance. 

Long before the whole alphabet is mastered, its 
more elementary sounds are combined to form 
simple words of one syllable, commencing with 
such as begin or end only with a consonant, then 
proceeding to those which both begin and end with 
a consonant, and then advancing to monosyllables 
beginning, ending, or both, with double or treble 
consonants, such as straw, horse, etc. Afterwards 
come polysyllables and sentences. Each of these 
steps, though apparently trifling, in reality involves 
a considerable effort, and great care is required to 
insure correct pronunciation; in particular - to pre¬ 
vent the introduction of vowel sounds between two 
or more consonants coming together, and after a 
final one. 

Having thus briefly traced the order in which 
articulatron is acquired, we roust now go back and 
see how, contemporaneously with this process, a 
meaning is attached to every sound; for, without 
this, the most accurate speech would be a mere 
parrot-like performance, totally useless for any 
practical purpose. 

As soon as a word is properly pronounced, the 
teacher wntes it on the blackboard, and teaches 
the child to do the same, at the same time showing 
him the object represented, or a picture of it. Thus, 
having learned to speak it from watching his 
teacher’s lips, he associates in his mind, first, the 
word uttered either by another or by himself; 
secondly, the word written ; and, thirdly, the object 
represented. 

This association is never allowed to fade from the 
mind, the question, “ What is it ?" being constantly 
interposed in the course of the speaking lesson, 
when the child indicates by some appiopriate 
gesture his understanding of the word. Natural 
signs are constantly used in this way (such as 
encircling one finger with another to describe a 
ring, placing the two hands together to indicate a 
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muff, and so on) to rivet the connection between 
words and ideas, though arbitrary signs, such as 
the finger alphabet, are rigidly excluded. Thus, 
even the ordinary names of the letters are not 
taught, simply because they would be useless; it 
would only confuse the pupil to teach him see, ay , 
tee—cat; and therefore spelling is conducted 
strictly on the phonetic principle. Special letters, 
however, such as those employed by Mr. Pitman, 
are avoided, their places being supplied by accents, 
etc., which may be discontinued when no longer 
required. ' 

For instance, silent letters, such as b in doubt, 
j>h in right, have a special mark placed over 
them when the word is first written, but the pupil 
soon learns to dispense with it, not only in the same 
word, but itl similar combinations. 

It will be seen that ho attempt is made to save 
time and trouble at the outset by teaching the 
deaf mute anything which, though useful to him 
when surrounded by those in the secret, would not 
fit him for ordinary life. ■ Thus, for instance, a 
great deal might be. said in favour of teaching 
these poor children a simple system of shorthand, 
by means of which they could communicate with 
each other in writing as quickly and certainly, 
perhaps more so, than by speech; but stenography 
being an art not generally known, they would be 
still left helpless when they came in contact with 
the outer worfd.. 

One or two questions may naturally suggest 
themselves—as, for instance, how a deaf person 
can distinguish sounds which are formed wholly or 
partially m the throat; ‘and whether the pupils do 
not, after leaving the school, lose their power of 
speech, not having a teacher to correct their 
mistakes, and keep them, as it were, up to the 
mark. 


With regard to the first point, no doubt there 
would be a difficulty in distinguishing certain 
words from each other, such as bad and pad, den 
and ten, if they stood alone, but in ordinary con* 
versation the sense supplies the proper word, in 
the same way as k does to -to ordinary person 
when listening to an indistinct speaker, or deci¬ 
phering a badly-written MS. As to the latter 
point, if the pupils left school before attaining 
proficiency, and when they could neither under¬ 
stand ordinary speech nor make themselves easily 
understood, there would doubtless be the danger 
suggested; but before the eight years’ course is 
finished, the connection is as indissolubly fixed 
between thoughts and words—spoken as well as 
written—in the case of deaf mutes as of ordinary 
persons ; and this result is attained all the more 
readily from their constantly mixing in daily inter¬ 
course with the world at large. 

Of course, one cannot speak positively on this 
point as yet from experience in England, but M r. 
Van Praagh assures mq it is the case in Holland, 
and it was proved to be so at the two meetings 
referred to at the beginning of this paper, by 
the readiness with which Mr. Polano (a Dutch 
gentleman, totally deaf from his birth) con¬ 
versed ^with several strangers, even in a foreign 
language 

Lastly* its probability may be inferred from the 
fact spoken to by ,the parents of the children, 
that speaking soon comes so natural to them that 
they even talk, or repeat their lessons, in their 
sleep. 

I will only add that those desirous of seeing for 
themselves what I have feebly attempted" to de¬ 
scribe, may do so on any Wednesday afternoon, at 
three o’clock, when a public lesson is given. 

Theodore R. Wright. 



TOKENS. 


HE ARD a blackbird.at the close of day 
Trill rout its song against the amber 
, west; ■ . 

I said, “ Oh, bird, my love is far away ! 
Tell bet my thought, and I shall be at 
rest!” . 

The mellow-throated singer left its 
bough. 

And flew away amidst the twilight’s fall; 

And as l thought of young love’s burning vow, 

I wondered if that bird would tell her all. 

I plucked a red rose from its parent tree; 

1 threw it in the stream that flowed along, 

And said, “ Sweet rose, oh, take a smile from me, 
To where the blackbird speedeth with its song ! ” 


I watched r tYake its way far down the stream, 

With perfumed thoughts tp her so young and 
fair; 

And wondered oft if e’er its. crimson gleam 
Would miugle with her locks of golden hair. 


I dreamed I heard her voice, so low and swefct, 

Sing those grand songs that all the spirit fill. 

I knelt and lowly worshipped at her feet: 

I woke and found my loved one singing still. 

And then I knew the blackbird, in its song, 

Had told her all the love my soul had sent; 

And that the red rose had been borne along, 

And found her ere its fragrance yet was spent. 

Alexander Lamont. 
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FIAMMINA’S GARDEN. 




HERE were roses, seven and eight, 
In Fiammina’s garden. 


And no one kept the gate, 


And never heat might harden 
The soil, nor sun might spoil the green. 
Because there was so thick a screen 
Round Fiammina’s garden. 
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The roses through thick myrtles 
Looked up into the sky, 

Wherein were billing turtles 
With nightingales hard by : 

Love heard his mother’s darlings sing 
He laid the dart against his string 
Through heaven and earth that hurtles. 

Alas, for Fiaramina! 

She sat and sang her ditty 
Like careless enntadina, 

Whereof there conies the pity ! 


She careless carolled by the spring, 

And took no thought of dart or string, 
Sweet maiden Fiammina 1 

Love's arrow never glanccth, 

But hits whom be would hurt, 

And thus it often ebanceth 
Maids get not their desert, 

But weep and wring through weary days, 
While all their wailing speaks his praise, 
And his delight enhanceth. 

B. Montgomerie Ranking, 


A CAMPAIGN IN KABYLIA. 

THE NARRATIVE OF A CHASSEUR D’AFRIQUE. 
BY ERCKMANN-CI1ATRIAN. 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 

Whilst wc were forming in order of battle, our 
auxiliary columns of Kabyles had been collecting 
themselves into one body ; fojr already, for more 
than half an hour, the column to-our left, which was 
moving in the gravel beds, had crossed the river, 
and that on our right, which was keeping to the 
foot of the mountains,had descended into the valley ; 
so that instead of having them in our flanks as 
supporters, wc now had them in our rear. And all 
these fine men and brave allies, in their full while 
burnouses, their long beards, and their guns, stood 
quietly waiting on the bank, to see what we should 
do next. 

A few indeed had discharged their old muskets, 
for they knew that they could not carry half the dis¬ 
tance. 

This was not our business ; this was the concern 
of the Arab bureau. 

Lieutenant Cayatte did not seem to trouble him¬ 
self about them; he extended his company in 
skirmishing order—and in five minutes, six saddles,' 
in that fig-tree orchard, were emptied ; we learnt 
afterwards that two of the horsemen had died of 
their wgunds ; the rest, had-gained their line of 
retreat, tarrying off the wounded. 

Thus the fight commenced. 

And now bring the scene before your mind :— 

The first company mount and go off at a gallop; 
ihe Kabyles, concealed in the corn-fields, rise as 
fast as they can load, and fire upon them, rapidly 
retiring at the same time ; our men charge through 
the orchard and reach the top of the hill; wc, in 
the bottom, formed in readiness—impatient to be off 
--and behind us the officers of the Arab bureau, 
haranguing our auxiliaries to persuade them to pass 
the Sehaon, 

'I he horseman Ali, of the Arab bureau, kept pass¬ 
ing and vepassing the river, to show them that it 
was not deep ; but these brave men, looking all the 


while as solemn as patriarchs, pretended neither to 
see nor to hear him, when a ball hit his horse just 
in the middle of the forehead, and laid it dead in 
the stream. Then all at once our good friends, m 
the utmost excitement, uttered loud shouts, and 
threw themselves into the water, some to secure the 
bridle, others the saddle of the poor beast. 

All reached the bank in safety, and came to join 
our reserves. 

' During this time, the first company had got two- 
thirds of the way up the hill; and the firing was 
becoming more rapid. 

All at once wc saw, debouching in the rear of 
our first company on the right, a close column of 
Kabyles, with their broad green and yellow stan¬ 
dard displayed ; they were coming on, full speed, 
to cut off the retreat of our men. 

Lieutenant Arissy became aware of the danger in 
a moment. 

“ There is not a minuteto lose,” he cried -; “ draw 
swords ! forward ! charge !” 

And we darted off like a flash of lightning. In a 
very few moments wc were in the orchard. There 
we had to pass in single file down a narrow ravine, 
and we threw ourselves out in line in the corn, just 
in front of the Kabyles, who did not wait for us a 
moment, but beat a hasty retreat, 

Wc continued our charge up the first third of the 
I hill, near to three or four old buildings, where 
j a cactus hedge terminated, cutting the hill dia- 
| gonally. 

; “Now, the best shots, dismount!” cridd the 
' lieutenant. 

! In a moment I was out of the saddle, and I 
handed the bridle to the trumpeter Lecomte, and 
asked him for his chassepot. Then I threaded the 
■ narrow passage between the buildings, in which ran 
i a slender stream full of large stones, spotted with 
; great stains of blood; for it was by this way that 
i the Kabyles had carried off their wounded. 
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At the end of the narrow lane was a field of corn. 
I found close to me the brigadier Pdron, my 
orderly Cappcl, the old chasseurs Audqt and 
Rouverdier; we knelt on one knee, and began 
firing, , 

Two or three mounted chasseurs on the other 
side of the hedge behind us were also firing 
over the cactuses. Lieutenant Arissy, smiling, 
mounted on his little bay pony, was pointing 
for us with his sword, in which direction to fire. 

“ To the right of the field—-there are two slipping 
away. Attention ! ” 

But they were approaching in closer and closer 
order, creeping on the ground, when with a sudden 
start the lieutenant cries— 

“ Every man to horse ! Quick, quick ! t or wc 
shall be outflanked.” 

I cried to the skirmishers, “Let us cross the 
fence again ! ” 

But I had hardly reached the other side when 
all our men were in full retreat. The trumpeter 
Lccomte was on the point of galloping off with my 
horse in his hand. I angrily called him back, lie 
threw the bridle to me, and spurred away in great 
haste. 

I could hear the Kabyles running and calling to 
each other. My horse, seeing the others gone, be¬ 
came dangerously impatient to be gone .too. 1 
wanted to mount, but as the ground was on a 
slope, and the right side for getting on was down 
the incline beneath, 1 was unable to reach the 
stirrup; my saddle was turning round, my horse 
1 earing to be gone. 

The Kabyles were coming closer.* 

At last I got to the other, the wrong side. I 
pulled the saddle round, and with my rifle strap 
round my throat, and my sword between my legs, 1 
contrived to get into the saddle. 

It was time indeed. 

I loosed the reins and the horse sprang off like 
lightning. The Kabyles, only twenty paces dis¬ 
tant, had thought to take me alive ; they might 
have shot me a hundred times ; their cruelty and 
hatred had saved my life. 

My horse, keeping the others in sight, darted 
down the hill, m the midst of balls flying like hail. 
1 thus went on about a thousand yards, and then 
reached the brink of an immense declivity, at the 
foot of which stretched an arid plain ; a narrow 
stream of water, slightly embanked, was winding 
aloftg it; and behind the stream, amongst the 
tamarisks, our chasseurs of the first and second 
companies, deployed in skirmishing order, were 
kneeling ready to fire. 

On arriving at the edge of the declvity, I saw 
Brigadier Feron, lying under his horse, unable to 
extricate his leg. I cried to him— 

“ P£ron, fly ! the Kabyles arc after us!” 

Then making a great effort, he drew out his leg; 
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but his scabbard was also .caught under the horse, 
and it was impossible to pull it out I said to him— 

“ Take off your sword-belt, and, leave your scab¬ 
bard behind.” 

He did so, and then descended the hill on all- 
fours, holding his, gun in one hand and his sword- 
blade in the other. 

We had not reached the bottom of the hill when 
the Kabyles were already at the top. Fortunately 
our chasseurs in ambush gave these first arrivals a 
warm reception, which enabled us to join the de¬ 
tachment 

As soon as we had arrived in the midst of our 
friends, 1 was glad to be able to dismount, to put 
my saddle right, and restore order in my equip¬ 
ment. Lieutenant Arissy, glad to see me again, 
came to shake hands with me. 

At once we went again .to present a new front in 
the dried-up bed of the river, and there we learnt 
with regret that the old chasseur Audot, as well as 
Rouverdier, had disappeared from our company. 
The chasseur Joseph, of the second company, had 
a ball in his thigh. 

Pdron took possession of Rouvcrdieris horse, 
which had joined us. 

The Kabyles made as if they would have fol¬ 
lowed us. The black horseman, to lure them on, 
came down even to the foot of the hill, bravely dis¬ 
charged his rifle at us, and then calmly retreated 
with a slow step, till he reached his own men. The 
balls hailed round him, raising the dust, but we 
could not touch him. 

He was a splendid soldier. No one said it, but 
it was felt all the same. 

All the time of the firing our chasseurs were 
asking each other for cartridges ; and then it was 
discovered to our dismay that there remained for 
the whole detachment only three packets. 

Not a very pleasant prospect, at a distance of 
seven miles from Tiri-Ouzou 1 

If the Kabyles would but have shown themselves 
in the plain, we might have charged them sword in 
hand ; but they kept to the higher ground. 

We therefore recrossed the river, and again met 
our valuable auxiliaries, who had been so well 
supplied with cartridges. Their inward satisfac¬ 
tion was manifest in their countenances} fortunately 
they had no suspicion of our want of ammunition, 
or I have no doubt they would have attacked us 
without further loss of .time. 

All that was left for us to do was to return to 
Si-kou-Medour, which we therefore chd, and in a 
couple of hours we were again at our starting-point; 
die horses, unbridled and unloaded, were quietly 
eating their rations of oats in the same spot where 
we had bivouacked in the morning; the men were' 
cooking their soup, and six hundred yards in ad¬ 
vance, in the direction of the enemy, stood one of 
our chasseurs.on vedette. 
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We spent the night on the same spot. 1 owards 
evening, at sunset, came a mule with a load of 
cartridges, sent to us by the commandant of the 
district, Leblanc. A strong guard was set around 
us, for the enemy could not be far off; no doubt 
they would follow us. And all that night, thinking 
of my comrades who were lying dcaif behind the 
cactus hedge, I fancied 1 heard the jackals yelling 
to each other more loudly than the night before. 1 
remarked upon it to old Abd-el-Kader, who replied 
that it was the rallying-cry of the Kabyles. 

How many sad thoughts passed then through 
my mind, reflecting that but for an instant of time, 
1 should have been consigned to the fate of the 
brave Rouverdier and of old Audot. I wondered 
how they had been taken; no doubt Audot had 
fallen dead in the corn-field, where 1 last saw him. 
Rouverdier had run to the end of the fence, hoping 
to escape by the old buildings, where the Kabyles 
were lying in wait for him. My thoughts were 
none of the brightest. 

At last daylight came and the guard was relieved. 
Our rascally auxiliaries, the Kabyles, who had not 
quite left us yet, came in the midst of us. There 
was a talk of reinforcements from Tizi-Ouzou, of 
ebasseurs-h-pied, of artillerymen, and so on ; and a 
spahi even asserted that they were only a couple of 
miles over the Oued-Aissi. 

Our friends the Kabyles, seated in groups around 
us, were listening attentively, when in a moment, 
without any warning, the crack of a rifle is heard, 
no one can tell whence or how, and the sub-lieu¬ 
tenant, Arissy, who has been quietly watching his 
horses feed, with his hands crossed behind his back, 
utters a sudden cry; he has just received a ball 
from behind, which has broken his hip-bone and 
passed into the body. 

The chasseurs were full of indignation, the 
Kabyles spoke not a word. 

“ Goguel,” cried Lieutenant Cayatte to me, turn¬ 
ing sharp round, “ go to Tizi-Ouzou for the doctor.” 

I leaped into my saddle, and went off at full 
gallop. 

After having crossed the Oued-Aissi, I observed 
at a distance on the road a troop of chasseurs-h- 
pied, and of artillerymen ; but there was no time 
cither to tell news or ask for any 

On arriving at the fort, 1 learned that the old 
commandant, Leblanc, had been relieved of his 
command, and Monsieur Letellier, a young chef de 
bcitaillon of the First Zouaves, appointed in his place. 
1 waited upon him to report the occurrence which 
had brought me there. He put me a few ques¬ 
tions, and then issued orders for the sergeant to 
go, and at the same time to harness a cart, and 
bring back the wounded man. 

I returned to the village slowly to give my horse 
breathing-time, when 1 met Sergeant Deveaux, the 
assistant to the schoolmaster at Tizi-Ouzou, who was 


coming up to the fort, and who lost no time in tell¬ 
ing me that sixty-six chasseurs-h-pied, armed with 
chassepots, commanded by two officers, had arrived 
that very morning, on their road to the National 
Fort, with thirty men of ( the train, and twenty-four 
artificers belonging to the tenth company of artillery, 
commanded by Sergeant-Major Erbs; but that 
since our defeat the whole tribe of the Beni-Ratcn 
had risen, and that therefore this detachment 
would stay at Tizi-Ouzou : that the commandant of 
the National Fort was also relieved of his duties, and 
replaced by Colonel Marchal, lieutcnant-coloncl of 
the Fourth Regiment of Chasseurs d’Afrique, who 
had refused to endanger his little detachment, and 
had ventured alone all through the insurgent 
country, 

“ He will be there by this time,” said the ser¬ 
geant, “unless he has had his throat cut by the 
way.” 

After having told me this news, the little Ser¬ 
geant Deveaux said— 

“ I will leave you, for, you see, everybody is 
going up to the tort , all Kabylia is in insuireclion , 
in a short time we shall be besieged. Colombain, 
the old schoolmaster, has already driven his cow 
there ; but his wife and children are still at the 
school-house, securing what they can. Here come 
the two chores sceurs, with a pair of heavy baskets, 
and Monsieur le Cure’s men carrying all his trea¬ 
sures. Thibaud at the officers’ cafe is packing up 
his bottles, and there is Louis the butcher coming 
up trotting with his mule-cart; he has made already 
half a dozen journeys.” 

“ Come now,” said I to the sergeant; “ it is quite 
plain that there are a few cowards here. The 
Kabyles will never come within fire of the guns of 
this fortress.” 

“ Aha ! Quartermaster Goguel,” he answered, “ I 
have not all my life been attached assistant-master 
to a school. 1 have seen twenty years’ service ; 1 
have followed the First Zouaves in many expeditions, 
and 1 know those fellows better than you. In 1857 
they gave us plenty of occupation, and long before 
that they hr 1 blockaded Colonel Beaupretrc in the 
old fort. Beaupretrc ! what a splendid fellow ! He 
was the man to deal with the Kabyles, and never 
spared their heads ; consequently they respect him 
still, and say among themselves, 1 He was a brave 
man—such a brave man!’ With no more than 
thirty chasseurs in the fort, he kept them all at 
bay.” 

Sergeant Deveaux was going to tell me the whole 
story, but 1 was in a hurry, 

“ By-and-by ’’ I cried ; “ I can’t stop now.” And 
I went on my way. 

A couple of miles further on, I met our chasseurs, 
the drivers, and the artillerymen, who were return¬ 
ing at the double. I quickened my pace, and 
joined our detachment 
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Every man was on horseback. Sergeant-Major 
Brissard was calling over the muster-roll; the 
Kabyle contingents standing around us were 
watching us keenly. Muster over, Lieutenant Ca- 
yatte, lighting his pipe, said quietly, “All are 
present/’ 

He formed us by twos, and we filed past our 
good friends the Kabyles, whose bronzed counte¬ 
nances and dark gleaming eyes were not expressive 
of much affection for us, Brissard was in the 
front, I was in the centre, Ignar brought up the 
rear. 

A moment before starting, as Brissard was pass¬ 
ing near me, I whispered— 

“You see those fellows : this morning they were 
our friends ; so said the Arab bureau, at least. 
Now they are with the insurgents. Beware of the 
pass! If they can get up their courage when 
they sec themselves ten against one, and their 
cartridge-boxes full, they will fire a volley upon us ; 
not a man of the detachment will escape.” 

“Was that what you were thinking of, Goguel ?” 
said he, with a knowing wink. “ Well, the same 
notion has got into my head too.” 

After the word of command “ March,” we had 
to leap a nariow ditch to get into the road. The 
lieutenant placed himself at the very end of the 
column. Brissard passed first; then the two trum¬ 
peters : then the two baggage horses ; then all the 
chasseurs cleared it one after the other. On the 
other side of the ditch we halted to form in ranks. 
Three-fourths of the column had sheathed their 
swords and slung their rifles ; there remained only 
one man and (he lieutenant. 

Our backs were turned to the Kabyles ; but I 
had instinctively turned round ; and as the last 
chasseur, Ketterling, a young Alsacian, was going 
to jump, his horse missed his footing, and he fell 
into the ditch, the lieutenant standing alone on the 
other side. Ketterling raised himself up again, and 
was on horseback in a moment; and the lieu¬ 
tenant, having passed too, again commanded— 

“March!” 

The Kabyles stood motionless. They dared not 
attack us yet. 

In two hours’ time we were re-entering Tizi- 
Ouzou, headed by our trumpeter, having left 
Quartermaster Ignar with eight men, to keep the 
road open from Bcrlon’s Farm, at the distance of a 
mile and a half from the fort. 

All the villagers were coming up into the fort 
behind us, weeping and lamenting, and carrying 
beds, mattresses, furniture, and provisions. Never 
had I beheld such a scene of alarm and distress. 

We soldiers picketed our horses ir. the court¬ 
yard, and got into the barracks which we had left 
two days before. 

In the evening at nine, the night being very dark, 
the commandant of the place, Letellier, sent orders 


to Quartermaster Ignar to draw nearer with his 
men, and to guard the road by the Roman foun¬ 
tain, which is only about six hundred yards from 
the fort, and on the road by which we had just 
entered the place. , 

A quiet night followed. 

Next morning, Lieutenant Cayatte took me with 
thirty men to make a reconnaissance on the road 
to Si-kou-Mddour. Passing near to Ignar, he or¬ 
dered him back to the fort; then we pushed on as 
far as Bcrton’s Farm, where we could see nothing 
remarkable. We therefore retraced our steps, re¬ 
turning by the old road, which runs by the gen¬ 
darmerie, and passes the Arab cemetery. 

The lieutenant ascended a knoll on the, left, 
which commands a view of the valley, and observ¬ 
ing nothing, we descended, crossing the road to 
climb another hill in front of Tizi-Ouzou, where in 
1857 stood a redoubt. 

The lieutenant, having examined the country 
round, said to me — 

“ Goguel, you will remain here with ten men and 
a corporal. You will throw out three vedettes—one 
lo watch in tlie direction of Maatka, one up the 
Valley of Sebaon, and the third at the foot 6f the- 
mountain where the Marabout Dubellai lives."* 

Then he went off with the rest of the men, after 
having instructed me, if I should notice any¬ 
thing, lo send the corporal and report to the com¬ 
mandant. 

About ten, as I was quietly smoking my pipe and 
looking first one way and then another, suddenly I 
saw some Arabs crossing the river and approaching 
the house of the road surveyor. They broke in the 
door, and in two minutes the flames were leaping 
on the roof; but the villains were out of the range 
of our rifles. 

Then I could see them coming out, and making 
for the Bcrton Farm. Notwithstanding the impos¬ 
sibility of hitting them, I tried to send them a few 
bullets, but they fell short. Presently the buildings 
begin to blaze, the roof falls in, and the four walls- 
alone remain standing. 

Whilst we were gazing in helpless dismay with 
arms crossed, there appeared in another direction 
from the entrance of the pass, and moving to¬ 
wards the Maatka, a long line of Arabs in white 
burnouses, leading their mules by the bridle. It 
was Caid Ali’s army, passing from tribe to tribe, 
summoning them to join the insurrection, or to be 
burnt out. 

As a matter of course, means such as these 
might swell the body of the insurgents at a very 
rapid rate. The green and yellow standards were 
flying in the front. 

The commandant, Letellier, sent a few shells' 
amongst them, which served to drive them closer 

* A Marabout is a Mahommedan priest; bis residence is also 
called a Marabout. 
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to the foot of the mountain; but the marching 
proceeded without confusion. 

At nightfall, Quartermaster Ignar tame to re¬ 
call me with my ten men; we therefore fell back 
upon the fort. 

We hail not been long back, when the pillagers 
were already swarming in the Arab village; then 


they invaded the European village, which had been 
abandoned the evening before. The commandant 
immediately ordered out the militia, supported by 
a few chasseurs-a-pied, to drive them out. A 
pretty sharp fire of musketry followed, and many 
Kabyles were killed ; but others filled their places. 

END 07 CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 


EGGS IS EGGS.” 


A«p^®|O 0 KERY is the mode now. No 
i jn| ; yA If excuse is needed for bringing to 
^ * the front patty-pans, salamanders, 

■_ \(hI rolling-pins, casseroles. All eyes 

¥11 ! 1 and all ears are opened for the 

WH use ^ implements — bright or 
r JH blackened, deal or metal, what- 

\ ever they may be. Some eyes And 

XfP some ears would be disappointed 

if they were put back again on the 
Q '-./ V shelves in’ the kitchen or the 

'/*■■- scullery, without a magic toss or turn 
effected by them, without a complex culinary secret 
getting frank and comprehensible disclosure. So, 
with these hitherto neglected articles used even as a 
basis for scientific disquisitions, undoubtedly they 
may be looked in upon, and taken by the hand, for 
a little of the best-natured and briefest causcrtc. 

Besides, it happened once that the sheen of the 
inside of a brass stew-pan was grateful to the 
master-eyes of Teniers. It happened once that to 
see a turnip pared, some peas podded, a red pan 
of flour moistened and deftly kneaded, to see fat 
poultry poised, or a wrinkled cabbage laid in a tub 
to soak, had poetry and interest for those other 
master-eyes of De Hooght, of Maas, of Berghem. 
Tl has come again; that is what it amounts to; 
and let there be no shamed cheeks, no downcast 
eyes at the revival—only a sleeved and slight 
guffaw. Where such men led, there can be no 
harm to follow. 

Eggs. That is the text, and it must have ad¬ 
herence. Eggs; and French eggs; as commented 
on by la cuisinitre dcs cuisiniircs, the cook of cooks, 
the sort of feminine Shah-in-shah, who made her 
commenting in the year 1844, at Paris, and whose 
comments were reviewed by Mozard, Ex-Chef 
d’Officc. This cuisinilre dcs cuistnibres knew all 
about eggs, of course ; so do the English. The 
English have positively (let it be correctly calcu¬ 
lated) three ways of dressing them. It is a con¬ 
tinent of variety. By judicious exercise of this 
large power, eggs may be boiled (and hard, or soft, 
or medium; that is another branch, to be taken 
under different heads); eggs may be poached ; 
eggs may be fried, and served up with the national 
rasher. 


There is also said to be reason in roasting eggs; 
but as this is clebatcable, it shall be passed by. 
Three modes are law; the English are a law- 
abiding nation ; that is enough. 

Pouf! I.a cuisinicre dcs cuisinbrcs begins her 
chapter on eggs with a little essay about them, and 
finishes up by demonstrating twenty-four methods 
by which they can be made into appetising food. 
She clears up an old joke, too. An errand after 
pigeon’s milk is one on which many a raw young¬ 
ster lias been dispatched on many a first of April- 
The cook of cooks explains it, and thereby adds 
one more to the two dozen recipes just mentioned, 
by way of good measure. The yolk of a fresh egg, 
she says, beaten (dcloyc) in hot water, with a liltle 
sugar, and drunk on going to bed, is good for a 
cold; it is this that is called tail de pottle —hen’s 
milk; and cousin-german to the pigeon's, most 
assuredly; only the Gallic cock gave the honour to 
his wife, naturally, leaving perfidious Albion to 
throw the mantle on the dove. This is good. So 
it is when the nice cook, after advising her readers 
to “ amass ” eggs when they are plentiful, and 
telling them to lay them in a cask with straw, or 
hay, or saw-dust, or chaff, or ashes, goes on to the 
gist of her egg-chapter proper. 

Dcs ceufs vtollets (soft-boiled eggs) is her com¬ 
mencement. Sh,e recommends a hors-tVwuvre of 
them, a side-dkh, a “ make-up;” and it is to be 
done by “ retiring them promptly” into cold water 
after they have boiled five minutes, and b\ dv-i 
carefully peeling them so that they do not brea. 
Served entire thus, and heaped up into a pretty 
shape upon a dish, they may have—one, two, three 
—seven sauces poured over them ; to wit, sauce 
blanche , verlc, au con Its, aux edpres cl anchois , aux 
verjus en grains, Robert, or ravigotc; and either 
one of these sauces may be rendered nicer still by 
a dash of any out of eight relishes, or ragotlts ; Viz., 
ra go At dc champignons, de truffes, de ris de veatt , 
d'asperges, de cardes-poirl.es (beet-stalks) de clleri, 
de laitue, and dc chicorSc. Does it not sound as 
good, quite, as a lord mayor’s feast ? And it may 
be eaten, says this suggestive cuisinicre, either 
during feasts or fasts {cn gras et en maigre), after 
whichever of the famous you may judge A propos. 
Ay, but the labour is to make the judgment 1 Who 
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could? It would produce lunacy—or a revolution ; 
which is probably the reason, nay, the Government 
conspiracy and policy, for keeping the knowledge 
of such famous far out of the British Isles, 

To boil eggs, in the English manner, stands in 
the cook’s list only number two. So treated, they 
are called antfs a la coque , in the shell; and 
there is only one way to do them that is imtnan- 
quable. Let them boil for two minutes, and then 
serve diem in a table-napkin. Not in egg-cups, be 
it noted ; and not with any reference to individual 
taste for soft yolks, firm whites, and so forth—branch 
A, heads 123, before mentioned. It restores 
'reason, does this arbitrary settlement. There is 
solidity in it; and after it may come procedure. 

Iks wufs brouillis presents the cook with another 
clever turn. Now, to brouiller, according to the 
dictionary, is to jumble, to shuffle, to perplex, confuse, 
disorder, and confound ; and it sounds a little 
difficult to do this to an egg. Not at all. For 
though to brouiller the estate is to cause an insur¬ 
rection, and to brouiller la cervclle is to derange or 
turn the brain, it is quite possible to so jumble and 
shuffle 1 certain quantity of eggs that they shall be 
what the English call beaten; and this is what the 
cuisinierc intends. When this is done, the beaten 
matter is to bo put into a casserole (a copper pan), 
with a little butter, and two spoonfuls of ragout de 
coutis; it is to Ire set on an oven to be made ettire, 
stirred’.'up the while with a baton of two or three 
branches. But the spoonfuls of ragoilt de coulis 
will not do for a jour maigre at this stage of the 
cook’s convictions. Omit them, at that unhappy 
time, and put in place half the quantity of cream. 

What has made her thus unsteady and incon¬ 
sistent? Coulis is gravy, it is true; but so was 
coulis gravy when it was to be added to an anij 
mollct, and when that would do for fast-time ! 

It overpowers ; it produces giddiness again ; it 
had better be left. 

Let les ceufs frits be taken. Of these there can 
be made an entremets, which may be interpreted a 
dainty-dish, a cover served at great men’s tables 
before the fruit {vide Boyer). To do it cn gras, ordi¬ 
nary feast-time, the frying may be in lard ; but, note 
the theological distinction, in fasts it must be done 
with melted butter. It deserves attention. So does 
the fact that instead of the French saying, with truly 
British beauty, such and such a thing is “ gone to 
pot,” they say, “ It is all fried ”— Tout est frit; and 
ihej; say well; for whether a material is under the 
pot-lid, gone that way, or frizzling away in spitting 
lard or butter, it means the same end, and as both 
illustrations come from cookery, they coincide with 
the present tastes admirably. 

Dcs ceufs aux tpihards; that is the next tune. 
A layer of poached eggs, with a hillock, or haycock, 
of spinach laid upon it ? No, no, no. Spinach is 
to be boiled in water, is to be squeezed, pounded, 


strained, and mixed up {delay6) with six eggs and 
some good cream; it is to be strained, again; to 
have sugar put to it, and pounded macaroons, and 
orange-flower water, and une idee de sel; and then 
it is to be baked by a slow fire till a little of it 
sticks to the bottom of the dish. Is that a novelty, 
and a nicety, and, in short, a dainty-dish, an entre¬ 
mets t Surely,; and one to rival, perilously, the 
four-and-twenty blackbirds baked in a pic that 
formed a royal entremets once, and that must have 
been a'lively prologue “just before the fruit.” 

How, too, would have been antfs a la bagtiolel ? 
And uiufs au plat, otherwise called “ eggs of the 
mirror ?” For the last is wanted la pelle rouge— the 
red shovel, alias the British salamander; and it 
sounds like heavy business. Its achievements are 
disappointingly small, though. It simply scorches the 
top of the eggs when they have been seasoned with 
salt and pepper and three spoonfuls of milk. That 
is very poor; not worth calling a hor$-d'oeuvre— 
otherwise, on the authority of M. Boyer, a by-dish, 
a kickshaw. But the cook of cooks does call it a 
hors-d’oeuvre, and passes on to the remainder of 
her two dozen varieties with truly Parisian com¬ 
placency. She gives wufs au lait, ceufs with tripe, 
with cucumbers, with cream, with cheese, with bread. 
She gives Huguenot eggs, and Bourgeois eggs, and 
lady-gardener eggs, and water eggs, and eggs in 
threads, and eggs with petit lard (streaked bacon ; 
and of course, omelettes, with herrings, with ham, 
with asparagus, with truffles, with mushrooms, with 
calves’ kidneys, with— de toutesfamous conceivable. 

Some of these names seem badly chosen. Water 
eggs, for example. There is wanted for this dish a 
ehopine (a pint) of water, it is true ; but there must 
also be taken some sugar, some essence of orange- 
flowers, and some candied lemon. The flavour of 
these touches ; it gives something vastly other than 
if the water had been left pure, as the title would 
seem to infer. And as for the materials and imple¬ 
ments used by the cook of cooks, the thought of 
them is nothing short of distractic... Girlie, 
anchovies, oil, flour, Gruyerc, Parmesan, nutmeg, 
white wine, parsley, mustard, chives, onions, broth, 
or “ stock,” in addition to those mentioned as they 
opeur ; what arc English people to do who live in 
towns, and who must go and buy everything in 
shops, in place of walking coquettishly into a 
kitchen garden and gathering a “bouquet of herbs ’’ 
the moment it is required? Well, they cannot 
do all, that is clear. It will be well if they re¬ 
member that “ eggs is eggs ” (they have been told 
it often enough), and if they make them more into 
real dishes than they have been made before. To 
coiint chickens before they are hatched is not wise, 
to a certainty, but to treat eggs as if they wcie 
already chickens, and to get nourishment and 
variety out of them, is scarcely open to the same 
objection. 
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HESTER MORLEY'S PROMISE. 

BY HESBA 8TKETTON, 

AUTHOR OF “THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA," ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY-FIFTH. 

WHERE WILL THEY GO? 

“ WHAT is it, father ?” Hester asked in steady and 
tender tones; “ tell me all that has happened to 
you.” 

He was silent for some time, his eyes fixed upon 
the dark line of shore they could yet see as they 
were leaving it behind them. Hester asked her¬ 
self if all this was true—that they, her father and 
herself, were escaping secretly by night from Eng¬ 
land, where only a few hours ago she had been 
listening to Carl in his own chapel. It was all too 
real, astounding as it was, for her to doubt 
its truth; it was too wild to be a trick of 
her sleep. 

The great sea spread around them—the sea she 
had never seen, which she would never see again 
without remembering this night, indelibly stamped 
upon her brain. Without moving Or speaking, she 
sat beside her father, waiting for him to break the 
silence. 

“ 1 scarcely know how it aH happened,” he said 
at last, in the tone of one thinking aloud. “ Rose 
was there—not her ghost; it could not have been 
that, for the stain of blood came off upon my 
hands, and I smeared my hair with it. She was 
dead when I went into the room—murdered; but 
\\ ho could have murdered her ? I would not have 
touched a hair of her head. Such pretty hair it 
used to be, as golden as the sunlight. But then, 
you see; nobody would have believed that I was 
not the murdeqsr. I do not know myself who could 
have been so cruel, so fierce ; and she had harmed 
no one as she had harmed me. All the world 
would have said I was guilty ; and if they had not 
hanged me, they would have imprisoned me as 
mad, though 1 should swear 1 did not do it. So 1 
say I willjflee—I will escape from my country 
while there is time. It would be a most horrible 
thing for my daughter, if her father was hanged as 
a murderer, or shut up as a madman.” 

Hester's heart had grown faint and sick as she 
listened to her father’s almost unconscious and 
delirious sentences. But at this moment the 
captain came up to ask them if they would not go 
below, and she had to control herself to answer 
him quietly. 

“My father is ill,” she answered, “ and we would 
rather stay here a little while. By-and-by we will 
go down.” 

He stayed beside them for a few minutes, making 
some observations, which she scarcely heard, 


though she exerted herself to reply to them ; and 
then he left them once more to themselves. 

“Father,” she said earnestly, “answer me a 
question or two. How did you find out she was at 
home ?” 

“ I came in from chapel at twenty minutes to 
eight,” he said, “ and Sat down in my own chair ; 
but I could not read. All at once 1 heard the 
sound of her piano, and, some minutes after, a 
strange noise, between a scream and a sob. Then, 
just as the clock was striking eight, 1 went up-stairs, 
and there was a light shining in her room, and I 
went to look in, and Rose was there—Rose herself; 
not her spirit.” 

“ Did you speak to her?” asked Hester. 

“No,” he answered; “my tongue refused its 
office. I went up to her, and laid my hand upon 
her, but she never moved. Then I saw her hai.: all 
clotted with blood, and I lifted up her head, and 
found that she was gone far away from me, where 
no man knoweth love or hatred. She was dead— 
murdered, and could never be pardoned by me.” 

“ But how could it be?” cried Hester, who could 
scarcely realise the fact that Rose was dead, in the 
horror of hearing that she had been murdered." 

“I know nothing,” said John Morley gloomily. 
“ We were alone in the house. It was I who found 
her. My hands and hair were stained with her 
blood. If I had given myself up, they could have 
done nothing else but punish me for the crime. 
But I am innocent, Hester—as innocent as your¬ 
self.” 

“ And did you leave her there ?” she asked. 

“ 1 carried her to the sofa,” he said, “ and laid 
her down gently. She was dead, and I could kiss 
her again. I covered her over with a grey shawl 
which wc. stained red. The candle was almost 
burnt out, and I could stay no longer. Yes, I left 
her there ; and she lies there now, perhaps. They 
may not discover I am gone very quickly, for no¬ 
body goes into that room. I think I have been 
almost mad all day, but I am better now with 
you, Hester. Oh, Hester, be very pitiful towards 
me !” - 

He broke out suddenly into low, smothered 
moans and wailings, and put his arms round her, 
resting his head upon her shoulder, while she 
pressed her lips again and again to his face, and 
told him that she was his daughter, his child, who 
could never forsake him, never feel anything but 
love and pity for him. So she soothed him, crush- 
^ ing down the grief and terror of her own heart, 
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and seeking the most tender expressions of her 
affection for him. He grew calm at last, calmer 
than he had been for many days. 

“ Did I do right in fleeing ?" he asked anxiously. 
“ I could bear it no longer. My dishonour has 
been a burden as heavy as I could bear, and this 
would have been too much. I must have lost 
my reason, if they had not made it seem 
that I had lost it before. Do you think me mad, 
Hosier ?” 

“No, my dear,” she answered. He clung so 


against Robert Waldron? How was she to be 
sure of that? Rose was dead, murdered. Who 
could be guilty, if it were not her father ? She felt 
a steadfast, child-like loyally towards him. If be 
were criminal, her calm, innocent, simple nature 
would understand the character of his crime better 
than a more worldly and more divided heart could 
have done. 

It was most heinous, terrible, mournful, but not 
unpardonable ; not without extenuating circum¬ 
stances. She must think for him and take the 
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much to her like a child, that unconsciously her 
voice and expression were those of one who talks 
to a child. There were many things she wanted 
to learn yet, and she must keep him as calm as 
possible. 

“ But I am almost mad,” he said ; “ I have 
neithe* a sound mind nor a sound body. I have 
destroyed them both. O my God ! what is to be¬ 
come of us ? ” 

A cry which Hester echoed in her heart of hearts. 
She knew that his words were true : that he had 
been dwelling too long on the border-land between 
sanity and insanity. But then, was it indeed true 
that his hand had not been suddenly hurried into 
a deed of violence such as he had committed 


| guidance of his flight. To her fell the choice of a 
city of refuge. 

“ Where are we going to ?” she asked, and the 
simplicity of her question struck her forcibly amidst 
the perplexity of their circumstances. 

“ We are going to Paris,” he answered ; “ after 
that, anywhere—anywhere that I can be safe.” 

The morning dawned before Hester could form 
any plan for the future. She saw the pale streaks 
of light coming across the smooth level of the 
sea, and playing upon the edge of its soft ripple. 
Her father had fallen into an uneasy slumber, 
and his dress and hers were wet with the heavy 
dew of the night 

She had been tempted to wish that both of them 
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could be lost amidst the multitude of waves, 
and lie together m peace with the depths closing 
them about, and the weeds wrapped around their 
heads. 

The captain came and looked compassionately 
upon her father’s pallid face, and she called a 
shadowy smile to her lips and eyes as she met his 
gaze. 

“Good morning,” he said in a low tone; “we 
have had a very fine passage across.” 

“ Yes,” she answered. 

“ You have crossed before ?” he continued. 

“No,” said Hester,' 

“ Well, there is no trouble ; the omnibus will be 
at the gate of the custom-house to take you straight 
oil to the station. I will get your luggage passed 
quickly.” 

“ We have scarcely, any luggage,” she answered 
with an inward tremor; “only my father’s port¬ 
manteau. 1 shall buy all I want in Paris.” 

“To be sure,” said the captain ; “you will get 
everything in the first fashion there.” 

A spasm of hysterical laughter contracted Hes¬ 
ter’s throat, and played oddly upon her face. A 
flash of the grotesque darted across the profound 
darkness of her circumstances ; but it brought with 
it .1 vivid quickening of her oppressed brain. She 
saw what she could do. She would pass quickly 
thiough Pans with her father, not tarrying there at 
all, and go on to Burgundy. She knew well by 
the minute description of Lawson’s mother, the 
little town from which she had come. It was a 
very quiet, very remote place, several leagues from 
the nearest line of rail, and where the visit of any 
English was an almost unheard-of thing. In this 
hour of keen mental activity she could recollect the 
names of the curd, the doctor, the baker even ; all 
whose histories the garrulous old Frenchwoman 
had loved to narrate. The little town did not seem 
strange to Hester. It offered her an asylum from 
afar off within its old grey walls. She knew the 
patois of the province well; she could speak it as 
freely as the purer French that Robert Waldron 
had perfected her in. 

This should be their city of refuge. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY-SIXTH. 

A CITY OP REFUGE. 

Hester experienced no difficulty in making her 
way through Paris. Her habit of conversing in 
french with Lawson aiid his mother had given her 
a fluent 'use of the language; and though her 
manner and appearance, as well as her father’s, 
were unmistakably English, she had no need to 
attach unusual attention to them by any ignorance 
or difiiculty on her part. She made inquiries as to 
the route lor Burgundy, and went at once from one 
station to the other, staying no more than a few 


hours in Paris. They arrived in safety, and with¬ 
out observation, at the small country station to 
which they were bound. There were yet six leagues 
to accomplish befqre reaching Ecquemonville ; but 
an omnibus from that town was waiting for the 
train. 

It was a four hours’ journey, for the diligence 
was heavy and cumbrous, and the cart-horses 
attached to it by rope-harness were slow-footed; 
four miles and a half an hour was the utmost speed 
they could attain. After the rapid whirl and the 
overwhelming excitement of the last thirty-six 
hours, Hester found a relief in the slow progress 
of their conveyance. She was worn out, and her 
heavy eyes scarcely saw the strange country they 
were traversing; but John Morley was all eager 
and surprised attention. They were crossing a 
level plain of several miles, with neither hedgerows 
nor clumps of trees to vary its uniform aspect, 
except that here and there, at the interval of two or 
three miles, they passed a coppice of stone-pines ; 
and that very far away, in the marvellous dear 
light of the distance, there stretched a black, 
irregular line against the horizon, which spoke 
plainly of a forest. Since the moment that 
the steamer liad quitted the pier at Folkestone, 
John Morley had abandoned himself implicitly 
to Hester’s guidance. 

He did not ask where she was taking him ; though 
his mind was all alert to the impressions the novel 
scenery was producing upon it. He had never 
been out of England ; and, as we know, for the last 
eleven years he had travelled no farther from his 
house than to the chapel where he had once been 
wont to worship. He had passed through sharp 
dolour and sore travail, and come out after a 
sharper and sorer pang into this new life, where all 
was fresh and strange to him. His brain, with a 
healing forgetfulness, refused to recall the later 
scenes through which he had come. Everything 
about his route diverted his thoughts. The blue 
blouses of the peasantry, the coquettish snow-white 
caps of the country-women, the jingle of the bells 
about the horse-gear, the wonderful blue of the sky, 
the clear dark shadows, the golden harvest of the 
vast plain ripening in the full light of the June sun, 
withdrew him from bis morbid musings. By fine 
gradations, as fine as the footsteps with which 
the morning steals towards the sleeping earth, his 
bent and heavy eyebrows relaxed a little, and the 
rigidity of his lips softened. One might ha've said 
towards the close of their journey, when they came 
in sight of the little town, lying in a valley, and 
girded about with vineyards, with grey old walls, 
and narrow gateways, giving it the aspect of a true 
city of refuge—one might have said that his face 
kindled with a smile struggling from his soul, but 
scarcely strong enough to reach the surface. 

The only thoughts Hester’s weary mind could 
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retain had been anxious ones. Her father had given rooms for several months. He cannot speak French. 


up his pocket-book to her; and she had found in it 
notes for a hundred pounds, the residue of the money 
lent by Mr. Waldron. She knew pretty well the 
cost of living in this remote part of Burgundy, and 
that this sum, with her thrifty economy, would keep 
them well for eighteen months or more. But what 
was to become of them ? Were they really exiled 
for ever from England and Little Aston ? Safe 
they would be, but what a safety ! ■ 

The diligence entered Ecquemonville under a 
gateway in the thick walls, with the old gates still 
upon their hinges, grown over with lichens and 
mosses. It stopped before an inn on one side of 
the square which formed the market-place, with an 
obelisk in its centre. A group of curious loungers 
awaited its arrival, and a bevy of laundresses, who 
were washing at a fountain close by, paused in their 
work as it drove up. 

Hester and her father descended from it, and 
caused ns gieat a sensation as if they had fallen in 
their midst from the clouds. But with these excep¬ 
tions, the place was all silent and deserted; not a 
creature teas to be seen, for the sultry beat of the 
afternoon had driven the townspeople to their 
I'oolest r*reats. 

“ Can you tell me if the widow Leinet has apart¬ 
ments to let now?” asked Hester of the conductor 
of the diligence, who had been staring at her and 
her fatl\er ever since descending from his high 
seat, without blinking his eyelids once, and whose 
eyes opened still wider at this question. 

“ The veuve Lei'nct! ” he stammered : “ is it that 
madame knows veuve Leinet ? ” 

“ No,” she answered with a wan smile, “but I 
have heard she sometimes has rooms to let; and as 
wo may stay here some time, I prefer going there to 
living at an hotel.” 

He would conduct them to the widow Lcinet’s, 
he said ; and they followed him, Hester recognising 
the place from the minute and frequent descriptions 
of Lawson’s mother. Here were the shops, with 
their odd miscellany of wares, the cafes painted in 
gay colours, the butchers’ open stalls with their 
dwarf orange-trees and flowers, which madame had 
loved to contrast with the dingy streets of Little 
Aston. 

Towards one corner of the square, five or six 
of the shops, having their upper floor projecting 
above them for eight feet or more, were as cool 
and allhost as dark as cellars. At one of these 
their conductor stopped, and called aloud for the 
widow Leinet, who appeared from some minor re¬ 
cess, and engaged at once in a combat of words 
with the guide, so garrulous and voluble that Hester 
could not put in a syllable for some time. 1 

'* We have been recommended to you,” she said, 
recollecting how often Lawson’s mother had urged 
her to go to Burgundy; “ my father and I want sotne 


Will you let us look at your apartments ? ” 

The widow Leinet led the way up-stairs to the 
room projecting over the shop—an odd place to 
English eyes. The walls had been stencilled in 
gaudy colours and grotesque designs. The un¬ 
carpeted floor had been waxed and brushed to a 
dangerous polish. A bed, with red cotton hang¬ 
ings, stood in a recess, but the rest of the furniture 
was evidently intended to serve for a sitting-room. 
A closet opened out of it, containing a smaller bed, 
which Hester decided would do very well for her¬ 
self. 

The accommodation was simple but inexpen¬ 
sive! eight francs a week, with attendance, being 
the rent the widow Leinet asked for it. 

In a short time John Morley and Hester were 
seated at the centre table, with an impromptu meal 
before them of omelettes, and dried fruits, and 
cherries such as arc never to be tasted in England. 
John Morley ate heartily, but in vaghe amazement. 
The voluble elderly Frenchwoman trotting in and 
out with some utterly foreign dish in her hand, and 
an unintelligible jargon on her tongue ; the bottles 
of wine she brought in, which she held up between 
his eye and the light that he might see the golden 
bubbles imprisoned in them ; the case with which 
Hester understood and answered ; all was odd and 
inexplicable, but he would yield himself to it. There 
was something terrible in the past, over which a 
thick curtain had fallen, and he would not lift it so 
long as it would hang there undisturbed. 

That night Hester slept a heavy, dreamless sleep 
--the utter sleep of exhaustion, when the brain 
slumbers as profoundly as the body. Nature 
exacted this repose rigorously •, and now that the 
immediate strain was over, now that the walls of the 
city encompassed them about, Hester could yield 
herself to it. 

She slept very far into the next day, and 
found, when she awoke, her father sitting at her 
side, watching her with the care and tenderness of 
a mother. 

CHAPTER THE THIRTY-SEVENTH. 

SATURDAY N1RJIT. 

On the Saturday evening, when John Morley was 
fleeing in a panic of fear from his own home and 
town, he had scarcely passed the chapel before 
Madame Lawson emerged from the harrow alley 
opposite to it. 

It was growing quite dusk, a season which the 
old foreigner preferred for her walks, in conse¬ 
quence, as she said, of the impoliteness of the 
English boys, who generally hailed her appearance 
with numerous hints of observation. She had left 
her son comfortably settled for the night, with per¬ 
mission to sleep in her own bed, which preserved 
its air of state in the English garret. Stye knocked 
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in vain for some time at John Motley’s house-door, 
but at last she tried the handle, which turned 
readily in her grasp. It was very still within, but 
a light was shining in the inner room, and she 
proceeded there boldly. It was John Morley’s 
lamp burning as he had left it, and shedding its 
accustomed gleam upon ^the books scattered 
around it. 

Madame puckered her eyebrows, and hummed a 
little song, but no voice or sound answered her. 
She took up the lamp and went into the kitchen; 
all was quiet and orderly there as the servant had 
left it, with the fire almost dead in the bottom of 
the grate. Up-stairs, with the lamp still in her 
hands, for it was quite dark now inridc the house, 
proceeded madame, peering through each open 
door as she passed it. 

No one was to be seen. Where then was 
monsieur ? and where was the servant ? 

She could not have held any conversation 
with cither of them, but she wished to see their 
faces and make her salutation to them. The still 
solitude daunted her; and she crossed herself 
several times, uttering a little prayer, as she had 
hummed a tune down-stairs. There was another 
door open at the end of the passage, and she went 
on towards it. A faint scent of mould and mildew 
met her, like the air from a vault. Upon the bare 
planks she was treading there were spots of blood, 
but her eyes did not detect them. She entered 
the room, and looked around her. There, upon 
the sofa, lay a woman, perfectly motionless, with a 
shawl laid over her-. 

Madame, frightened now, but brave with the 
courage of old age, approached her and raised 
the covering from her face. 

A marble face, icy cold, with rigid lips and frozen 
eyelids ; the hands also chilly and numb. Yet to 
her experienced touch—for in her station an aged 
woman has felt the clay-cold frigidity of death too 
often to be easily deceived—there was still a degree 
of warmth which spoke of life lingering about the 
heart. 

She saw quickly that there was little which she 
could do, and that immediate help was necessary ; 
but how could she make any one understand that 
she wanted Mr. Grant called in? Her shrewd¬ 
ness, a French subtlety, which made her keen at 
scenting any intrigue,' recoiled from the idea of 
bringing this incident before the public if it could 
be avoided. 

She quickly raised Rose’s head a little, put a 
drop or two of can de vie, which she carried about 
her, into her mouth ; and then locking the front 
door carefully, to provide against any other intru¬ 
sion like her own, she hastened as quickly as she 
could to Grant’s house. 

Fortunately for the explanation of her errand^ 
she saw, upon approaching the house, Robert Wal¬ 


dron standing at the gate in conversation with 
Grant. 

The twilight had not quite faded here out¬ 
side of the town, and a soft exquisite tranquillity, 
the indescribable sense of repose which can only 
exist at the end of the week, before the dawn of a 
day of rest and truce with labour, pervaded the 
whole evening scene. Within the house Annie was 
fust kindling a light, and she could be seen, with 
her bright face, leaning over the new flame in the 
lamp. 

Robert had just looked in, and sighed to him¬ 
self as he talked with Grant, whose lot seemed so 
much more enviable than his own, when madame 
threw herself upon his arm, and poured forth her 
hurried story, which came like a crash of thunder 
upon him. 

“Good heavens! what is the matter?’’ cried 
Grant, as Robert reeled, and caught at the gate to 
keep himself from falling. 

“ He has discovered her and murdered her !" 
gasped Robert ; “come—there is life yet, she says. 
Be quick, Grant. Come with me instantly !” 

lie had recovered himself while he was speaking, 
and darted off at full speed down the street, followed 
by Grant, who knew no more of whet #ad taken 
place than the few incoherent words of Robert con¬ 
veyed to him. 

They had both to wait for a few minutes at the 
door, and then Robert, still wiklly and wandei - 
ingly, told him what madame had said—that a 
woman lay nearly dead in the house, and that 
neither John Morley nor Hester was to be found. 
She was almost murdered, lie repeated, in a voice 
of extreme terror; and what would become of him 
and Hester ? 

As soon as the door was opened, Robert strode 
through the house into the court beyond, and up 
the staircase to the loft, where he expected to find 
Rose. The poor place was empty; the window 
had been left open, and the wind was flapping the 
curtain to and fro gaily, and fluttering the leaves of 
an open book upon the window-sill. He turned 
away fiom it with the last gleam of self-complacency 
faded from his face. Grant, who had followed him 
closely, had already descended into the court, and 
was obeying the vehement gesticulations of madame. 
Robert could not stay behind. An irresistible im¬ 
pulse carried him on to see the thing he dreaded ; 
though, like one running swiftly down-hill, he might 
be about to cast himself into some gulf which 
would swallow him up in hopeless remorse. He 
overtook Grant at the door of the drawing-room, 
and thrust hijn roughly on one side. The lamp 
burned brightly, revealing to him the scene he had 
so often looked upon. He saw the room as Rose 
had seen it: his glove lying upon the table; the 
open piano with the music upon it; Hester’s little 
seat beside his chair. And there lay Rose upon 
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her sofa, with a shawl thrown over her, looking as 
if she slept. 

He then trode softly nearer to her, and stood 
beside her, not heeding in the profound abstraction 
how solemn and silent Grant was. Her attitude 
was peaceful, full of rest and quiet, the hair half 
hiding her face from his view. But he could not 
stir, and when he tried to speak his voice was 
hollow and inarticulate. He would have sacrificed 
his own life readily at that instant to jjall her to 
the life and happiness she had forfeited. 

How long he stood there he did not know ; but 
at length Grant put hhn aside gently, and lifted up 
the tangled and matted hair with his hand. There 
was the wound; a stroke like that which had nearly 
slain him had fallen upon her as well. “ This was 
his work,” said bis conscience, so long dethroned, 
but now asserting itself with mightier tyranny. He 
looked into Grant’s face, and shuddered at the ex¬ 
pression upon it. 

“ She is not quite dead, my poor fellow,” said 
Grant pityingly; “you recovered from a severer 
blow ; but she is a woman, and delicate. We must 
not hope too much.” 

For some: time they were busy about the almost 
lifeless form : Robert obeying mechanically the 
directions of Grant, and translating his orders to 
the Frenchwoman. They carried Rose to Hester’s 
bed-room, and laid her upon her [bed. When all 
was done which Grant could do, he went down¬ 
stairs with Robert into John Morley’s parlour. 

“You know who she is?” said Robett, avoiding 
Grant’s eye. 

“ I have guessed,” answered Grant briefly. 

“ 1 le must have found her,” continued Robert. 
“ Hester sheltered her here without his knowledge. 
1 only knew of it while he was ill a few weeks ago. 
But where can they be gone to ?” 

“They have made their escape,” answered Grant; 
“ yet it can only be by an hour or two at the ut¬ 
most. Must we pursue them ?” 

“ Tursuc them ! ” ejaculated Robert; “ what for ? 
Good God ! what arc we to do ? If we bring him 
back, and she dies-” 

He did not finish his sentence, but sank down 
into John Morley’s chair, looking up to Grant with 
a face as haggard as that of the man he had 
wronged. 

“ If she dies, he would be punished as a mur¬ 
derer,” said Grant; “ but living and escaping, he 
is a madman—and he takes Hester with him ! He 
is mad—I could swear to it—and he has Hester in 
his power! ” 

A miserable silence fell upon them both, as they 
turned over in their minds the wretched alternative 
presented to them. The life of Rose hung upon a 
thread which might snap at any moment j and to 
bring back John Morley, whether she lived or died, 
would be to subject him to a criminal pro¬ 


secution, in which he could not fail to be found 
guilty. 

As yet the secret was their own, and could be con¬ 
fined to very few—themselves, Annie, Lawson’s 
mother, and Lawson himself perhaps, who was de¬ 
voted to John Morley. The most imminent danger 
to Rose would be over during the next twenty-four 
hours; and till then, it being Sunday, John Morlcy's 
flight would remain unknown and unsuspected by 
his townspeople. He would have time to make 
good his escape. But, on the other hand, if they 
let him go, they left Hester in his power, under 
the control of a madman, at the very moment 
when he was most frenzied by his recent act of 
vengeance. 

It seemed impossible to leave her thus, A flood 
ot passionate tenderness swept across the tempest 
of remorse and anguish on which Robert Waldron 
was tossed. 

He would have been willing to give her into 
the charge and protection of Carl himself, if by 
that he could only be sure that she was safe and, 
at last, happy. 

“Ought we not to tell your father ?” asked Grant; 
“he is a magistrate, and we should incur great 
responsibility by keeping this matter secret. Sup¬ 
pose she should die ! ” 

“ We must run the risk,” answered Robert, after 
a moment’s consideration; “ I will shield you if 
any blame comes to us. No, no; if we tell my 
father, his duty as a magistrate would be to send in 
pursuit of John Morley. Grant, wc must let him 
get off; but for Hester's sake I must follow them 
myself.” 

“ Where would they be likely to go ?" said 
Grant. “ Hester has never been away from Little- 
Aston, and he has not stirred out of it for years. 
Let us look about and see if we can find any clue." 

“ And then I will go down to the station,” added 
Robert. 

They went up-stairs to John Morley’s bed-room. 
Everything there bore the marks of confusion and 
haste. 

The drawers were left partly open, and the 
clothes in them were tossed about. Those which 
Rose had laid out for the next day still lay neatly- 
folded upon a chair by the bedside. The basin 
was half-full of crimsoned water, and there were 
stains of blood upon the dressing-table. No doubt 
had existed in their minds before as to who had 
been guilty, and everything there fastened the crime 
upon John Morley. But they could discover no 
trace of flight about Hester’s room. There all was 
maidenly order: a delicate, innocent, girlish har¬ 
mony, which it had seemed almost sacrilege to dis¬ 
turb when they laid Rose upon her bed. 

“ I will go down to the station,” repeated Robert 
Waldron. 


END or CHAPTER THE THIRTV-SKVENTH. 
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A ROMANCE IN A NUT-SHELL. 

BERTON? Who can she be? Surely change; so I wrote and told him that perhaps I 
gjpjjn Sy 1 ought to remember her, since she seems would come ; and I did actually set out, and got as 
l- t0 recollect me so well; for it is an far as Calais. There I ran against an old acquain- 
?c;V^/' awkward thing, this, to get a letter from lance, who persuaded me to remain a day or two, 
a lady, written in a familiar sort of way, and there, as Calais and Algiers were equally 
talking of “ old times ” and “ years ago,” ask- indifferent to me, I came to a halt at the com¬ 
ing my advice, and wanting me to go and see mencement of my journey. 

her, and I unable to remember. Eventually I might perhaps have gone on, if I 

By-the-by, I suppose it ts a lady. Let me look had not taken a long walk to a charming unsophis- 
again at the letter; yes, it must be. The hand- licated little village, called Vignelles, buried in a 
writing is certainly not a man's, neither is the valley close to the sea-shore. Everything was so 
composition. Listen to this for instance : “ I am picturesque that I immediately said to myself, 
emboldened to write to you on the strength of old “ This is a thousand times better than Algiers or 
times, and because, if you are as kind-hearted, Calais, and heie I’ll stay.” 

generous, and indulgent as you used to be, you will I had been walking nearly all day, and was hot, 
readily forgive an old friend, whose recollections tired, and dusty, and the place seemed intensely 
of you are so happy and so pleasant. Do you re- inviting. As it was nothing but a cluster of fishing- 
member the time we spent at that most primitive cottages, it seemed to offer but small chance of 
of all villages? how you taught me German when accommodation; but luckily I did succeed in making 
we rambled on the sca-shorc? I often think of arrangements for bed and board in one of them, 
those days, and how kind you were to me.” and the next week found me quite settled down as 

That sounds very nice; but I don’t recollect an amateur fisherman, in the most rustic and 
anything about it. When did I ever ramble on patriarchal little spot you ever saw. 
the sea-shore on a summer’s evening, teaching a I have seldom seen handsomer women than the 
young lady German? Young lady, did I say? fish-girls of Vignelles, with their broad, full chests 
Well, of course, it must have been a young lady, and muscular limbs, bright black eyes and thick 
1 wonder what she was like—tall or short, dark wayward hair, to say nothing of their rich brown 
or fair? What was her name, too? She signs complexions and glowing cheeks, that would have 
herself, “A, Berton.” Let me see. what luTJnes shamed many a young lady whose hands have 
begin with A- Annie, Arabella, Alice, Avice. never touched anything rougher than silk, and 
Adfcle—ah, wait—I have some faint notion of whose notion of work is crochet or Berlin wool, 
some one, very long ago — twenty years, and I had spent two or three weeks at Vignelles, and 
perhaps more, and I think she was called A dele— was fast becoming accustomed to its rough, almost 
AclMe Berton ; yes, that sounds like a name 1 savage life, when fortunately 1 made acquaintance 
have heard before. But where did I sec her? with a brother artist, who, though much older than 
Primitive village, sea-shore, and 1 a young fellow myself, was most sympathetic in taste and feeling, 
of one or two-and-twenty ? Yes—I have it; surely and with whom I quickly became friends. U11- 
.1 went to Vignelles once, when it was nothing but a luckily he did not live in Vignelles, but about two 
collection of fishing-huts, long before it became a miles distant, in a solitary little house on the cliff, 
fashionable watering-place ? Of course I did, and commanding, however, a view of the sea, 
it was there 1 saw AdMc Berton. How could 1 be It was there I first saw Adf-le. She was his 

so stupid as to forget it ? how could I forget Ad&le? only child, and the idol of his heart. I seem to 

Who was she ? why, simply the loveliest girl 1 ever j see her now, as 1 saw her then for the first time, 
saw. [ wonder what she is like now ! Describe ; I thought her the most beautiful girl upon the face 
her to you ? tell you all about it ? With pleasure, j of the earth. I can’t tell you the colour of her 
as far as I can, only let me collect my thoughts 1 hair and eyes, for they were a mystery to me. I 
a little, and think how it all came about—it was so j think her eyes must have been brown, but they 
long ago. Yes, 1 begin to recollect now ; I dare say often looked quite black—as black as her eyebrows 
it will come back to me as I tell you. Shall 1 and eyelashes; and as for her hair, it was all 

begin at the beginning ? shades of gold, red, russet-brown, and black. I 

It must have been at least twenty years ago that really do not recollect about her features, except 
1 received a letter from a friend, asking me to j that they were beautiful; nor how tall she was, 
join him in Algiers, where he had gone for his J except that I was taller; nor whether she was plump 
health, and giving me such a description of the j or thin, but only that she was perfect. Shewasper- 
plaee a-, he thought would tickle my artistic fancy, j feet, too, in disposition, as amiable and unselfish as 
1 did not care much about going, but I wanted a j she was lovely. She was clever, too, without being 
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highly accomplished. She used to sing to us of an 
evening, in her sweet girlish voice, quaint old ditties 
or simple ballads ; she could draw and paint, cook 
a little, row a boat—in fact, do almost anything. 
She helped her mother in the house, and yet was 
her father’s constant companion. She was always 
thinking for others—never for herself, and was 
withal as light-hearted and blithesome as a girl of 
sixteen or seventeen ought to be. 

She was friends with me at once, and before 
many days were over, it seemed to be a settled 
thing that the little house on the cliff was open to 
inc—I was free to come and go as I pleased. 

The days glided away very quickly. Six weeks 
or two months had passed, and at the end of that 
time I was obliged to acknowledge to myself that 
I had done a very foolish thing. I had fallen 
terribly in love with Ad Me. 

It was a very foolish thing, for I was poor 
and entirely dependent on my own exertions, and 
at that time my professional talents wcie by no 
means appreciated. Monsieur Berton was, 1 knew, 
far from rich, and Adele was little more than a 
child, .‘'till the fact remained, and I was helpless 
to extricate myself. 

Tlie worst of it was that she herself seemed quite 
unconscious of it, and by her very innocence only 
made matters worse. During all this time we had 
grown very intimate, and it seemed quite natural 
that wc should be together nearly all day ; neither 
Monsieur nor Madame Berton made any objection, 
but allowed us to walk and talk as much as wc 
pleased. 1 suppose they ccmpletcly trusted Addle— 
as Adele completely trusted me ; indeed I very soon 
discovered this, partly from her manner, and partly 
through intuition. She would talk to me quite 
openly, and even confidingly, asking my advice 
and opinion on various subjects, and she treated 
me with a familiarity that showed her unsnspicion 
by its very openness. Of course, I treated her in 
the same way ; I could not do otherwise. To have 
been formal or indifferent was impossible ; to have 
ventured to make love to her would have seemed 
to me like: abusing a privilege, and betraying a 
trust. J am very glad now to think that I never 
allowed myself to *ay anything to her, that from our 
intimacy was not perfectly excusable. 

In the meantime the days passed on, and I grew 
more and more in love with her. I felt that some¬ 
thing ought to follow. But what ? Of course, the 
wisest thing I could have done was to go imme¬ 
diately away, but that was far easier said than 
done. The fascination was too strong for me ; 

1 could not resolve to voluntarily say good-bye to 
Adele. I seemed to sec her sweet face looking up 
sorrowfully and pleadingly into mine, and to hear 
her soft musical voice, as she begged me to stay, 
even for a little longer. “ No, no,” said I to my¬ 
self, “ I can’t go—at least, not just yet.” So I 
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stayed on, and put off the evil day, and gave my¬ 
self up entirely to the pleasure of Adele’s society. 
How long this might have lasted, it is impossible 
to say, if suddenly the end had not come. 

This was how it was. One morning, I went 
as usual to the Bertons’. 1 found nobody in the 
garden, so I pushed open the door of the house 
and went in. All was silent, there was no trace of 
any one. This was very unusual; Monsieur Berton 
was generally in the garden, and Madame Berton 
or Adele in the little room dignified by the name 
of parlour. I was puzzled, and was just going 
to call out, when 1 remembered a little back room 
which Madame Berton sometimes used as a work¬ 
room. I looked in, and saw AdMe lying huddled 
up on the couch, weeping bitterly. I sprang for¬ 
ward, and kneeling by her, entreated her to tell 
me the cause of her grief. At first she only shook 
her head, and continued to cry; blit after a time she 
grew calmer, and tried to speak. 

“ Tell me what it is,” I urged; “ perhaps I can 
help you ; you may trust me, indeed you may.” 

“ I know, 1 know,” answered she ; “ you are so 
kind, but in this you can be no help.” 

“ At least, tell me,” repeated 1 —“ is your father or 
mother ill ? What is it ? ” 

I placed myself at her side on the sofa, and stoic 
my arm round her waist. It was an irresistible im¬ 
pulse, but I am glad to remember that she did not 
notice it, her mind seeming quite absorbed by her 
trouble. I could not imagine what it was, and cer¬ 
tainly never suspected that it would so nearly affect 
me, so I continued to persuade her to confide in 
me. “ Do not be afraid, Adele ; if you only knew 
how it grieves me to see you so unhappy ! Tell me, 
my-” 1 was going to say something much ten¬ 

derer, when she stopped me by putting both her 
hands on my shoulders, and said— 

u Dear friend, I will tell you. for I know you will 
pity and be sorry for me, as I should for you if you 
were in trouble. My poor Rudolph is very ill, 
dying perhaps, he prays to see me, and we have 
not got the money to go to him. He is in Rome, 
you know, a long way from here, and it would cost 
a great deal of money to get there. We would sell 
anything, I would give anything to go to him. 
Oh ! to think that he is so far away, dying even, 
and I helpless here. And I would give the world 
to sec him, to touch him, to hear his voice, only 
once again before he dies. It is cruel, cruel--I 
shall go mad. Oh, Rudolph, my dear, dear love !” 

She burst into a passion of crying, and starting 
up, walked up and down the room, wringing her 
hands piteously. 

I sat stupefied, as if I had been struck by a blow. 
This was the end of my dream; she had no brother; 
this Rudolph was—well, I had been an idiot. 

1 don’t remember what I said or did after that, 
but I believe I muttered some sympathising words, 
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and then walked mechanically out of the house, 
and back to Vignelles. When I got there, I ex¬ 
amined my little store of money, and deducting 
only what was absolutely necessary, put the rest in 
an envelope, and sent it to Monsieur Berton with a 
few lines of regret that I was suddenly obliged to 
return to England, and begging him to accept the 
money as a loan, if he would not do so as a gift, in 
token of my friendship and sympathy. Then 1 went 
straight away from Vignelles, without leaving any 
address, and from that day to this I have heard 
nothing more of the Bertons. 1 tried hard to for¬ 
get Adele, and after a time I succeeded. 


But I do wonder if she is as charming now as 
she was then; let me see, she must be how old? 
Seventeen and twenty make thirty-seven ; and I 
am forty-two. I suppose that poor fellow Rudolph 
died, or anyhow she could not have married him, 
as her name is still Berton. He might have been 
her cousin, you say, or some other relation of the 
same name ? Very true ; but if she is not married, 
and is as nice as ever, perhaps—well, anyhow, I 
may as well go and see her. And 1 did. 

It may interest some people to know that she is 
looking over my shoulder as 1 write this, and that 
she thinks no more need be said 011 the^subjecl. 

K. Kemble. 


AN IDLE HOUR. 


NDER those beeches rest, 

|(=" Where breezes kiss the face ; 

And where the'twinkling shadows flit 
j®:'’ Among the trees, so closely knit 

A'# In linked embrace. 

ir Lie on sweet blossoms freshly born 
1 Since rosy day dawned: dream !— 

Wild passioft-dreams of youth and love; 
What recks it that they false will prove ? 
Dream out thy dream ! 

Close to this moss-laid bank, 

Where sunbeams slily climb, 

Kissing the peeping buds atween 
The tender green, just faintly seen 
In their fair prime. 

Lulled by the crooning sea 
Bathing the cold cliff’s feet. 

Her whispered words of mystery 
Will send a burning thrill through thee 
Of yearnings sweet; 

Of blissful days of case, 

Where laps the tideless sea 
With soothing, soft monotony ; 

And life is full sufficiency, 

Simply “to be.” 

Wash off in pearly dew 
The smutch on hands that toil 
At Mammon's forge—unbind, 

About thy neck entwined, 

The gnawing coil 

Ambition riveted— 

Fill weary heart and brain 
With thoughts of pure love—wiles 
Of children—woman’s tender smiles, 
Fraught with sweet pain. 

All fancies free and w dd 

Let loose—freed irom the grime 


Of toiling, dull, prosaic life ; 

Forget for one hour all its strife, 

Forget e’en time. 

And—lying with closed eyes 
And brain relaxed —drink in 
At every pore fresh life and verve, 

Brace up anew each flaccid nerve 
Fine-drawn and thin. 

Enjoy an idle liout, 

Idle alike for hand and brain, 

Drmk to the dregs the chalice filled 
With essence Nature has distilled, 

With loving pain, 

From bud and fruit and flower, 

And all her plenteous hoard ; 

A draught so luscious ne’er before, 
Sparkling and fresh, and bubbling o’er, 
For thee was poured. 

Send Reason to the wall ! 

She hath her share—and more— 

Of all thy thoughts, in busy hours ; 

Let Fancy revel ’mid the flowers, 

Show Care the door! 

And babble like a child. 

Or laughing brooklet’s strain, 

That at thy feel trips onward—free 
To sing of sky and mead and tree, 

A glad refrain. 

Then, bringing back with thee 

Memories without alloy, „ 

Into the grim old city’s heart 
Infuse fresh vigour, and impart 
A taste of joy. 

A glimpse of mysteries, 

A sense of things supreme, 

A subtle influence shall dwell 
About thee like, some magic spell; 

Rest! rest ! and dream. A. H. 
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NDER a spreading tree Complained of those rough rebels 

They rested, he and she ; That let its course, the pebbles ; 

The brooklet with a'wrangle And they—they caw to angle. 
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And lie must clear her line, 

While she a net doth twine 
His fancy to entangle, 

With mesh of maiden hair ; 

She knows herself so fair, 

She hardly needs to angle. 

Maybe there comes a knot, 

As comes in many a lot; 

E’en marriage bells will jangle ! 


Anon the line runs clear ; 

He thinks, “Wert thou my dear !” 

And still she sits to angle. 

Ah, fools, or men or fish ! 

Each for the bait must wish 

That doth before him dangle, 

And, for they are so fain, 

Too often both are slain 

By one who sits to angle ! 

B. Montgomerie Ranking. 


A CAMPAIGN IN ‘KABYLIA. 

THE NARRATIVE OF A CHASSEUR D'AFRiQUE. 

BY l.KCKMAN’N-C HAT RIAN. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTH 

W E were compelled to fall back, and a few minutes 
after, about ten, fire broke out in the village ; first 
in the house belonging to the military garden at 
the foot of the fort, facing the hospital; then in 
the granaries, then at the gendarmerie, and then at 
last every house in the place hurst into flames, 
Waves and spires of flame broke out everywhere, 
and the air was alive with myriads of flying sparks. 

I could hear the crash of falling roofs, and the dull 
rumble of tumbling walls, and in the streets, over 
which was spreading the red light of the conflagra¬ 
tion, were seen the miscreants who were making all 
tins havoc, traversing the place in all directions in 
their white cloaks, and with torches in their hands. 

The unfortunate village people, from their refuge 
in the fort, beheld the disappcaiancc in smoke and 
ashes of what they had saved by so much labour. 

II was truly horrible. 

A few cannon-shots were fired at those wretches ; 
but this was of no use. By night you can only fire 
at random. 

That same evening the pipes leading to the 
public fountain were cut off; and now we had no 
water but what was in the tanks. 

The next day, Sunday, the 16th April, the Com¬ 
mandant Lctellier declared the state of siege, pi o- 
cluimcd martial law, and regulated the posts and 
appointed each man his duty. Wc were now 
blockaded and cut off from all communication with 
the outer world. 

The commandant ran up the standard of France 
upon the fort ; he took possession of the keys of 
the cisterns, and distributed rations in the following 
proportions :--For men a litre and a half* of water 
per day; women and children, half-rations; horses, 
five litres.! Half the garrison were to mount guard 
on the battlements, while the othei half were in 
reserve. 

• Alioul two Bints and a half—j r, 4 
t About a gallon—8 l) pitas. 


The effective strength of the garrison now stood 
as follows 104 mobiles from the Cotc-d’Or, 
officered by a captain, a lieutenant, and a second 
lieutenant; 57 Chasseurs d’Afrique, under the com¬ 
mand of Lieutenant Cayatte ; 66 chasseurs on foot, 
commanded by Captain Truchy and Lieutenant 
Masse; 50 soldieis of the first regiment of artilleiy, 
under Lieutenant Vale ; 24 artillery smiths of the 
tenth company, under Sergeant Erbs : then the 
militia of the village to the number of 40, under 
the command of Captain Thibaud. 

The inhabitants of the European village encum¬ 
bered the place, and the commandant found it no 
easy matter to house so many families ; separate 
accommodation was very scarce ; they had to be 
lodged everywhere, in the barracks, in the cngmeeis’ 
tents, and in those of the artillery and of tlic Arab 
bureau. We bad besides about fifteen Arabs, who 
had been surprised by the insurrection, and the 
spahis, who were commanded lay the Corporal 
Abd-el-Kacler Soliman. 

For all these people provisions and water had to 
be found. 

Fortunately a herd of cattle belonging to a con¬ 
tractor of the National Fort had been obliged to fall 
back upon the place ; at the moment that the rising 
took place the hcrdsifian had been unable to meet 
with any other refuge ; his herd consisted of twenty 
oxen. There were besides the cows and the cattle 
belonging to private individuals. In every possible 
nook and corner were these poor beasts stowed 
away, even in the dungeons, with such hay and 
straw as could be got together. . 

On Tuesday, the 18th April, wc heard the guns 
of the National Fort thundering against the enemy; 
the Arabs were pressing us very closely. 

Wc had been unable to man the redan of the 
gate of the Arab bureau, on account of its extent; 
this gate, therefore, was left to its fate. It was of 
^olid timber for about two yards of its height; 
its upper part was of strong wooden bars, and 
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the engineers had built behind it a dry stone 
wall. 

The redan of the Bougie gate remained in our pos¬ 
session to the last, because Commandant Letcllier 
had lost no time in constructing in front of it 
epaulemcnts and intrcnchmcnts, in which the 
sentinels found cover. 

All the guns we had to defend the place were 
smooth-bores : two mortars, fifteen-pounders ; three 
four-pounders, and two small mortars, generally 
called “ crapauds.” 

The Kabyles, seeing front afar that the gate of 
the Arab bureau was unguarded from the outside, 
hoped to obtain possession of it. They immediately 
set to work, and the very first night, intrenching 
themselves in their covered ways, they had thrown 
up sufficient earth to attract our notice. For several 
nights afterwards they carried on their work with 
the same zeal. 

On that day there was continual firing; they dis- 
chatged a plunging fire into the place. Then, 
finding out that they had made a mistake in setting 
fire to the European village before pillaging it— 
ci cry night was heard the crashing of umbers, 
whilst they were carrying off half-burnt beams, 
windows, and doors, and even tiles from amongst 
the mins. Sometimes they fell out about the divi¬ 
sion of the booty ; then there would follow a loud 
clattering of slicks amongst the disputants. 

As the colonists at Tizi-Ouzou had sown all the 
fields around the place, with the object of applying 
the proceeds to the relief of the victims of the war 
with Prussia, barley and beans were glowing in 
great luxuriance up to the very fool of the ramparts. 
These rich crops were a serious hindrance to the 
defence. The Arabs glided through the long 
grasses, and by night crept close to the walls, utter¬ 
ing coarse insults in French against the curd, the 
chores sieurs, and others, threatening to cut all our 
throats within four or five days, and bidding us 
prepare ourselves. 

And what was the use then of firing into the long 
rank grass at the miscreants who were creeping 
like snakes amongst it? It would have been a 
waste of powder and shot. 

But we might have joked over these small 
grievances, had it not been for the burning thirst 
the time for which was fast coming on. I don't 
know a worse pain in the world than thirst. 

By the 20th of April wc were already suffering 
considerably with our one litre and a half of water, 
of which one-fourth was for coffee, another fourth to 
drink, and the rest for soup. This was already 
trying enough ; when the rations were reduced to 
one litre per man, and three for the horses. 

You can form no idea of the intense misery of 
this privation, both for men and for beasts 

If you had but seen our oxen wandering without 
a purpose here and there about the prison courts of 
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the Arabs, and in the fort, lowing deeply from their 
chests, cries which seemed to issue with difficulty 
from their dried-up lungs; if you had seen them 
carrying their heads low, eyes starting from the 
head, nostrils distended and dry, and looking like 
dried carcases, you would have shuddered ; the 
meat, when they were killed, was redder than ham. 
And the sheep and the goats, they were to be seen 
swallowing the most refuse of bits of paper ! And 
wc men—every one of us with our faces black with 
dirt and powder, for we had left off washing our 
selves—you should have seen us ! With something 
over our faces that felt like a mask of plastered dirt, 
wc were objects of pity to one another. 

This was suffering indeed ! and you may be sure 
that our sensations filled us with rage against the 
villains who had brought us to this condition. But 
they were more than a hundred to one ; others by 
thousands were swarming far out of the reach of 
our guns ; they kept every' road and every pass. 

All the night through, in the midst of the deep 
silence, we could hear something or other hammer¬ 
ing at the smithy they had set up in the church of 
Tizi-Ouzou. In the morning, when they were re¬ 
pairing in troops to the trenches and distributing 
the men to their posts. Commandant Lctellier never 
lost the opportunity of sending them a few shells ; 
but during the day time, whilst the burning heat of 
ihc sun beat upon the fort, all was quiet; for those 
wretches had resolved to reduce us by hunger and 
thirst. 

J am certain that Arabs and other traitors shut 
in with 11s kept our besiegers fully acquainted with 
all that was going on within. This became evident 
on tlic 22nd April. 

On that day, a few minutes before noon, the 
whole garrison received notice that at noon exactly 
a sortie would be made to dcsttoy the Kabyle works, 
which were harassing us at the gate of the Arab 
bureau. It was quite as well that the order was 
given so close upon the time for the attack, since 
the enemy learnt our intention almost the next 
moment. 

They were not prepared to receive us ; they re¬ 
quired time to call in reinforcements. This will 
account easily for the sudden appearance of the 
bearer of a flag of truce at the gate of Bougie ; lie 
held in his hand 11 reerl with a sheet of blue law¬ 
yer's paper at the end of it. 

“ Let him in,” said the commandant, who guessed 
the trick in a moment. 

lie was an old grey-bearded Kabyle, acting the 
saint—the man of peace. 

The commandant from the midst of his officers 
asked, “ What is your business ?” 

The fellow replied that he had succeeded in ob¬ 
taining from his fellow-countrymen, before they 
stormed the place, that the commandant should be 
invited to capitulate ; and that if he consented, the 
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garrison, the women and the children, should be 
conveyed in safety to Dellys. 

“ Arc you in earnest ?” cried the commandant. 
“ You will see presently how we capitulate.” 

Then, turning to the corporal of gendarmerie, he 
said - 

“ Keep this flag of truce in sight, and we will re¬ 
sume our conference by-and-by.” 

And at once, with his sword at his side, his re¬ 
volver in his hand, and his field-glass under his 
arm, he look the command of the troops who were 
standing in readiness behind the gate. 

I remained with twelve men on the bastion of 
the Arab bureau ; Ignar, with the same number, 
w.as on the engineers' bastion. The gate lay be¬ 
tween us. 

Lieutenant Cayattc and Quartermaster Brissard, 
with five chasseurs, remained in reserve at the 
sortie gate. Ignar and 1, with our rifles in the em¬ 
brasures, were to cover the retreat. Sergeant Erbs, 
with a fifteen-pounder, now and then threw a shell 
into the village, to prevent the Arabs from coming 
in that direction to the support of their friends. 

The troops forming the sallying party consisted 
of cliasseurs-ti-picd, mobiles, a few artillerymen, 
and the militia, with spades and pickaxes to destroy 
the Kabvlc works. A small four-pounder, worked 
by five gunners and a corporal, was to support the 
attack. 

Of course the engineers had removed the dry 
stone wall which had been built against the gate. 
The gate was thrown open wide, and our men 
dashed out at the charge step. The Kabyles in 
their works were not more than thirty yards away 
from us. 

As long as I live I shall have that spectacle be¬ 
fore my eyes. 

The soldiers yelled and shouted. 

Six paces m front ran Monsieur Goujon, the 
interpreter. The first Arab who showed his head 
above the coveied way he shot dead ; then he 
leaped in, the butt-end of his rifle rapidly rising and 
falling. 

Captain Truchy followed close upon his foot¬ 
steps ; then the whole body of the chasseurs, with 
fixed bayonets. There were shouts and howls 
of rage beneath us, under the battlements, and 
frightful curses filled the air and made us shudder. 

The Arabs only stood the assault a very few 
minutes, and then they fell back ; their wounded, 
after dragging themselves a few yards, dropped. 
This was the cause, a few days after, of a frightful 
infection One of those wretches having dropped 
just before the redan, the corpse began to decay in 
the place w h -re he fell, for neither the Arabs nor 
ourselves could remove it. 

But to return to the sortie. In a few minutes, 
from the lop of the battlements, we saw a cloud of 
Arabs coming down. In spite of the grape-sliot 


they came by thousands. They seemed to issue 
from the ground. Our volleys, every one of which 
tore right through the mass of them, seemed only 
to excite them to fury. 

The commandant saw them, sounded a retreat, 
and in a moment our men withdrew precipitately, 
and the gate was closed. 

The militia and artillerymen had destroyed the 
works of the Kabyles, and filled up their covered 
ways ; and, therefore, the principal object of the 
sortie had been achieved. But all the remainder 
of that day and night not a man was allowed to 
close his eyes. 

“Attention ! Every man on llie parapets !” had 
been the order of Commandant Letellier. 

He was right, for we were in the middle of a ring 
of Kabyles, who were all beside themselves with 
blind rage; their standards were flying in all 
directions. 1 should never have thought it possible 
there could be so many Kabyles. We were ex¬ 
pecting them every moment to open the assault ; 
but no doubt they had orders from their officers to 
wait for a more favourable opportunity ; and the) 
were hoping to reduce us by thirst. 

This excitement abated during the night. They 
had suffered great losses. Our casualties were . 
one chasseur, unfortunately left amongst llie enemy ; 
and an old corporal in the artillciy, who had re¬ 
ceived a wound 111 the head, of which he died in 
hospital. Quartermaster Martin was also severel) 
bitten in the thumb by a Kabyle. 

After that 22nd of April, the hoiscs began to 
perish. To bury them seemed almost impossible-; 
a wide and deep pit made behind the powder 
magazine was soon filled up. Besides the misery 
of the horses there was that of the cattle, which 
were dropping with weaknes ■>. 

I can still fancy 1 see the old schoolmaster, 
Colombain, a little shrivelled old man, wrapped 
up in his black and greasy cape, his old battered 
hat lying over one ear, coining up to the canteen, 
followed by his cow and her calf, which never left 
him now. I can hear him making his doleful re¬ 
quest — 

“ Ah, gentlemen officers, pray have pity on my 
poor cow ! It is all we have got. What is to 
become of us—my wife, my children, and myself— 
without our cow? Do give us a little water, I beg 
of you ! See how the poor beasts follow me every¬ 
where ! ” 

You may fancy the kind of reception we gave 
him. Only to hear him asking for water was 
enough to put us in a terrible rage ; wewere nearly 
pitching him out of the window. 

This poor old man used every day to climb up 
the young plane-trees in the square, the leaves of 
which he pulled off for his cow. The Kabyles, 
sighting him from afar, sent bullets flying amongst 
the boughs, but he never cared. It was of no use 
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calling out to him to come down; he would not 
listen to us. 

The courageous old man succeeded in saving the 
lives of both his cow and his calf. He richly de¬ 
served it. 

I remember, about that time, a strange and even 
moving spectacle. A civil engineer, whose name I 
cannot at present remember, had some thirty asses 
inside the fort ; the poor brutes had had no water 
for several days; their cars were hanging low ; 
their tongues were protruding; it was a melancholy 
sight. 

At last when they were beginning to die, and it 
would have been troublesome work to bury them, 
it was decided that it would be best to let them go 
loose, and trust to chance. They were all branded 
with a hot iron, and the engineer hoped, no doubt, 
that it would prove the best way to save them and 
get them back, if we should be rescued from our 
dreadful position. 

I was standing just by the redan of the Bougie 
gate, when they were all biought in a string, to 
set them at liberty. They could hardly stand; and it 
was found very difficult to get them to understand 
what we were doing for their advantage; they 
would not move on to the glacis ; and they had to 
be pushed on from behind, one after the other. But 
scarcely had they snuffed the open air of the 
country, when their long cars rose upright again, 
and they began to trot like hares m the direction of 
the fountain. They smelt the water at the distance 
of tliice-quartcrs of a mile. 

Seeing them galloping off at this rate in a long 
string, with spirits revived, we thought we should 
have liked to follow them. 

Since the mishap to Lieutenant Arissy, ] did 
not forget to go and see him every day at the 
hospital. 

It would be difficult to give you any proper concep¬ 
tion of that little wlntc-washed room—that filthy 
bed, and that almost unbearable odour. Water 
was wanling, and the bandages could not be 
washed. 

There is no need to say more. 

And now let me declare the truth. In the shop- 
windows at Pans and elsewhere, you always see 
pictures of the chores soeurs and of Monsieur le 
Cure seated by the bedsides of the wounded, and 
succouring the wounded even in the field of battle ; 
but those we had at Tizi-Ouzou were never seen 
so, ifnd remained prudently cut of the reach of 
harm. 

This is known to all the inhabitants of the fort 
and the whole garrison. No one will deny it. 

Surely pictures might be drawn somewhat in 
harmony with acts. At any rate it would save us 
the pain of seeing folks shrugging their shoulders 
at such things as mere fancies. 

In consequence of this complete isolation, my 
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brave and good lieutenant, whom I had known 
formerly so gay and so fond of his laugh, was in a 
state of complete depression. How the sight of 
him grieved me, and how glad he was to get a 
little news from the outside world ! 

Sometimes he boiled over with excitement and 
would cry— 

“ My dear Goguel, is it not melancholy? Here 
am I escaped out of Sedan ; here am I, one in that 
famous charge in which our regiment conducted 
itself so nobly, only spared to come here and catch 
a stray bullet in bivouac after a skirmish. Ah ! if 
it had but struck me in the heart, I should have 
been happy to die ! ” 

Then his feelings would overpower him, and the 
tears came. 

You may be sure that these things did not tend to 
cheerfulness, and 1 often said that if we ever came 
out of that hole, the Kabyles would have to smart 
for it. I pressed the handle of my sword, and 
thought— 

“ You will have a bad tunc of it when the charge 
is sounded ! We will pay you off for what we 
have suffered through you ! You'll smart ! ” 

On their side, the miscreants were no doubt 
entertaining themselves with similar leilections. 
Every morning I could see them with upturned 
faces, in their trenches, sharpening their daggers, 
as if they were saying— 

“ Make your throats ready !—licic's something 
for you ! Your tanks must be getting empty ; in 
a very short time you won’t care much fur your 
meat!” 

We were at that time close upon the month of 
May ; every day it grew hotter ; and in our fort, 
from nine ill the morning till seven in the evening, 
when the glaring sun of Africa was flooding our 
white walls with dazzling light and heat, and there 
was neither vegetation nor shade, we almost visibly 
dried up. Nothing stirred; there was stillness 
everywhere ; even our spaliis, who are better able 
to bear thirst than we are, stayed motionless in 
their places, with knees drawn up, the head bowed 
low in a deep stupor. 

The Arabs have always one consolation under 
every trouble. They say, “It is written but this 
mode of reconciling themselves with misfortune 
did not suit me, and I was resolved to die in the 
defence of my life. 

But neveitireless, to be shut up in a place Tike 
a living cemetery, and be obliged to mount guard 
around it in my regular turn, without ever being 
able to cross swords with the enemy ; to be ever 
dreaming of drinking, and to imagine what a pleasure 
it would be to draw a long draught of cool beer, 
and to devise to myself a succession of such illu¬ 
sions, and find them all a deception, this was 
terrible to bear. 

Sometimes clouds would pass over our heads, and 
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then wc would hopefully say to one another, “ It j Sometimes we fancied we could hear a distant 
will rain soon.” But the clouds floated away amongst storm. But it turned out to be the cannon of the 
the olive-clad mountains, the sun came out fiercer ( National Fort, or of Dellys, or of Dra-cl-Mizan! 
than ever, and we were left parched and dried like j The insurrection was spreading in all directions, 
fishes on the banks when the water has retired. I end of chapter the fifth. 


THE HISTORY OF A SEA-ACORN. 


FINE summer’s morning, 
/ \ w i*-h a brilliant sun tinting 

I! 1 the landscape around with a 

\ f: ipM A golden hue; the sea lying 

■ tonify 1 IfeVJ calm ancl placid like a huge 
sit K s ^ ect glass before us~ 

g fi jjj \ just such a morning as 

jit Ip ML invites us to the earnest 

OW Wr contemplation of Nature, 

^rCJv)’' J in all her loveliness and 

6 47 } beauty. Who can think 

of slumbering away this 
charming morning in lazy somnolence ? Let 
us take a stroll by the sea, and try to gain 
some information and instruction from the many 


asrnuch as each balanus is packed as closely to its 
neighbour as it possibly can be- -and if the ideas 
of humanity be at all applicable to sea-acorns, 
then we might enter a protest against this seem¬ 
ing overcrowding which prevails in the colony 
before us. 

Yet, as wc shall see, each little inhabitant of this 
sphere fulfils his destiny independently of Ins neigh¬ 
bour organisms, and despite their close proximity 
to each other, the members of this community, by 
reason of their peculiar relations, have no power of 
aggression on the one hand, or tendency to be 
aggressed upon on the other. 

We have dropped our little colony of balani into 
this pool, and now peering into the shallow depths, 


zoological treasures with which it promises to we watch the effect of being placed in theii natural 
teem. element. Swiftly and at once, from the upper and 

There, in the distance, I can discern a strip of free extremity of each little shell, a curious set of 


golden sand, with its long waving lines of bril- | branched, plumc-likc organs conies forth, and you 
Lance ; and between the sand and our present , notice how incessantly these miniature plumes are 
standpoint, a rocky plateau lies open before us. j being protruded from, and again retracted within, 
A scramble over these low-ledged rocks will ! the front, or, if you prefer so to call it, the upper 
bring us to the very centre of our morning’s work, j opening of the shell. 

and place us amid a varied collection of objects ; Just watch the motions of this curious apparatus 
for our examination. Where and how shall we ; for a little, ere you demand its use and function. 


begin our labours, you inquire ? And I have no 
difficulty in finding a reply. There, beneath our j 
feet, as we hurry over these low rocky ledges, wc j 
may find a very convenient text for our initiatory 
discourse. 

Examine the rock-surfaces carefully, and you will 
notice how they literally bristle with innumerable 
small conical shells. You know the little organisms 
perfectly well, and on every sea-beach, the rocks 
and stones are covered towards low-water mark 
with a thick incrustation of these shells. Popularly, 
too, you may know them as “sea-acorns,” a term no 
doubt applied to them from a fancied resemblance 
to the oak-nut; and the zoologist names them, in 
his technical nomenclature, “ balani,” and includes 
them with the barnacles, crabs, lobsters, and a host 
of kindred forms, in a large class of the animal 
world krfown as the Crustacea. 

If you will but take the trouble to detach a por¬ 
tion of rock, and carefully convey it to that pool I 
can discern a fe%v yards off, you may watch at your 
leisure how the sea-acorn lives, and maintains 
itself in its own sphere. We drop our little colony 
into the pool -for colony it may well be called, in- 


The scries of plumes, seen in their expanded stale, 
have a somewhat crescentic shape ; the larger and 
longer plumes forming the upper border, whilst the 
shorter ones form the inner and lower border of 
the crescent. And in the order of expansion you 
notice how the smaller ones are first protruded, and 
then how, with a graceful sweep, as it were, the 
larger ones wave outwards and upwards, and com¬ 
plete the me/cment of expansion. Then imme¬ 
diately you see the retraction of the plumes com¬ 
mence. First, and quite as swiftly as they were 
protruded, the inner and shorter plumes are folded 
inwards, and then the longer ones are duly lucked in, 
ready for the next and rapidly succeeding movement 
of expansion. 

And thus, backwards and forwards, with an 
incessant waving, in the bright clear depths of the 
pool, are the hundreds of little plumes, from as 
many little doors or windows, performing an im¬ 
portant duty in the life-functions of the organisms 
of which they form so characteristic a part. 

To gain a sufficient idea of the general con¬ 
formation of a sea-acorn, you have only to select 
| the largest specimen you can find, and by the aid 
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of an ordinary pockct-lens, you may make out the 
leading features of structural interest. 

First, there is the curious shell in which its body 
is enclosed. Viewed externally, we find the acorn- 
shell to be conical in shape, the creature being fixed 
by the flattened base of the cone to the rock on 
which it rests. It is thus a “ sessile ” animal—that 
is, fixed directly, and without the intervention of a 
stalk, to the rock. Its nearly-related friend, the 
barnacle, on the contrary, is attached to fixed ob¬ 
jects by a long fleshy stark, or “ peduncle,” as it is 
technically called. The barnacle and acorn-shell 
are both included in the same division of the great 
crustacean class, and roughly speaking, the acorn- 
shell might be compared to a barnacle minus the 
stalk, or vice versd , the barnacle might be said to 
be an acorn-shell plus a stalk. * 

The conical shell is composed of calcareous or 
limy plates, disposed in three series. The first of 
these sets of plates is constituted by a single flat 
disc of lime, which forms the floor of the box, as it 
were, and by which the balanus is fixed to its rocky 
bed. We have next a series of plates forming the 
walls of the shell, and these are primarily six in 
number; although the progress of growth has 
marked these six pieces in such a manner as to 
lead us to fancy that each plate was composed in 
turn of two pieces; and lienee if our examination 
were not very carefully made, we should be apt to 
think that no less than twelve distinct pieces 
entered into the formation of the walls of this 
curious little cell. Lastly, wc find a third set of 
pieces situated on the top or apex of the cone, and 
forming a v.ilvc-like lid, known as the “operculum,” 
and by means of which the aperture of the 
shell can be closed or opened at the will of the 
animal. 

Four calcareous pieces appear to enter into the 
formation of this valvular apparatus, the plates of 
the operculum being so arranged as to admit of the 
curious plumc-likc organs being protruded through 
a valvular orifice which exists between the opercu¬ 
lar plates. 

We thus notice that the shell of the sea-acorn, 
which at first sight you might think to be solid, 
or composed of one piece, in reality exhibits 
a structure of considerable complexity. Within 
this curious shell, then, wc find an equally curious 
body contained. 

Taking the crab or lobster as a typical example 
of the group to which the sea-acorn belongs, and 
seeking to reconcile to the typical crustacean struc¬ 
ture, the disposition of parts in the balanus, we 
should have little difficulty in determining at the 
outset of our examination, that the plume-like organs 
of the sea-acorn correspond to the limbs of its 
more highly organised neighbour. In the sea- 
acorn we have twelve of these organs, eacn modi¬ 
fied leg consisting of a primary joint, bearing two 
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terminal many-jointed filaments; so that, viewed 
externally, the sea-acorn appears to possess twenty- 
four plumes in its “ glass-hand," as this apparatus 
has been termed. And so characteristic are these 
organs of the present group of forms, that the 
naturalist has termed the division which includes 
the sea-acorn and barnacles, the Cirripedia, or 
“ cirrous-footcd ” crustaceans; the name “ cirrus ” 
being applied to the stiff-jointed filaments consti¬ 
tuting the plumes of the creature. Our hand-lens 
will further show us that each of these filaments is 
fringed on cither side by innumerable small hair¬ 
like bodies, the plume-likc appearance being sug¬ 
gested by tins arrangement, the function of which 
will be presently explained. In addition to these 
general details, we find a complicated little body 
enclosed within this curious shell. 

Returning to our comparison of the sea-acorn 
with its typical neighbours, wc find that our sea- 
acorn is suspended in its shell in a reversed posi¬ 
tion— Us head, or, at any rate, that portion of its 
body corresponding to the head, being directed 
downwards, and towards the base of the shell, a 
position awkward enough as described, no doubt, 
but which admirably suits the particular relations 
of the sea-acorn’s body to its abode. A compli¬ 
cated digestive system, consisting of a mouth pro¬ 
vided with jaws, stomach, intestine, and liver-cells, 
is present; whilst a circulatory system is generally 
believed to exist, although the existence of a 
distinct heart has not yet been satisfactorily made 
out. 

The respiratory or breathing function of the sca- 
acorn devolves upon the plume-like cirri, which, in 
their incessant waving to and fro, create currents 
in the water, and insure the due aeration of the 
blood or vital fluid, which is exposed in the vessels 
of the cirri to the action of the oxygen of the sur¬ 
rounding fluid. 

The cirri have therefore a two-fold function— 
their first use is that of respiratory organs, whilst 
their second duty is that of nutritive agents, and, by 
means of the currents they create in the water, 
drawing panicles of food towards the mouth. In 
most of the lower forms of animal life, wc find this 
Ivvo-fokl function assigned to the tentacles, cirri, 
and analogous organs. 

Our balanus is not devoid of sensibility, or of those 
means whereby it maintains relations with the ex¬ 
ternal world. The function of innervation or coi- 
rclation, by means of which the organism, through 
the medium of its nervous system, determines the 
conditions of its existence, is subserved in the sca- 
acorn by a nervous axis of a highly developed type. 
And although, immured in its cell, the balanus, like 
a hermit, appears to have little or no use for the 
exercise of those powers which, in an active and 
locomotive being, constitute the chief adjunct to 
vitality, yet its place in the created scale, and its 
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life, such as it is, demand the exercise of a certain I 
degree of correlative power. The sense of touch is j 
present, for example, to a high degree, and resides 
chiefly in the- cirrous plumes ; while the mechanism 
of such a complicated body as we have seen the 
sea-acorn to possess, necessitates the presence of 
a guiding and directing power. There may be, it 
is true, no fit comparison or parallel between the 
voluntary actions of a highly organised creature, 
and the mere mechanical actions of the sea-acorn’s 
plumes ; yet the innervation of the latter must, in 
its way, be as perfect as those more highly special¬ 
ised and determined actions, which result from the 
possession of a greater degree of nervous force and 
power. 

Lastly, if we could trace backwards the life- 
history of our sca-acorn, we should bring to light 
some of the most interesting of its phases. Viewed 
from a developmental aspect, its history is exceed¬ 
ingly interesting, and upon the development of 
these and allied forms, Mr. Darwin’s patient in¬ 
dustry and observation have brought to light some 
very curious and most important facts. In its early 
state, our sea-acorn bore no resemblance to the 
animal as we find it in our seaside ramble, but the 
embryo acorn was free and locomotive, led a roving 
life, and was as unlike a staid, fixed, and settlcd- 


[ down balanus as possibly could be. The young larva 
I somewhat resembles a shrimp in appearance, and 
by means of the rudimentary legs, and other appen¬ 
dages with which it is provided, we find it propel¬ 
ling itself merrily and swiftly throughout the sea. 

As you thus see it, you could readily persuade 
yourself that it was an abnormal crab on a roving 
commission; certainly, a sea-acorn would be among 
the least likely animals with which you would con¬ 
nect this free-swimming creature. This larval form 
possesses a rudimentary shell, analogous to that of 
the crab or shrimp, and in addition it is provided 
with large prominent eyes. Soon, however, this 
free-and-easy existence is to terminate, for the next 
stage is marked by the larva fixing itself, and by 
the development of the shell characteristic of the 
adult form. Soon, also, the prominent eyes dis¬ 
appear, the adult balanus being destitute of optical 
organs, and with the development of the cirrous 
plumes the change from the free-swimming embryo 
to the fixed adult is completed. Thus, from a popu¬ 
lar and strictly human point of view, the creature’s 
life in its young state would seem much to be pre¬ 
ferred to that in its adult state; but the correctness 
of the views of humanity, as applied to the condi¬ 
tions of life in the cirripedcs, may well be questioned 
and denied. 


THE GIFTS. 



ESE are flowers for favouis ! 

Wear them on thy breast— 
Red roses, red roses 
As bright as earth discloses, 
Red roses with sweet savours 
Blown in the spicy west. 

These are flowers for favours, 
Flowers of sweetest savours, 

Wear them on thy breast! 


Flowers too cold for bosoms, 
Take them in thy hand— 
White lilies, svhite lilies, 

And purest daffodillies; 

These lilies are the blossoms, 
Thine arm the lily-wand— 
Flowers too cold for bosoms, 
Lily leaves and blossoms, 

Take them in thy hand. 


RONDEL. 


These are flowers for dreaming ! 

Wear them in thy hair—- 
Blue pansies, blue pansies 
As pure as maiden fancies ; 


Blooms like blue eyes beaming, 

For golden locks to wear— 

These are flowers for dreaming, 

Blue, and bright, and beaming, 

Wear them in thy hair. 

These are flowers thy lover 
Strews beneath thy feet: 

Oxlips, bluebells, daisies, 

Sweets the meadow raises— 

Orchids, thyme, and clover, 

That trod upon scent sweet. 

These are flowers thy lover, 

Where thy footsteps hover, 

Strews beneath thy feet. 

Wear these flowers for favours, 

Lady of them all— 

White lilies, red roses, 

Blue pansies, be thy posies ; 

And countless flowers give savours 
Beneath thy soft foot-fall. 

Wear thy flowers for favours, 

Drink their sweetest savours. 

Lady of them all ! 

Robert Buchanan. 
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HESTER MORLEY’S PROMISE. 

BY HESBA STEETTON, 

AUTHOR OF “THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA," ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY-EIGHTH. 

THE OTHER TRAI.V. 

It was growing late by this time, and only two 
night-porters were about the station. They had 


Here was a new element of mystery and per* 
plexity. Hester had gone many hours before John 
Morley could have wreaked his long-cherished 
vengeance upon Rose. Was it possible that he 



' SPEAK TO ME, ROBERT 


seen no one; had not been there during the day. 
Hubert Waldron turned back again, disappointed 
and cast down. Grant wanted him to go up to his 
house, to tel! Annie he should be away all night, 
and to bring his case of instruments. 

He was about starting, when madarne, who 
had been wonderfully silent, ventured to ask a 
question. 

“ Where then is monsieur ? ” she inquired. 

“ I don’t know,” answered Robert; “ I wish to 
know; and where Hester is too.” 

“ Oh 1 the little one is gone to London,” answered 
madame; “ she set out at mid-day. That is why I 
find myself here. I come to watch the house while 
mademoiselle is away.” 


had acted upon a premeditated purpose, instead of 
having been hurried into the crime by the impulse 
and frenzy of the moment ? And upon what pretext 
could he have sent Hester on to London ? If she 
was gone to London, Robert’s jealousy assured him 
that she would go to Carl. 

“ Grant,” he said, “ I will start for London by the 
first train to-morrow.” 

He went at once after that to Grant’s house, and 
returned with the articles he needed. All through 
the long night he watched, with Grant and madame, 
by the side of Rose, whose fate swung slowly from 
life to death, and from death to life again, as hour 
after hour crept sluggishly by. To Grant there was 
stimulus in it—the keen interest he felt in the 
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triumph or failure of his skill ; and madame, in 
almost unbroken ignorance, and only with a few 
cunning guesses as to the truth, looked on with 
nearly equal excitement. But to Robert it was a 
night of slow martyrdom ; of a crucifixion of his 
whole nature. His old love for Rose,' his new love 
for Hester, his easy good-nature, his selfish repug¬ 
nance to witness any suffering, his memory of the 
past, his dread of the future—all were compassing 
him about, and there Was no refuge, nor any one to 
deliver him. 

The morning came and found him a changed 
man. Grant looked into his face, and the tears 
started to his eyes. He pressed his hand hard in 
his own, but he could speak no word of consolation. 
Rose still lingered on the edge of the open grave, 
and might be swallowed up in it before he could 
reach London ; but it was best that he should go. 
They parted in silence, and, with a heart bowed 
down, Robert Waldron set out on his journey. 

There were two trains starting nearly at the 
same time, run by different companies. Robert, 
caring nothing by which he went, started by the 
first, which was detained upon the road by a trifling 
accident to the engiue. The second took up J ohn 
Morlcy on its route at a station farther on ; and 
thus, by the merest accident in the world, Robert 
missed meeting with the man whom he was pur¬ 
suing. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY-NINTH. 

NO CI.UE. 

It was six o’clock when the train reached the 
London terminus; and Robert knew that Carl 
could only be found at his chapel. He was the 
only person known to Hester, and therefore it was 
to him that he must go for any chance of informa¬ 
tion. 

He called a cab, and bade the driver drive as 
quickly as he could to the chapel; but the ser¬ 
vice had already begun when they arrived at it. 
In no mood to present himself in the midst of a 
congregation, Robert found his way to the vestry, 
and waited there in growing impatience for the 
conclusion of the service. The door was open, 
and he could hear every word uttered by Carl’s 
clear voice, so modulated and varied that common¬ 
place words took almost a tone of eloquence from 
it. He was preaching concerning temptation, and 
Robert’s bruised spirit felt more deeply wounded 
by it. What did this boy, with his pure, unsullied 
life, lus soul which had never betrayed its own 
ideal, know of temptation or of sin ? 

At length the torture was ended. Carl pro¬ 
nounced the last, soothing benediction, and in a 
minute or two afterwards entered his vestry. 

On his part, when Carl’s eyes fell upon Robert, 
he started back with a momentary disquiet and 
apprehension. He looked worn and ilk The 


terrible scene of the past night had made him 
utterly regardless of those small, minute cares as 
to his appearance, which had invariably occupied 
him hitherto. He had not slept at all, and he 
had suffered horribly. The years, which had 
seemed to pass over him leaving no trace, had 
been graving secret lines upon his features, which 
now started out in strong relief, ageing him ab¬ 
ruptly. Carl fancied, as he stood by the window 
with the light falling upon his head, that lie could 
see a faint tinge of white, a shining line of silver 
here and there amongst his disordered hair. They 
had not parted as friends, and they knew each 
other to be rivals. Carl closed the door, and 
locked it against any intruder, and then wailed for 
Robert to speak. 

“Do you know anything of Hester?” asked 
Robert, approaching him and speaking in a low 
voice. 

“ Hester ! no !” answered Carl in amazement and 
alarm ; “ what is the matter with her ?” 

“ She came up to London yesterday,” said 
Robert, “ and I made sure you would know where 
she is. She had no one to go to but you. For 
God’s sake, Carl, do not hide from me anything 
about her ! 1 only ask to know that she is safe— 

that you are taking care of her. I will not ask to 
see her. 1 give her up to you altogether. Only 
remove my anxiety. Tell me that you have found 
some safe home for her.” 

“ I know nothing about her,” cried Carl, in 
anxiety equal to his own ; “what do you mean? 
Is not Ilester at home with her father?” 

“ They are neither of them at home.” he answered. 
“ Hester came to London by the twelve o’clock 
train from Little Aston, yesterday ; and her father 
fled last night.” 

“Fled!” echoed Carl, his heart sinking within 
him. 

“ He has murdered Rose," continued Robert 
hurriedly, “and I am in pursuit of him—not to 
give him up. No ; but to save Hester. He is 
mad, C;>ri ; and what can she do with a madman ? 
What can we do ? Have you no clue at all to the 
motive that brought her up here ? My only hope 
was in you.” 

“ Stop ! ” he exclaimed, as a sudden light flashed 
across him, “ she must have come to see little 
Hester. I wrote on Thursday to tell her about the 
child, and she must have made up her mind to 
come and see her. She is very ill.” * 

If it had been possible for Robert’s face to grow 
more pallid, il would have done so at these words ; 
a stray shaft shot at random by Carl, whose thoughts 
were too full of Hester to remember that he had 
betrayed a secret which he was pledged to keep. 
He was in haste to be gone—to hurry to the school 
where the child lived, in order to make inquiries 
there. Neither of them knew by how small and 
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trifling a chance Hester had missed breaking in 
upon their interview. 

“ Where arc you going ?” asked Robert, as Carl 
opened the outer door of the vestry. 

“ Where ?” exclaimed Carl impetuously ; “ to 
find Hester. We must find her to-night. Did you 
not say her father is a madman, and has murdered 
Rose ? Find her ? Can I take any rest or sleep 
until she is safe? Yet God has her in his safe 
keeping.” 

lie said these last words with a half-sob, and 
raised his hand to his eyes for an instant. Then 
he turned towards Robert with a glance of pro¬ 
found and unutterable pity. 

“ You may come with me, if you choose,” he 
said ; “ 1 am going to see Rose Morley’s child.” 

Robert followed him mechanically, his head 
reeling and his limbs tottering. Carl saw it, 
and drew his arm through his own, pressing it 
to his side with an earnest pressure. Whatever 
his own anxiety and terror might be, it could 
not equal m anguish and intensity that of Robert 
Waldron. 

They reached the poor, dingy house, in which 
his child lived ; and the over-worked servant 
opened the door to them. They had been expect¬ 
ing Mr. ISraimvell and the young lady for some 
time, she said. No, the young lady had not come 
back yet. She had been there all day, nursing 
little Miss Hester ; but she had left her in the 
evening to go to Mr. BramvveU’s chapel, promising 
to return as soon as she could. She bad gone to 
the chapel, she was sure, for she had sent her 
own little sister to take her to the very door, 
where the young lady had gone m before she came 
away. 

Carl and Robert looked at one another in 
mingled relief and wonder. They had traced 
1 tester's movements up to the last half-hour; for 
if she had gone into the chapel, no doubt she had 
remained there till the end of the service. To be 
separated from her by no more than half an hour 
seemed a small thing. She would be coming in 
soon ; perhaps she had missed her way a little. 
They lingered on the door-step, looking up the 
street, until the girl asked if they wished to see 
the child, who would be glad enough of a visit from 
Mr. llramwell. 

“Let me see her, Carl,” said Robert entrcatingly; 
“she need know nothing about me. If you have 
any ptty for me in this hour, let me see her.” 

Carl hesitated for a moment; yet how could he 
refuse ? What right had he to keep him away 
from her, when her mother was dead? For he 
liad understood from Robert’s hurried explanation 
that Rose was already dead. He answered by a 
silent gesture to accompany him; and both of 
them followed the servant to the room where the 
child lay. 


The little girl had been raised upon her pillows, 
and sat with an eager face turned towards the 
door, listening to their approaching footsteps. Carl 
was the first to enter, and Robert stayed behind in 
the background, looking on with a new sorrow in 
his heart. The face—a small, refined, patrician 
face, which had lost the look of childhood—was 
that of his mother in a miniature portrait she had 
given to him when she was dying. He knew it 
well, for in his boyhood he had studied the minia¬ 
ture by heart. But the child was speaking, and he 
could not bear to lose a word she said. She be¬ 
longed to him. If Rose were dead, there was no 
other being in the world who bore any relationship 
to this forlorn little creature. 

“ Hester has been here all day,” she said ; “ the 
good, dear Hester that I’m named after. We love 
one another ever so 1 She said she’d come back 
with you, and stay all night with me. Why did 
you not bring her, Mr. Bramwell?” 

“ She will be here very soon,” answered Carl. 

“ She says my mother is living with her in her 
house,” continued Hester, in her plaintive and 
sweet voice ; “ and she knew my father, when she 
was a little girl like me. She loved him then, and 
he used to nurse her on his knees. But he never 
nursed me. He was dead before I was born.” 

“Don’t think about it, my little Hester,” said 
Carl soothingly. 

“But I’m always thinking of it,” she answered, 

“ because if he hadn’t died, wc should all have 
lived together somewhere, and I should have haJ 
my holidays, like other children. They s. ; y there 
are worse-off little girls in the streets ; buL they 
have all got homes, and mothers and fathers ; and 
1 have nobody, no home, and no father, and no 
one but my mother, who is so very poor she can 
scarcely ever come to see me 1 shan’t be sorry to 
die, if God pleases.” 

“ Suppose your father had not died ? ” said 
Carl. 

“ Oh, how I would have loved him !” she cried, 
clasping her small hands together ; “ perhaps he 
would have played with me sometimes. It would 
not have mattered then how poor we were, if vve 
had only lived together. The other Hester said 
he used to be very fond of little children, and he 
would have been sure to have loved me the most, 
llestcr cannot tell whether he will know I am his 
little girl in heaven.” 

Robert stood by and listened. Every word was 
full of heart-breaking sorrow to him; yet the calm¬ 
ness and tenderness of this little child soothed him. 
lie leaned his arm against the door-post, and 
rested his head upon it, weeping bitterly. His 
child beard him, and turned eagerly again towards 
the door. 

•“ There is somebody there," she said, “ and they 
arc crying. Who is it, Mr. Bramwell? Don’t 
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leave them alone in the dark. Let them come in 
here.’’ ' 

It was no more than a step or two to her side, 
and Robert’s failing feet trode them. He sank 
down beside her, as Hester had done in the morn¬ 
ing, and hid his face in her pillow, while she laid her 
hand upon his head timidly, yet fondly. 

“ Don’t cry,” she said ; “ I’m not going to die just 
yet; and if I do die I shall go to heaven and have 
my holidays. I don’t know who you are, but I 
don’t like to see you crying for me.” 

“ Kiss me, little Hetty,” he sobbed; and she laid 
her lips shyly upon his cheek, while he threw his 
arm round her with a passionate clasp. 

“ Tell me,” he said, “ where you have been living 
all this time, my little girl ? ” 

“ I have been all my life long at school,” she 
answered pensively—“ ever since I can remember. 
I belong to nobody.” 

“ Nobody 1 ” echoed Robert in a voice as troubled 
as her own. 

“ Nobody, except my mother,” she continued, 
“ and she is very poor, and always full of trouble. 
The other Hester says she is going to take me away 
somewhere, and make me very, very happy. But it 
is too late now.” 

“ Too late ! ” repeated Robert, dropping his head 
again upon the pillow. She lay still and exhausted, 
her arm resting upon his neck ; and Carl did not 
break the silence. What could he say that would 
be better than this silence? It was Robert who 
first looked up, and spoke. 

“ But she does not come, Carl,” he said in a tone 
of undiminished anxiety. Carl was waiting, strain¬ 
ing his cars to catch the sound of her voice in the 
house below. The time was fast getting on, and 
the night was drawing near. Could she have lost 
herself in the streets of London ? Where too was 
John Morley, who had been missing since this time 
the night before? They were compelled to leave 
the child, inconsolable because Hester was not 
come back, and start afresh upon their vague 
search. 

They did not know where she had passed 
the last night, or whether she knew any one in 
London. There was no clue, no track. She had 
been near to them both only an hour or two ago, 
but they had not seen her. She might be close 
beside them still. 


CHAPTER THE FORTIETH. 

FATHER AND SON. 

At an early hour the next morning, Carl and 
Robert went again to the boarding-school, to 
inquire if anything had been heard of Hester. 
Upon receiving an answer in the negative, they did 
not know what further steps to take. They sent a 
telegram to Grant, cautiously worded: “ We have 
had no success. Is there any change, or any news?” 


The answer returned—in the name of Annie Grant, 
by which they became aware that she shared the 
secret—was, “No change here, and no news.” 
It reached them soon after midday on Mon¬ 
day. 

After this they visited the two railway stations at 
which John Morley could have arrived, and made 
some cautious inquiries; but they could gain no 
explicit information. At present they could not 
resolve to set a detective to seek him out. While 
Rose continued in so precarious a state, they dare 
not let any clue to the criminal slip out of their own 
hands. 

They could not believe it possible that they 
had left London, for both John Morley and Hester 
would be as inexperienced as children with regard 
to any journey, or any scheme of flight. Carl 
hoped every hour that they would be found at 
his lodgings; and they returned again and again 
to them, to see if they had not arrived there. 

On the Tuesday morning, Robert, who could no 
longer endure the suspense about Rose, determined 
to return to Little Aston, leaving Carl to continue 
his wary but close inquiries in London. 

He reached the little town in the afternoon, and 
though he dare not let himself be seen knocking at 
John Morlcy’s door, which would have attracted 
j the attention of the neighbours, he could not resist 
; going past the house. 

It looked just as usual. 

The dosed shutters of Rose’s drawing-room were 
still closed ; but what surprised and startled him 
the most was to sec the shop open, as if John 
Morley was quietly pursuing his ordinary business. 
He crossed over quickly, and peered in through 
the windows, catching a glimpse of a withered 
face, which glared back upon him with tigerish 
eyes. 

The mystery was explained as soon as he reached 
Grant’s house. Grant had resolved to keep the 
townspeople in the dark as long as possible, and 
upon Monday morning he had installed Lawson 
behind *he counter, bidding him do his best there 
to meet the requirements of the few customers. It 
was generally reported through the town that John 
Morley was suffering from a second attack of brain 
fever, which satisfactorily accounted for his non- 
appearance, and for Grant’s constant attendance at 
his house. 

Rose Morley was still in danger; but there 
was a brighter hope now than there had been 
twelve hours before. It was growing more and 
more possible that she might rally from the shock, 
and partially recover ; but the recovery could be 
only partial. 

Robert went on home—to the home he had 
sauntered away from carelessly for an after-dinner 
stroll in the cool of the evening, on Saturday 
night. 



Hester Morley’s Promise. 


The prodigal, whom Mr. Waldron had prepared 
for two years before, and who had disappointed 
him by his light-hearted gaiety, was going back to 
his father’s house now, feeling that he was no more 
worthy. The famine had made itself felt at last, 
and he knew that he had nothing but husks to eat. 
All the wealth and the honour, the graces and 
luxuries of his life, hung ragged and threadbare 
about him. He yearned to see his father looking 
out for him, ready to have compassion on him, and 
run, and fall on his neck and kiss him. His heart 
was very full of repentance, and of a longing after 
some love which should not look for any worthiness 
in him. But his father was nowhere to be seen, 
and he avoided meeting his sister. He bade the 
servant tell Mr. Waldron, when he came in, that 
he was in the library ; and then he weni there, 
threw himself upon a sofa, and fell into a troubled 
sleep, full of dreams. When he opened his eyes 
again, Ins father was standing by him, with a face 
of painful anxiety. If Carl had been struck by the 
change in his aspect, his father was ten times more 
so. This was no longer his handsome, debonair 
son ; but a weary and worn man, who had been 
beaten somewhere in the battle of life. Robert had 
groaned, and his face had been sadly pained in bis 
sleep, and he had been about to awaken him from 
his disturbed slumbers, just as he opened his eyes 
and looked up. 

“ Falhei ! ’’ he said ; “ father !” 

“My boy, Robert,” said Mr. Waldron, his hard 
features quivering, and his voice faltering ; “ what 
is it, my boy? Tell me everything. 1 am your 
father—an old man now ; but 1 loved your mother 
with my whole heart, and 1 carried you in my arms 
when you were a baby. You may tell me. I am 
not hard towards you. I can hear anything from 
you. There is nobody loves you as your old father j 
does Speak to me, Robert, as a man talks with 
his friend.” 

Robert had had no very fixed purpose of conceal¬ 
ment from Mr. Waldron, though lie had told Grant 
that they must not let him know of John Morley’s 
crime ; and now he could constrain himself no 
longer. He told him all ; and his father listened 
with a profound affection and compassion for him, 
which bound their hearts more closely the one to 
the other. 

“ You know everything now,” he said at the end ; 

“ what is to be done ?” 

“ I afn not so fearful for Hester as you are,” said 
Mr. Waldron ; “ be sure that her father will do her 
no harm, if he be mad ; and I suppose he must be 
mad. Yet he was not mad when he attacked you, 
Robert; he was as sane as he had been for many 
years. If Hester was safe with him after that, she 
will be safe with him now.” 

“ But where can they be hiding ?” exclaimed 
Robert. 
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“ We must find out,” he answered. “ Hester 
will go back to that school sooner or later, to 
inquire after that little child. I know her well 
enough for that. Be comforted, my boy. All 
these things will work together for good to her, if 
not to you. You would be content with that?” 

“ Content ! Yes,” he said ; “ if Hester were safe 
and happy, I could make myself content. Father, 
that little child will die ! ” 

“No, no,” exclaimed Mr. Waldron—“no, no. 
Wc will give her a fresh life, Robert. She must 
come here—not here with your sister; I did not 
mean that : but to Little Aston. Annie Grant 
would have her ; yes, Annie would be like a mother 
to her ; and 1 will give Grant a thousand pounds 
to make her strong again. She has your mother’s 
face, you say ? Oh, Robert! would to God I could 
own her as my grandchild !” 

Mr. Waldron turned away and walked to the 
window, looking out on the terrace, and the trim 
lawn with its gorgeous flower-beds, where no child 
had ever played with the flowers. This little waif 
belonged to him, but he could have no pride in 
claiming her; yet he would make her life smooth 
and happy, God willing. She should know no 
shame or sorrow he could shield her from. 

“ We cannot own her,” he said at last ; “ for the 
child’s own sake, she must never know, and no one 
else must know, her relationship to us. She must 
come as Annie’s relative; and she will be near to 
us, and we can care for her ; but we shall always 
keep a distance between us, that the world may 
suspect nothing. I must consult with Grant and 
Annie about it all.” 

“ The only Hester who will belong to me,” said 
Robert, with a pang of passing bitterness. Yet he 
was comforted and strengthened by his confidence 
to his father. 

They walked together in the evening to Grant’s 
house, and found him at home, worn out, but 
i triumphant. There was scarcely a doubt in his 
■ mind now that Rose would not die from the blow 
she had received ; indirectly it might hasten her 
death, as her health was delicate, and her life had 
not been a good one before; but she would cer¬ 
tainly recover for a time. If they could only 
acquaint John Morley with this fact, he might 
venture home again, and the affair could be hushed 
up with Mr. Waldron’s connivance. But the 
mystery of John Morlcy’s flight remained as dark 
as ever; and there was settling down upon it that 
vague feeling of a thing accomplished and done 
with, which is stamped upon all the events of the 
past. 

Grant and Annie listened gladly to Mr. Wal¬ 
dron’s proposal to receive the little Hester into 
their house. The only difficulty would be with 
regard to Rose; but they decided that she must be 
kept in ignorance of the near neighbourhood of her 
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child, until she was strong enough to bear it, and 
to be willing to sec her only in secret, lest the sus¬ 
picions of the townspeople should be awakened. 

It was necessary to remove the child from school, 
and as soon as she could travel with safety, Grant 
and Annie went up to London to fetch her. But 
at the first glance Grant’s keen eyes discovered the 
truth. They might bring her down to Little Aston, 
and warm her in the sunshine of gladness and 
childish joys ; but the chill of death was upon her, 
and the warmth had come too late to save her. 
They carried her back with them, with the utmost 
care ; and Robert Waldron went in to see her the 
day after she had been received into her new 
home. 

“ I know you again,” said little Hester, receiving 
his kiss with quaint shyness ; “ you came the night 
the other Hester left me. She never, never came 
back to me. I am come here to have my holidays, 
and grow strong again. Do you think that I shall 
ever be strong enough to go back to school ?” 

“ Not to that school,” answered Robert, taking 
her upon his knee, and picssirjg her face to his. 

“ 1 never want to learn any more lessons,” she 
whispered, “ never again.” 

“ You shall never learn any more,” he promised ; 
“ but you shall have a pony to ride.” 

“ 1 should be afraid of a pony,” she said, stirring 
with joyous agitation in his arms. 

“Not if I walked by you, and held you very 
safe,” he answered ; “ my little girl would not be 
afraid then.” 

“ I’m not your little girl,” she said plaintively ; 
“ I’m nobody’s little girl.” 

“ But I love you, and you will soon love me,” he 
answered. 

11 Yes,” she said. 

“ You must love me more than anybody else, my 
little Hetty,” said Robert, with a jealous desire to 
lay claim to the child’s chief affection. 

“ Oh ! 1 couldn’t do that,” she answered frankly. 


“ I could never do that. I love the other Hester 
more, and Carl. I call him Carl now, because he 
I told me. He said Hester was the dearest name in 
all the world to him; and now he had lost the 
other Hester, I was to belong to him. I am to 
i write to him very often, when I am well enough; 
! and I shall begin my letters ‘My dear Carl.' 

I What ought I to call you ?” 

! He could not answer her, and he laid her down 
| again upon the sofa, from which he had lifted her, 
arranging the cushions about her carefully, and 
! with the most gentle hands. He came eve ry day 
! to sec her, and so did Mr. Waldron, whose heart 
1 opened to her with the doting fondness of a grand¬ 
father. Very smooth and very soft was the path 
her little feet were treading, but it tended down- 
1 ward to the grave; though for some weeks no one 
knew it except Grant, who would not mar the slight 
consolation that came to Robert in this close 
attendance upon his little daughter. 

One day, when the summer was finest, Robert 
took her down to Little Aston, and the child’s 
; languid feet walked up and down the grassy length 
of the terrace with him. Mr. Waldron came up, 

; and took her away from him to show her the 
' aviary ; and he heard his name called by his sister’s 
J authoritative voice. 

! “Who is that child, Robert?” she inquired, 
j “You don’t know ?” he said in an accent of in- 
; credulity. 

j “ No ; how should I ?” she asked ; “ but her face 
reminds me of some one. Who did you say she 
was ?” 

i “ Rose Morley’s child,” he answered in a hoarse 
whisper. 

j “ Rose Morley’s child !” she exclaimed ; “ but I 
, never knew she had any child. 1 am sure nobody 
i ever mentioned it to me. Wherever has she been 
> all this time ?” 

j “ Sister,” murmured Robert, “ the child is mine.” 

' END OK CHAPTER TUB FORTIETH. 


MY FIRST DAY AT CHAMOUNIX. 



IN TWO PARTS.—PART THE FIRST. 


* 

N Longfellow’s “Hyperion,” 
Paul Fleming is made to 
speak of Chamounix as the 
“ great marvel,” and, no 
matter how extensive one’s 
acquaintance with the • rest of 
Switzerland may be, the “great 
marvel” it still remains. The 
stamp of royalty is on many a 
mountain brow throughout this wonderful land, 
but at Chamounix we are in the presence of 
majesty itself. The monarch of all Europe here 


looks down upon us from his superb throne, as 
calm and grand, as conscious of supreme power, 
as an old-world emperor. 

The first time I visited it was in compand with a 
travelling companion with whom I had fraternised 
on my way from England. We started from Ge¬ 
neva by the diligence which leaves at midday, 
having been unable to secure places in the one 
which starts early in the morning. We found, 
however, that this was not a matter for regret, for 
unquestionably the finest view of Mont Blanc which 
can be obtained is from the point where the valley 
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opens near Sallanches, and at this point we arrived 
at an hour when the whole mountain was bathed in 
the golden glow of a cloudless sunset, its “silent 
pinnacles of aged snow ” soaring into the clear blue 
sky, with indescribable beauty and sublimity, while 
the dark pines of Mont Forclaz, which lay beneath, 
seemed like the barrier of death between the lower 
world and the eternal fields above. 

At the time I speak of, the new diligence road 
was not completed beyond the village of Chede, 
where, after partaking of a modest table d’hflte, we 
took our places in the little mountain chars drawn 
by two mules, in which we were to perform the rest 
of the journey to Chamounix. When I reflect on 
what was in store for me, I cannot regret that the 
whole of the latter part of our journey was per¬ 
formed in almost total darkness. It was reserved 
for me to see the full glory of the Valley of Cha- 
moumx under an effect which must always stand out 
in my memory as the most impressive scene I ever 
witnessed in my life. 

As we neared our destination we could dimly 
discern the huge forms of the mountains on cither 
side, aaa the ghostly shapes of the glaciers slrctch- 


custom when exploring any new scenes, I had 
drawn aside all the blinds, and happening to awake 
at about three in the morning, I found my room 
flooded with a moonlight which almost rivalled the 
light of day. The instant after I was at the win¬ 
dow, and throwing it open, I saw for the first time 
the snows of Mont Blanc, distinct and white in the 
splendid moonlight, rising in unspeakable majesty 
far into the deep blue heavens. 

I can never forget the sensations of that moment. 
It is no figure of speech to sny they held me 
breathless. There was an intense and solemn still¬ 
ness in those spotless slopes of snow, lying so far 
above our vexed world, so far removed from all 
sounds of life that I could only stand and gaze in 
silent worship. 

The air around was filled with the ceaseless, 
monotonous murmurs of the Arve, as it hurried on 
its course beneath the walls of the hotel—its waters, 
white with the ddbris from the glacier, looking still 
whiter in the moonlight. Below me was the sleep¬ 
ing village ; just across the quadrangle beneath, a 
solitary light gleamed from the house of a guide, 
who was possibly already astir, preparing for 


ing mysterious arms down to the silent valley ; but 
the darkness was so intense that had we not known 
of their existence, we should not have understood 
the nature of the weird forms by which we were 
surrounded. 

Suddenly, far up to the right, I observed an 
effect which appeared like mountain forms sketched 
in an outline of luminous silver against the mid¬ 
night sky. Tiiat magic.d artist, the Moon, was 
rising on the other side of the range, and was just 
beginning to touch the edges of the pinnacles with 
her lvoiy pencil. It was a foretaste cf what was to 
follow a few hours later. 

We secured rooms at the Hotel d’Angletcrre, 
where the room formerly occupied by poor Albert 
Smith is still pointed out. Our rooms, wc found,, 
faced Mont Blanc, a circumstance which afforded 
11 s an opportunity of observing the monarch in all 
his moods. 1 found it difficult to realise the fact 
that I was at length absolutely at the foot of the 
mountain which 1 had all my life longed so ardently 
to sec ; whose wonders had so impressed me when 
a boy that I had written an imaginary ascent—with 
details surreptitiously filched from books of moun¬ 
tain adventure —at the tender age of thirteen. I 
could not realise it until 1 went to the window 
of my room and looked again at that luminous 
silver outline. The moon was still low, however, 
and all below the summit, so softly revealed, was 
a deep, impenetrable gloom, so intense that it 
seemed to approach quite close, and almost touch 
the eye. 

I went to bed reluctantly, and in a fever of 
anxious anticipation which was not destined to re¬ 
main long unsatisfied. According to my usual 


some mountain climb; the roofs beyond shone 
! brightly in the moonbeams, but between them and 
' the distant snow-fields was still that impenetrable 
' gloom of the night before. I could perceive now, 
however, that this was caused by the dark pine 
; forests which clothe the foot of the mountain, 
though even the brilliant moonlight failed to reveal 
any details in these dark masses ; but this only 
added to the lustre of the snows above, upon whose 
undulations the moon threw an absolute track, as 
it does upon a rippled sea. 

The keen night air, fresh from the glaciers, 
warned me not to remain long at the window, 
though it was difficult to drag myself away. 1 re¬ 
called Hr. Scoresby’s description of his sensations 
when looking at the moon through Lord Ross's 
telescope. “ There was a fascination about it,” he 
said, “which rendered it next to impossible to with- 
; draw your eye, in spile of the knowledge that 
| numbers of others were waiting to take their turn.” 

. Here, however, I had it all to myself, though the 
fascination was strong upon me, as it always is 
' when gazing at a snowy peak. No matter how 
attractive the rival points of the scene may be, the 
mountains still assert their majesty, and exact 
entire homage. 

I Before five o’clock I was again at the window, 

! just ns the first rosy tint of sunrise touched the 
j summit of the mountain. Soon the Dome du 
] Goutd glowed with the same lovels light, then the 
I Aiguille du Goutd, then the whole of the upper snows 
j above the dark rocks of the “Grands Mulets.” 
And now the gloom of the lower slopes resolved 
itself into definite forms of wonder and beauty. 

I The multitudinous pines stretched like an in- 
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vading army far up the huge slopes of the moun¬ 
tain, even to the jagged edges of the glacier. Here 
and there an aiguille pierced the luminous air with 
its sharpened point of bare rock ten thousand feet 
above the valley, while down through the pine 
forests, appearing—with the deceptiveness of this 
magical spot—like pathways easy to climb, stretched 
innumerable dry water-courses, varied here and 
there by a veritable mountain torrent. These 
latter, at the distance at which I stood, seemed like 
tiny silver threads, which waved and glistened in 
the morning light. 

The incessant sound of the Arve—fainter in the 
daylight—still filled the valley, and a soft spray 
rose from its rapid eddies as it sped away in its 
rocky channel. Cattle dotted the flat pastures 
around, and the mellow tinkle of their bells came 
-softly to the car through the loud murmurs of the 
river, like the notes of a sweet songstress through 
the tones of an instrument. A thin line of mist— 
a “ lucid veil ”—was drawn across the lower valley, 
softening the view of the Glacier des Boissons where 
it touched the green pastures with its icy foot, and 
above all, the cloudless sky overhung the wonders 
of mountain and plain, “ like the protecting hand 
of God inverted above them." 

On the terrace of the hotel, and at the angle of 
the little street to the right, guides were already 
busy preparing for their various excursions. Here, 
too, were a score or so of mules, those for distant' 
journeys, such as the Tete Noire or'Col de Balme, 
laden with packages of all descriptions, which were 
strapped on behind the saddle with an ingenuity 
peculiar to Swiss guides. Tourists now began to 
emerge in considerable numbers, their hats bedight 
with green veils and every variety of puggaree, as a 
protection against the fierce sunbeams which flood 
these valleys in summer time. Chars were also in 
preparation for the return journey to Geneva, and 
although it was scarcely yet six o’clock, the whole 
village was a scene of life and activity. 

My travelling companion was up and dressed as 
soon as myself, and we proceeded to lay in a good 
foundation for the labours of the day in the shape 
of a substantial breakfast. The windows of the 
salle-a-manger looked out upon the Glacier des 
Bois, which is the lower portion of the Mer-de- 
Glace. 

This extremely tempting sight would soon have 
determined our first excursion, had we been un¬ 
decided, but we had already formed our plans. 
Our intended route was to the Mon tan vert, thence 
over the Mer-de-Glacc to the Chapeau, and back 
by the foot of the glacier—which is generally the 
first and always the most popular excursion from 
Chamounix. 

Having dispatched our breakfast, we sought the 
terrace of the hotel, and, by the aid of the telescope 
fixed thereon, traced the whole route to the summit 


of Mont Blanc, the track being visible with but few 
intervals from the valley to the highest point. The 
ascent commences through the pine forest across 
the fields to the left of the hotel. It zig-zags up¬ 
wards for several thousand feet, to a little hotel 
near the edge of the Glacier des Boissons, whence 
the route lies across the glacier to the rocks of the 
Grands Mulets, which stand out clear and black 
against the surrounding whiteness. From this 
point the track is plainly visible in the upper snows, 
winding round and over the slopes and precipices 
up to the Grand Plateau, beyond which it is lost 
for a certain distance behind some projecting 
masses, but reappears on the smooth slope of the 
white dome-like summit. 

Wc were to do our day’s work on foot, as there 
was nothing before us which could not be accom¬ 
plished by a tolerably good walker of cither sex. 
At a little shop at the corner of the street we secured 
our alpenstocks, which cost us a franc apiece, 
and proved to be quite as serviceable for or¬ 
dinary mountain rambles as the more expensive 
kinds. 

It was a strange sensation, that start up the valley 
for my first mountain climb. The brightness of 
the scene, the fresh pure air, and the novelty of the 
situation raised iny spirits to the highest possible 
pitch, and 1 felt like a boy in lightness of heart and 
joyous anticipations. 

For half a mile we followed the path up the flat 
meadows on the other side of the river, then diverged 
to the right, where the ascent to the pine wood 
commences. Here some chubby children, with 
their brown healthy faces, and little tight caps drawn 
closely under the chin, emerged from a chalet to 
give us a morning greeting, and to get in return 
any chance coppers we chose to bestow upon 
them. 

Just beyond the chalet wc entered the pine wood, 
and commenced the ascent of the zig-zag path 
which leads, after a climb of two hours, to the hotel 
on the Montanvert. 

There is a wondrous charm about these illimitable 
forests of pine, which for miles and miles clothe the 
huge buttresses of the Alps. The charm is inten¬ 
sified at early morning, when a delicious fragrance 
steals up from innumerable wild flowers in the 
various openings among the trees, and from the 
green moss which clothes with such velvet softness 
the rocks lying half hidden in the rich verdure. 
Variegated lichens enrich with the colours .of the 
kaleidoscope these rocks and river-stumps ; wild 
strawberries peep out with their pretty pink eyes 
from the shady grass, and if we chance to look up- 
! ward from the wealth of beauty below through the 
rifts in the dark foliage overhead, some pinnacle of 
snow is seen soaring into the deep blue sky, as soft 
and white and still as the wing of a sleeping swan. 

KND OF FART TUB FIRST. 
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A CAMPAIGN IN KABYLIA. 

THE NARRATIVE OF A CHASSEUR D’AFRIQUE. 



"on, GOCUEL 1 WHAT A FOOL YOU Ht.'T HE!” 


BY ERCKMANN-C1IATRIAN. 


1 CHAPTER THE SIXTH 

AM not altogether ashamed to confess- that, in 
those awful times, I often wished myself back 
again at St. Die, in the Vosges, shaded by the tall 
fir-trees, lying on the banks of a cool running stream; 
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and that at night time, with my cloak wrapped 
round my head, in some corner, when 1 was off duty, 
I many a time called myself a consummate fool to 
have come and thrust myself into this hornets’ nest 
at Tui-Ouzou, whilst so many others, who had re- 
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mained at home, deaf to the calls of the Provisional 
Government, were enjoying their regular three meals 
a day, washed down with good wine, and quietly 
smoking their pipes at the public-house in the even¬ 
ing, shuffling their cards, and talking qver the news 
of the day. Ah ! how often did I say to myself— 

“ Oh, Goguel! what a fool you must be to have en¬ 
listed without a moment’s reflection, whilst so many 
thousands of lads richer than you, and with more 
to defend, have never stirred from home 1 Those 
fellows will become mayors, they will be members of 
the Conseil General, deputies for the department; 
they will be married to pretty girls, who might very 
likely have given the preference to you, if you had 
been there; and here sue you, in this awful mess, 
perishing with thirst; with a prospect before you 
of having your head carried about from one village 
to another, stuck on the end of a pole ! Poor, poor 
Goguel! if you had but shown a little common 
sense at the right moment ! Of course, if everybody 
had been compelled to serve, well, you would only 
have been doing your duty when you marched away 
from your comfortable home ; but as things are, I 
must confess you are a fool!” 

Such were my melancholy reflections. 

It moved my indignation to see that the Kabyles, 
instead of attacking us, wanted to catch us alive 
like rats in a trap. 

At hist the patience of these creatures came to 
an end. They thought us at the last extremity, 
when one evening the clouds, which had been so 
long coming and going, gathered in masses over the 
fort, the lightnings began to play, and we had an 
abundant downfall. 

What a delightful event both for men and 
cattle! Now we had water in plenty—and we 
enjoyed it as we had never enjoyed water before. 
The rain came down from every roof, and the 
cisterns were more than half full. The Arabs burst 
out into a furious rage. 

“ Ah ! F,rench dogs,” they yelled from their 
covered ways, “ it is lucky for you that Allah has 
thought of you ! You have had five or six days 
added to your lives; but you will have lost nothing 
by waiting!" 

Soon we saw them trooping away in gangs to 
the neighbouring villages, whence they brought 
back timbers, planks, bundles of sticks. All this 
material was piled up behind a mound, facing the 
gate of the Arab bureau ; and the garrison came 
to the conclusion that they had decided upon a 
final assault, that they would dash in at the first 
signal, each man with a faggot on his shoulder, 
which they would pile up at the foot of the wall, to 
the height of the rampart, when we should meet 
them hand to hand. 

We were prepared to give them a warm recep¬ 
tion. 

The attack was expected that night. I was with 


the reserves at the Arab bureau. The moon was 
shining brilliantly. Our stables lay close to that 
bureau; the ridge of the roof was leaning against 
the wall of the fort; and within the court its edge 
rested upon posts, like a cartshcd. Underneath, the 
horses and mules stood m rows, and inside the 
back wall, pierced with loopholes, stood our spaliis 
with arms ready, watching the open country. 

I had orders to present the least interchange of 
words between our men and the enemy ; for the 
Kabyles in their trenches were not many jards 
from us. 

So I walked backwards and forwards, smoking 
my cigarette, listening and observing. 

At the stroke of midnight, I woke Corporal 
Peron, who mounted guard in his turn ; then, en¬ 
veloped in my full white cloak, 1 lay down at lull 
length behind the horses, upon a bundle of straw, 
under the shelter of the roof, and fell into a sound 
sleep. 

Plow long 1 slept 1 cannot tell, nor what the time 
was when, from 111 y sleeping-place, I saw between 
the horses’feet an immense hole m the wall, just 
beneath the manger. 

“Aha!” said 1, dunking in a moment of the 
Kabyles, “ this is the way they mean to come tn ! ’’ 

And immediately a black-bearded Kabyles face 
appeared through the hole ; the eyes were gleam¬ 
ing fiercely, like a tiger’s about to pounce on lus 
victim. 1 shuddered ; horror overcame me, and 
seemed to petrify me. The man held in lus hand 
a long yataghan, and was creeping up in the direc¬ 
tion where 1 lay. Then I saw another, then a 
third, then more and more. 

I struggled to rise, I made terrible efforts to cry 
for help, to call the men to arms. It was im¬ 
possible 1 A heavy weight upon my chest bore me 
down each time that I rose. 

The first Kabylc has reached me. He glares 
upon me in the dark shadow with cruel eyes ; Ins 
arm is lifted high, the yatagan plunges down, and I 
feel the deadly wound with which I am pierced 
through the body ; 1 feel the hot blood bubbling 
from the wound ! Then I am able to shout— 

“ Comrades, to the rescue 1” 

The sentinel, much surprised, turns round and 
asks— 

“ What is the matter with you, quartermaster?” 

I answer, with both hands upon my hot and 
saturated chest— 

“ I am wounded ! I am losing blood fast!” 

But, strange to say, there was unbroken silence 
everywhere. I rose upon my feet, and what did f 
sec by the clear moonshine? My white cloak 
stained and discoloured from head to foot. I had 
just had a nightmare ; and all my alarm I found 
was caused by a spahi, who had passed by me in 
haste to carry a pot of hot coffee to a thirsty com¬ 
rade, and stumbling over a stone, had fallen himself. 
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and discharged its whole contents over me ! This 
was the story of my supposing myself to be covered 
with blood ! 

This was great fun for all our comrades next 
day, when 1 gave them an account of my dream. 
All the garrison enjoyed a hearty laugh, and a good 
laugh was of rare occurrence in these days ; it was 
a momentary relief to our misery. 

Unfortunately, the expected assault never took 
place. The Kabyles, far from meditating an attack 
by stonn, had built up barracks with their timber, 
to watch us more at their ease. Several men had 
been killed on the ramparts ; seventeen horses had 
died of thust ; of the cattle only a fourth were left; 
the water m the cisterns had again sunk low ; the 
well at the end of the lightning-conductor had 
several tunes been examined for water in vain ; 
help was hoped for—expected—and none came 1 

We might easily have fought our way out swoul 
in hand, and with fixed bayonets; but the women 
and children could not have followed us, and Com¬ 
mandant Letellier was not the man to leave them 
behind, besides, not a man amongst us would 
have eia.our.igcd such a thought ; we would have 
died to the last man, sooner than be guilty of such 
cowardice— I will do our men that justice. 

We therefore hoped now only in the column 
which we were expecting to come to our relief. 

On the i ith of May, being on guard at the 
powdei-magazine bastion, as 1 was crossing the 
place about noon, to get my dinner, passing by the 
wagons of,MM. Monte of Algiers, who had put them 
into the fort for safety, ..nd turning round before 
entering tbc canteen, I observed an immense column 
of smoke or dust slowly rolling through the air in 
the far distance. 

“What is that?” 1 asked of one of the drivers. 

“ That, quartermaster, is the caravanserai of 
A'/ib-Zamoun on fire 1 .” 

I went in. supposing that he was right. 

Tint in the evening, after having relieved my 
sentinels, just as I was about to lie on my camp- 
bed to enjoy a sleep, the distant booming of a gun 
made me lift up my head in haste. 1 listened 
breathlessly. A second faint report leached the 
fort, and I exclaimed— 

“ If I hear a third, it is the signal, and we arc 
saved !” 

And then came the third report ; but so faint 
in the distance, that without specially direct¬ 
ing Che attention to it, it might have escaped 
notice. 

I could have wished to announce the good news 
to my comrades ; but being on duty, I was unable 
to quit my post. 

The whole of that night, the Kabyles kcit up an 
incessant shouting and firing, no doubt to prevent 
us from hearing or seeing any further signals. 

But at four o’clock the old corporal, Abd-cl- 
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Kadcr, appeared, and said to me, with hand out¬ 
stretched towards the gate of the Arab bureau— 

“ There are no more Kabyles that way, quarter¬ 
master ; they are all gone to the Bougie gate.” 

1 could scarcely believe it: but presently I saw 
a company of the Mobiles from the C6te-d’Or 
moving rapidly out from the ramparts, and setting 
to work to cut corn for the cattle ; then, near the 
marshal’s camp, at the angle of the road, a long 
line of clouds of dust, giving unmistakable notice 
of a column on the march. 

Immediately the news spread that the siege was 
raised, and that we were relieved! You may imagine, 
if you can. the joyous excitement of unhappy 
wretches so long shut up, as they broke out to 
assure themselves of the fact with tlicir own eyes. 

Two hours afterwards we saw the little village of 
Vtn Blanc in (lames ; then .a French officer, riding 
in at full speed upon a horse covered with foam, to 
announce to us the arrival of the column of General 
Lallcmand, composed of eight thousand men, ten 
field guns, and two mitrailleuses. 

How could I describe to you the enthusiasm of 
our men, the loud cries in all directions of “ Vive 
la France ! Vive la Republique !” 

The Kabyles retired in haste to the mountains ; 
they concentrated at the Arab village, near the 
Marabout Dubelloi. 

A poor gun-driver ran to the ramparts to enjoy 
the happy sight. 1 can still see him running up, 
his face beaming with delight, and leaning over 
an embrasure, when suddenly he fell back and 
dropper!, his head streaming with blood. The last 
ball shot by the Kabyles sped for him. They 
carried him away and buried him. 

“Come away! come away!” cried Lieutenant 
Cayattc. “ vve have no time to lose. Bridle your 
horses, and take them out to watei." 

But how were we to put their bridles on ? They 
could scarcely open their cracked and chapped 
mouths. However, we got on their backs and 
started. 

I had caught up a piece of soap ; and just as we 
arrived at the Turkish fountain, the head of the 
column was beginning to debouch past it ; General 
Lallcmand, seeing the condition we were in, and 
our haste to reach the water, could not help smiling. 
Without actually seeing it, you can form no idea of 
the pleasure of washing, and dipping, and soaping, 
and rubbing down with sweet, clear, cool water. The 
’ whole column was filing past us ; presently came 
past our own regiment. Our regiment ! That is a 
pleasure you don’t know, because you have never 
served. The regiment, I tell you, is the soldier’s 
family ; the regiment is everything to him ! 

The little shakos, under their white sun-covers, 
the skv-blue jackets, the full, red, flapping trousers, 
the broad white shoulder-belts, advanced with 
measured tramp through clouds of dust; the 
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merry jingling of swords, the neighing of horses 
once again cheered our listening ears ; we gazed 
our fill. 

.Suddenly a voice cried, “ Gogucl 1 ” And my old 
comrade, Rclhn, threw himself from his horse; 
other non-commissioned officers followed him. The 
hearty, vigorous grips that were then exchanged, 
it still docs my heart good to think of them, so great 
was our joy at meeting again. 

Ikit the column marched on ; our friends were 
obliged to remount, and set off at the trot to resume 
their places in the ranks. 

And as for us, with shirt-sleeves rolled up, 
soap in hand, we went on with our great wash. 
Then, after a most complete lathering and rub-down, 
we returned to Tizi-Ouzou, leading our horses by 
the bridle. 

Everything was prospering in our direction, ex¬ 
cept that at twenty-six kilometres (sixteen miles) 
from us, on the heights, the National Fori re¬ 
mained closely blockaded. The Kabyles, strongly 
intrenched all round it, had cut the road at twenty 
places, and intercepted the supplies; it was dif¬ 
ficult to approach it. During the interval, until 
they could be driven away, General Lallemand 
gave orders to rid the neighbourhood of the 
presence of the enemy; and as we were returning 
to the fori, a battalion was just on the point of 
starting, with arms sloped, to capture the Aral) 
village. 

Hut tlie resistance was more serious than wc had 
expected. The Kabyles, enraged to sec that wc 
were escaping from them, fought with the courage 
nf despair. A second battalion had to be sent, 
then a regiment; then the whole column was en¬ 
gaged.* 

At the first cannon-shot, I had ascended the 
rampart of the old fort, which commanded the 
whole position. Hundreds of Kabyles, sheltered 
in the houses of the village, and behind the im¬ 
mense cactus hedges, were keeping up a continuous 
fire from all sides—from the midst of the orange- 
trees, the mulberries, and the sveamorcs— the while 
smoke of their incessant discharges rose in dense 
clouds. 

Our artillery soon replied from the European 
village, hacking all that beautiful greenery like 
chopped straw, and our skirmishers were dashing 
in upon them at the charge step. Many of the 
lanes and by-strects were already choked with the 
dead and wounded. 

The struggle was a long and hard one; but about 
nightfall the Kabyles, broken along their whole line, 
commenced their retreat, Tlieir long brown legs 
might be seen traversing the country with great 
strides, and climbing up the Marabout Dubclloi, 
in order to gain the more distant heights. Now 
and then a random shot lighted the darkness far 
away amongst the olive-trees ; then silence fell on 


all, and the flames made the village their prey, 
lapping round the great old trees, already disfigured 
by the shot, and whose dark shadows were trembling 
on the plain. 

This over, Lallemand's column stayed two days 
at Tizi-Ouzou. They reconstructed the fountain, 
laying down the pipes afresh ; they provisioned the 
place, and took their leave of us on the morning of 
the third day, leaving with us a company of in¬ 
fantry, a rifled gun, and a mitrailleuse. The column 
inarched northward, in the direction of the sea, 
and fought the next day the bloody engagement 
of Taourga, the result of which was the dispersion 
of the insurgents, and the raising of the blockade of 
Dellys. 

In another week the column had returned to 
Temda, and received the submission of the Beni- 
Ratcn. It was thither that our little detachment, 
escorting a convoy of bread, went to rejoin it. The 
commandant, Letclher, was at our head. On the 
road we saw Si-kou-Mddour, now completely de¬ 
serted, the Sebaon, whose stony bed we followed 
once more, and the lull upon which we had given 
battle forty days before. 

At Inst, about eight o’clock in the morning, we 
reached Temda. The column lay encamped 
there. 

1 spent a few hours with my comrades. We took 
a turn round the village, and I remember seeing a 
lot of Turcos in a lane plundering some bee-hives 
that they had found. They were covered with bees, 
and were laughing like lunatics without minding the 
stings of the irritated insects, having, no doubt, 
some way of their own of protecting themselves 
against their effects. They were not afraid even 
to bite the combs through with their teeth, and 
were so obliging as to offer us some. 

On that day they blew up the house of Caid Ali, 
and set fire to Temda. About foui o’clock in the 
evening, the column had packed up bag and bag¬ 
gage, and was descending to the Sebaon to en¬ 
camp further up the mountain country. We 
resumed the road to Tizi-Ouzou, and about live 
we were passing through Si-kou-Mcdour, whose 
inhabitants had joined the insurgents. 

The heat was stifling. Everything was quiet in 
this disorderly collection of gourbis, huts, and 
hovels, where hundreds of storks had taken up 
their abode ; every old roof carried two or three 
huge nests full of young, whose long necks thrown 
back, and great wide-open bills, seemed ever on 
the look-out for food. The mother-birds came by 
dozens from the valley of Sebaon, bringing them 
snakes, toads, and frogs. Even the trees were so 
loaded with these nests that they looked like hay'- 
s tacks. 

Beneath, in the narrow lanes between the dense 
hedges, ran large numbers of poultry, which the 
Arabs had not had time to carry off with the cattle. 
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These were the only inhabitants of Si-kou- 
Mddour. 

As we approached the village, the commandant 
gave orders to set fire to the place, which was very 
soon done by a score of chasseurs. From the 
nearest roof, a handful of thatch was pulled out, 
which they lighted with a match, and this served 
for a torch. In a quarter of an hour the whole 
place was blazing, and in that hot, still air, the 
flames soon united into a vast spire ; then the 
black volumes of smoke rose straight into the sky. 

I saw then a sight both sad and terrible ; the 
storks, those birds of the fens, attracted fey the 
cries of their young, hovered a while in the midst 
of the black smoke, then falling headlong into the 
furnace, dropped dead upon their broods. 

We started off at the quick-step ; but how many 
times I turned round, gazing upon this heartrending 
spectacle, and remembering our own sufferings in 
France ; our cities ravaged with fire, our land de¬ 
vastated, our relatives shot down by the Prussians ! 

An hour after we re-entered Tizi-Ouzou, and for 
many drr,s after, we could hear the distant roar of 
artillery amongst the hills, and could sic the vil¬ 
lages burning right and left. 

About the ist of June, Lallemand’s column re¬ 
turned to camp near us ; the general found that he 
was not in sufficient force to raise the blockade of 
the National Fort ; but General Certs’ column, 
from six to seven thousand strong, was on its way 
from Aumale ; and efforts were being made to 
effect a junction of the two armies before commenc¬ 
ing tbc attack. 

On the evening of the 5 th of June, having been 
to shake hands with my friend Babelon, a lieu¬ 
tenant m the First Regiment of Algerine Tirailleurs, 
he informed me that on the following night the 
column would raise the camp, and would reach the 
foot of the Maatka by daybreak, and pass over 
its highest ridge to join the column of General 
Cdrfcs. 

Accordingly, Lallemand’s column left us the 
next morning, leaving at Tizi-Ouzou a handful of 
cavalry, a company of infantry, two field-pieces, and 
two mitrailleuses. On the same morning, the 6 th of 
June, this small detachment also started, directing 
its course by the mule-road to Dra-el-Mizan, to¬ 
wards the mountain on which lies the village of 
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Bounoum. The Kabylcs, under the belief that we 
were on our way to attack them in that quarter, 
descended the hill in dense masses to encounter us, 
and Lallemand’s column, which was some distance 
further on, profiting by the diversion, made straight 
for the ridge of the Maatka without meeting any 
resistance. 

By eleven o’clock in the morning all was over, 
the detachment returned to the fort, and that same 
| evening we saw the fires of the two columns light- 
1 ing up the mountain-tops ; the junction had been 
effected. 

From that moment until the 15 th of June, every 
day the deep roll of the artillery was heard behind 
the Maatka ; but it seems that they were unable to 
gel to the National Fort from that point ; for the 
united columns of Ceres and Lallcmand returned to 
Tizi-Ouzou. We feared they were dispirited, when 
one night the whole of the infantry started off, 
leaving the cavalry behind on the plain ; they 
reached the fool of the Beni-Ratcn about four in 
the morning, near the mill of St. Pierre, and the 
assault of those immense heights which are crowned 
by the National Fort commenced immediately. 

From our rampants we could distinguish our men 
climbing through the olive-trees and the shrubs, 
dragging their artillery after them. The whole 
body were advancing and firing at the same lime. 
The guns were placed in battery on every available 
shelf, and thundered in their turn ; the Kab>les 
offered a courageous but ineffectual resistance. 
The din of our twenty guns awoke the loudest 
echoes amongst the peaks and crags of the Beni- 
Ratcn. The long, tremendous, incessant roar was 
both grand and terrific. 

In the midst of the hottest of the action, a sortie 
was made from the National Fort: and the Kabjles, 
attacked in front and rear, at length abandoned 
their position: they scattered themselves in all 
directions, and the blockade was raised. At half¬ 
past three the two columns were encamping under 
its walls. 

As we were now extricated, I might stop at 
this point, but I must tell you the end of this 
history ; for what remains belongs not to war only, 
but to the internal affairs of this beautiful, rich, but 
unhappy land. 

ESP OF CIIAI'TEI THE SIXTH. 


MY FIRST DAY AT CHAMOUNIX. 


IN TWO PARTS.-—PART THE SECOND, 



ALF-WAY up the ascent, at a little 
*3 chalet beneath the pines, a merry Swiss 
maid tempts us to partake of milk and 
strawberries, or deliciously cool water 
with a dash of so-called cognac, ol which latter, 


however, beware ! By-and-by we cross a bare open 
space, stretching on the mountain slope as far as 
wc can see, both above and below. It is the track 
of an avalanche, which has swept everything clean 
away, as with the sweep of a mighty scythe. Trees 
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are broken short off at the base, others uprooted, 
bare, and withered. Huge rocks arc overturned and 
hurled into the valley like playthings, and through 
the wreck and devastation the rich herbage struggles 
into life again, obedient to the call of the summer 
sun. Through these vast aisles the sound of cattle 
bell*,, mellowed by distance, steals upwards from the 
far valley, whoserivers, fields, and chalets aredwarfed 
to mere miniatures, and lie like a map beneath. 

For two hours we continued the ascent, pass¬ 
ing now and then strings of riderless mules re¬ 
turning from the summit in charge of boys. These 
have already conveyed their riders to the Mer- 
dc-Glace, and are now going round by the foot of 
the glacier to meet them on the other side, below 
the Chapeau. Pausing to rest for a few minutes, 
we see also other strings of mules labouring up the 
path. Ladies, a few fat clergymen, some evident 
invalids, and unexcitable indolent men, are their 
riders, and with these wc exchange morning greet¬ 
ings, and possibly a little quiet “chaff” on our 
respective modes of locomotion. Pedestrians, as a 
rule, look upon mule-riders with considerable con¬ 
tempt ; while the latter, under certain circumstances, 
evidently entertain doubts touching the sanity of 
the former. 

Presently, in an opening of the wood before us, 
we see something which brings us to a dead stop. 
“Voila la Mer-dc-Glacc!” exclaims my friend, 
airing his limited French. 

There it was, jagged and bright and blue, just 
where it falls "with a sudden drop to the valley. 
Beyond it the Aiguille du Dru sent up its sharp 
peak u,ooo feet into the crisp air, and below were 
the fearful slopes down which such numberless 
avalanches thunder, to die in silence on the glacier. 
Here wc paused to take breath, and to enjoy the 
novel and wonderful sight, then pushed on again, 
and in another quarter of an hour reached the 
hotel on Montanvert. 

This hotel, a small stone structure, called the 
Pavilion, is situated on a ledge or shoulder of the 
mountain at the highest point reached by the mule- 
path. The mountain itself continues to ascend to 
the right for several thousand feet, terminating at 
last in the Aiguille de Chamioz. From the green 
slope beside the hotel a glorious view is obtained 
of the Mer-de-Glace, which lies a few hundred feet 
below, and is accessible by a rugged pathway cut 
in the almost perpendicular mountain slope. 

Let us sit down on this sunny slope of green¬ 
sward, upon which the sun pours its beams at a 
temperature of over 90 °, and gaze upon the vast 
expanse of ice below. Over the whole surface the 
intense heat is forming little rivulets, which glisten 
and circle in small pools and tiny cascades among 
the chinks and crevasses. In the far distance the 
enormous mass softens into the upper glaciers, 
where they trend towards Mont Blanc on one hand, 


and towards the Jardin and the Aiguille Verte on 
the other. As the eye follows it in its course down 
the valley, how jagged, wild, and beautiful are 
the multitudinous ice pinnacles and intervening 
crevasses, from whose yawning depths the ice 
shines up as blue and bright as the treacherous eye 
of a siren! 

Who shall speculate on the depth of that enor¬ 
mous mass ?—a vast valley overflowing with pure 
ice, which, in its downward course, grinds its 
granite bed to so impalpable a powder that it 
thickens the waters of the swift Arvc even fifty 
miles away, and dulls the sapphire hue of the 
arrowy Rhone, where if breaks away from the placid 
waters of Lake Leman. 

Wc climbed the grassy slope for a few hundred 
feet above the hotel, to get a still clearer view of 
the sea of ice, and then made a hasty descent to 
the glacier. Wp were half dead with the heat; 
but the moment we had crossed the dusty moraine, 
and stood upon the ice itself a delicious coolness 
came upon us like a refreshing breeze. Tourists 
were flocking across literally by dozens, for al this 
point the glacier loses its jagged character, and 
consists of icy undulations which 1 can best de¬ 
scribe by comparing them to a frozen ground swell. 
Difficulty in crossing there is none ; a child might 
almost run ovei alone. The only crevasses that 
need be crossed are but a few yards in depth, 
though there are of course many deeper ones in 
the immediate vicinity, the inspection of which will 
well repay one for a slight ddtour. Here and there, 
on the opposite side, a small ridge of ice has to be 
traversed, and there is some rough climbing along 
the broken pathway which crosses the moraine on 
the eastern side, but nothing to stir the most deli¬ 
cate nerves. 

Our pathway now lay downward along a high 
ridge of the moraine, which was here a huge heap 
of rubble, interspersed with rocks of some magni¬ 
tude. After about a mile of this, still following the 
course of the glacier, wc came upon a mountain 
torrent, tushing down from the heights above to the 
glacier below at an angle of about forty-five 
degrees. Over this a ladder was placed, with a 
single plank upon it, wet with spray, for which 
questionable causeway wc were nevertheless thank¬ 
ful, and gladly bestowed a few sous on the youthful 
proprietor. Still another ten minutes of the rough 
pathway, and then we suddenly found ourselves on 
the Mauvais Pas, which is - considered the bite 
noin' of this excursion ; the dangers, however, are 
quite imaginary. 

It consists of a huge bluff of rock which pro¬ 
jects somewhat from the mountain slope, and cuts 
the pathway almost perpendicularly, dropping sud¬ 
denly to the glacier. Along its side small steps 
are hewn in the irregularities of the rock, and, 
for the benefit of the novice in mountain climbing, 
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slight iron rods, fixed in staples driven into the 
rock, extend for the greater part of the distance, 
and afford a safe hold in the more difficult points 
of the passage. 

A few yards beyond, is the Chapeau, a project¬ 
ing mass of rock, near which is a small chalet 
for refreshments. Here was assembled a noisy, 
heterogeneous throng of tourists, of both sexes and 
all nations, laughing and talking at the top of their 
voices, and. shouting for wine, beer, cognac, cheese, 
cutlets, steaks, potatoes, and what not, all of which 
commodities the luckless garpon, who was never 
allowed a moment's pause, produced with the most 
laudable celerity. 

Here also we encountered some fellow-travellers 
of the day before, made new acquaintances, and 
plunged off-hand into friendly chats with people we 
had never seen before in our lives. People become 
communistic with regard to ideas in Switzerland. 
Every one meets upon common ground. The 
mountains—so regal in themselves—are terrible 
levellers of rank in their worshippers. The most 
confirmed dandy could hardly give himself airs in 
the pre-cncc of Mont Blanc or the Matterhorn, 
and the enjoyment of scenes so sublime is a com¬ 
mon bond of union between those who would not 
deign to notice each other in the crowded ways 
at home. 

Having discussed a cutlet and a bottle of Macon, 
we continued our way down a precipitous path 
which led to the foot of the Glacier des Bois. Part 
of the way lay through a pretty wood of oaks, 
strewn with mossy boulders, and part over ihc vast 
accumulation of stones and rubble which skirts the 
lower glacier. In due course we reached the level 
of the valley, where the foot of the glacier rests 
upon its pebbly bed—worn white and bare by the 
winter torrents---and the Arvciron flows from an ice- 
cave in the lowest point of the glacier. 

it is a strange sight—this river—rushing out 
full-grown at the moment of its birth, from the 
mysterious cavern whence it gathers life and 
motion. Imperceptibly it drains the life from the 
great glacier, and even from the rocks themselves, 
and bears its double burthen to the distant sea, 
where, in the lapse of countless ages, another up¬ 
heaval will probably produce more gigantic moun¬ 
tain forms, and the eternal processes of nature will 
repeat themselves for another era, and possibly for 
another race. 

It would be unsafe to enter the ice-cavern, even 
if the watercourse were dry, for ominous masses of 
ice, half detached, hang from above like a fiowning 
portcullis at the gate of an enchanted castle. To 
the left, however, is an artificial cave cut in the 
solid bed of the glacier, which wc arc invited to 
enter on payment of half a franc. The man in 
charge bids us beware of the dropping fire of stones 
which, detached by the heat of the afternoon sun 


from the ice-slopes above, slide downward with, 
unpleasant frequency and startling rapidity over 
the entrance to the cave. We are obliged to 
“ bide our time,” and then, in obedience to the 
quick “ Allcz!” of the guide, make a sudden rush 
for the interior. 

These icc-caves, artificial though they be, are 
extremely beautiful—perfect tunnels, several yards 
in length, cut in the solid blue ice—so blue, that 
the daylight gleaming on the rounded irregularities 
of the surface near the entrance appears, by con¬ 
trast with the light which penetrates through the 
icc, like the glow of a yellow sunset. 

Inside there is not a crack or chink to mar the 
exquisite surface, the icy walls being rounded and 
polished by the partial thaw consequent on the 
warm air which penetrates from without. All is 
blue, bright, and glistening, and the change of 
temperature so sudden that one dare not indulge 
too long in the icy luxury. 

A little chalet close at hand tempts us with its 
shady benches. Here we can get a refreshing glass 
of beer from the hands of the amusing host, who 
spea&s most excellent English, although he has 
never been out of the Swiss valleys. He gives us 
plenty of information concerning the locality, and 
directs our attention to the chfilet at the Chapeau, 
which appears at this distance no larger than a tiny 
nest perched upon the mountain-side, above the 
jagged ridge of the Mcr-de-Glace. 

We are still feeling full of life and vigour, and 
half resolve to ascend the Flegerc, on the other side 
of the valley ; but the day is waning, and wc think 
it will be an attraction for another morning excur¬ 
sion ; so wc saunter slowly down the valley, and 
loiter under the trees, and sit upon mossy stumps, 
and watch the Arvciron flowing beneath the slope 
of pines, or let the eye soar away to the far pinnacle 
of the Aiguille du Dru, around whose rosy spire 
light clouds—the first we have seen to-day—pause 
and circle slowly, as if in infinite wonder at this 
strange intruder into their own boundless aOrial 
realm. 

As wc turn our faces towards Chamounix, Mont 
Blanc again rises before us, flushed with the sun¬ 
set light. 

When wc reached the hotel, and stood leaning 
from the terrace, in the half-hour still to spare 
before dinner, the sun dropped, and the light upon 
the summit went out. It was as if a face, instinct 
with life and health, were suddenly struck with 
death, and we gazed on the face of a corpse. 

A few hours later, as I looked from my chamber- 
window, the moon was again shining full and 
bright, and the mountains once more reflected the 
midnight lustre, as with the purification of a- new 
life. 

So ended my first day at Chamounix. 

Sydney Hodges. 
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HESTER MORLEY’S PROMISE 

BY HESBA STBETTON, 

AUTHOR OF ."THE DOCTOR'S DILEMMA," ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER THE FORTY-FIRST. 

MISS WALDRON’S TEARS. 

Miss Waldron gazed into her brother’s face 
with an expression of bewilderment; then a faint 
and tardy blush tinged her cheek, and her eyelids 
fell. She began instantly to wonder what would 
be the most befitting course for her to adopt. 

“ Robert,” she said sternly, “ your sin has indeed 
found you out! I hope you feel how vile a sinner 
you are! But I will act the part of a sister—a 
Christian sister—and take charge of that child of 
sin and shame, and see to her welfare for time and 
eternity—on condition, however, that you give her 
up to me entirely, and never see her again.” 

Miss Waldron ceased .with an air of self-com¬ 
mendation. She expected her brother to acknow¬ 
ledge her generosity thankfully-; but he did not 
answer her immediately, and when he did, it was in 
broken and faltering sentences. 

“ I should like her to be happy,’’ he said ; “ I 
wish her to be good. I want her to learn about 
God after a .different fashion to my own learning. 
She must be whh some one as merciful and tender 
as Christ was upon the earth.” 

“ And I ?” gasped Miss Waldron. 

“ You are not that,” he said, “ you are nothing 
like that. God knows how utterly selfish my 
life has been; but not more than yours, not more 
in crimes than yours in its good deeds. I don’t 
believe you love anybody besides yourself. You 
know it Whom have you loved? No ; I could 
not give the care of the child to you.” 

Miss Waldron stared at him with stony eyes. 
It had never happened to her-to have her piety 
questioned; she had never questioned it herself. 
And here was her unregenerate brother hinting 
with bare effrontery that she was not the favourite 
daughter of Heaven. 

“If any one is near to the very heart of Christ,” 
continued Robert, “it is Hester. She is not for 
ever brooding over her own soul; but she cares for 
others, she loves others. It is when I think she 
might have loved me, that I feel my sin has indeed 
found me out.” 

Miss Waldron would listen to him and his pro¬ 
fane words no longer. She retired with unbending 
dignity to her roofti, where she locked herself in 
before giving way to her emotions. The only relief 
she could think of was to pour them out into the 
sympathising heart of David Scott, whose deafness 
was such as to make writing the easiest mode of 
communicating the infinite varieties and minute 


shades of her inner life. The tears flowed down 
upon her paper, and impeded her progress ; but 
she did not lay aside her pen until she had written 
sixteen pages, worthy of being published in her 
memoirs, when her life should be written for the 
benefit of unborn generations. 

By-and-by some inkling of the truth began to 
ooze out in Little Aston. Nobody suspected the 
existence of Rose, who was half-living, half-cjying in 
the house, tended by the old Frenchwoman with 
singular fidelity; but it became generally believed 
that instead of John Morley being ill with fever, 
neither he nor Hester was dwelling in their own 
house. The sagacity of Little Aston was at no loss 
to account for their absence. It had been long 
known that John Morley was deeply involved in 
debt, and, without doubt, he was in hiding some¬ 
where from his creditors. As soon as this report 
gained universal credence, Mr. Waldron came 
forward as the principal creditor, holding a mort¬ 
gage upon the house, and undertook to satisfy all 
other claims, on condition that everything was left 
to him. He closed up the shop, put the place into 
the joint guardianship of Lawson’s mother and the 
poor woman to whom, it was well known, Hester 
had given a shelter in the outbuildings ; and there, 
as far as the townspeople were concerned, the 
matter rested. 

There were some points in the life inside the 
house which struck Grant as peculiar. He could 
hold very little conversation with madame; and 
he could not altogether account for her extra¬ 
ordinary and faithful attendance upon Rose all 
through the crisis of her illness, and during the 
longer and more tedious weeks of her convales¬ 
cence. Madame could never be persuaded to 
leave her charge, and when she consented to take 
her necessary sleep, she would only lie down on 
a bed she extemporised upon the floor in one 
comer of the room. She insisted, with urgency, 
upon having chains placed upon the doors, even 
those inside the dwelling ; yet when Grant pro¬ 
posed that Lawson should take up his quarters 
there, she shrugged her shoulders and shook^her 
head in vehement dissent. When Rose was able to 
speak, and to speak fluently to her in her own 
language, it was easier to understand madame’s 
attachment to her; and in the course of a 
short time Grant’s perplexity passed out of his 
mind. 

It was some weeks before Rose seemed to awake 
to anything like consciousness of her own state and 
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circumstances ; and afterwards she passed most of 
her time in a lethargic stupor. Possibly the blow 
she had suffered had in some manner injured her 
brain; but now and then her mind appeared to 
rouse itself from its torpor, with the keener vigilance 
and activity from its long slumber. She could give 
no information with regard to the evening when 
she was hurt, beyond saying that she had heard no 
sound and seen no one approach her before being 
struck by the stealthy blow, and that she instantly 
lost all consciousness. She appeared willing to lie 


gradual and partial recovery of her mind, she began 
io grow restless and unquiet, an excitement which 
Grant dreaded for her. It was Carl she wanted, 
she said, day after day, whenever she roused her¬ 
self to take any notice of him; and after some 
delay Grant sent for Carl. 

For Carl, Hester’s disappearance was the chief 
and most absorbing circumstance of all that had 
occurred in this concealed drama of life at Little 
Aston. He put numberless advertisements in the 
daily papers, so horded that if they met her eye 



still in her listless debility, without asking any 
questions concerning her husband, in whose house 
she knew herself to be; and whenever she inquired 
after Hester, she was easily pacified with an evasive 
answer. 

This mental languor, with its rare intervals of 
activity, lasted until she was well enough to leave 
her bed and sit up in Hester’s little study. There 
was no need for her now to return to the old 
nursery. She saw no one but Grant and Lawson’s 
mother. Mr. Waldron bade Grant feel no hesita¬ 
tion in supplying her with any luxury which could 
soften her hard lot; but Rose was indifferent to 
those luxuries, which had once seemed to her feeble 
and self-indulgent nature* the chief good. In the 


she could not fail to understand them, and be 
touched by their anxiety and distress. He re¬ 
proached himself with bitterness that he had not 
confessed his love to her, and if she loved him, that 
he had not bound her to himself by a delicate and 
light yoke of duty which her conscience would 
have acknowledged. If she had been betrothed to 
him, his promised wife, she would, above all, have 
owned the allegiance and fealty of affection due to 
him. 

But he had left her free, or rather, knowing 
Hester as he did, he had made it impossible for 
her to fly to him, while he was yet dumb and gave 
no voice to his love for her. Fie could not believe 
that she and her father had left London; and every 
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woman’s figure at all resembling Hester’s stirred 
every fibre of liis heart. He would sec it afar off, 
hurry to get level with it, cast his eyes upon the 
face with a wild and forlorn hope, and then turn 
away, or pass on with an indescribable heart- 
sinking. 

As day after day wore away, and week after 
week, bringing no news of Hester, he grew terri¬ 
fied, exasperated at the long suspense. A mourn¬ 
ful, almost reckless disposition took possession of 
him. 

His co-pastor, a man who had found his way 
into the tranquillity and serenity of old age, and 
his church, very busy with its own cares, said 
he was overtasking and irritating his brain; and 
when Grant’s summons came for him to go down 
to. Little Aston, his deacons advised him to take a 
holiday of two or three weeks. 

It was three months now since John Morley had 
taken his flight from Little Aston, and no trace had 
been discovered of him. Carl entered the town 
with a feeling of despair, and like Robert Waldron, 
went first to walk past the house before going up 
to Grant’s home. It was dismal, silent; like a 
grave, only more empty than a grave. A mystery 
hung about it, and made it blacker than it was 
before. 

He saw Lawson, looking smaller, more shrivelled, 
more palsied, prowling about the pavement, and 
looking up at the closed windows as if seeking 
some mode of entrance. He called to him, in the 
subdued voice of one who fears to disturb a quiet 
place, and Lawson came close up to him, gazing 
with his keen but sunken eyes into his face. 

“ Do you know everything ?” he asked. 

“Everything,” answered Carl. “Where can 
Hester be, Lawson ?” 

“ You love her ? ” he said sharply. 

“ As I love .my own soul! ” exclaimed Carl 
passionately. “ I would save her from sorrow as I 
would save myself from sin.” 

“ I know nothing about them,” said Lawson in a 
tone of surly and dogged temper; “ but it’s my 
notion that RS&jert Waldron knows. He’s the 
devil.” 

He turned quickly round, and went as swiftly as 
his tottering limbs would carry him up the street, 
while Carl walked sadly away towards his sister’s 
house. 

His arrival had been anticipated all the day, for 
his sister and the child Hester had thought and 
talked of nothing else. Annie had put the finish¬ 
ing touches to his room with her own hands; and 
Hester had been carried there by Grant, to place 
upon the dressing-table a pincushion on which she 
had marked with pins the word “ Carl.” 

The poor little thing had to be carried up and 
down stairs now ; and the pony, which had occa¬ 
sionally borne her quietly along the lanes and 


across Aston Court Park, had not been mounted 
for some days past, though it was brought to the 
door every morning that she might look at it with 
her pensive and gentle smile. Yet the chill shadow 
of her formal and unnatural life was passing away, 
and her smile was gayer, and her weak laughter 
more ready. 

She was sitting restfully on Robert Waldron’s 
knee, with her head lying upon his shoulder, 
when Carl entered, and with a shrill yet feeble 
cry of delight, she stretched out both her arms 
to him. 

“You love Carl best still,” said Robert mourn¬ 
fully, when she was transferred to his arms, and 
was looking up into his face with eyes of vivid 
and childish joy. 

“ He knew me first,” said the child, “ long and 
long before you knew me. I couldn’t help loving 
him best.—Have you found the other Hester yet, 
Carl?” 

“ Not yet,” he answered, kissing the child’s 
quivering mouth. 

“ I should like you to find her before I die,” she 
said, with a long-drawn sigh of anxiety. ‘ You 
won’t be so sorry for me if you have her.” 

“ There is no clue to them yet,” said Robert in a 
hopeless tone. 

“ I have a fancy,” answered Carl, “ that if I 
could see Hester’s home again, some intimation 
might come to me—some inspiration, I may as 
well call it—to lead me to where she may be found. 
It is nothing but a superstition, but it is there in 
my mind.” 

“ I will go with you to-morrow,” said Robert. 

Carl looked up steadily at him with an expres¬ 
sion of surprise and inquiry. He did not know 
whether he had ever seen Rose since the time 
when he and Grant had been summoned by raa- 
dame to her aid. Before the child, who was listen¬ 
ing with eager curiosity, he could ask no question. 
Little Hester turned her earnest face also towards 
Robert. 

“ Is the other Hester’s home near here ?” she 
asked of him. 

“ Yes,” he said. 

“ Then you know her ?” she continued. 

Robert nodded, for his only reply. 

“ And you never spoke of her to me,” she went 
on reproachfully, “ not when I told you all about 
her. You never said you knew her. I told you 
that she said my poor mother was gone to live with 
her, and you never said it was somewhere near 
here. It was not kind to me. I might have seen 
my mother. Oh, Carl, take me with you to-morrow 
to see my mother.” 

She was too weak to cry aloud, but the silent 
tears ran down her cheeks, and she sobbed quietly 
to herself as she hid her face against Carl’s breast. 
Robert could endure his, own pain no longer. The 
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child's preference for Carl—his own child—stung 
him to the quick ; yet he controlled all token of 
his natural jealousy. He kissed the small thin palm 
which hung listlessly down by Hester’s side, and 
pressed Carl’s hand warmly. Then with a great 
grief and hunger in his heart he went out into the 
night, and walked home slowly through deep 
darkness. 


CHAPTER THE FORTY-SECOND. 

AN INSPIRATION. 

‘Carl and Robert went down to John Morley’s 
house with Grant, when he called to sec Rose the 
next morning. While he prepared her gently for 
the excitement of seeing Carl, the latter accom¬ 
panied Robert through every other part of the 
house. 

Madame was with them, and availed herself of 
the opportunity to give her tongue play. 

1 ler son, she told them, had had an access of his 
malady since last night, and had taken an unusually 
strong dose of opium, the effects of which had not 
worked off. 

Lawson’s attic was unoccupied, and there was 
now no trace of work in it. Jlcsler’s scat was 
si ill in its place in the broad dormer window ; but 
it was covered with dust, as was also the binding 
press. A press-pin lay m one corner, as if it had 
been flung there hastily ; it was rusty, but when 
Call stooped to pick it up, a singular revulsion, 
possible to a sensitive temperament like his, caused 
him to shrink from touching it. His face was 
white when he turned away, and he hastened to 
quit the workroom. Down-stairs the old French¬ 
woman had cleaned and put everything into a cold 
desolate order, altogether unlike the warm living 
displacement and disarrangement of a house which 
has inmates. 

Carl stood and looked about him with a chill 
sense of disquiet and disappointment. He felt 
that he should gain no hint of Hester from these 
rooms, empty, swept, and garnished. It had been 
a superstition—one of those superstitions which are 
apt to follow closely in the track of a passionate 
love; and though he half-laughed at himself, he 
gave it up with reluctance. 

By the time they had gone through all the 
deserted rooms, Rose was ready to receive Carl. 
He found her calm almost to apathy, until, as if she 
suddenly recollected why she had wished to see 
him. she began to speak about her child. Then 
Carl, who had been warned by Grant to avert from 
her as far as possible any extreme agitation, judged 
it to be best to tell her the whole truth at once. 

“ She is here, in Little Aston," he said in a tone 
of singular sweetness, which soothed her feverish 
disquietude ; “ my sister Annie has charge of her, 
and I am come from he! this morning to you. If 


you will only control yourself, there is no reason 
why she should not come here to see you.” 

“ At Little Aston! ” murmured Rose; “here, close 
to me ! Oh, how good you are ! My little Hetty! 
I hunger and thirst to see her. Sometimes I am 
not quite sure which little Hetty it is. Are you 
sure, quite sure, that I have been a very sinful 
woman, and that I am not a silly giddy girl like I 
used to be ? Which am I, Carl?" 

He was silent, looking at her with grave, pitiful 
eyes ; and Rose turned her face away from him. 

“ I know,” she said with a sigh ; “ yet I think the 
sinful woman is nearer to God than the giddy girl 
was. Will you let Hetty come to me to-day ?” 

“ She shall certainly come,” answered Carl 
gently; “ but I must tell you something about her. 
The world would be very cold and cruel for your 
little girl.” 

“ Oh ! I know,” she cried ; “ my darling ! my 
poor darling! And it is I who have done it! 
And 1 can do nothing to take away that shame. 
Ob, what shall I do ? Carl, is there any help for a 
wrong like this ?” 

“ \ es,” he said ; “ God can repair this wrong. 
He is about to do it. But there is only one way by 
which a wrong like this can be set right. The 
world would be too cold and cruel for her, and he 
is about to take her out of the world.” 

“She is going to die!” said Rose quietlj', 
closing her weary eyes, and leaning back against 
the pillows which supported her. She lay quite 
still and silent for some minutes, and a few tears 
stole slowly down her checks. Then she spoke 
again eagcrl}. 

“ She must come here at once, my poor little 
darling !” she said. “ Nobody could tend her and 
love her as I will. She is my own, Carl. See, 1 
will have the little bed Hester used to sleep in put 
up in the drawing-room. It is a large room, and 
the sun shines upon it most of the day. It used to 
be such a pleasant room! I am quite strong 
enough to nurse my own child, though I am going 
to die too, not very long hence. Oh, how good 
God is! How he puts things right 1 And you 
are good to me, too, dear Carl. What should 1 
have done without you ? What would have become 
of me and my poor little Hetty ? Oh, Carl! Carl! 
how very good you arc to me !” 

She broke into vehement sobs, though she tried 
to smile ; while she caressed his hand with her 
own, and would have raised it to her lips. 

“Hush!” said Carl; “hush! you must not 
excite yourself. Hester shall come.” 

“The poor child!” said Rose softly to herself. 
“ Oh ! nobody knows what her life has been. I 
am glad she is going home to God ! Why, I only 
saw her twice till she was six years old ! and since 
then I could count the days she has been with me. 
That is not like other children, who are always 
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with their mother; and nobody can love a child as 
its own mother does. My love ! my darling ! I 
wonder if she is much altered. She was always 
very small and delicate, and she never had any 
childish ways about her ; but how could she, living 
always in a school with strangers ? Shall I be 
strong enough to nurse her on my lap, Carl ? Will 
Mr. Grant only let me have her sometimes just for 
a minute on my own lap ? If you will let me lean 
on your arm, I could show you at once how nice 
the drawing-room would be for her.” 

She spoke so urgently that Carl did not know 
how to refuse her. He raised her from her chair, 
and put his arm round her to support her; her 
new deep joy lending her strength. The drawing¬ 
room, like the rest of the house, had been put to 
rights ; and, except the faded colour of the furniture, 
there remained no traces of the dust accumulated 
during the many years it had been closed. The 
shutters towards the street were not opened, but 
the window looking upon.the little garden admitted 
the autumn sunshine freely. Rose directed her 
feeble steps towards it. 

“ Here,” she said, “ the bed shall stand, where it 
is bright and pleasant; and the room is large ; she 
can walk about in it well, when she is too ill to go 
out of doors. Oh, Carl! you don’t know how 
proud and happy I was when I was getting this 
room ready! ” 

She spoke in an accent of such poignant anguish, 
that Carl could scarcely keep back his tears. But 
this memory of the past was gone from her in an 
instant; and all at once remembering that there 
would be much to do to prepare the place for her 
child to die in, she hurried him away, telling him 
that he must bring her little Hester there before 
the night closed. 

Robert was waiting for him in John Morley’s 
parlour, still in conversation with Madame Lawson, 
who seemed unable to part with milord Waldron. 
She arrested them even at the door, to give utter¬ 
ance to a last speech, which Carl could not under¬ 
stand. 

‘ r Be of good heart, milord,” she said, “ the little 
one will come back. Ah ! how I miss her. She 
could speak French like a Frenchwoman. She 
was so sweet, so gentle, so sage ! Like a little angel 
of the good God. There is nobody to talk to me 
now of Burgundy, and my little town Ecquemonville. 
She would talk to me for hours of monsieur the 
curd, and monsieur the doctor, and my friend the 
widow Leinct. She knew the place like what you 
call a map ; for I built it for her one day with 
books—a big book for the church, and the town- 
hall, and the house of the mayor, and little books 
for the smaller houses. Here was the place, and 
there the market, and yonder the fountain. Oh ! 
the little one knew it very well. She knew ail our 
patoia, milord, as if she had been bom there. I 


used to call her my little daughter of Burgundy, 
and I said to her each day, ‘ Go, go, my cherished 
one, my angel; the sun shines there as it shines 
never in this bad country.’ But I have no one to 
talk to me of Burgundy now.” 

Robert started, and turned to look at Carl, who 
was waiting impatiently to get away, and whose 
careworn face remained blank. The inspiration 
had come, but not to Carl. It was to Robert that 
the old Frenchwoman’s words gave a clue which 
appeared likely to lead him to the discovery of the 
fugitives. If Hester and John Morlcy had really left 
England, a conclusion which had become almost a 
positive certainty to him, what place would they be 
more likely to choose for concealment than this 
distant, unknown, yet to Hester familiar town in 
Burgundy ? If they had been in London, or even in 
Paris, argued Robert, they could not have failed to 
see the English papers ; and if Carl’s numerous 
advertisements had escaped them, they must have 
known from the absence of all news concerning 
any murder at Little Aston, that in some way or 
other John Morley’s crime had missed the ordinary 
results. 

He could come to no other conclusion than that 
they had fled to some region beyond the circulation 
of any news from England ; and the small insigni¬ 
ficant town of Ecquemonville would be precisely 
such a place. It was there Hester would be found. 

This little town, hidden among the vineyards of 
Burgundy, busy with its own small interests, with 
no frequent communication with the rest of the 
world, and quickly adopting a stranger into its own 
narrow circle—Hester must be there. The old 
selfishness—a selfishness which he had been 
victoriously trampling under his feet for the last 
three months—rose up again strong and mighty. 
He would find Hester himself, saying nothing to 
Carl of this new faint hope. Hester should owe to 
him all the help and consolation she could receive 
in her peculiar position of desolation and distress. 

At Grant’s door he stopped, declining to go in ; 
for already his heart burned with a passionate 
desire to be upon the road, at the end of which he 
expected to find Hester. There was not even a 
vague hope within him that he should ever win 
her. He knew that upon the path he had to travel 
through life there was a point where the cross 
stood, upon which must be sacrificed his lost love, 
his lost hope. But he could not relinquish the 
sweetness of finding Hester himself alone ; it irtight 
be the last sweetness and joy he should taste in all 
his intercourse with her. His love for her, deep¬ 
ened and purified by all these later sorrows, must 
never seek satisfaction—except the satisfaction to 
which he had always been a stranger, that of sur¬ 
rendering itself, and consenting to be sacrificed to 
the happiness of the beloved one. But it was 
coming gradually to this ‘in Robert’s spirit; and 
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with set face and heart he travelled towards the 
threatening cross, only asking to gather one little 
flower at its foot. 

“I am going away for a day or two, Carl,” he 
said, pressing his hand convulsively ; “ I shall be 
back soon. Take care of my little Hetty. She will 
not miss me now you are here.” 
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He hurried home and wrote a short note to his 
father, saying that he was going away upon busi¬ 
ness, for he did not wish to subject himself to 
any questioning ; and with very little other pre¬ 
paration he set out by the first train on his journey 
to Burgundy. 

END OF CHAPTER THE FORTY-SECOND. 


A FEW MORE HOURS WITH A PORTER 


me give you a little more of my 
day’s experience, taking up the 
hours where I left off in my last. 

A lady arrives and wishes to 
book for Pocklington. In vain 
do we (the booking clerk and I) 
try to make her understand that 
she will be as soon by the four 
o’clock, and that she will only 
have to wait two hours at a 
dreary junction ; she is deter¬ 
mined, and goes. Wc afterwards 
heard that she went to sleep, 
\ and was considerably over-carried. 
The train is just about to start when 

the Duke of - drives up, and 

asks the station-master to put a slip carriage on 
for a small station at which the train does not 
stop. 

The station-master complies, though the result 
is to keep the train three minutes, and the driver, 
who has got steam fairly up, growls at his grace 
in a very audible manner. At length it starts, and 
almost at the same minute the inwards bell com¬ 
mences again, announcing the arrival of the day 
mail. 

I am called by a gentleman in a first-class carriage, 
who puts his rug out of window and says, “ Engage 
a hansom for me.” “ All right, sir.” I engage it 
and put his rug in as a mark of my engagement. 
“ You’ll find my luggage, two portmanteaus and a 
hat-box marked S. O.'’ I cannot find this luggage, 
owing to its being in quite another van to what it 
should be, and on returning to the passenger to tell 
him so, I find he has engaged a fresh porter, and 
that porter a fresh cab. There is a dispute between 
the cabmen, and of course the first one has to be 
paid a shilling for the hiring, which the gentleman 
does, end threatens to report me for my stupidity, as 
he calls it. 

In the course of my searching the carriages, I come 
across an old lady fast asleep. I wake her up: 
“ London, ma’am.” “ London ? why, I ought to have 
got out at Sibthorpe ; what shall I do ?” “ Oh, see 
the station-master by all means and I conduct 
her to him, and leave her giving him the whole rig¬ 
marole. * 


As we are in a hurry to clear this train away 
to make room for the next arrival, we begin to 
unload the horses that have arrived in their boxes, 
before the passengers have quite cleared away. The 
animals are frisky and impatient after their long 
confinement, and one of them creates quite a panic 
by breaking away and galloping down the platform 
at full speed, and eventually coming to grief over 
some milk cans, the contents of which are entirely 
lost. 

A woman comes up and asks me what is the next 
train for Matton. “Seven o’clock;” and as I am 
sure that I have seen her asking before, I follow her, 
out of curiosity, to see how many people she will 
ask ; and she questions no less than four different 
porters, and winds up by inquiring at the booking 
office. 

With some other porters I attend the hall, and a 
passenger booking for Lawley at the last minute 
gives me a shilling, and bidding me pay his cab, 
rushes off to the train, which starts before I can 
find the cabby. When I do find him and offer him 
the shilling, he scoffs and demands another sixpence. 
In vain do I tell him that the gentleman is gone, he 
says he must have another sixpence, and desires to 
be shown to the station-master. I take him and 
leave him to settle it there, and I am afterwards 
reprimanded by my superior for taking the money. 

I should have been reprimanded just the same 
if I had not, and so I don’t take much notice of 
the circumstance. 

I am now sent bill-sticking till 4 . 30 , when I 
come and meet the express due in at that time. 
While waiting on the platform, I am asked by an 
elderly country-looking man if the coming train is 
from Solby. I tell him yes, and as the train is coming 
into the station I see a female leaning her body half 
out of window of a third-class carriage, and on seeing 
the elderly man, say to some one inside the carriage, 
“ There’s feyther—fey ther! ” The old man advancing 
to the carriage, she clasps him round the neck, and 
had not a porter pulled him bodily away from the 
still moving train, he would have fallen a sacrifice 
to filial affection. 

“ Porter," cries a lady, “ put my luggage on a* 
cab.” “ Yes, ma’am but in doing so I happen to 
shake a hamper rather hardly, and a prolonged howl 
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from the inside announces the fact of a dog being 
concealed there ; and this coming to the cars of 
the excess man. he charges for the dog, at which the 
lady protests but pays. Several of us porters are 
engaged to put up an immense quantity of luggage 
arriving by this train for some nobleman; it weigh'; 
nearly seven tons, and after we have put it up, his 
lordship’s butler gives us half-a-crown to divide 
between us, ancl goes away; but his master, happen¬ 
ing to come up, says to one of the men, “ It must 
be a very heavy job, I never saw half a sovereign 
better earned ” (between twelve of us). “ I beg your 
lordship's pardon, he only gave us two and sixpence.” 
"Is that all? Why, he told me half-a-sovereign ; 
here is one—I’ll see to this; ” and he did too, for 
the next time he travelled, wc noticed he had a new 
butler. 

I go round to the hall and wait for the five o’clock 
passengers ; nor had I long to wait, for a man 
came up and wished to book for Collingwortli, 
and after booking said he would carry his rug him¬ 
self, bade me put his other luggage into the van, 
and walked into the refreshment room. A lady, 
attended by two children, booked for Darcot; she 
did not seem to have the slightest control over them, 
and as it was at the last minute, was requested to 
make haste, instead of which the children set to 
fighting and scrambling, on the platform, for a 
packet of sweets, and were lifted by two porters into 
the train, which was started—and then only to find 
that the gentleman for Collingworth had been left 
behind, as he had got into an empty carriage stand¬ 
ing behind the train. Tea time has arrived, and so 
I am off duty for an hour, and on returning take 
duty for the hall policeman, while he has his tea. 
“Which is the train for Cudby ?” “Through the first 
door on the right.” “ There’s no train there.” “ No, 
and as the train doesn’t start for three hours, there 
isn’t likely to be.” “ What are the parcel rates to 
Kilby?” “ One shilling, ma’am.” “ Dear me ! as 
much as that?” “It’s over two hundred miles, 
ma’am.” “ I s it ? ” “ Where do I change for Filby ? ” 
“At Lurtle and Poleworth.” “Not at Graham?” 
“No.” “ Why, Bradshaw shows it.” “ We don’t go 
by Bradshaw, we go by our own time tables.” 
“What’s the cab fare from Camberwell?” “Three 
shillings.” “ He wants three shillings and four- 
pence.” “ Perhaps you’ve got two boxes outside.” 

“ Oh, yes, that makes the fourpence—thanks.” 

These and similar inquiries keep me going till 
the proper man returns, when I go over to the 
arrival side and meet the slow train from Cudby ; 
it is very heavy to-night—twenty-five passenger 
coaches, three milk vans, four horse boxes, and a 
carriage truck. 

“ Porter, my little boy put his head out of the 
window while we were in the last tunnel, and 
his cap blew off; do you think you can find it ?” 

“ W c’ll try; if you leave your name and address we’ll 


forward it.’’ “ Can’t you try now ?” “No, ma’am, 
wc never search the tunnel by day ; the trains are 
much less frequent at night, and there’s less danger 
of being run over.” “ Porter, I left two umbrellas 
and my walking stick in the carriage, and 1 can’t 
find them now;” I hurry up and just catch the 
searcher marching them off to the lost property 
office; I take them of him and give them to the 
owner. 

The passengers having all gone, we commence 
unloading the milk, etc., and very heavy work it 
is too. At last the train is clear ; she is taken to 
sheds, and I go to the hall and attend the mail out. 
One of the first arrivals is a lad who wants to go to 
Walford, and goes to the train ; but lie lias scarcely 
taken his seat when a man asks me if I have seen 
a lad, giving me a description, and as the descrip¬ 
tion tallies with the appearance of the lad, I tell him 
that he has booked and is in the train. He goes 
up, and after a slight scuffle gets him out of the 
carriage, and then informs the bystanders that he 
has run away from a good home, enters into detail-, 
and goes in for the King Lear business in good 
earnest. 

, A soldier wanting to go to Kitely has not suffi¬ 
cient money by two shillings and eightpence, 
and as he is coming back to-morrow, wishes to 
know if 1 will advance it upon his accoutrements ; 
but this 1 will not do, as it is illegal to detain any¬ 
thing belonging to the army. A lad of quite fourteen 
to look at, a really big lad, comes up and asks if 1 
think that they will grant him a half-ticket to Blan¬ 
ton. I say, “ I should think not.” “ What shall I 
have to do if I haven’t got money enough ? ” he asks 
of the clerk. “ Walk ” is that gentleman’s reply, and 
he does walk, but only outside the station, where 
he commences to cry and speedily attracts a crowd, 
one of whom brings him in to point out the inhuman 
clerk who told him to walk fourteen miles, and on 
the lad’s doingso threatens to report him, and makes 
a collection thorc and then, sufficient to take the lad 
hom p . 

A passenger comfortably seated in a first-class 
carriage calls me : “ Porter, a foot-warmer—is my 
luggage in?—fetch me a glass of sherryand after 
executing these various commissions he puts his 
hand in his pocket and gives me a penny, which I 
immediately give to a flower girl who is standing 
on the platform. Some milk cans have to be loaded, 
likewise some horses, the post office bags arrive at 
the last minute, and the mail steams out of the 
station in good time. And with the departure of the 
mail my duty finishes—a good day’s work, as any 
one who reads this will allow. N 0 railway servant’s 
billet is a bed of roses, but a porter’s surpasses 
most of them, and trying to make the best of it 
is not the least part of our work. A good temper 
and patience are much needed in a porter, and 
both are very severely trfed during the day. 
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REAL NATIVES. 


“ He was a brave man who ate the first oyster. 1 ' 
Whether it was curiosity, or instinct, or intention, 
or luck, that induced this nameless discoverer and 
benefactor to break -open the closely-fitting shell of 
the quietly resisting bivalve, there was certainly a 
fair amount of strength of mind required on his part 
to carry his experiment to the point of tasting the 
contents of the surrendered citadel. It was an 
easy thing, when this was accomplished, for other 
people to follow his example, and having tasted, to 
enjoy the fruits, and catch, kill, and eat the oysters, 
tili the demand for them became so universal that 
the only thought was how to supply it, and no heed 
was given to -the probable failure of the bank. 

When the yield of the natural oyster-beds began 
to fall short, people cast about for some means of 
replenishing the impoverished supplies, but before 
this could be done the natural history of the oyster 
had to be studied. Now this is a subject about 
which very little was known, but as it was a sine 
qiui non —no natural history, no oysters—the ques¬ 
tion was warmly taken up, and the result is the 
creation of a new and most wonderful industry, the 
existence of which is, perhaps, hardly known to 
many people. Though new to us, it is an industry 
that has been practised in a quiet, unobtrusive way 
for centuries. Two thousand years ago, the arti¬ 
ficial breeding of oysters was carried on by the 
Romans in Lake Fusaro, and in Lake Avemus. 
This was undoubtedly the first instance of oyster 
culture in F.uropc, though the art has acquired 
new vigour and been brought to greater perfection 
during the last few years. 

Sergius Orata, in the time of Lucius Crassus the 
orator, is said, among others, to have made great 
profit from breeding oysters. The industry became 
less lucrative after the discovery of the British beds. 

The artificial cultivation of oysters is still con¬ 
tinued in Lake Fusaro. By “artificial cultivation ’’ 
I do not mean the breeding by artificial means, as 
in the case of salmon, where the ova can be taken 
and hatched out in troughs, or in the case of poul¬ 
try, whose eggs can be placed in incubators, and 
the liens thus saved the trouble of sitting on them. 
The young oysters are born alive, and nothing more 
can be done than to make great pets of them, pro¬ 
tect them from all dangers, and put them where 
they will fatten quickest, and so be soonest ready 
for the table. The young arc produced in myriads, 
the mother opening and closing her shell, and 
“ puffing ” them forth on the world in little clouds. 

Roughly speaking, oysters may be said to be fit 
for consumption in those months which have r in 
their name. During May, June, and July—the 
period embraced by the spatting or breeding season 
in various localities—they are not fit for food. It 


is therefore easy to remember when the oyster 
season begins and ends. 

I believe the practice that obtains during the 
month of August among the street Arabs, of building 
a sort of beehive-shaped edifice of oyster-shells in 
the streets, which they illuminate at night with a 
candle placed in the interior, has something to do 
with the advent of oysters ; but I never could fully 
connect in my own mind the relation between 
oysters and the petition to “ Please remember the 
grotto” addressed by these annual nuisances to 
passers-by. It is enough to have our daily allow¬ 
ance of requests to “ Buy a box o’ matches,” 
“ Shincc boots, sir,” to invest “ only a ha’penny, 
sir” in an Echo, or to give a “copper, sir, to the 
sweeper, sir,” without the additional tax on one’s 
patience which the ‘'grottoes” annually occasion. 

The instincts of the new-born oyster are am¬ 
bitious. His motto is “Excelsior;” and immedi¬ 
ately he is cast on the world of waters he makes 
for the surface, swimming about with quick vibra¬ 
tions of the cilia till he meets some substance 
to which he may cling. On finding a suitable 
resting-place, he secretes a fine coating of shell- 
matter, and comes to an anchor. In his natural 
state, and barring accidents, he is now settled 
for life, and henceforth lives to grow, taking no¬ 
interest in his surrounding circumstances, and 
passing the existence of a very hermit. 

Oysters are not very particular in their attach¬ 
ments. It could hardly be thought that such staid 
old stagers would evince any affection for the 
“ pipe ” or the “ bottle.” Alas, for the deception of 
ostreal appearances ! Instances of oysters adher¬ 
ing to tobacco pipes and bottles of various descrip¬ 
tions have frequently been met with. Dreadful to 
say, that when an errant oyster has once conceived 
such an attachment, it is very hard for him to 
break it; he sticks to it, treu und fest ., and the 
bottle or the pipe becomes an absolute necessity to 
his existence. 

In Mr. Buckland’s Museum of Economic Fish 
Culture, at the International Exhibition, specimens 
of curiously attached oysters, and oysters in all 
stages of their growth, may be seen. 

The oysters produced on the shores of England 
are the finest in the world, and of them the best are 
those found in the estuary of the Thames—the 
world-famed “ natives.” The Romans were the 
first to discover their existence, and they were not 
long in perceiving the advantages of securing a 
regular supply in Italy from that source. 

Oysters will, if properly packed, live for a con¬ 
siderable length of time out of water. At the pre¬ 
sent moment there is an oyster company which 
receives enormous numbers of them from America, 
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for the purpose of laying them down in more suit¬ 
able waters, and fattening them for the market. 
They suffer no harm from their long journey, and 
after a stay in their new home, become greatly im¬ 
proved in quality, and are sold at a profit. 

For the proper fattening of oysters a supply of 
fresh water is indispensable, and the knowledge of 
this fact is of great importance in their cultivation. 
For this reason those oysters are best which breed 
in bays into which a stream of water is flowing; 
and this circumstance is turned to account in 
the preparation of the artificial breeding “beds," 
or, as they are called in France, the pares. A 
description of the way in which these beds are 
arranged at Arcachon, where an enormous and in¬ 
creasing industry has lately sprung up, will give a 
good idea of the general management of an oyster¬ 
breeding establishment. Arcachon is a land-locked 
basin of large extent, on the coast of the Bay of 
Biscay, near Bordeaux, with a mud bottom in which 
grows a long grass-like weed, called Zostera marina. 
This weed is of great service in protecting the 
oysters from the heat of the sun, for too much heat, 
like too much cold, is fatal to them. The mud- 
banks are admirably suited both for the breeding 
and fattening of these molluscs. Intersected by 
deep channels, from which the water never entirely 
recedes, portions of them are left nearly dry at low 
water, and it is necessary to enclose these parts 
with low walls, to prevent them from being ex¬ 
posed. Tiles are arranged in rows on the bottom 
of the beds devoted to breeding purposes, in order 
to intercept the young oysters as soon as they are 
born. These tiles are coated with a sort of plaster 
or chalk varnish, which, when the “ spat ” begin to 
grow too large and crowd each other, is easily 
broken with a knife, and the delicate shells can 
be detached without injury; the young oysters 
are then placed in larger beds, with a greater 
proportion of fresh water running through them, 
where they fatten for the market. 

About two and a half to three inches across is an 
average size for a good oyster, and they take three 
years to attain these dimensions. Great care is 
taken to prevent the ingress of crabs, whelks, star¬ 
fish, and other enemies ; traps are placed to inter¬ 
cept them, and dogs trained to hunt and kill the 
crabs. 

In some cases, instead of tiles, fascines are used 
to catch the spat, consisting of bundles of sticks 
tied together, sunk to within a few inches of the 
bottom, and moored by a large stone.' Or circular 
hedges of posts and sticks are erected, by which the 
little vagrant oysters are intercepted before they 
get carried away by the current. 

From one to two millions of young are produced 
at one spatting of a single oyster *, each of these 
is a minute representation of an adult. In a natural 
state a great proportion of this enormous number 


is lost, by being washed away by the tide before 
attachment to a suitable object can take place, by 
sandy ground, or by falling a prey to countless 
enemies. Pure sea-water, with a warm temperature, 
is indispensable for the spatting of oysters. The 
fresher the water, the better for fattening purposes. 

The chief characteristics of a “native" are a fat, 
plump, fleshy body, and a smooth, fine shell. The 
coarser the fish, the coarser the shelL I have at 
this moment before me an oyster taken from a 
number imported from Portugal some months ago, 
and laid down to fatten and improve at Herne Bay. 
Instead of becoming refined, it has shown its bad 
breeding by producing a shell seven and a half 
inches long, and three and a half broad. 

When we see native oysters quoted at ten guineas 
the bushel, and remember that their scarcity has 
been caused by simple neglect of the plainest rules 
of economy in their capture, we shall see that such 
art and skill as arc devoted to this industry are 
absolutely necessary to replenish Nature’s stores. 

M. Coste, who, fifteen years ago, first sug¬ 
gested to the French Government the possibility of 
restoring the production of the natural banks, states 
that the cost of labour at the Arcachon pares alone 
amounts to ,£40,000 a year. Women are generally 
engaged in the work incidental to the care of the 
pares, such as detaching the oysters from the tiles, 
sorting them according to their size, picking out 
the “five fingers," etc. And when we remember the 
frugality of the French peasants, and the small 
wages they receive, this sum will give some idea of 
the value of the oysters annually produced. There 
is great room for the improvement and extension of 
the system of cultivating oysters in the United 
Kingdom, and the success that has attended the 
experiment—for at first it was but an experiment— 
in France shows that too much attention cannot be 
paid to the subject. The demand for this delicious 
and nutritious food is always increasing: in London 
alone it is estimated that 800,000,000 oysters of 
various qualities are annually consumed ; and this 
supply is so far below the demand, that the price is 
five times as much as it was twenty years ago. 

■ In Australia—particularly in Port Philip—oysters 
arc very abundant. There they are found attached 
to the overhanging branches of the trees, which in 
many cases grow close to the water’s edge. It is 
no unusual thing to see a man walking with a bough 
of oysters over his shoulder ! 

It has been recently discovered by Mr. Henry 
Lee, the naturalist of the Brighton Aquarium, 
that oysters serve a useful purpose in cleansing 
dirty water. How this is effected is not known, but 
if the sea-water in a tank becomes discoloured, the 
order is given to “put in some oysters," which 
are forthwith forced to make themselves useful if 
they fail as ornaments in the tanks. 

* C. E. Fryer. 
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A CAMPAIGN IN KABYLIA. 

THE NARRATIVE OF A CHASSEUR D'AFRIQUE. 



"that large village was utterly destroyed. 



BY K&CKHAN N -CHATRIAN. 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 

N the evening of the 24th June, Commandant 
Letellier, of the district of Tizi-Ourou, took 
four squadrons of cavalry under his com- 


our having supported him in his defence of the fort. 
We halted upon the ashes of Si-kou-Medour. On 
the 25th we encamped a little above Temda, and 
on the 26th, very early, we started with the com¬ 


mand, and selected us for his escort, on account of mandant, the four squadrons, and the spahis of the 
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Arab bureau. We proceeded to the village of 
Djfana-Sahridj, in the tribe of the Beni-Fraoussen, 
to receive their submission, and maintain them 
in it by our presence, for the insurrection was not 
yet suppressed, and a crowd of insurgents were 
even yet ready to go and swell the ranks of the 
enemy. 

All that day the artillery was heard in the direc¬ 
tion of the National Fort; there must have been 
quite a battle going on up there. Our comman¬ 
dant's precaution proved useful; our horses were 
picketed in the middle of the village, and not one 
of the inhabitants, with those before his eyes, felt 
any inclination to go and fight elsewhere. 

The village of Djema-Sahridj is perhaps one of 
the most beautiful in Algeria; seeing it from the 
valley beneath, one would hardly think so, for rocks 
are hemming it in and bristling all round it; but 
when you have reached it you discover an earthly 
paradise j more than fifty springs arc bubbling up 
in the neighbourhood, and in this land of fierce 
burning beat, water is the first of treasures. Water 
is abundance, water is wealth. Being thus fortu¬ 
nate, all the houses in Djema-Sahridj are built of 
stone, roofed with tiles, surrounded by charming 
gardens, and half buried under the grateful shade 
of walnut, cherry, orange, and fig trees, covered 
with, fruit, and trellised from tree to tree are im¬ 
mense vines. Near the mosque, I even observed 
three palm-trees, which are but rarely found in the 
elevated Kabyle country. The women and the 
children' alone had forsaken the village ; b-t they 
had not gone far, and we could see them watching 
us fearfully from the crags and rocks. 

Then the chasseurs prepared coffee. The Kabyles 
brought us baskets full of dried figs ; the poor crea¬ 
ture^ having witnessed the destruction of so many 
other villages, were in a state of alarm. At last, our 
commandant, who had been walking to and fro, 
deep in thought, gave out the order to march—and 
we returned to the camp, where our comrades were 
bivouacked. 

We started again next day, ascending the bed of 
the Sebaon, to encamp a few miles further up, near 
the sources of the river. The valley contracted as 
we advanced ; brown rocks rose to our right and 
our left; cultivated ground became more scarce ; 
brambles, dwarf-oak, and lcntiscus became the pre¬ 
vailing vegetation. A few miserable Kabyle villages 
lay scattered at wide intervals amongst these 
thickets. 

The next day, early, the commandant sent off a 
squadron on a reconnaissance amongst the Beni- 
Djema; then he took us to a very advanced spot 
in the valley. 

About eleven wc reached a low hill, where we 
halted the whole day on the watch. In the evening 
we returned to the camp. The night was passed 
very quietly in this remote nook, and the next clay 


we were off again, reinforced with a company of the 
first regiment of chasseurs. 

After having marched three or four hours through 
brushwood, where there was no appearance of a 
path, we arrived near a small solitary marabout, 
almost hidden in the long grass; there was an 
orchard of fig-trees below, on the slope of the ravine, 
and lower still a Kabyle mill by the river’s edge, 
shut in with high embankments. 

This mill, covered with thatch, and its mossy 
wood-work, seemed to be of great antiquity. The 
water was supplied by a mill-race of a thousand 
yards in length, which came down in a rapid torrent 
over the rocks and boulders, and fell into a great 
hollow trunk of a tree about fifteen feet long, at the 
lower end of which was a wooden water-wheel, 
roughly hewn. In the axle of the wheel was the 
millstone, in the form of a teetotum. To stop 
the motion of the machinery, it was only necessary 
to draw the hollow tree to one side, which, as it 
was merely suspended by a rope, was easily done, 
and then the water fell to one side. I examined 
this attentively, for these mechanical contrivances 
always interest me. 

You see, therefore, that water-wheels are not 
things of yesterday; for this structure was at 
least a hundred and fifty years old. All around it 
grew ash-trees of enormous size. I had seated 
myself on the bank to smoke a pipe; Ignar, my 
comrade, was on vedette with five men near the 
marabout, and our chasseurs were pulling up onions 
in the little garden, to eat with their bread. It 
might have been about ten o’clock, when the com¬ 
mandant issued orders to remount. We then de¬ 
scended into the dry bed of the river, where we 
halted. 

We had been there a quarter of an hour; the com¬ 
mandant was standing twenty or thirty paces to the 
front, when we saw approaching us a European 
woman on a mule, escorted by two armed Kabyles. 
This woman was somewhat advanced in years, and 
was only half clad in a tattered gown ; on her head 
was a straw hat, with its brim hanging down and 
fastened over her ears. On reaching the presence 
of the commandant, she alighted from her mule, 
and throwing herself at his knees, she kissed his 
hands, his boots, and even his horse’s hoofs. We 
could not tell the meaning of this ; and as Ali, the 
horseman of the Arab bureau, was passing near me, 
I inquired what it all meant. 

“ That woman,” he replied, “ is the wife of a 
colonist of Bordj-Menaiel, whom Caid Ali made 
prisoner with fifty others from the same village; 
he is sending her under a flag of truce.” 

Never have I seen a sadder and more affecting 
sight. What the unhappy woman said to the 
commandant I cannot tell; but I heard him 
reply— 

“ Go ! Return to Ca.%. Ali, and tell him that if 
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he still refuses to restore you all to liberty, we will 
come for you. I am tired of waiting.” 

Then she remounted her mule, and returned 
escorted by the two Kabyles. 

We had not long to wait; about an hour after, 
we saw, debouching into the valley, a troop of 
armed Kabyles ; they were advancing in slow time, 
and halted at four hundred yards from us. The 
commandant went alone to meet them; a brother of 
Caid Ali advanced on his side ; they exchanged a 
few words ; then the Card’s brother, turning round, 
made a sign to his men, and we soon saw approach¬ 
ing from the end of the gorge a crowd of poor 
creatures, sinking with exhaustion, ragged, torn, 
and haggard ; they were the remains of the popula¬ 
tion of Bordj-Mena'iel, the survivors of the mas¬ 
sacre ! Caid Ali had thought fit to retain these as 
hostages, keeping them in reserve to cut their 
throats, if he conquered; and if he was beaten, to 
restore them to liberty ; this would be pronounced 
by an Arab bureau to be a highly extenuating cir¬ 
cumstance. 

Imagine the joy of these people when they saw 
us ; there were none but old men, sick people, 
women, and children—some in blouses, some in 
jackets, hats, or caps, just as they had snatched 
them up two months before—some at home, some 
in the fields, where they happened to be at work— 
all looking like fugitives from gaol; I could hardly 
describe them better. For seventy days they had 
been dragged from tribe to tribe ; every day these 
miserable wretches could hear the guns of the 
column as it drew nearer, and every night Caid Ali 
drove them further on. 

They came to press our hands, and tell us of their 
miseries. You could scarcely believe the story of 
their hardships. Every village had to feed them 
by turns ; but they got nothing but corn and dried 
figs, and every time that ,the Kabyles met with a 
check, the villains came whetting the edges of their 
flissas, and saying— 

“ Make ready, it is time ! ” 

Then they would pretend to deliberate, and turn¬ 
ing round upon their victims, would say— 

“ Well, no, not to-day, but to-morrow.” 

T could not bear to tell you of the other cruel 
outrages which they perpetrated upon them. It 
would be too horrible! Religious fanaticism makes 
men worse than the brutes. 

The commandant, having recalled Ignar and his 
five rflen, mounted all these poor people on mules, 
which had been requisitioned at the next village, 
and they departed, under escort of a squad of chas¬ 
seurs, in the direction of the spot where the rest of 
the cavalry were stationed. Their orders were to 
conduct them the next day to Tizi-Ouzou. 

The commandant had only retained near him a 
single man, the one who seemed to him the 
strongest and most intelligent of the number. 


to take him to General Lallemand, who was en¬ 
camped in Upper Kabylia, near the Djurjura. 

I gazed thoughtfully upon this scene. One figure 
among the Kabyles chiefly drew my attention ; be 
was a tall man, with a prominent nose, a short, 
black, and curly beard. I was considering where I 
had seen this man, when Brissard said— 

“ Don’t you recognise that Arab on horseback ? 
It is Said Caid, the black horseman of Temda.” 

I immediately remembered him. He was riding 
the same horse, and wore the same black cloak, sur¬ 
veying us with a proud and distant look, and lay¬ 
ing his hand upon his beard with an air of perfect 
indifference. He was come to make his submission, 
now that longer resistance was useless. 

The commandant called the word of command 
to advance. “ Quick march 1” he cried, pointing 
to the mountain-tops. “ It will take us six hours to 
get there.” And we started off. 

If I had to describe to you the ways by which 
we passed in single file, always clambering like 
goats—precipices sometimes on our right, some¬ 
times on our left, rhe long slopes covered with,wild 
olive-trees, dwarf oaks, myrtles, and junipers as 
far as the eye could reach beneath us—I should 
be greatly puzzled to know liow to*do it. When 
we reached one peak, and were saying, “ Here we 
are at last,” another higher yet came in sight; we 
thought there would never be an end to it. 

Still our Arab ponies seemed none the worse for 
the exercise ; they were quite in their element. 

At long intervals we came upon Kabyle villages 
lately brought to submission ; the people, standing 
at their doors, presented us with water in wooden 
bowls to refresh us. 

At last, after seven hours of climbing, we came 
in sight of a plateau extending between two sharp 
peaks, and covered with tall ash-trees and hoary 
green olive-trees ; there stood the little white tents 
and there moved the red-trousered soldiers of our 
column. 

Commandant Letellier, the colonist whom he had 
brought, and Caid Ali repaired to head-quarters, 
and we encamped just above a little ravine where 
they slaughtered the cattle. At this height the 
atmosphere is So rarified that at first it seems to 
make your brain whirl. 

I went at once to find out my friend Babelon, the 
Turco lieutenant. The officers of his regiment had 
built up for themselves a hut made of leafy boughs 
of trees ; they were just finishing their dinner. 

Babelon received me as an old comrade, and the 
gentlemen called for the cook to return to wait upon 
me. They kindly made me sit down, which 1 did 
with very great pleasure ; my appetite was keen. 
About nine o’clock I left them. We had been 
fifteen hours in the saddle, and I wanted to sleep. 

The next morning, very early, the bugle-call was 
already sounding for our departure. I ran to thank 
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Babelon for his kind hospitality; and we took 
another glass of cognac, standing. 

"Come, Goguel!” said he as we were parting, 
“ soon we shall meet again at home. As soon as 
the expedition is over, 1 shall get leave, and you 
will get your discharge.” 

“ The sooner, the better,” I replied, laughing. 

He watched me galloping away, and returned to 
his tent. 

We then pursued our way along the very ridge of 
the mountains. The air was free, and pure, and 
keen. Far away, on the horizon, was the blue sea, 
fringed with a thin line of white where the waves 
broke in foam upon the shore; Algiers, almost 
suspended in the sky, with its harbour, its gardens, 
and its white houses ; and, on the other hand, the 
lofty Djurjura, whose massive buttresses, rugged 
with rocks and woods, were dotted with Arab villages 
as far as the eye could reach in every direction—as 
far as the extremity of the plain. Every fresh ex¬ 
amination of the scene discovered new objects of 
interest. It was a grand—a beautiful prospect! 
What a colony would France have there, if a tide of 
European emigration had but set in thither during 
the last thirty years! AM the turbulent spirits whom 
want and privation have driven into disorder, would 
live there in the enjoyment of plenty; and then 
•we should have no reason to dread the revolutions 
that want begets. But the rule of the sword is 
fruitful of all kinds of evils. The men who turn 
their backs upon their native land, to seek fortune 
elsewhere, prefer to emigrate to America, where all 
men are free, than to bend in Algiers under the 
heavy despotism of Arab bureaux. Whilst at home 
we have millions of workers without a foot of land 
that they can call their own, down there in Algeria 
.are millions of acres uncultivated, and waiting for 
industrious arms to throw up crops in the greatest 
abundance. 

The thoughts of all the chasseurs were engaged, 
no doubt, upon the same subject—not a man spoke 
a word; and we gazed in silence, dropping our 
bridles loosely upon our horses’ necks, and allowing 
them to go at their own pace. 

At nine o’clock we passed the village of Echeri- 
den, where, a few days before, the decisive action 
of the campaign had been fought. After this blow, 
the Kabyles, driven out of their last stronghold, 
had no alternative but to submit. 

That large village was utterly destroyed. The 
tall trees were so battered and hacked, and the 
smaller ones so completely mown down by the 
grape-shot, that they reminded one of corn laid by 
a high wind. 

There I saw a Kabyle weep! 1 never had seen 

oue before. He could not tell where his house had 
stood. His wife, crouching near him, hid her face 
between her knees, and their children seemed be¬ 
wildered. Poor creatures! that noble chieftain 


Ca'id Ali had forced them into the insurrection 
by the threat that he would bum them out if they 
refused to join him. They were all in utter ruin ; 
but Ca'id Ali had no cause for fear ; he knew that 
his atrocious acts would obtain easy forgiveness 
from the Arab bureaux; for might they not have 
occasion for his services at some future time ? 

And Ca'id Alis and Arab bureaux are found here 
and there in Europe too, incessantly intriguing to 
involve nations in war,whenever they may be seek¬ 
ing for mere justice; selfish men are the same 
everywhere j self-interest rouses in them the ferocity 
of tigers. 

About eight, we arrived at the National Fort, 
and we picketed our horses on the road as we 
entered it. The weather was hot Brissard under¬ 
took to find a breakfast for us; then we went to 
take a few bottles of beer with the artillery drivers, 
who received us hospitably. We talked of the 
events of the war. Caid Ali had attempted to take 
the fort by storm. He had had ladders provided, 
frightening his men into valour by telling them that 
whoever failed at least to touch the wall would be 
accursed—that he would have no part in the delights 
of paradise—that he would slide down a razor’s 
edge till he reached perdition. Well! well! it was 
only the Arab version of the Popish delusions— 
Lourde and La Sallette over again ! 

We listened attentively, for such things awake 
painful reflections. In every land the ignorant arc 
but tools in the hands of fanatics to awake terror. 
Marabouts of this kind are in our midst in our own 
France. What can we do but reflect upon our 
position ? 

At three we pursued our route to Tizi-Ouzou, 
escorting a couple of mitrailleuses and a couple of 
rifled guns. At seven we entered the fort. 

Here ended our campaign. 

Early in June, the rumour was spread that 
soldiers whose term of service was ended would 
very soon receive their discharge; and on the 
morning of the 12th of June, Ignar, myself, and 
twenty-two Chasseurs d’Afrique were leaving Tizi- 
Ouzou for Dellys. Wc left behind us Brissard, 
with Lieutenant Cayatte, and the rest of the chas¬ 
seurs. 

That excellent comrade and brave soldier Bris¬ 
sard, and the obliging quartermaster Erbs, accom¬ 
panied us as far as the Turkish fountain. When 
they left us, tears were standing in their eyes. 

That evening we reached Dellys, and errtbarked 
in a coasting vessel for Algiers, where we arrived 
next day, and from thence we travelled by railway 
to Blidah. 

At last, on the 15th of July, we got our routes 
in our pockets, and came home as fast as we 
could. 

On my arrival home at Saint Di6, I found my 
poor father dying of th£ terrors of the war, and our 
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country in Prussian occupation. I had seen in 
Africa something of the blessings of military govern¬ 
ment, and now I found the same in France ! The 
only difference which I found in our favour was that 
the Prussian Arab bureaux had not been able, in 
spite of all their good wishes, to restore to his com¬ 
mand the Caid Napoleon the Third, who might have 
been useful to them, when they wanted war again, 
by diverting the minds of the people from aspira¬ 
tions after liberty. 

And now, my friend, if you ask me for my 
opinion upon all these matters, whether I attribute 
the misery of Algeria to Arab bureaux, bach-agas, 
agas, cards, sheiks ; or to those army contractors, 
who after every razzia buy up hundreds of oxen and 
sheep at nominal prices, and sell them the very same 
day to our armies at from fifteen to twenty times j 
their prime cost, which I know to be a fact—if you j 
ask me whether those are the men who are respon- j 
sible for our misfortunes, I boldly reply, No. Our | 
governments alone are guilty. 

If Louis Philippe, whose fondness for money 
was so well known, had been obliged to pay out of 
his own purse only the fourth part of what Algeria 
cost us, he would never have administered the 
affairs of the colony by Arab bureaux. Certainly 
not. He would have provided public officers of a 
very different stamp—good prefects, honourable 
agents, impartial judges, responsible men—whose 
reports he would have carefully examined and 
verified, for whose expenditure he would have re¬ 
quired vouchers down to the last centime ; and if 
he had anywhere detected a deficiency, he would 
not have allowed the matter to remain in suspense 
for fourteen years; he would have wanted some 
account of the matter; he would have moved 
heaven and earth, and rummaged through piles of 
papers to save himself from loss. But as he was 
not paymaster, but only France, it mattered little 
to him, and he pronounced the administration of 
the Arab bureaux to be faultless, the more so be¬ 


cause repeated African wars furnished him with 
opportunities for showing off his sons before the 
army, and to gain an easy reputation for those men 
as great generals. 

Again, if Napoleon the Third had been obliged 
to fight his own wars, and carry his rifle, and knap¬ 
sack, and eight or ten days’ provisions upon his 
back, in spite of his wonderful confidence in his 
star and his destiny, I believe we should have 
been much less frequently plunged into warfare. 
Instead of suffering the Kabyles to be worried with 
vexations, he would have ordered them to be 
treated with fairness and equity, so as to avoid 
causes of irritation. But, of course, whilst the 
soldiers were roasting under the sun of Africa and 
of Mexico, the emperor was quietly sitting at home 
in his easy chair, and perhaps reflecting how much 
war would strengthen the position of his dynasty. 
His sole confidence was in his army to support his 
dynasty ; and the only way to keep the army well 
affected was to deal lavishly in promotions, crosses, 
pensions. War procures everything, without speak¬ 
ing of plunder. 

The reproaches, therefore, which fall upon the 
Arab bureaux, and the condemnation pronounced 
against them, fall with greater justice upon the 
government which organised them, hnd made their 
interests identical with those of the dynasty. 

The dynasty 1 everything for the dynasty! Such 
is the story of France for the last seventy years. 

What these governments have done for France,, 
we see but too well. It is the same in Africa. Here 
as there, we have a magnificent country, but dynastic 
egotism has brought all our disasters upon us. 

The Republic alone, the Republic, which has no 
interest apart from the interests of the nation, she 
alone can restore happiness to our unfortunate 
country, and raise Algeria to the position of one 
of the finest colonies in the world, by establishing 
a just government, which shall deal equal justice 
both to Arabs and to Frenchmen. 


MEN WHO FACE DEATH. 

THE WAX CORRESPONDENT.—II. 

IN TWO PARTS.—PART THE FIRST. 

EXT to the spy mania as a source of | recruited from the scum of the large towns; as a 
danger for special correspondents, general thing they are utterly ignorant of the man- 
must be reckoned camp followers, agement of animals, and wholly indifferent as to 
Taking them all in all, it would be their wants, facts which account for the enormous 
difficult to collect a more unmiti- mortality among the animals of the baggage train 
gated set of ruffians than those who of an army. 

make up the tail of an army. Mule- The contractors’ employes are pretty much of the 
drivers and carters, sutlers and con- same class—the fellows who drive the cattle and 
tractors’ employes—there is but little to choose sheep, and bring in corn and other necessaries— 
between them. These 4 rivers and muleteers are all these are the loafers of the large towns, 
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tl\e idle ne’er-do-wells who, hating steady labour 
of any kind, jump eagerly at the change of 
life and high wages offered at such times. The 
country labourers and carters, who are the class 
from whom the drivers should be drawn, cannot 
be tempted away. The calling out of the reserves 
strips the country of the great majority of young 
and vigorous men, and those who are left can com¬ 
mand such high wages that the life of an army 
driver does not offer inducements sufficient to 
tempt them to leave their homes. 

But even more dangerous than the drivers and 
muleteers are the sutlers. These are the men who 
follow the army with carts loaded with wine, bacon, 
and bread ; who sell spirits upon the sly, buy 
stolen goods for a fraction of their value, without 
asking troublesome questions, and are ready to 
steal upon their Own account when the occasion 
offers. And it is among them, and the women who 
accompany them, that the harpies of the battle¬ 
field, the wretches who strip the dead and murder 
the living, are principally found. 

The more perfect the organisation of the army, 
the more densely populated the country, the less 
reason is there to fear the camp followers. 

When the principal portion of the provisions and 
stores are brought up by rail, or when the convoys 
of carts and wagons are sent off with military 
guards, the power of mischief of the drivers is 
much circumscribed. The danger to outsiders is 
greatest where the warfare is of an irregular kind, 
and carried on in a thinly populated country. Such, 
for example, was the war carried on by the Gari- 
baldians in the Tyrol in 1866. Brescia was the 
base of the army, which was over thirty thousand 
strong. Beyond this town there was no railway, and 
all provisions had to be taken up in carts some 
forty miles. 

It was in this campaign that an adventure hap¬ 
pened to me, which gave me a thorough sickener 
of camp followers. 

I had arrived at the little town of Rocca d’ Anfo, 
charmingly situated on, or rather above, the Lago cl' 
Idro. It was at the time Garibaldi’s head-quarters, 
and some eight or ten thousand men were camped in 
the neighbourhood. Garibaldi himself was lying 
in the Castle, from the shot-wound which he had 
received six days before, at the fight on Monte 
Suello. The village was crowded with troops and 
commissariat wagons, and I searched in vain for a 
place to sleep in. Fortunately I succeeded in 
purchasing three loaves of bread, one for myself 
and two for my horse ; and when night came on I 
left the village, turned up a by-lane, and entered a 
vineyard. 

Here I tied my horse up, took his bridle from his 
mouth, broke up the bread, and fed him ; and then 
putting my valise under my head, and my pistols 
close within reach, I wrapped myself in my cloak, 


and was soon asleep. The next morning I rode 
on to Bagadino, which was the farthest point to 
which the Garibaldians had advanced, although 
not the point at which they most nearly approached 
the Austrians. The road ran for some distance 
along the hillside, above Lago d’ Idro, and three 
miles beyond Rocca d’ Anfo was the scene of the 
fight on July 4th, in which Garibaldi was wounded. 
There the Garibaldians had by no means covered 
themselves with honour, for they had been beaten 
back by a very inferior force of Tyrolese riflemen, 
who had lined the slope of the hill. 

At this point the road forked, the right-hand 
road falling gradually from the high level on 
the hillside down to Caffaro, which is a village 
situated in the valley just above the head of the lake, 
It is divided in two by a considerable stream coming 
down from a ravine on the left. It was up this 
ravine that the left-hand branch of the road ran to 
the village of Bagadino. Caffaro was held by the 
Garibaldians, but Storo, three miles up and across 
the valley, was occupied by the Austrians. Bagadino 
was altogether out of our line of advance, which 
lay straight up the valley, and was occupied only as 
being a large village, and affording shelter and a 
certain amount of support to a couple of thousand 
men. 

It was this road, which ran high up on the hill¬ 
side, that I followed. At the corner of the ravine 
above Caffaro, three guns had been placed in the 
road, with their muzzles pointing through holes 
which had been knocked in the parapet, down upon 
Caffaro. The artillerymen belonged to the line, 
and tying up my horse, I entered into conversation 
with the officer in command. He was a pleasant 
fellow, and in a short time we were sitting together 
in a little leafy bower, which constituted his abode, 
by the roadside, breakfasting off his rations, and a 
supply of bread and sausage which I had brought 
from Rocca d’ Anfo. We both had wine, which was 
the one thing really plentiful there, and he ordered 
his men to give my horse a feed of corn. We had 
just firvshed breakfast and lit our cigars—-I always 
carry an abundance of cigars with me; they arc: the 
best passports in the world—when a sergeant camp 
up and said that the Austrians were advancing. 
Our ears as well as our eyes told us the news was 
true a moment later. The Austrians had advanced 
unobserved among the wooded lanes until within 
a few hundred yards of Caffaro, when a sentry had 
given the alarm. The Garibaldians in the visage 
rushed out hastily to meet them, and a lively mus¬ 
ketry fire broke out just as we looked over the 
parapet. 

The Austrians were too strong however, and the 
red-shirts soon fell back upon the village, the 
Austrians following in skirmishing order. 

“ Point at the bridge,” the artillery officer said ; 

“ don’t fire till the Austrians cross.” 
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There was a sharp fight in the village, and then 
the Garibaldians fell back across the bridge, esta¬ 
blishing themselves in the houses upon the southern 
side. 

By this time relief was coming up; the troops 
who were bivouacked along the whole distance of 
the road from Caffaro to Rocca d’ Anfo came pour¬ 
ing up; our guns opened upon the village as the 
Garibaldians took the offensive, and the Austrians 
evacuated the village and fell back up the valley, 
the Garibaldians preparing to advance. I re¬ 
mained here for some hours, but nothing more 
took place, and, bidding good-bye to my artillery 
friend, I rode up the ravine to Bagadino, five miles 
distant. 

It was a good-sized village, very prettily situated, 
and crowded with the red-shirts.- Every house was 
occupied, and I saw that a search for a bed here 
was likely to be hopeless. I bought some bread, 
and being determined not to sleep out in the air 
again, and its being above all necessary for me to 
find some quiet place where I could write my letter, 
I made up my mind to push on. There were no 
troops beyond Bagadino, and I found by the map 
that there was a small village some three or four 
miles further along the road. As there were, I 
knew, no Austrians in that direction, I determined 
to push on. I had met sevcial officers of my 
acquaintance, and had done a good deal of talking, 
consequently it was getting dark when 1 rode out 
of Bagadino. 

The three miles were dreadfully long ones, and it 
was dark before I came to a house of any kind. It 
stood as far as I could sec by itself, but I troubled 
little about that, for over the door was a sign. It 
was too dark to read it; but I saw tlic place was an 
inn. In a yard beside it were a few animals, which 
looked to me like horses or mules. I shouted, but 
no one came out; so I got off my horse, tied his 
bridle up to a ring by the door, and went in. The 
door opened directly into a large room, or rather 
kitchen, where five or six men were drinking and 
smoking. There was, I observed, a general start 
at my entry, and more than one hand clasped the 
knife in his sash. 

“ Good evening, signors,” I said. “ Is the land¬ 
lord here ? I can’t make any one hear outside.” 

“ Si, signor,” one of the party said, rising. 
“ Eccolo— what can I do for your lordship ? " 

“ I want something to eat and a bed,” I said. 
u My* horse is at the door, and I want a night’s 
lodging for him too.” 

“ Impossible !’’ the host said, with a despairing 
shrug of the shoulders. “ I am more than full 
already.” 

“ I don’t want to ride back to Bagadino,"’ I said. 
“ Can you direct me to any house near ? ” 

At this moment the host was called sharply by 
two. of the men, who had*spoken together in a low 


voice. He went to them, and a short conversa¬ 
tion took place in a whisper. Then the landlord 
turned. 

“ These signors have expressed their willingness 
to give up their room, if you will pay them for the 
accommodation. As for the horse, there is a shed 
empty close here.” 

“ Willingly,” I said, delighted at the thought of a 
bed. “ If I can have the room to myself, I will 
willingly give them five francs for their civility in 
giving up their room to me.” 

The bargain was struck. I then went out with 
the landlord, put the horse’s bridle on my arm, and 
walked with him to a small shed a hundred yards 
back upon the road. It was empty, and the land¬ 
lord brought in a large armful of hay, which he 
threw down before the horse. I took the saddle 
off, unstrapped the valise and holsters, and putting 
them on my arm, returned with the landlord. 

“ Have you no stables near the house ? ” 1 asked. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ but they arc occupied.” 

I thought this was curious, but thinking over the 
mules I had noticed in the yard, and the old Gari- 
baldian caps which one or two of the men in the 
inn-parlour had on the table before them, I jumped 
at once to the conclusion that the fellows were 
a party of commissariat mule-drivers who had 
managed to steal away, with the intention of cross¬ 
ing over into the Trent Valley, and there disposing 
of the animals and their burdens. 

I understood now why they had so willingly 
given up their room to me, rather than risk my 
returning to Bagadino, whence I could, if I had sus¬ 
pected them, dispatch a company of soldiers, when 
their shrift would probably have been a short 
one. 

As I thought the matter over, I felt that I had 
got into an unpleasant position; but with tire 
brace of heavy revolvers in my holster, I felt fully 
a match for the party at the inn. When I got in I 
was shown to my room, which was of fair size and 
more comfortable than 1 had expected. Here I 
had a wash, and then, taking the precaution of 
locking the door and putting the key into my 
pocket, I went down-stairs again. Two of the 
men had gone out, but I concluded, after a minute 
examination of their countenances, that the three 
who remained were about as unmitigated ruffians 
as one could want to see, I was kept some time 
wailing for my food, but when it came I was more 
than repaid for the delay, for the dishes were fairly 
cooked, and to one who had eaten nothing but 
bread for forty-eight hoars, were trebly enjoyable. 
The wine, however, I did not like : it had a pecu¬ 
liar flavour about it which struck me at once. I 
might not have noticed it at any other time, but my 
suspicion having been already aroused, it struck me 
at once that it was drugged. 

ENP OF FAST THS FU1ST, 
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HESTER MORLEY’S PROMISE. 

BY HESBA STRETTON, 

AUTHOR OF “THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA,” ETC ETC. 


CHAPTER THE FORTY-THIRD. 

IN THE SUNSHINE. 

JOHN Morley was in the condition of a man who 
has been dwelling underground for so long a period 
that he has almost forgotten the glory of the upper 
world. For him, in his gloomy and abandoned 
home, there had been no sweet influences of sun¬ 
shine and breeze, no change of season, no opening 
of leaf-buds, no soft starry fall of snow. He had 
obstinately closed his senses to all the healing 
agencies of nature; and with almost greater ob¬ 
stinacy he had steeled himself against the tender 
energy of religion. He had been voluntarily so¬ 
journing in “ a land of darkness, as darkness itself; 
and of the shadow of death, without any order, and 
where the light is as darkness," 

Perhaps the first thing necessary for him was to 
reawaken his sensibility towards outer influences. 
Grant had from the first recognised this necessity, 
and had urged him to take a long walk daily in the 
beautiful neighbourhood surrounding Little Aston. 
But John Morley had not the moral courage and 
strength to break out of the dungeon where he was 
kept by Giant Despair. It was needful that the 
angels should lay hold upon him and bring him 
forth, and set him without the gates. 

He was free then at last He had come up from 
the depths. The wonderful sunshine of Burgundy 
dazzled him, but he felt its warmth and its light 
penetrate to the very core of his heart. The great 
fountain of life sent electric currents through all his 
numbed veins. He could not think at first—he 
was too bewildered. It was enough to stand by 
and look on with newly-opened eyes at the moving 
panorama surrounding him. Everything was new 
to him, and removed him by its novelty from the 
sorrowful memories of his old life. He scarcely 
spent an hour indoors from early in the morning 
until the last bell rung at ten o’clock, when all the 
inhabitants of Ecquemonville thought it the right 
thing to retire peacefully into their own chambers. 
In the boulevard of the little town, which was 
almost deserted, he spent every noontide in the 
shadow of its green aisle ; with the trees growing 
thickly on each side, only opening here and there 
to give a glimpse of the shining waters of the river 
lapping against their deep-struck roots. As the 
fierce heat of the sun declined, he would return to 
the streets, where the inhabitants turned out of 
their dwellings in the cool of the evening to chatter 
and gossip, or flirt, with all the gaiety and light¬ 
heartedness of the people of a warm climate. He was 


never tired of watching the groups that gathered on 
the pavements before the doors of the houses, who 
saluted him as he passed to and fro, with the grace 
and politeness of llieir country—a politeness which 
he acknowledged with a strange smile upon his 
face. He could not understand a word they said, 
but this only added to the charm. Was he indeed 
the same sorrow-stricken man whose dishonour 
had been upon every tongue, and who had had to 
shrink from the glance of every eye ? He did not 
even ask himself this question; he was too full of 
the novelty of the present moment. 

Besides all this, he would come in at meal-times 
with a wholesome, hearty appetite for the dainties 
the widow Leinet provided for him and Hester. 
The widow Leinet was put upon her mettle. She 
believed firmly that the English lived solely upon 
raw beef-steak and strong ale ; and now that she 
had two of these benighted barbarians under her 
roof, she was fired with an ardent resolution to 
show them the mysteries and marvels of French 
cooking. Such friandises, such omelettes, such 
soups, such gateau, she placed upon the table, as 
would have made a gourmand’s mouth water. She 
regretted sorely that it was not the season for the 
delicate vineyard snails, which were sold for a 
penny apiece even in the economical town of 
Ecquemonville, that she might have set a ragoflt of 
them before monsieur and mademoiselle. For the 
honour of their country, her neighbours picked out 
the finest of their fruit for the foreigners, and pre¬ 
sented it in lavish profusion. From his first meal 
in the morning—consisting of a bowl of rich milk, 
into which was poured a cupful of the very essence 
of coffee, with a dainty new-baked roll added to it 
—to hi- dinner at seven o’clock, with its four or 
five courses and generous wines, John Morley was 
fed upon the choicest of food. Diet makes a 
marvellous difference to a man’s spiritual condition; 
and Hester, with her wise, observant eyes, learned 
some lessons in Ecquemonville which she would 
have failed to gather from the ascetic fare and 
lenten nutriment of their former mode of life. 

But none of these outer things had the same 
influence over Hester. Her mind had not been 
suffering from a long malady, and could not there¬ 
fore enjoy the almost sensuous pleasures of the 
change which was bringing health to her father. 
She was devoted to him, but, in spite of her devo¬ 
tion, her heart clung with bitter strength to the 
love of her own country, the love of old familiar 
places, the love, scarcely acknowledged, of CarL 
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She did not think willingly of the last. They were 
separated by a miserable and irrevocable destiny. 
At times she was almost glad that no stronger tie 
bound them together than mere friendship—a 
friendship, also, more implied than professed. If 
he had loved her, her duty would have been 
divided, but now it belonged solely to her father. 
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and did the church bells chime as they were wont 
to do ? 

Hester’s favourite place for indulging in these 
mournful questionings was the cool, lofty, solemn 
interior of the fine old church of Ecquemonville. 
She chose a chair for herself, where she was half 
hidden by a pillar, and there she sat, hour after 



What the final end of their present strange life 
would be, she could not by any effort foresee. Not 
a Whisper reached them from that far-off place 
where ill her years had been passed. Could it be 
possible that the course of events was going on as 
usual in Little Aston, which for her was as the 
buried cities of ancient times? Were the streets 
there still? Was her old home, the only home 
that she had dver known, yet standing in its dark 
northern comer, where the sun never shone upon 
it? Was the chapel open Sunday after Sunday, 


hour, letting all the pageantry of Catholic cere¬ 
monials pass before her, but paying no heed to it. 
She heard the organs answering to one another in 
grand volumes of sound, which made her tremble, 
but she never asked herself why it was so. 

The vintage came, with its deepened mirth and 
hilarity ; and John Morley's force and energy had 
returned to him as if he had never wasted them 
in morbid brooding; but Hester's silent longings 
were growing day by day more enfeebling. The 
fine balance of health was disturbed by her cease- 
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legs conjectures as to both past and future. She ( 
had never renewed her conversation with her 1 
father about the circumstances of the night pre¬ 
ceding their hurried flight from England. Rose 
was dead, and amid her other troubled thoughts, it 
seemed very nearly a relief to think' of her as one 
who has made the final escape from the evils of 
life. But she could not be sure that her father’s 
hand was not guilty of her death. He had said it 
was not so ; but his reason had been so shaken at 
the time, that she could not trust implicitly to his 
word or memory. Who could be guilty, if not he ? 
It would be impossible to return to England, for 
their flight had fixed the crime upon him. If they 
ever set foot again in their native land,, he would 
be called upon to expiate the death of Rose, either 
as a murderer or a madman. Oh, the exile, the 
terrible banishment! A home-sickness laid its 
chilly hand upon her; and she felt that no life, 
however bright or joyous, could wean her from the 
yearning to see her own people and hear her own 
language once again. 

Long before reaching Ecquemonville, Robert 
Waldron knew his quest was successful. The 
driver of the diligence, to whom it seemed an extra¬ 
ordinary thing to have another Englishman as 
a passenger in so short a time after the arrival of 
John Morley and Hester, informed him that two 
of his compatriots had made Ecquemonville their 
residence since the beginning of June. On being 
questioned, he described them as a man with very 
white hair, and seemingly of great age, and a 
young lady, his daughter, very pretty, very amiable, 
and very sad. Robert could not doubt that these 
were the two he was seeking; and his heart 
throbbed, as it had not done for some time past, 
with a feeling of satisfaction and happiness. Every 
step of the road brought him nearer to Hester, to 
whom he was carrying glad tidings. Whatever 
she had thought of her father’s deed, it must be an 
infinite relief to her to hear that he had again 
escaped being guilty of a dark and cardinal sin. 
The way home was open to them ; they could re¬ 
turn to it at any hour they pleased. He could not 
fail to be welcome with such consolation as this. 

Hester was sitting at the window with her arms 
resting on the sill, looking listlessly down upon the 
dull ‘street and market-square, which seemed 
stamped ineflaceably upon her brain. The dili¬ 
gence came in, and she saw the group of laundresses 
round the fountain pause as usual at their work, 
and the loungers throng round the conveyance, 
hiding the only traveller who descended from it. 
She was very heartsick this afternoon, and all this 
was nothing to her except one more scene in the 
shifting panorama of the streets. But an hour 
afterwards, as she still sat there, silent, spiritless, 
half broken-hearted, the stranger appeared on the 
uneven pavement below, coming swiftly towards 


her, with upraised face and eyes fastened upon her. 
Hester caught convulsively at the window-sill, and 
leaned forward with a fascinated and incredulous 
gaze. Her father was in the room behind her, 
reading the only English book in their possession 
—a New Testament, which she had carried from 
little Hester’s bed-room to Carl’s chapel; and here 
in the street below, close at the door, was Robert 
Waldron, who had seen her, knew her, and was 
hastening towards her. 

Hester laid her head down upon the hands which 
grasped the window-sill, and felt an overwhelming, 
unutterable tremor of suspense. She could neither 
stir nor speak to give warning to her father. A 
useless warning it would have been, for already 
Robert’s foot was upon the winding staircase which 
led up to their room. A cry only broke from her 
benumbed lips—a smothered cry, whicji her father 
did not hear. Step by step, each one adding to 
the intense strain upon her, came the approaching 
tread, and seemed to tarry at the door, as if to 
lengthen out her anguish. She heard her father lay 
his book down, and knew that he was looking up 
to see who was coming. Then the door opened, 
and they stood face to face. 

John Morley and Robert Waldron stood face to 
face, both alike stricken dumb. It was so long 
since they had seen one another thus directly, and 
so many changes had passed over both, that they 
recognised each other more by intuition than by 
positive knowledge. There was so much also to 
be uttered by each of them, that speech seemed 
altogether insufficient and powerless. They looked 
into one another’s eyes, and no other gaze read the 
changeful, lamentable story of the past, as it flitted 
across their memories, and looked out in mournful 
glances at each other’s face. Hester did not dare 
to lift her head and look at them. She was waiting 
shrinkingly to catch the first word. 

“You have pursued and found me!” cried John 
Morley at last, in a voice which sounded clearly 
and coldly through the room, and fell in icy tones 
upon he r ear. 

“God forbid that I should harm you!” said 
Robert Waldron in tremulous accents ; “ I come 
as your friend.’’ 

“Do you know what you have done for me?” 
asked John Morley again, after a long pause, as if 
both had exhausted themselves in the utterance of 
the first few words ; “ let me tell you what you. 
have done. I loved Rose as I never loved Hester’s 
mother. I loved her with infatuation, with idolatry, 
against the voice of my conscience, against the 
voice of the Church, against the inward voice of 
God. I knew she would bring no strength, no real 
joy to me, yet 1 loved her. I loved her as Adam 
loved Eve, when he bartered Paradise and right¬ 
eousness for her. You never loved her one-half, 
one-tenth as much.” t 
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“ I never loved her at all" muttered Robert, un¬ 
conscious of his own words. 

“ She might have learned to love me,” John Morley 
continued mournfully; “ she would at least have re¬ 
mained faithful to me, if you had not come between 
us. Because she was very fair to look upon, and 
facile to temptation, you tempted her, and I lost 
her, Yet you say you never loved her !” 

“ I was no better than a boy,” answered Robert, 
urging the plea that had often soothed himself. 

“ A boy! ” exclaimed John Morley, with a lifetime 
of agony in his voice; “ a boy ! and Rose gave me 
up for you! Yet I know not which love was the 
greater sin, yours or mine. I lavished upon her 
an inordinate love. We both wronged the feeble 
creature by our passion—you and I.” 

“If it be possible for you to forgive me,” cried 
Robert, “ forgive me now.” 

“ Forgive you ! ” he repeated ; “ ay, I have for¬ 
given you both. God knows I forgave her before I 
found that she was dead.” 

“ She is not dead,” said Robert in a hoarse voice, 
which almost failed him. Low as it was, it reached 
Hester’s ear, and she turned quickly round to see 
his face. How changed he was! how little like 
the gay, self-pleased, handsome man she had last 
seen! He was looking at her father, almost un¬ 
conscious of her presence, and his expression was 
one of poignant shame and remorse. 

“ Not dead !" echoed John Morley. “ I laid her 
down, as gently as 1 could, upon her own little sofa 
in her own room ; but I tell you she was dead.” 

“We found her there,” answered Robert; “Law¬ 
son’s mother called Grant and me in, and she lay 
there like one dead; but there was life yet, and she 
is living now,” 

“ Come here to me, Hester,” cried John Morley ; 
“ let me hold your hand.” 

In an instant she was at his side, her arm about 
his neck, and her lips pressed again and again to 
his face. She could not speak at first, in her 
sudden excess of gladness. Rose was not dead— 
not murdered ; and she saw clearly how free they 
were once more to return to England, to go back 
to Little Aston, to enter the old home again. She 
laid her head upon her father’s shoulder, and 
sobbed, “ Thank God ! ” 

“ How can it be ?” said John Morley in a tone 
of almost incredulous wonder. 

“ I will tell you,” answered Robert hurriedly : 
“ the.blow had just missed its most fatal aim, as it 
had done with me. You had but barely missed 
murdering her, as you missed murdering me two 
years ago.” 

“ Me !” cried John Morley ; “ I desired to injure 
neither of you. I never lifted up my hand against 
one or the other.” , 

Robert Waldron made no answer; he was 
scarcely surprised at Johp Morley's denial; but 


Hester looked up into her father's face, and spoke 
entreatingly. 

“ Let us speak openly to one another now,” she 
urged ; “ you remember the stranger whom Grant 
brought into our house almost dead, about two 
years ago. Oh, you knew who it was, and who 
had struck that frightful blow. It was Robert 
Waldron, father. Did you not know it was Robert 
Waldron ? ” 

“ Stop ! ” he answered, raising his hand to his 
head ; “ let me think all this over a little while.” 

They waited for a minute or two in unbroken 
silence, hearing the distant chatter of the laun¬ 
dresses about the fountain, and the tattoo of a drum 
being beaten at a great distance off. Hester had 
sunk down on her knees beside her father, and 
rested her head against his arm. She could hardly 
endure the suspense, but she controlled herself; 
while Robert stood by, patient and immovable, 
willing to give John Morley what time he chose to 
collect his thoughts. 

“ I dare not think of it for long, even now,” he 
said, his face, which had taken a hue of health, 
growing pale once more ; “ but listen to me, and I 
will speak as I would speak before God. I never 
knew till this moment that you had been under my 
roof. It was well I did not know. You had pro¬ 
mised faithfully that you would never enter the 
street where I dwelt.” 

“I broke that promise,” said Robert, as John 
Morley paused. 

“ It never came into my mind that you could 
break a solemn promise like that, the only penalty 
I demanded from you. I wished you no harm; I 
only wished to be left to my sorrow and dishonour. 
How Rose came there I do,not know to this day. 
1 believed Hester was gone to London to see her 
dying ; and at first a superstition cante across me ; 
I could not help supposing that her spirit had 
come back to the home she had so cruelly and 
shamefully abandoned. How could Rose be there 
in the body ?” 

“ Father,” said Hester, “ she was the poor crea¬ 
ture we gave shelter to in the old nursery. She 
came to me one night as I left the chapel—poor, 
homeless, very ill, without hope in the world ; and 
I remembered the promise you made me take long 
ago, before you married her, that I w.ould be as her 
very own child to her. Don’t you recollect ? What 
else could I do for her ?” 

“ Recollect 1” said John Morley; “ay, I recollect 
I understand it all now.” 

“ I did right ?” she murmured. 

“ Right! ” he repeated, laying his hand fondly on 
her head ; “ you are always right, my daughter. 
We will talk about it at another time,” he con¬ 
tinued, after a brief silence. “ It is too painful for 
me still You say that she is alive, that no murder 
has been committed at all. Where is she now 
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“She is at home/' answered Robert, and John 
Morley shook a little at the words ; “ we could not 
move her then, nor yet. She is still very feeble. 
What would you have had us do with her, when 
she was on the point of death ? ” 

“ That is enough,” he said; “ leave us now.” 

Robert looked sadly from him to Hester, and 
from Hester to him again. They were occupied 
with one another, and could spare no thought for 
him. Whatever they had to say to each other, 
whatever resolves and plans they might make, they 
wished to do it in his absence. He felt a vehement 
yearning to touch Hester's hand, to see her look at 
him once more, and hear her speak to him ; but 
she was clinging to her father, looking into his face, 
and speaking to him broken words of gladness. 
He found that he had no right there any longer, 
though he had been the messenger of the glad 
tidings ; and with a quiet farewell, which scarcely 
fell upon their inattentive ears, he left them alone 
with one another and their new joy. 


CHAPTER THE FORTY-FOURTH. 

WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEW. 

Robert Waldron lingered a day or two, loung¬ 
ing about the dull little town, not daring to force 
himself again into the presence of John Morley, 
unless he gave some sign that a second interview 
would be welcome. He had expected they would 
have returned at once to England, but no places 
were taken in the diligence; and he could not 
make up his mind io leave them there with an un¬ 
certainty as to what they meant to do. He wished 
to see Hester alone, but now she accompanied her 
father everywhere that he went. The sultry heat 
of the summer was quite gone, and the clear, bright 
autumn air breathed fresh exhilaration into veins 
which had grown languid through the fervour of 
the sunshine. Robert could see them from his 
window at the hotel whenever they quitted the 
house: John Morley, with a new vigour and 
strength, his white head held erect, his tread firm 
and steady; and Hester, herself again, yet more 
than her former self, hopeful, bright, and coura¬ 
geous, ready to face any future, now that the heavy 
pressure of exile had passed away. What could 
they be intending to do? He was undergoing a 
sore travail of heart, crucifying his best and most 
cherished hope. The gulf between him and Hester 
was too wide now, even to his own eyes, for it ever 
to be bridged over; and he was striving to look 
across it- with a willingness to see her happy in an 
Eden to which he could find no entrance. 

At last he bethought himself that he must go. 
The Hester who belonged to him was pining away 
in Little Aston, and he knew that she would soon 
be lost to him for ever. Every hour that he wasted 
here, he lost some small tender trace of his child's 


character, which would be all that remained to him 
of her in a little while. Carl would be with her, he 
thought bitterly, and Carl was loved more dearly 
than he was. Yet for his own sake he should be 
near her, to work out the whole of the heavy 
penance. But he could not leave without one 
effort to see Hester again, and to ask if he could 
render no help to her or her father. Fortunately 
he saw John Morley start out alone, the third even¬ 
ing after his interview with him, and make his way 
towards the rock which overlooked the town; and 
in a few minutes afterwards he presented himself 
at the widow Leinet’s door. 

The widow Leinet was giving Hester a lesson in 
spinning, in the dark cool room at the back of her 
shop, and the burr of the wheel made his step inaudi¬ 
ble. He trode cautiously, and looked in through the 
half-open door for some time, glad to see Hester while 
he remained unseen. Her face had caught a tinge 
of colour, the richer bloom of a warm climate, and 
her eyes had brightened from their long period of 
gloom. She smiled more readily and talked more 
gaily, but still with an air of gravity, as if laughter 
had been too long a stranger to her lips to play 
about them as about other girlish faces. He 
fancied, but it could only have been fancy, that 
she had borrowed some of the coquettish graces of 
the country-women about her ; her dress, the slight 
toss of her pretty head, the movement of her little 
foot upon the treadle, her whole attitude, had just 
the touch of careless consciousness of beauty 
which was the only charm she had needed. He 
knew now how well she would have played her part 
in his life of luxury and elegance ; and he stood 
watching her, his heart contracting with a very bitter 
regret, when the widow Leinet caught-sight of him, 
and announced his presence by a little vivacious 
shriek. 

“ I am about to return to England,” he said, ad¬ 
vancing with the pleasant graciousness of manner 
which he had at command ; “ and I called to inquire 
if mademoiselle or her father has any commission 
there.—For Heaven’s sake, Hester,” he added, ad¬ 
dressing her in English, “ let me speak to you once 
more before I go. I cannot leave you thus.” 

“ You can speak to me here,” she answered ; “ no 
one will understand you but me.” 

She had pushed aside her spinning-wheel, and 
risen to offer him her hand, which he had not 
touched for so long a time, and which he held in 
his like a treasure he would not willingly relinquish, 
though he was compelled to preserve an outward 
calmness. 

“ Come at least with me into yonder garden," hp 
urged ; “ I cannot speak to you freely, and I dare 
not look at you, while this woman is standing by.” 

The garden was a small square space, enclosed 
on every side, with the high wall of a convent at the 
end throwing one-half of it into shadow; a little 
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green secluded spot, left to the wild luxuriance of 
growth under those warm skies. Without a word, 
Hester stepped out of the dark room into the glow 
of the evening sun, walking at his side with a 
measured step, and a grave set face, looking 
steadily forwards, without a glance up into his 
eyes. 

“You hate me, Hester,” he said. It was his first 
and chief thought when he saw how quickly her 
sunny grace had fled at the sight of him. 

“ No,” she answered gently, but without raising 
her eyes to his as he had hoped ; “ no, I could never 
hate you.” 

“ Yet it is I who have brought all the sorrow into 
your life," he continued. 

“ Yes,” she said. 

“ Then you must hate me,” he persisted; “ if 
I had never lived, if I had died years ago, your 
life would have been as smooth as the life of other 
girls.” 

“ Yes," said Hester. 

“ Yet you loved me once,” he went on. “ Do you 
remember how you sat on a footstool at my feet, 
holding my hand in yours, and slipping off my ring 
to try it on your own little fingers ? It is this same 
ring, Hester." 

He stretched out his hand to her, and she bent 
her eyes for a moment upon the diamonds flashing 
in the sunlight ; but she looked away again steadily 
and sadly, her lips trembling, and a nervous quiver¬ 
ing in her half-closed eyelids. 

“ Do you remember it ? ” he asked, thinking, 
not of the ring.^ut of the love she had borne for 
him. 

“ I remember it well,” she murmured. 

“ My God ! what a miserable fool I have been ! ” 
he cried bitterly. “ You loved me then, little 
Hetty.” 

“ Yes,” she said —“ dearly,” 

“ Dearly ! ” he echoed, “ she loved me dearly; 
and it might have been, it might possibly have been 
that she would have grown up loving me, with her 
true, tender, faithful heart. Would that have been 
possible ? ” 

“Yes,” she answered, her voice faltering, and the 
tears standing in her steadfast eyes. 

Robert Waldron’s passion, and the pain born 
of it, had been poignant enough before ; but now 
it had reached a point when all further pain is 
akin to rapture. His martyrdom was . awaken¬ 
ing within him a heroism, which was stirring with 
sharp blissful pangs of life through his whole 
spirit. Hester fixed her searching yet tender gaze 
upon him, with no deepening colour on her cheeks, 
or look of shyness in her eyes. 

“ Yes,” she said softly, “ I loved you dearly, and 
I can never hate you. I will not pretend to mis¬ 
understand you. You wish to know if that little 
child’s love would have^rown with my growth, had 


no barrier of your own raising copse between us. I 
think it would. If there be any consolation or 
strength to you in the thought, I know that I should 
have loved you. Let that suffice for you. Be sure 
that I can never, never hate you.” 

Was it any consolation to him ? It was a pain so 
exquisite at the moment that he could not have 
answered the question to himself. They strolled 
together along the grassy walk of the garden, he 
wondering what words from his lips or hers would 
next stir the quiet air which seemed listening to 
them. The convent-bell rang for vespers, and a 
little babble of women’s voices in the convent- 
garden followed it. 

“ Hester,” he said, dropping his voice to a whis¬ 
per, “ I will make myself worthy of the love that 
might have been. Give me but one proof of that 
old, childish love of yours.” 

“What proof can I give you?” she asked, her 
clear eyes meeting his frankly. 

“ This ring," he answered, “ which you have so 
often slipped on to your own finger, let me put it 
on your hand now, and wear it for the sake of what 
might have been. Nay, I do not wish to trouble 
or frighten you, my darling. Do not turn away 
from me." 

“ I am not afraid of you,” she answered, giving 
him her hand, which he held in his own for a 
moment or two as he tried the ring upon her 
fingers, wondering all the while if it could be true 
that he was shut in there—in the small, sunny, 
silent garden—with no one near to him but Hester, 
and yet that for his very life he dare not press to 
his lips the small hand on which he left his ring. 
Hester was looking at him, not at it. 

“ Now,” he said, pushing back his disordered 
hair from his burning forehead, “ let me tell you all 
that I have to say to you. Sit down here beside 
me, for I have very much to say.” 

She sat down at his side on a bank of turf under 
one of the walls ; and he told her all that had be¬ 
fallen him from the moment when Lawson’s mother 
summoned him and Grant to the help of Rose. 
He spoke very mournfully of his little child. 

“ 1 am very sorry for you,” sobbed Hester, laying 
her hand, upon which glistened his ring, on his 
arm. 

“I must go home to-morrow,” he said; “and 
you, Hester, when shall you come?” 

“ 1 don’t know,” she answered ; “ my father and 
I have talked about it these three days, but he can¬ 
not resolve to return to the old life. You see how 
changed he is? How could he go back to his 
gloomy work, which is no real work at all, but a 
dreary idleness? Yet we must go back some 
time.” 

“ You wish to come home ?” he said. 

“ Oh, with all my heart!” cried Hester, clasping 
her hands with girlish earnestness. 
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“ Hester,” he said, “ I am much older than you. 
You may speak to me as you would speak to my 
father, or yours. Do you love Carl Bramwell ?” 

“Yes,” she whispered, her face flushing into a 
deep crimson. 

“ God bless you both! ” said Robert, after a 
moment’s pause. “You will be very happy. Yes, 
you must come again, and it must be soon. Leave 
it to me, Hester. Do not be troubled at your 
father staying here a while longer.” 

He loitered yet a few minutes, with Hester beside 


him, but neither of them said many words. Then 
she walked step by step with him down the soft 
garden walk, and through the house, standing at 
the door to look after him as he went his lonely 
way down the street. 

He turned once to see her, and lifted his hat to 
her, with a forced smile, which she was too far off 
to catch. 

“It is very hard upon me !” he said to himself 
with a groan. 

END OF CHAPTER THE FORTY-FIFTH. 


GOVERNMENT SITUATIONS AND HOW TO GET THEM. 


BY FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH, AUTHOR OF “THE ‘ROMANCE’ OF PEASANT LIFE,” ETC. 

IN TWO PARTS.—PART THE FIRST. 



'OW to get into the Civil Service ? is 
probably a question that is now 
being asked by thousands of 
parents solicitous concerning 
the future career of their sons, 
and by thousands also of young 
men anxious themselves to 
make a start in life. Govern¬ 
ment situations have always 
been much in request; but, 
until within the last two or 
three years, their possession 
has been restricted to the nomi¬ 
nees of influential persons. Even now, 
with the principle of “ open ” competition for these 
situations in operation, all restrictions to the free 
admission of candidates to the Civil Service have 
not been removed; but a step—we may, in fact, 
fairly say a stride—in the right direction has been 
made, and it is quite certain that public opinion 
will not permit any future administration to recede 
from the position which has thus been taken up in 
reference to the new mode of appointment to the 
public offices. 

There is, we think, little doubt that a great future 
is in store for the Civil Service ; but reform in its 
present constitution is urgently needed; as, not¬ 
withstanding the great improvements which have 
been effected within the last twenty years, there is 
still very much that requires amendment. The 
entire reconstruction of the Government offices 
will, in all probability, prove a work of time. In 
that work and its result, however, the public—more 
especially that large section of the public having 
sons to educate and to provide for—are directly 
concerned. 

Hence, any information relating to the Civil Ser¬ 
vice at the present time is likely to be interesting, 
because the exclusive patronage system is in great 
part abolished, and although not yet entirely 


swept away, has nevertheless been doomed, and 
will ere long be reckoned with the things of 
the past. Strange to say, however, although there 
are, as we have said, thousands of parents and 
thousands of sons desirous of knowing all about 
Government situations and how to get them, the 
sources of information are not so numerous—at 
least, in a comprehensive form—as might be sup¬ 
posed ; and a great deal of ignorance and misap¬ 
prehension very generally prevails concerning the 
public offices and all that relates to their internal 
economy. This ignorance is shared even by 
Parliament, a proof of which is furnished in the 
fact that the past session has been fruitful of 
committees of inquiry into the administration of 
the Government offices. 

The House of Commons, on the motion of Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt, appointed a committee charged 
with the duty of ascertaining whether the Civil Ser¬ 
vice is or is not conducted upon really economical 
principles ; that is to say, whether the nation gets 
an adequate return in service for the money which 
that service annually costs. On the motion of Mr. 
John Holms, the House of Commons appointed 
another committee to make inquiry into our annual 
expenditure for stores. This particular committee 
is to find out whether we, as a nation—or rather 
those who manage our affairs for us—are good 
1 housekeepers, and purchase our national provisions 
in the best markets and in the most advantageous 
manner. Mr. Otway also has presided over a com¬ 
mittee appointed to inquire into the grievances of 
“ writers,” who constitute a numerically important 
section of the non-permanent Civil Service. A 
commission, appointed by the Government during 
the Parliamentary session of last year, has also 
prosecuted inquiries concerning the grounds for 
the alleged grievances of members of the Civil Ser¬ 
vice living in Ireland ; and its report presented in 
due course was afterwards made the subject of a 
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Parliamentary debate, followed by a division, in 
which the Government were beaten. 

It is not our intention, and it would be quite be¬ 
side the particular purpose which we have in view, 
to enter into any discussion in this place as to the 
several reasons, whether well or ill founded, which 
have given rise to the apparently general demand 
for inquiry into Civil Service administration. We 
merely instance these facts because they serve 
partly to explain how it is that the Civil Service 
has attracted so much attention of late, and because 
also they indicate the possibility of a complete and 
entire reorganisation of the Government depart¬ 
ments at no distant date. In this article, however, 
we can only deal with the circumstances of the 
time, and present the Civil Service to our readers 
in its actual condition. The subject is one that 
daily increases in interest, and we believe that some 
information with regard to it will be welcomed by a 
large section of our readers. 

Wc may briefly describe the Civil Service as con¬ 
sisting of all persons who, not being in the army or 
navy, arc appointed directly or indirectly by the 
central executive Government, and whose salaries 
or wages are paid out of money annually voted by 
Parliament. Besides those who arc included in 
this general designation, there are numbers of 
others who are employed by local authorities, and 
paid partly or wholly out of local rates. We do 
not include such persons in the category of Civil 
Servants proper; but, excluding these, there is 
still left a large army of officials, numbering over 
80 , 000 , who arc employed in carrying out the 
details of administrative Government, and who 
range in rank from the Premier down to mes¬ 
sengers, dockyard labourers, and other subordinate 
officials. Now reducing this immense number of 
public servants by excluding, at the one end, 
Cabinet ministers, political heads of departments, 
and other great officers of State, whose appoint, 
ments are made by the political party for the time 
being in power, and at the other end cutting off 
the lowest grades of the service, filled by persons 
whose duties arc merely mechanical, there is still 
left a really large body of Government servants 
recruited from the respectable and intelligent por¬ 
tion of the community, and called upon in the 
fulfilment of their daily duties to exercise judgment, 
discretion, and ability. 

It is evident that a profession which requires the 
exercise of these qualities is an eminently respect¬ 
able one; in fact, the service of the country has 
always been considered an honourable calling, and 
it is this fact which has exerted a powerful influence 
in attracting young men of family and position into 
the Civil Service, notwithstanding that the pay and 
prospects arc inferior as a rule to those which may 
be secured in the professions of the law and of 
medicine. Even, however in a pecuniary point of 


view, the Civil Service offers better prospects than 
can be obtained—at least as the reward of “ patient 
merit ” alone—in the church, the army, and the 
navy. 

It is not, of course, the mere pay which serves 
as an inducement to young men of ability to enter 
the Government service, because, as we' have in¬ 
ferred, that service is notoriously, at present, a 
poorly paid profession. But Civil Servants enjoy 
numerous and solid advantages of a peculiar land. 
The first of these advantages is found in the 
general permanency of Government situations. It 
must, of course, be understood that wc are now 
speaking of what is called the established section 
of the service, and we do not include “ writers,” and 
other extra or temporary officers. The established 
clerk in a Government department, when once he 
has passed the ordeal of the Civil Service Commis¬ 
sion, actually received his appointment, and. en¬ 
tered on duty, has usually his situation in his own 
hands, and rarely loses it unless by his own fault. 
Recent economical reforms have, however, had a 
tendency in their actual operation upon Civil Ser¬ 
vants to undermine somewhat the stability even of 
established Government situations ; and cases have 
occurred in which young men in an established 
capacity have been compelled to retire from the 
service, in order to conduce to the effectual carrying 
out of the policy of “ Economy and Retrenchment." 
But successful remonstrance has been sometimes 
made against proposals to make reductions in the 
personnel of the Government departments; and as 
a rule Civil Servants have generally been able to 
secure Parliamentary support when their “vested 
interests ” have been attacked. 

The right to superannuation is another great 
privilege enjoyed by Civil Servants; and perhaps 
it is that particular privilege which acts as the 
strongest inducement for young men to enter the 
Civil Service. The question of superannuation, 
however, is one that is not thoroughly understood 
by the public. So far, at least, as those now in the 
service are concerned, it is an inalienable right, 
secured by Act of Parliament; and it is scarcely 
likely that any future legislature would permit its 
abrogation, for the reason that it has proved of 
solid advantage to the public service. Every es¬ 
tablished Civil Servant who has served the State 
continuously for a period of ten years would, if in¬ 
capacitated at the end of this term, by illness or in 
any other way, from performing future service, be 
entitled upon retirement to receive ten-sixtieths or 
onc-sixth of his salary at the time of retirement, as 
a pension payable during the remainder of his life. 
Eleven years’ service entitles to eleven-sixtieths— 
the computation is always by sixtieths—of the 
salary ; and each subsequent year of service gives 
the right to an additional sixtieth, up to a maximum 
of forty-sixtieths or two-thirds of the retiring salary. 
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Superannuation allowances to retiring officers do 
not exceed, except in special cases, two-thirds of 
the salary or emoluments of the officers at the time 
of retirement. 

When, however, departmental reconstructions 
absolutely require that the services of permanent 
officers should be dispensed with, the Treasury is 
bound, under the provisions of the Superannuation 
Act of 1859, to add a number of years to the actual 
term of service in computing the amount of the 
pension. 

In the reconstruction, for instance, of the Cus¬ 
toms department some time since, one year was 
added as compensation in the case of those who 
had been between one and five years in the service. 
To those between five and ten years’ service, three 
years were added. To those who had served be¬ 
tween ten and fifteen years, an addition of five 
years was made. Seven years were added to the 
service of persons of between fifteen and twenty 
years’ service, and ten years ip the case of those of 
twenty years’ service and upwards. 

In the case, therefore, of an established clerk in 
a Government office, who after twenty years’ con¬ 
tinuous service is compelled to retire from his 
department in order to facilitate a reduction of 
the numbers on the clerical staff, he would, under 
the Superannuation Act of 1859, be entitled to have 
a period of ten years added to his actual service 
in computing his retiring allowance. This would 
enable him to receive as pension thirty-sixtieths or 
one-half of his pay at the time of retirement. If 
he had actually served thirty years, he would secure 
for life forty-sixtieths or two-thirds of his retiring 
salary. In special cases where peculiar or profes¬ 
sional qualifications are required from Civil Ser¬ 
vants, of a kind not ordinarily to be acquired in the 
public service, the Treasury are empowered by the 
Act of 1859 to grant an additional allowance of 
years in computing the retiring salary. But the 
additional allowance must not exceed twenty years, 
so that the pension may not be more than sixty- 
sixtieths, or full pay. The list of those who are 
entitled to these special rates of compensation in¬ 
cludes under-secretaries of State, solicitors to public 
departments, police and stipendiary magistrates, 
the chief commissioner of police, medical officers 
attached to the Privy Council, and others. For 
special and professional qualifications, the Treasury 
are empowered to add to the actual service an extra 
period not exceeding seven years in the case 
of, amongst others, legal assistants in some of the 
public departments, directors of convict prisons, 
commissioners of police, medical men employed in 
the Civil Service (when they give their whole time 
to the service 1 ), poor-law inspectors, and inspectors of 
factories, mines, prisons, and reformatories. In the 
case of Government chaplains of convict prisons, 
inspectors of schools, and some others, the Treasury 


can award at their discretion an additional allow¬ 
ance of five years. 

At one time Civil Servants were annually mulcted 
of a portion of their salaries, in aid of what was 
termed the “Superannuation Fund.” Five per 
cent, was deducted from salaries which were over 
,£100 a year, and 2$ per cent, was taken from 
salaries which were less than that amount. The 
Superannuation Fund, however, was a myth. It 
existed only in imagination. The per-centage upon 
Civil Service salaries was swept into the general 
exchequer, and it was calculated that the amount 
annually deducted in this way, in aid of the so- 
called Superannuation Fund, was greatly in excess 
of what would have been required for a real fund. 
After being maintained, however, for a long period, 
the superannuation tax was finally abolished by Act 
of Parliament in 1857. 

The late Lord Mayo, then Lord Naas, was the 
champion of Civil Servants in the House of Com¬ 
mons on that occasion, and he succeeded in 
carrying his measure for repealing the iniquitous 
tax—for it has always been looked on as an unjust 
and odious impost—in spite of the determined op¬ 
position of the Government of Lord Palmerston. 
Two years subsequently to the repeal of the super¬ 
annuation tax, namely in 1859, the Superannuation 
Act to which we have already referred was passed 
by Parliament; and at the present time, the pension 
or retiring allowance of a Civil Servant is paid free 
from any kind of deduction. 

Amongst the other advantages connected with 
Government situations, are unusually short hours of 
daily labour and liberal periods of annual leave. 
Six hours of daily attendance, either from ten to 
four or from eleven to five o’clock, arc by no means 
calculated to unduly tax the strength of a Civil 
Servant. These are the hours of attendance in 
most of the Government departments, and they 
are less in number than in the great majority of 
private offices. The periods of annual leave which 
are allowed in the Civil Service vary in different 
depai aaents, and according to the rank of the 
officers. The annual leave allowed to subordinate 
officers is in many cases only about a fortnight, in 
some instances only a week. But in the case of 
clerks who arc recruited from competitive exami¬ 
nations, periods for relaxation of from four to eight 
weeks annually arc allowed, whilst the annual leave 
of the clerks and officers employed in the Houses 
of Parliament considerably exceeds even the maxi- 
mum period which has been named. It will be 
seen, therefore, that there are many privileges con¬ 
nected with the Civil Service calculated to render 
it attractive. It only remains to point out the 
means by which Civil Service situations can be 
obtained by those who are desirous of securing 
them. 

BUD or P^RT THE FIRST. 
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THE SAILOR'S DREAM. 



“WITH JACK AND NAM WON MV K.NBB." 


* 


BV THE AUTHOR OF “SONGS FOR SAILORS,” ETC. 


UR port we make, I jump ashore, 
For weeks to walk a watch no more, 
And home I push, and, at the door, 
I catch and buss my Nancy ; 

Vou VII.— New Series. 


A jiffy— I am snug at tea, 

With Jack and Nan upon my knee; 
And am I really home from sea ? 

Yes, there sits my own Nancy. 
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•Ca^el^ ''Magazine. 


How many a time by day, by night,* 
I’d fancied this before my sight, 

All of us in this warm firelight; 

And is it real, my Nancy ? 
Yes) here I see the firelight play 
On all I’ve seen long leagues away; 
Now God be thanked for this, I say, 
That here I sit with N ancy. 


I rub my eyes—what is that shout? 

“ Up to your watch ! come, tumble out! 
And is it but a dream about 

My Jack and Nan, and Nancy ? 
Yes, here I'm on my watch alone; 

Well, all that In my dream was shown, 
Thank God, some hour will be my own, 
And I shall be with Nancy ! ! 


GOVERNMENT SITUATIONS AND HOW TO GET THEM. 


BY FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH, AUTHOR OF “THE ‘ROMANCE’ OF FEASANT LIFE,” ETC. 

IN TWO PARTS.-PART THE SECOND. 





/HERE is now no royal road to 
Government situations, so far 
|j£ as the great bulk of them are 
concerned. No nominations 
are required, and no Treasury 
or Parliamentary ihterest need 
be secured by candidates for 
v the public service. The path 
of employment under the 
Crown lies open to every young 
man who, being eligible for ap¬ 
pointment and possessing the 
necessary ability, chooses to 
follow it Immense reforms have within the last 
twenty years been brought about in the mode of 
admission to public offices ; but no change in the 
Civil Service equal in importance to the inaugu¬ 
ration of the system of open competition has taken 
place within recent years. 

Formerly Government, situations were made use 
of for the worst kinds of jobbery and con-uption. 
They were in fact so many bribes by which the 
Government for the time being secured the allegi¬ 
ance of its followers. A candidate’s fitness or unfit¬ 
ness for any particular appointment had nothing to 
do with his selection for it. It was quite enough that 
he was the friend or relative of some one whom the 
Government of the day desired to serve. Thus it 
came to pass that the public offices became filled 
with the most ignorant and incompetent persons, 
even “ the halt, the lame, and the blind it really 
mattered not what they were in those “good old 
times.” 

But all this was destined to be changed; and 
the institution of the Civil Service Commission, by 
an order in Council dated the 3ist of May, 1855, 
marked the commencement of a new era in the. I 
history of the Civil Service. The preamble of this 
Order in Council set forth the principles which were 
thenceforth to guide the selection of candidates to 
fill situations under the Crown. It ran thus 
‘Whereas it Is expedient to make provision for 
testing, according to fixed rules, the qualifications of ! 


the young men who inay from time to time be pro¬ 
posed to be appointed to the junior situations in any 
of Her M ajesty’s Civil Establishments." The order 
then proceeded to appoint three Commissioners 
to carry out its provisions, which were that, from 
its date, the said Commissioners should cause 
every candidate for junior appointments in the 
Government service to be examined, and that no 
candidate should be appointed to the public service 
until he had received a certificate of proficiency 
from the Civil Service Commissioners. The Com¬ 
missioners were, however, before granting a cer¬ 
tificate to any candidate, to ascertain first whether 
he was within the limits of age prescribed for the 
department to which he desired to be admitted; 
next, whether he was free from any physical defect 
or disease calculated to interfere with the proper 
discharge of his duties as a public servant. Thirdly, 
whether his character was such as to warrant his 
appointment; and fourthly, whether he possessed 
the requisite knowledge and ability to enable him 
properly to fill the office he sought to obtain. The 
institution of the Civil Service Commission did not 
do away with the nomination or patronage system. 
It only setured the nomination of competent per¬ 
sons, or rather it prevented incompetent nominees 
from gaining admission—as had previously been 
the custota—to the public offices. At first, can¬ 
didates were nominated singly for examination as 
vacancies arose. But this plan ultimately gave 
place to a system of limited competition, by which 
two or three candidates—generally three—were 
nominated for each vacancy. Under this system 
the patronage of the Government was multiplied, 
but at the same time the constitution of the Civil 
Service was improved, because it was found that 
the young men who won their way to success in a 
competition were, as might be supposed, superior 
to those who merely passed at a private examina¬ 
tion. 

But a great and important change was looming 
in the distance ; and it is to Professor Fawcett that 
belongs the credit of havibg made the first attempt 
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to throw open the Civil Service, without restriction " 
of any kind, to all comers who should be eligible for 
appointment; and the result to which this attempt 
finally led will be a lasting monument in honour of 
its originator. At the beginning of the Parlia¬ 
mentary session of 1869, Professor Fawcett brought 
forward a motion in the House of Commons to throw 
open to public competition the appointments in the 
Civil Service. On that occasion the learned pro¬ 
fessor was opposed by the Government, and on 
pressing his motion to a division was beaten by a 
very small majority. 

In the following year Professor Fawcett again 
brought forward his motion, the object of which 
was anticipated by the Government, who declared 
their intention of throwing open the Civil Service, 
subject to certain reservations. On the 4th of June 
in the same year—1870—an Order in Council was 
accordingly promulgated, declaring that with cer¬ 
tain exceptions, to be afterwards named, all appoint¬ 
ments which it might be necessary to make after ! 
the 31st of August, 1870, should-be “open to all ; 
persons (of the requisite age, health, character, and , 
other qualifications prescribed in the said regula- • 
tions) who may lie desirous of attending the same, I 
subject to the payment of such fees as the said ! 
Civil Service Commissioners, with the consent of 
the said Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, 
may from time to time require.” 

To give some idea of the number of situations 
which have thus been yielded up for the free-access 
of the public, untrammeled by the necessity of 
asking any favour of influential persons, it may be 
stated that the junior appointments to clerkships 
in the following offices are included among those to 
which the principle of open competition applies:— , 
The Treasury, the Privy Council Office, the Colonial , 
Office, the India and War Offices, the departments ' 
of the Admiralty, the Board of Trade, and the Poor 
Law Board, the Privy Seal Office, the Customs, the 
Inland Revenue department, the Paymaster- , 
General’s department, the Civil Service Commis- , 
sion, the General Post Office (clerks in the Secre¬ 
tary’s department), the Mint, the Exchequer and 
Audit department, the General Register Office, the 
Office of Works and the Office of Woods, the 
National Debt and the Public Record departments, 
the Stationery Office, the Charity Commission, the 
Education Office, and a number of smaller depart¬ 
ments. 

Previous to the introduction of open competition, 
the subjects of examination for the several depart¬ 
ments of the Civil Service were greatly varied, and 
they were arranged so as to meet the supposed 
requirements of each. There was, however, no sort 
of necessity for the great diversities which existed, 
because the actual nature of the work in the public 
offices did not vary in anything like the same pro¬ 
portion. The necessity for greater uniformity has, 


hoWeVer; 1 »eeh recognised in the scheme which has 
been adopted for carrying out the principle of open 
competition. Clerkships and similar appointments 
are therefore divided, under the “open”,scheme, 
into two groups, named respectively Class L and 
r ia^s 11. For each of the two groups there is a 
separate examination. The wisdom of this division 
may, we think, be questioned; but it would be 
foreign to our present purpose to enter into any 
discussion on this point Class II. includes the 
great bulk of the junior clerkships in the Civil Ser¬ 
vice, whilst Class I. is intended to apply only to the 
higher appointments. In each case a preliminary 
test examination must be passed before candidates 
arc eligible to compete for appointments. 

For appointments under Class I., candidates who 
fulfil the conditions as to health and character, 
required by the Civil Service Commissioners, may 
compete, provided that “ their age on the first day 
of the examination will not be less than eighteen, or 
more than twenty-four.” Candidates, before attend¬ 
ing the preliminary examination, are required f to 
pay a fee of £1, and a further fee of £5 before pro¬ 
ceeding to compete, should they have passed the 
ordeal of a preliminary test, which includes hand¬ 
writing. orthography, arithmetic (to vulgar and 
decimal fractions), and English composition. In 
the final competition, candidates will be examined 
in the following subjects, for which marks in the 
order in which we have placed them will be given:— 
English composition (including precis writing), 50O 
marks ; history of England (including that of the 
laws and constitution), 500 marks ; English lan¬ 
guage and literature, 500 marks; the language, 
literature, and history of Greece, Rome, France, 
Germany, and Italy, for each of the first two of 
which marks to the number of 750 will be given, 
whilst for each of the last three 375 marks will be 
given; mathematics, pure and mixed, 1,250 marks; 
natural science (including chemistry, electricity and 
magnetism, geology and mineralogy, zoology and 
botany), 1,000 marks ; the moral sciences, that is, 
logic and mental and moral philosophy, 5°° marks; 
jurisprudence, 375 marks; and political economy, 

’ 375 marks. None of these subjects are obligatory; 
but, of course, those rvho are the most proficient in 
the greatest number of them will win. 

It is, however, requisite, in order to obtain any 
marks for a particular subject, that competent know¬ 
ledge of the subject should be exhibited. The 
successful candidates choose their positions from 
amongst the vacancies for which they compete, in 
the order in which they stand in the competition. 

For the open examination for Civil Service ap¬ 
pointments under Class II., we find the list of 
“qualifications ” is not nearly so formidable. For- 
these examinations the Commissioners require a fee 
of 10s. from candidates for the preliminary exami¬ 
nation, and a further fee of £1 before proceeding 
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to the open competition. Candidates for Class II. 
Twi^ t be between sixteen and twenty years of age. 
The preliminary test examination is in handwriting, 
orthography, and arithmetic (to vulgar and decimal 
fractions). The subjects for open competition 
under Class II. are—handwriting, for proficiency 
in which 400 marks are apportioned; orthography 
and arithmetic, each 400 marks. The maximum 
of 200 marks is also given for each of the remain¬ 
ing subjects on the list—namely, copying MS. (to 
test accuracy), indexing or docketing, digesting 
returns into summaries, English composition, 
geography, English history, and book-keeping. 

In their last report, the Civil Service Commis¬ 
sioners stated that up to that time only one com¬ 
petition under Class I. had been held. This took 
place on the 23rd of January, 1872. 

The number of vacancies competed for was ten, 
consisting of three clerkships in the India Office, 
two in the Lunacy Commission, two in the Eng¬ 
lish Record Office, two in the Irish Record Office, 
and one in the Civil Service Commission. There 
were 142 candidates for these appointments, of 
whom sixty-one only were found capable of pass¬ 
ing the test examination. Of these sixty-one, again, 
only twenty-two finally appeared to compete ; so 
that there were about two candidates for each 
vacancy. 

In the first four competitions which were held 
under Class II., there were ninety-five situations 
offered. Of the candidates who presented them-' 
selves there were, however, no less than 446 who 
could not pass the preliminary test examination. 
Of those who did pass, the number was 374, or 
about four candidates for each vacancy, a pro¬ 
portion of candidates to vacancies by no means 
large. 

We have endeavoured to place before our readers 
some idea of what Government situations are, and 
of the means presented under the system of open 
competition for gaining access to them. The 
salaries for junior clerkships in most of the public 
departments commence at £80 or £90, in some cases 
at £100 a year, and increase annually by increments 


of, in some cases, £ 10, and in others £15. In most 
of the departments (he clerical staff is split up into 
classes, each class having a minimum and a maxi¬ 
mum salary, with an annual rise from the former to 
the latter. In some cases promotion is very slow ; 
in others it is more rapid. Every junior established 
clerk does not rise to the highest posts on the per¬ 
manent staff of his department, but he is eligible for 
those posts should “ the flow of promotion” lead him 
up to them. He must, of course, take “ the chances 
of war.” There are to be found in the Civil Service 
many men of ability who, nevertheless, have not 
after long periods of service succeeded in rising 
to the top of the tree. The salaries range in the 
several departments, including the chiefs, from 
about ,£2,000 a year downwards. The actual sys¬ 
tem of pay, however, prevailing in the Civil Service 
is in a most anomalous state, and greatly needs 
reform. Salaries are split up and arranged in an 
almost infinite variety of ways, not at all warranted 
by the difference between the various kinds of work 
to be done, or by.the difference in the nature of the 
responsibilities incurred. 

From all that we have said, it will be seen that 
there is room for great changes in the constitution 
of the Civil Service. It should, as we think, be 
reorganised upon one uniform basis, with all its 
several departments amalgamated under one sys¬ 
tem, with one scale of pay, rising by duly regulated 
instalments from a lower to a higher limit. There 
should be one examination for all candidates for 
admission, with no restriction and no retention of 
highly paid offices in the hands of the executive 
Government; so that the path to the highest situa¬ 
tions under the Crown would be opened to every 
young man of ability who might be eligible to seek 
them under fair and equitable regulations. The 
Civil Service of this country would then be an in¬ 
stitution of which the nation might be proud, and 
it would offer a splendid field for the exercise of 
the highest talents. The day, we trust, is not far 
distant when a reform of this nature will be at¬ 
tempted and carried out. Meanwhile we commend 
the subject to the attention of our readers. 


NELLY. 


t N May, when meads were studded with fair 
flowers, 

Our baby came; 

God’s gift, mi angel sent to cheer the hours; 

Nelly her name. 

Hearts throbbed to greet the little stranger’s birth ; 

All nature wore 

A brighter aspect; and seemed round our hearth 
A richer store. 


Winter! his fingers held in icjr grip • 

The wee white hand ; 

HU chilly breath passed o’er the rosy lip, 

And the firm band 

That knit three loving souls together snapped. 

'Tis mine to tell 

The* blow Death dealt when in his robe lie wrapped 
Our darling Nell. 

Geqrge Stronach, M.A. 
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HE occasional information we 
receive of the doings of the 
Challenger, whether through 
the semi-scientific communi¬ 
cations of newspaper corre¬ 
spondents, or the more official 
and trustworthy letters of some 
member of the expedition, tells us 
plainly of the excellent work that 
is being done. Already a submarine 
section has been carried across the 
least-known part of the Atlantic, zoologi- 
cally speaking — from Madeira to St. 
Thomas; and after a short rest at New 
York, it was intended to trace another 
section from the Bermudas to Madeira, thus tho¬ 
roughly working this important tract of sea-bottom. 
The attention of savans in all countries is being 
minutely directed, we may say, to every haul of 
the dredge. The naturalists on board are men 
who can readily appreciate the scientific value 
even of creatures they were not prepared to find, 
and who can also throw out philosophical hints as 
to how they came thither. The reader will there¬ 
fore see the great benefits which science must derive 
from these questions being so exhaustively worked. 

And, indeed, it is with no little wonder, tempered 
with something approaching to awe, that we follow 
the doings of the Challenger . We are asked to 
conceive of sea-depths it is almost impossible to 
realise, and we get glimpses of the geological opera¬ 
tions going on there, and of the queerly associated 
organic life at the bottom, that utterly set at naught 
the “zones of depth” which naturalists hitherto 
have rather too strenuously supported. Professor 
Wyville-Thomson holds that we are still living in 
the “ Cretaceous period,” and however we may 
disagree from him, it is certain that the present 
deeper parts of the great Atlantic must have been 
sea at that distant era ! For there is no more de¬ 
pendable law in the relation of physical geography 
to geology than that shallow seas have been formed 
within a comparatively recent period, and that the 
deeper seas date back to a higher antiquity. 

The depth of the Atlantic between the Canary 
Islands and the West Indies is something awful. 
A pretty level bottom runs right away, as the section 
just taken by the Challenger shows, from the African 
islands to the American ones, gradually deepening 
to nearly 19,000 feet! At this spot we might sink 
the highest point of the Alps, and still have nearly 
half a mile of sea-water covering it. 

Perhaps some of our readers will remember that 
the best dredger of th£ last generation, Professor 
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Edward Forbes, believed that marine life could not 
well exist at a greater depth than about 1,800 or 
2,000 feet, owing not only to the great ’ pressure, 
but more especially to the absence of-light The 
idea as to pressure was erroneous, for the science 
of hydrostatics shows us that in water it must be 
equal in all directions, and therefore unfelt. We 
ourselves bear a barometrical pressure of fourteen 
pounds on every square inch of our bodies, but 
who feels it? So long as the pressure inside is 
equivalent to that outside, there is no experience of 
the fact. Still, it must be borne in mind that the 
physical frame of any animal requires adjusting to 
the pressure, not because the latter is externally 
overbearing, but on account of the delicate structure 
of the blood and other vessels that have been formed 
with a view to bearing a certain unfelt pressure.. 
Hence it is that when men ascend in balloons to a. 
great height, and thereby lessen the weight of the* 
atmospherical column to which the human body is 
normally adjusted, the removal of the weight is. 
painfully experienced in the blood coursing more 
rapidly through the veins, as well as by the lungs 
being unable to take in the necessary quantity of 
oxygen at every inspiration. Bleeding at the 
nostrils and ears, and faintness, follow this removal 
from those conditions where the atmospheric pres¬ 
sure is adjusted to the physiological mechanism, to • 
others where it is not so. 

Much the same sort of thing occurs in the depths 
of the sea, for the water is only a medium of a 
denser kind. So far, therefore, Professor Forbes 
was right, in holding that marine objects fitted to 
live in shallow water could not survive in the deeper 
parts, where the pressure was much greater. It 
will therefore be plainly seen how absolutely unable 
marine creatures are to migrate from one part to* 
another, unless the physical conditions are the 
same, or the animals fitted to bear the strains put 
on them by the difference. In the latter case, the 
alteration would be equivalent to the formation of' 
new species. 

And yet it is a well-known zoological fact that 
we have living on the coasts of North America, as- 
wcll as along our own, certain species of shell-fish 
which are exactly alike. The sand-mussel is a 
good example, selected from many others. It is. 
quite as plentiful in the muddy sea-bed off New 
York as it is along our own eastern coasts. Its 
geological antiquity, it is true, is very great, dating 
from before the Glacial epoch. During the latter 
period we have undeniable proof of Great Britain 
having been submerged to a depth of neatly 2,000 
feet below the present sea-level; and there is every 
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reason to believe that a large portion of North 
America, in the same latitudes, was then similarly 
affected. The present relations of land and sea 
are the result of subsequent processes, slowly 
carried on, during which it is not difficult to see 
how a species of mollusc like the • sand-mussel 
might keep pace with the physical changes, until 
at their close it would be found living under similar 
conditions so far asunder as the two shores of the 
shallower parts of the Atlantic. 

We mention this circumstance, inasmuch as the 
mode of zoological reasoning here followed may be 
more or less applied to every species of marine 
objects. Some of them have an antiquity un¬ 
doubtedly vast, as for instance the lamp-shells, of 
which one genus ( Lingula ) is met with in the fossil 
state from the oldest rocks to the most recent, and 
is still living in widely separated areas of the present 
seas; thus showing that it has had a continuous 
existence ever since that geological epoch known 
as the Cambrian. 

Whenever such ancient life-forms have been able 
to live under the same physical conditions, little or 
no alteration has taken place in their structure. 
But we have abundant evidence of the changes 
which may be wrought in individuals of the same 
species or genus, when the physical conditions have 
continued different to what they are elsewhere for 
long periods of time. For instance, in the waters 
of the celebrated “ Mammoth Cave,” in Kentucky, 
there exist fishes similar to those of the neighbour¬ 
ing rivers in every respect but their eyes, which are 
sightless , and have been reduced to a rudimentary 
condition from their disuse. The subterranean rivers 
which flow beneath the limestone regions of Penn¬ 
sylvania, Tennessee, and Alabama are tenanted by 
fisheS in a similar condition. The cray-fishes, 
spiders, centipedes, etc., found in these caves are 
also sightless ; thus showing how similarity of con¬ 
ditions, as regards vision, have resulted in various 
species of creatures having been reduced to the 
same state of general blindness. Not only in the 
American caves, but in those of Austria and else¬ 
where, it is not uncommon to find animals in a state 
of abnormal blindness. In some instances the 
eyes have been reduced to the most rudimentary of 
structures. 

Let us see how these examples may be applied 
to a better understanding of one of the animals 
brought up from the deep-sea-bottom by the Chal¬ 
lenger. In a former article we have already noticed 
the discovery of a crustacean possessing eyes in 
every respect resembling those of the ancient Tri- 
Mites —a type of vision which was believed to have 
long ago passed away. Now we have to study an 
allied crustacean with no eyes at all 1 It is a new 
genus, allied to our spiny cray-fish ( Palinurus ). 
Eight of the ten feet were edged with a yellowish- 
white fringe, which made them, look very much like 


the “swimming-feet” of some of our deeper-sea- 
crabs. The claws, or fore-feet, were very long and 
slender, indeed of a length greater than that of the 
entire body. But the most noticeable feature about 
this creature—or rather noticeable for want of a 
feature—was the total absence of eyes. 

In crabs and lobsters, the eyes are usually borne 
on movable stalks, which can be directed to any 
point. They are compound in their structure, but 
covered with a transparent coat that makes them 
appear single. In the case of one species of crusta¬ 
cean met with by Dr. Carpenter and Professor 
Wyville-Thomson, during their previous deep-sea 
dredgings, called Ethusa, it was found that speci¬ 
mens obtained from shallow water possessed well- 
developed eyes ; specimens of the same animal 
found in deeper water, to as great a depth as 2,000 
feet, were apparently blind, the eyes being covered 
with a “cataract” in the shape of a calcareous 
coat; whilst other specimens obtained from a 
depth still greater, say from over 4,000 feet, were 
found with eye-stalks not only without eyes, but 
fixed and immovable, from the disuse of the mus¬ 
cles that were only serviceable when they could 
direct the eye-stalks so as to make them useful. 

In the new species dredged up by the Challenger 
from the depth of above 11,000 feet, and which 
has been named Deidamia, there is no trace what¬ 
ever cither of eye-stalks or eyes. The only way 
of accounting for this singular fact is that at such 
a depth there must be next to absolute darkness. 
The deep-sea-bed is unlighted by the rays of the 
sun, and is never illuminated except perhaps by the 
occasional phosphorescent glow of some marine 
organism. Of the changes which have occurred 
since the ancestors of this blind crustacean lived in 
shallower water, we cannot even conjecture. But 
this very adaptation to the abnormal circumstances 
under which it was met with, tells to the philoso¬ 
phical naturalist a silent yet eloquent tale of its 
long antiquity, as well as of its powers of physical 
endurance. 

This is not the only marine organism which has 
recently bten made known to the scientific world 
by the naturalists of the Challenger expedition. 
Not far from Teneriffc, when the dredge had 
been paid out to the depth of 16,000 feet, it 
was hauled up with two hundredweight of marine 
mud in it. This mud consisted chiefly of the 
accumulated microscopic shells of foraminifera— 
creatures of the very lowest class, but having 
the power of secreting minute limey shells, which, 
when the speck of jelly that formed them dies, 
gather on the sea-bed. Our English chalk was 
originally formed in this way, as a microscopical 
examination of its structure plainly shows. Nay, 
the same species of foraminifer ( Globigerina ) met 
with so abundantly in our chalk as to form, at least, 
two-thirds of its bulk, is £till living in the deeper 
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parts of the Atlantic, and there forming a limey 
ooze that will some day be undoubtedly chalk-rock. 
No wonder, therefore, that Professor Thomson 
thinks the “ Cretaceous period ” is not yet over. 

Among the mud thus brought up by the Chal¬ 
lenger dredge were the ear-bones of fishes, and the 
small shells of those oceanic molluscs called ptcro- 
pods, on which, in arctic regions, the whale is 
known to feed. But the object which the keen 
eyes of the naturalists immediately singled out was 
a marine worm, mangled by the dredge, it is true, 
but still possessing characters which marked it as 
“new.” It has since been described by Dr. Wille- 
moes-Suhm, and, lowly organised though it be, 
has been found to be distinguished by such features 
as to form a kind of “missing link” between two 
well-known but distinct groups of sea-worms. This 
singular organism has been christened Leioderma. 
About fifty miles to the west of the place where this 
creature was hauled up, another sounding was made, 
at a depth of over 9,000 feet. The ground here was 
found hard and unproductive ; and, as will be seen 
by the decreased depth, it is evident the investi¬ 
gators had struck an elevated submarine ridge. 
A sounding taken the day following proved this, 
for the depth was found to be above 13,000 feet, 
although not twenty miles away. On this occa¬ 
sion, among other objects, there were brought up 
some small branches of that kind of coral to which 
the well-known and highly-valued “ red coral ” of 
commerce belongs. Some of the branches, or 
rather the stumps, were an inch in diameter, the 
compact central portion being pure white, whilst 
the exterior was a glossy black. The naturalists, in 
mentioning this circumstance, throw out the hint 
that this coral, which had evidently been dead a 
long time, may have lived at a less depth originally, 
and been carried to its present position by a sub¬ 
sidence of the sea-bottom. 

Many evidences of volcanic action also brought 
up by the dredge over the same area, lend a colour¬ 
ing to this hypothesis. However interesting even 
this possible relic of former geographical conditions 
may be, it does not equal that associated with an 
object of quite a different character found attached 
to it. This was a living specimen of a new genus of 
sponges of the class known as siliceous, on account 
of the spicules being formed of silica. The now 
well-known “Venus’ Flower-basket” is a good ex¬ 
ample of the group in question. 

Professor Thomson described this new sponge, 
wSich was found attached to the branches of dead 
coral, as having the appearance of the “ tinder- 
fungus,” which may so frequently be seen adhering 
to the trunk of a tree. The surfaces of this sponge, 
which has been named Poliopogon ^-two Greek 
words implying its resemblance to a white beard— 
were covered with a delicate network of square 
meshes. The above name, however, is more 


directly applied to the fringe, or rather brush, of 
strong, glassy, anchoring Spicules, resembling those 
which have given to another well-ktiowii siliceous 
sponge the name of the “ Glass-rope.” Even the 
youqg, ° r “gemmules," of this lovely deep-sea 
object were met with, also adhering to the smaller 
branches of the coral just referred to. On the prin¬ 
ciple of “ greater,fleas ” having “ lesser fleas * Upon 
them, the Poliopogon had attached to it two speci¬ 
mens of a deep-sea-worm, called Euphrosyhe, of a 
species entirely new to science. 

Not only have these dredging researches brought 
up some curious and generally interesting objects, 
and thus far enriched zoological science; they have 
thrown no little light on geological processes as 
well. The “Father of Modern Geology,” Sir 
Charles Lyell, has devoted his life to advocating 
the principle that geological phenomena can only 
be thoroughly understood in proportion as we 
know more of existing physical geographical ope¬ 
rations. How correct he has been is proved by the 
fact that in proportion as geologists have attended 
to this really Baconian principle, have been their 
successes. Hence, even geologists are no Jess 
interested than zoologists in such fresh information 
as the Challenger researches shall yield. For¬ 
tunately, Professor Wyville-Thomson is as good 
and reputable a geologist as he is a naturalist, and 
therefore wc may expect to have the most made of 
every discovery in this direction. Thus, in about 
lat. 24 0 , long. 23 0 to 24 0 , near the place marked on 
any good globe as crossed by Captain Cook’s ex¬ 
pedition in 1771, a series of most interesting sound¬ 
ings took place. One of these brought up from a 
depth of at least 10,000 feet three different kinds of 
molluscs belonging to genera usually regarded as 
arctic. It should be noted that the temperature at 
these great depths is very low, and therefore of an 
arctic character. On these occasions it was usually 
about two degrees Centigrade. 

One especial sounding is important as bearing 
upon a controversy now going on in geological 
circles. Professor Ramsay, the Director of the 
Geological Survey of Great Britain, and some 
others of almost equal eminence, maintain that all 
the primary and secondary rocks, especially sand¬ 
stones, which are of a red colour, were deposited, 
not along the bottoms of seas, but on those of 
great fresh-water lakes. The old red sandstone, 
especially, has its strata assigned to such an origin, 
and its few fossils are supposed to bear out this 
idea. But on the occasion above referred to, the 
dredge constantly came up laden with red or 
ochrcous-coloured ooze. The depth was about 
19,000 feet, one of the greatest yet attained, and 
here the bottom was found to be composed of 
smooth red clay, containing hardly a trace of' or¬ 
ganic matter, and that only of the most lowly 
organised forms. 
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On another occasion, in the same locality, the 
dredge was paid out to a depth of over 21,000 
feet, and came up charged with one hundred¬ 
weight of red clay. This haul, Professor Thom¬ 
son remarked, interested all the naturalists on 
board; for it was the deepest sounding by several 
hundreds of fathoms that had as yet been made, 
and it seemed strange that, coincident with these 
greater depths, there should be such a marked 
difference in the material of the sea-bed. The mi¬ 
croscope showed that the red ooze contained only 
a small proportion of foraminifera ; and this was 
borne out by chemical analysis, which indicated 
but a small per-centage of living matter. 

The clayey mud is described as exceedingly fine, 
and therefore such as may have been held in me¬ 
chanical suspension by the water for many days. 
It looked in colour and consistency exactly like 
chocolate, and had quite a smooth feel when rubbed 
by the fingers. The colouring matter was found, 
on chemical examination, to be due to the presence 
of iron, just as it invariably is in the red rocks 
both of the primary and secondary formations. 
Professor Thomson is inclined .to assign the origin 
of this red mud to the relative contiguity of the 
South American rivers, some of which are known 
to carry their muddy waters to sea for a consider¬ 
able distance. Thus, the waters of the Amazons 
can be seen discolouring the sea-water for more 
than 300 miles from land, and it is possible that 
the finer sediments are carried many hundred miles 
further out to sea before they eventually reach the 
bottom to rest there. Such rivers as the Senegal, 
also, which pours its waters into the sea in nearly 
the same latitude as where the above soundings 
were taken, may have equally contributed to the i 
origin of the red mud, and thus the great streams j 


on both sides the Atlantic May be at work influenc¬ 
ing the sea-floor between them. Anyhow, h seems 
imperative that geologists shall give up the “ Lake 
theory” for the necessary formation of red rocks. 
The siliceous and clayey nature of the ooze in 
question plainly shows its sedimentary character, 
and testifies to its having been brought by the me¬ 
chanical action of water alone. 

Subsequently, on the nth of March, a still 
deeper sounding was made, in about 19 0 north lat., 
and 55 0 west long., the enormous depth of five 
statute miles being reached! Again the dredge 
came up laden with red mud, similarly barren in 
animal life, the only form being a tube-building 
sea-worm, of a new species. These had formed 
their tubes, like the Terebella of our own coasts, out 
of the particles of coarser mud on the sea-floor. 
The depth from which these creatures came seems 
very unfavourable to animal life generally, and yet 
the nearest allies of this deep-sea-worm are species 
characterised by living in shallow water elsewhere 
—another suggestion as to the modifications which 
have taken place in the structure and habits of 
marine organisms. This was the last zoological 
“find” of any value, for shortly afterwards land 
was hailed, and the first transatlantic submarine 
section completed. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the course of the 
exploring expedition from Madeira to St. Thomas 
was first just outside the boundary of the northern 
tropic, and afterwards as closely within it. 

The thermometers employed to ascertain the tem¬ 
perature of the sea-bottom at great depths, with a 
view to determining the questions of hot and cold 
currents, am necessarily of great strength, some 
of them having to bear a pressure equal to four 
tons on every square inch. 
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CHAPTER THE FORTY-FIFTH. 

GOOD NEWS FOR CARL. 

John Morley had desired to be alone, that he 
might confront a thought which had been haunting 
him ever since he had learned that Rose was not 
dead. 

His mind was no longer warped and blinded. 
With the vigour which had returned to his frame, 
there had come a clearness of judgment to his 
reason. Yet the sudden news that Rose lived had 
probed the old wound to its depths. As long as he 
had believed her dead, his pardon of her transgres¬ 
sion against him had been simple. Now a serious 


complication came into it. She was alive, and 
dwelling in the home she had forsaken—the home 
to which he must soon return. His duty to Hester 
required that he should not retain her in this exile, 
to which she resigned herself through devotion to 
him. That his daughter loved Carl was apparent 
to him, and he had but little doubt that Carl loved 
her. Even if Robert Waldron did not disclose the 
secret of their hiding-place, which need be kept as 
a secret no longer, it was his duty to return to his 
own town, and appear again amongst his towns¬ 
men. 

But Rose was there! And there too was the 
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dreary life which had fallen from him suddenly as 
a burden loosened from his weary shoulders. Must 
he stoop to pick it up again ? Must he keep Rose 
in his house, and upon his hearth ? He could not 
do that. 

He felt that, though he might forgive her, though 
he did forgive her with all his heart, though there 
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could not ask Hester what he must do. How could 
his daughter understand it ? There was no alter¬ 
native offered to him, except the selfish one of 
staying where he was in this pleasant retreat, But 
that would be unjust to Hester, whose homfr-sick- 
ness was known to him, A sharp conflict, quickly 
ended, was fought in his spirit. When he returned 



‘OH I HOW rOUUJ YOU BE SO CRUEl f 


was still in the depths of his nature a profound 
passion for his young wife who had been unfaithful 
to him, he could never suffer her again to be to 
him what Hester’s mother had been. There was 
an awful sadness in this. Rose dead had not been 
to him the terrible grief which Rose living would 
be. If he returned, he must look upon her fair 
face again, listen to her sweet voice, be shaken like 
a reed before her; yet put her away inexorably, 
against all tears, all pleadings, all contrition. He 


to the house of the widow Leinet, he told Hester 
that they would start for England in a few days. 

During the three past days, Hester and her 
father had had many confidential conversations. 
The mystery of the attack made upon Robert, and 
the similar one by which Rose had well-nigh 
perished, had been fully discussed between them. 
It had not been any mystery to Hester until now. 
She had been as fully convinced as Grant and 
Robert, that her father had been the stealthy as- 
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aailant ifc the first instance; and there had been 
‘ scarcely a doubt upon her mind that he had at¬ 
tacked Hose in a paroxysm of madness and despair 
i'ttliticb had made him unconscious of his own deed. 
Sut now that he emphatically maintained his in¬ 
nocence, and narrated circumstantially the details 
of his finding of Rose already dead, as he supposed, 
she could not withhold her credence. By repeated 
and strenuous efforts of his. memory, the recollec¬ 
tion came back to him of having heard Lawson 
closing the sifie^door which gave him access to his 
workrooms ; and this he told to Hester. He had 
not been alone in the house then. Lawson had 
been there; and it must have been he who had 
been the secret and vindictive foe. No one knew 
as she did the profound hatred that Rose had pro¬ 
voked in him, even before her marriage with his 
master. 

To no one else had he displayed it. Then came 
back to her mind his wild, half-crazy denunciations 
of her; his superstitious visions of her own mother’s 
presence, which had -ceased when Rose usurped 
her p!ace in the household. The criminal could 
be no other than Lawson. 

But Robert on his part was speeding away for 
England, with his conviction in no way shaken that 
it was John Motley's hand which had been lifted up 
against himself and Rose. His denial of the crime 
seemed perfectly natural, and almost justifiable, to 
him ; it had been quiet and brief, a mere paren¬ 
thesis in a conversation. Besides, he was convinced 
that he had no other enemy, not merely in Little 
Aston, but in all England itself. He still con¬ 
sidered hirnself as having been placed more on a 
level with John Morley by this double attempt at 
revenge. 

He did not see any reason why, where there was 
so much mutually to forgive, John Morley could 
not be fully reconciled to his penitent wife. They 
must leave Little Aston, of course; but London 
would afford them a residence where their former 
life would be altogether unknown. It was in his 
father’s power to, procure a post as secretary or 
librarian for John Morley; and they could live 
somewhere near Carl and Hester, and be very 
happy after all. It seemed as if he were doomed to 
pay the heaviest penalty himSelf. 

He reached Little Aston towards the close of 
the second day, having stopped nowhere on his 
journey. Grant’s house was on his way to Aston 
Court, and he turned in to see his little Hester for 
a minute. 

It was a week since he had left her, and consump¬ 
tion takes rapid strides sometimes. He was afraid 
to inquire from the servant how the child was, but 
passed on quickly to the room where he had seen 
her last. It was empty. Even the cushions and 
pillows, which had been piled up on the sofa to 
make if softer for her weak little frame, had been 


removed, as if she no longer occupied this place. 
His heart contracted with a terrible dread. The 
fatherly instinct, so strong in Mr. Waldron, had 
been quickly and strongly developed in, himself. 
How dear the child had been to him, how firm and 
close a hold she had laid upon his affection, he had 
scarcely known till this moment. He turned 
sharply round, and demanded where Mrs. Grant 
was. She was up-stairs in the room which had 
formerly been Carl’s study. Robert hastened there, 
and entered it abruptly. 

Annie was not in the room, but Carl was, looking 
pale and suffering, his eyes wearing an expression 
of a continual anxiety. He was standing at the 
window, which faced westward, watching the sun 
set, but not really seeing it, for his troubled thoughts 
were far away from any object that his gaze rested 
upon. 

He turned as Robert entered, and came forward 
to greet him. 

“ Where is Hester ? ” asked Robert in a broken 
voice. 

“Hester!” cried Carl. “How can I tell? Would 
to God I knew ! ” 

“ But my little Hetty,” said Robert; “ you know 
where she is, Carl. She is not dead ?” 

“ No,” answered Carl, with a look of profound 
sympathy ; “ your little child is not dead. She is 
living still; but we have taken her to her mother. 
She pined to go to her, as soon as she knew she 
was in this neighbourhood ; and Rose entreated to 
have her. She is gone to die in John Moricy’s 
house.” 

“ Good heavens !” exclaimed Robert; “ then I 
cannot see her, I cannot nurse her again.” 

He felt that it would be utterly impossible for 
him to visit John Morley’s house with Rose in it, 
to watch with her the child’s coming death. How 
could he bear to face Rose in the presence of their 
dying child ? No ; he had lost the little creature, 
so lately found, whose life had been cold and deso¬ 
late through him. He felt a momentary anger that 
they should have stolen her away from him, during 
his aosence, but it died away as Carl spoke 
again. 

“ I thought of that,” he said; “ but what else 
could we do ? The mother’s claim is the strongest. 
She has been a living child for Rose these many 
years ; you have known her only a few months. 
Besides, Hetty pined and grieved about it. She 
would not have been living no,w if we h%d not 
yielded. You were gone, and we did not know 
when you might return.” 

It was done, and could not be undone, even if he 
had wished it. She was as surely separated from 
him, for the short period that still remained of her 
life, as if the grave had closed over her. Yet Carl 
had acted well, had done precisely what a true and 
tender nature dictated. He could not blame him. 
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No reproval could fall upon any one except him¬ 
self. 

“Carl," he said, after a long silence, “I have 
found Hester.” 

“ Hester ?" he cried again, starting violently, and 
grasping Robert’s arm. “ What did you say ? You 
have found Hester ?” 

“Yes, Hester and John Morley,” he answered 
almost reluctantly. 

Carl could not articulate a syllable, but he trem¬ 
bled through all his limbs, and gazed with mingled 
incredulity and beseeching into Robert’s face. He 
could not believe his own ears ; yet there came a 
chilly recollection across him of Lawson’s words, 
“I have a notion that Robert Waldron knows 
where she is.” Now he said that he had found 
them ! He had been absent a week, and had seen 
Hester ! Carl scarcely knew whether to seize him 
by the throat or cast himself upon his knees beiore 
him, to extort this precious knowledge from him. He 
knew where Hester was, she who as truly belonged 
to him as if he had secured her troth. For did she 
not belong to him ? What right had this rich, 
prosperous man, the favourite of the world and of 
fortune, to come between him and her ? Was not 
every principle of justice and fitness opposed to the 
possibility of his possessing Hester ? Hardly a 
moment had passed since Robert had uttered his 
reluctant tidings, and these thoughts had only 
flashed through Carl’s brain, when he spoke again 
more freely and heartily. 

“ I discovered where they were from a hint 
dropped by Lawson’s mother, who knew nothing 
herself of their place of concealment. They fled to 
her native place, a little town in Burgundy. I went 
there to make sure that my guess was correct, and 
found myself right. Of course they had never 
heard any news from England, and Heaven knows 
how long they might have hidden there, for John 
Morley had no idea but that Rose was dead. He 
denies the crime, and he denies ever striking me ; 
but then why did he escape ? He is not quite sane 
yet. He is unwilling to return to England, though 
Hester suffers from her long trouble. She is home¬ 
sick, you can see it plainly, and she is longing to 
come back.” 

*' 1 must go to them,” interrupted Carl, taking a 
stride towards the door, as if he would set off the 
same instant. 

“ I knew you would,” said Robert, in an accent 
of refief and regret “Yes, go. You will prevail 
with him, and take care of her. But stay; I must 
give you better directions as to how you are to find 
them; and you cannot leave here before the first 
train'jn the morning. What a happy fellow you 
are! 11 

He uttered the last words with a smile sadder 
than many tears are. Carl was arrested and quieted 
by it » 


He descended from the height of, his own un¬ 
expected joy, to enter into the desolation and lone¬ 
liness of Robert Waldron. They talked, together 
until long after the sun had gone down, and then 
parted with a friendship begun between them.which 
would last their life-time. 

CHAPTER THE FORTY-SIXTH. 

TO BURGUNDY. 

With Robert’s very minute directions, and with die 
certainty of finding Hester at the end of his journey, 
Carl felt no sort of hesitation or embarrassment at 
the idea of passing through a country, the language 
of which was altogether unfamiliar to him. 

He knew three or four dead languages, but he 
had no practical knowledge of French, and could 
not comprehend a word addressed to him by any 
of his fellow passengers, or the railway officials; 
but as far as Paris his ignorance did not prove 
inconvenient. 

He crossed the Channel and sped up to Paris, as 
swiftly as steamers and railways could take him ; 
but it appeared the slowest mode of transit it had 
ever been his lot to experience. An interpreter 
accompanied the train, and expedited his passage 
through Paris to the Lyons railway station, from 
which was the line running through Burgundy. 
He knew how long it would be before he could 
reach the small station, which Robert had de¬ 
scribed to him, and where he would find a diligence 
plainly inscribed with the word “ Ecquemonville.” 
He would have nothing to do but seat himself in 
it, put six francs into the hand of the driver, and 
there would be no longer any difficulty to surmount 
in fulfilling his mission. After that, Hester would 
be his interpreter. But if there had been a thou¬ 
sand difficulties, multiplied by a thousand dangers, 
he would have met them all to find her ,at the end 
of them. 

The country through which he was passing re¬ 
ceived but small attention from him, though now 
and then he started, as if roused from a slight 
slumber, to give a brief glance at the long valleys 
and broad table-lands he was traversing. He pro¬ 
mised himself to survey them more carefully on 
his return, when Hester and her father were with 
him. 

One question agitated him very greatly. Was it 
true that John Morley was innocent of any attempt 
to avenge himself either upon Rose or Robert 
Waldron ? So far as his liability to earthly judg¬ 
ment and punishment was concerned, he ran no 
risk of being called upon to expiate his crime. 
Circumstances had singularly favoured the criminal. 
But Carl longed to believe that the hand of Hes¬ 
ter’s father was free from every stain. His mind 
was tossed from one thought to another in a 
tumult of hope and apprehension, until be found 
fhgt the train begap to slacken speed, at the time 
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•when they should be approaching the station where 
he was to alight. 

The train had been shupted into a siding, to wait 
until another, bound for Paris, had started from the 
little station. It was passing them slowly, and his 
glance, now on the alert, fell upon the last com¬ 
partment of a second-class carriage as it glided by. 
There sat—-he could not by any chance be mistaken 
—John Morley, but erect, vigorous, and sun-burnt, 
with an unwonted energy in his face, and beside 
him was Hester, whose full face he could not see 
as it was turned towards her father, but whose 
delicate profile was too familiar to him ever to be 
forgotten. An instant only did thjs vision of her 
last, for the train was getting up its speed, and 
almost as he saw her, she was lost to his sight 
again. 

Carl's first impulse was to thrust himself half out 
of the window, and to shout after the receding 
train ; but he restrained himself, and waited until 
his carriage-door was unlocked. Without doubt 
this was the station which he had looked for ; the 
ticket was taken from him, and he alighted mechani¬ 
cally. 

He stood motionless, gazing down the long straight 
line of railway, narrowing to a vanishing point at a 
great distance off, along which he could yet see the 
film of smoke fading away into the blue air. A 
few other travellers had descended from the train, 
but they did not disperse hastily as in England. 
They lingered instead, staring hard at this hand¬ 
some young foreigner, who stood immovable in an 
attitude of dismay. 

When Carl awoke to his ludicrous position, he 
found himself surrounded by a group of country- 
people, whose eyes and mouths were wide open, 
and seemed little likely to close again. He lifted 
his hat from his beating temples, to let the cool air 
play about them; and the Frenchmen, not to be 
outdone in politeness, removed theirs, standing 
round him bare-headed in the glowing sunshine. 
Carl was half beside himself with disappointment 
and embarrassment 

“ Is there nobody here that can speak English ?” 
he exclaimed pathetically. This was an utterly 
unforeseen crisis, full of difficulty and anxiety; at 
the moment he would have exchanged all his 
scholarly knowledge of dead languages for as good 
an acquaintance with colloquial French. Where 
was the train that had just disappeared bound for P 
Was it going to Paris, or was John Morley carrying 
away Hester to some still more obscure hiding- 
place than Ecquemonville ? This last was possible, 
if he was not quite sane, and was unwilling to 
return to Little Aston. Or perhaps they intended 
to go back to Ecquemonville. The driver of the 
diligence very probably knew that, and where they 
had taken tickets for; but how could he communi¬ 
cate with him? He was too deeply absorbed in 
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these reflection® to care very greatly for the un¬ 
blinking eyelids and unabashed stare of the breath¬ 
less spectators about him, each one of whom 
seemed afraid he should miss some eccentricity of 
the Englishman's behaviour. 

“j How doyedo ?” said a voice at Carl’s side, 
dwelling long upon the first word, and running the 
other three into one. He turned quickly round, and 
saw a bright but sallow face, with black hair drawn 
tight from it, and confined by a pretty little white 
cap. The eyes meeting his were dark, and smiled 
with a somewhat anxious expression, as the speaker 
awaited the effect of her salutation. 

“ Thank Heaven, you can speak English ! ” ex¬ 
claimed Carl fervently, taking the little woman’s 
hand eagerly into his, and looking down upon her 
with a flush of gladness on his embarrassed face. 

“ How doyedo ?” she inquired again with greater 
confidence. 

“ Oh, quite well, thank you ! ” said Carl rapidly. 
“ I want to know where yonder train is going 
to?” 

He pointed down the line, where the last streak 
of smoke was quickly vanishing, and she followed 
the direction of his finger with her bright eyes, but 
there was an expression of uneasiness in them. 

“ I no you comprends no,” she said, shaking her 
head anxiously ; “ how doyedo ?” 

“ I want to know,” persisted Carl, “ if that train 
is going to Paris ?” 

He pronounced the word Paris well enough for 
her to understand it, and she caught at it quickly. 
But he had come direct from there, and could not 
wish to return, she thought. 

He continued pointing down the line, and re¬ 
peating his question, “Is it going to Paris?” 

“No, no,” she answered, shaking her head em¬ 
phatically, and afterwards waving her hand com¬ 
prehensively about the surrounding country, “ noh, 
noh ; pas h. Paris.” 

The audience were enjoying this unintelligible 
interview with great pleasure ; but Carl’s hope had 
perished altogether. Hester was lost to him at the 
very time he had expected to find her. He sighed 
a heavy sigh of vexation and perplexity ; but he 
could not help smiling at the solicitude of the little 
Frenchwoman, who looked into his face with an 
air of disappointment. 

“ How doyedo ? ” she repeated, with a desire to 
afford him a forlorn comfort by her knowledge of 
his language. ■ 

He answered only by another troubled smile, and 
broke through the circle surrounding him. There 
was a time-table near the window of the ticket 
office, and by dint of profound and repeated study 
Carl made sure that there was no train to Paris 
stopping at the little station until the same hour 
the next day. He pointed it out to his new friend, 
and made her understand that he must return to 
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Paris by that train. In the meantime she took him 
into her charge, and conducted him to an hotel, 
where he was entertained with the utmost hospi¬ 
tality and curiosity. But he was too fully occupied 
with anxious thoughts concerning John Morley and 
Hester, to be conscious either of kindness or in¬ 
quisitiveness. His anxiety grew almost intolerable 
before the moment came when he seated himself 
in the train which was to convey him back to 
Paris. 


CHAPTER THE FORTY-SEVENTH. 

AT HOME AGAIN. 

Four days after Robert Waldron returned to Little 
Aston, John Morley and Hester were on their way 
thither. They were going home gladly, yet with 
a solemn gladness, for a dark shadow fell across 
the future. The thought of Rose was upon both 
their hearts. How would they meet her? In what 
relationship could she stand to them in the 
future ? 

Even Hester felt the terrible weight and diffi¬ 
culty of this question. She clung more closely 
to her father in this time of conflict, and scarcely 
gave Carl a thought as they were passing through 
London. He left all the arrangements of their 
journey to her, and she, with the intolerance of 
suspense natural to her years, would not stop for 
rest on the way. 

Both of them shrank from the idea of being re¬ 
cognised at Little Aston station, so they left the train 
about two miles from it, at a village where neither 
of them was known. 

It was a soft, dark, soundless night of autumn, 
with no breeze abroad to rustle the dying leaves. 
The air was heavy and scented, with a languor in 
it which oppressed the spirits, and caused Hester 
to sigh often with a painful and unconquerable 
depression. All the silence and utter stillness, the 
muteness of the quiet hedgerows, where the birds 
uttered no sleepy chirp as they do in spring and 
summer when a footfall disturbs them in their 
nests, the hush of the dark funereal trees which 
made no stir or murmur overhead—all this silence 
seemed ominous. She wanted a little whisper of 
welcome and encouragement If her father had 
been indeed a murderer, skulking under the black 
shadows of the trees for concealment, there could 
not have been a more condemning hush and dumb¬ 
ness of all nature as he passed by. The sky above 
them was shrouded by one unbroken cloud, through 
which neither moon nor star looked down upon 
them. 

For a hundred yards or so a little wayside brook 
gurgled along their path with a pleasant and sooth¬ 
ing babble, but it also soon forsook them, and 
turned aside into the meadows, leaving the road 
more cheerless by its desertion. 

John Morley was silent too; but if she could 


have seen his face she would have been alarmed at 
the strong passions which furrowed it This was 
the walk he had most often taken with Rose, in 
those early days when he was lavishing a wealth of. 
love upon her, and when he believed himself be¬ 
loved again, because her treacherous blue eyes 
had been bent upon him, dewy with a feigned and 
false tenderness. Every step was bringing hitn 
nearer his home, and nearer her presence in his 
house. 

Even now he could have turned and fled again, 
fled back to that pleasant and sunny valley in Bur¬ 
gundy, where no man knew his dishonour. Bat 
Hester was by his side, though he was but half 
conscious of her nearness, and had but a vague 
sense of his complete wretchedness without her. 
It was when they came in sight of the town lamps, 
and their own street lay before them, that he 
arrested his steady step for an instant, and lifting 
her hand reverently to his lips, murmured— 

“ God bless you, my daughter !” 

The chapel stood at their left hand, and Hester 
drew her father into the shadow of its great portico, 
where she had found Rose homeless and friendless. 
They stood behind the pillars, hand pressed in 
hand, pausing for a little while before making the 
last stage of their journey. Opposite to them, in 
the garret where Lawson and his mother lived, 
there twinkled the faint glimmer of a candle in the 
uncurtained window, which was too high to be 
overlooked. 

“ Father,” whispered Hester, pressing his hand 
more warmly, “ let me go and get Lawson’s key, 
and then we can enter our home without going in 
at the house door. You can turn into your own 
room, while I see where she is. It is late, and she 
may be already asleep ; or she may be gone back 
to the old nursery. You need not see her to-night. 
Take some rest first, and you will feel better.” 

John Morley answered only by releasing her 
hand, and she left him in the chapel portico. Very 
quickly but softly she mounted the familiar stair¬ 
case, and pushed open the door of the garret. 
Lawson was alone, leaning back in a large old 
chair, and looking very ill and worn. His dark 
eyes burned under his grey eyebrows, and his 
hollow cheeks were of an ashy paleness ; his hair 
was greyer and his eyes redder and more sunken 
than when she had seen him last. She had ad¬ 
vanced half-way across the room before he perceived 
her entrance. 

“ Miss Hester! ” he cried in a tone of terror. 

“ Yes, it is Hester, dear old Lawson," she said; 
“ Hester come back, and her father. He is wait¬ 
ing outside for me. I am come here for your key, 
so that we may get in home without letting any¬ 
body know.” 

“She is there,” he answered in a hoarse and 
hollow voice. 
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** We know it,” said Hester; “ I think I know 
all about it, Lawson. There is nobody in the 
world who knows it all as I do. You used to love 
me very dearly, and my mother too. But, oh 1 how 
could you be so cruel, so wicked? See what 
sorrow it brought upon me! I' think I should 
almost have died of home-sickness, if we had not 
known soon that we could come home safely.” 

She uttered her reproaches in a tender yet pene¬ 
trating tone ; and Lawson laid his palsied head 
upon the table before him, groaning bitterly. He 
made no attempt to answer her; but when he 
lifted his face for an instant to look at her, she was 
shocked at its expression of suffering and despair. 

“ Are you ill, dear old Lawson ?” she asked, 

“ I have my medicine here,” he answered, tapping 
a small box which lay close to his hand. 

“ I cannot stay now,” she said, “ my father is 
waiting for me. I see the key is hanging up in 
its old place. Good-bye, Lawson. Come down 
and see me alone in the morning—alone, you 
know.” 

She lingered for a minute to see if he would look 
up, or speak to her once more, but he did not; and 
she hurried away and out in the street again to her 
father. 

They walked down the quiet street side by side, 
and in silence, for their hearts were too full for 
speech now. Their tread was hushed and mea¬ 
sured, as though they formed part of a funeral 
procession. On either hand the tall houses were 
dark and full of gloomy shadows, which moved 
fitfully as they moved in the flickering light of the 
few and feeble lamps. The strip of sky overhead 
was breaking into a multitude of small clouds, and 
the moon, which was on the wane, looked down 
with a pale and hurried gleam through the rifts, 
before the clouds closed speedily again over its 
mournful face. Their steps, slow before, slackened 
as they drew nearer to their old home, and ceased 
altogether as they stood opposite to it. looking up 
at its dark gables traced against the obscure sky. 
Of ail who had ever gazed at the decayed and 
dingy dwelling, none had ever looked with such 
eyes as theirs. 

A shiver passed through them both, as if some 
deadly miasma had breathed upon them from 
the deserted and dishonoured house. Yet it was 
their home, the only home th'>t Hester had ever 
known ; the home to which John Morley had 
brought her mother, and that second wife of his 
who had disgraced it by her sin. They stood 
opposite to it, two dark shadows in the gloom, 
scarcely daring to venture across the narrow street 
and invade the solemn solitude, if solitude indeed 
were there, of the empty house. 

“ Come,” said Hester at last, grasping her father’s 
hand again, and leading him like a child across the 
street. 


The door by which Lawson entered his work¬ 
room was soon gained by an outer staircase, like 
that leading to the nursery, and it brought them on 
to the second floor of the building. Hester un¬ 
locked it and threw it open, a damp, cold, earthy 
air greeting them. The darkness was unbroken 
blackness within ; but there was no danger that 
they should stumble upon the floor their feet had 
trodden so often. Yet John Morley stood within 
the closed door, rooted and immovable, while 
Hester found Lawson’s match-box and kindled a 
light. She came back to him, and looked into his 
face. It had quite lost its new-born air of resolve 
and strength ; and he stood with his head drooping 
once more, and his shoulders bowed, an old and 
decrepit man. She put both her arms fondly about 
his neck, and forced him to look at her. 

“Have we done wrong in returning here ?” she 
asked ; “ do you feel sorry we came back ? ” 

“No, no,” he answered ; “we have done well. 
It is but a passing paroxysm, a dread which is 
almost over. In a minute or two I shall be myself 
again. I will go to my own room, Hester.” 

He put his arm through hers and leaned heavily 
upon it as she Jed him across the empty work¬ 
rooms. They found the door into the house un¬ 
fastened, though a bolt was upon it which liad 
never been there in their time. It opened at one 
end of the long dark passage which ran in a 
straight line through the middle of the house. At 
the other end was the door of Rose’s drawing-room, 
standing wide open, and sending a broad, bright 
stream of light into the darkness. Almost involun¬ 
tarily Hester extinguished her candle, and drew 
her fatlicr’s arm more closely through her own, 
thinking to gain his room unseen. But John 
Morley did not stir, and she could catch, in the 
glimmer which reached them, the glare of his eyes 
staring steadily into the lighted room. There was 
the sound of a footfall passing to and fro on the 
carpeted floor, but no one came into sight; and 
after a minute or two John Morley whispered into 
Ins daughter's ear. 

“I must see her,” he said; “let us go forward 
softly. Eve n if she discovers me here, I must see 
her this night.” 

With stealthy footsteps, as if they had no right 
to be in their own home, they crept along the 
passage until they could command the view of half 
the room within. It was many years since Hester 
had looked into it, and she had grown from Child¬ 
hood to womanhood since; but to her eye there 
was little changed. Yet at one corner stood a 
small bed—she recollected it as her own—but it was 
not occupied. 

The child who had been sleeping in it was now 
being carried to and fro about the room, in the arms 
of her father, Robert Waldron. 

BSD OS CHAPTER *THB SORTY-SICVENTH. 
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MEN WHO FACE DEATH. 

THE WAR CORRESPONDENT.—II. 

IN TWO PARTS.—PART THE SECOND. 

S I felt that I was being watched, mean to blow the candle out for a few minutes, so 
I gave no signs of objecting as to allow the men outside to believe that I was 
to the wine, but filled the quietly getting into bed. I took up one of my pistols, 
tumbler with water, and looked at it, took aim at the door, and pressed 
from time to time took the the trigger to raise the hammer a little, for it was a 

double-action weapon. To my surprise the trigger, 
instead of yielding to my finger, remained stiff and 
immovable. I pressed a little stronger, to make 
sure that it was not fancy, but it was fixed. “ To 
think of its getting out of order at this moment of 
all others !” I said to myself, a shiver of alarm 
running through me as I examined it. Something 
was evidently the matter. 

At last, scrutinising it very closely by the 
candle, almost a cry broke from me as I saw that 
a piece of iron of .some sort had been jammed in 
behind the trigger. I caught up the other pistol— 
my worst fears were realised. It also had been 
reply. I went up-stairs, unlocked the door, and j disabled. I sat half stunned by the shock. I was 
found that it would not lock on the inside. With j looking Death very nearly in the face now, and the 
a great exertion of my strength I lifted a heavy | prospect did what it never had done before, or 
chest, carried it quietly across the room, and set it j since—brought out a cold perspiration, 
down noiselessly against the door. Then 1 sat ! It was a minute or two before I could realise the 

down to think. It was evident to me that these J position. I understood it at last. The landlord 

scoundrels of mule-drivers were some of the scum j had another key to my room, and while I was 
of one of the large towns, and that now, as they ] waiting for supper he had entered the room and 
were deserting with the animals and goods under | disabled my pistols. I was indeed a rat caught 
their charge, they would not hesitate to add to their j in a trap, and a rat almost without teeth. I was 
offences by the trifling crime of murdering an j inyself again now, and could think calmly on my 
Englishman, about whom no inquiries were likely chances. They were very small. I had a capital 

to be made ; and it was also evident that in the j knife with a good-sized spring blade, which 1 used 

landlord of this lively little inn they had a kindred to cut my bicad with. That was something any- 
spirit. Confident in my revolvers, and having good how. But more than this I relied on the butt-end 
reason to believe that there were only six of them, of one of my heavy pistols. I am a powerful man, 
1 felt excited rather than alarmed ; however I dc- and relied much on a good swinging blow, whereas 
termined at once to escape from the window if with knives they would be my-equals. However I 
possible. I thought it probable that I was watched, resolved to keep the open knife in my left hand, to 
and therefore opened the window carelessly and use when they closed. My plan of campaign was 
put out my arm, as though to feel if the light mist now determined upon. I would wait quietly until I 
which had begun to fall as I returned from stabling heard them at my door. No doubt four of them 
my horse was still coming down. would be there. Directly I heard them I would 

My attitude was careless, but as my face was in jump from the window, which was about ten feet 
shadow 1 was able to use my eyes, and saw two from the ground. “I ought,” I argued with myself, 
figures standing on the opposite §ide of the road. to be able to knock those two fellows down there 
With an exclamation of disgust at the rain, I closed and be off into the fields, before the men at my door 
the window again. I had little doubt before ; I had can understand what is up and be down to the 
none *now. I went to my holsters, took out my assistance of those outside.” The prospects were 
pistols, and uttered a mental thanksgiving that I not so bad after all. My spirits rose, and I looked 
had them with me. My plan was simple: I had round the room to see if there were anything about 
nothing to do but to sit down, keep awake, and that might make a better weapon than my re¬ 
wait to be attacked. I had little fear of going to volver, which, although a formidable striking 
sleep, therefore I drew a chair against the bed so weapon, was yet very short, a serious disadvantage 
that I could sit up and at the same time rest, put the in a fight with men armed with knives. I could 
candle and my pistols on a table beside me, put see nothing, but my eyes fell on a door which I had 
another chair for my feet, aid sat down, I did not tried and found locked when I first entered the 
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As I finished my supper 
. *<x xxvll l and rose from the table, 
the landlord, who had re- 
mained in the room, said in 
a tone which was meant to 
be pleasant, but in which I detected anger and dis¬ 
appointment, “The signor docs not like the wine?” 
“ Upon the contrary,” I said, “the wine is excellent. 
Wine however does not agree with me ; it turns 
acid, and the doctor forbids it. Oh dear,” I 
yawned, as I lit my candle, “ how tired 1 am, to be 
sure ! Good night.” A surly good night was the 
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room. It was apparently only a closet, but it was 
just possible that it might lead into some other 
room, from which I could make my escape by the 
window. So 1 at once set to work with my knife, and 
soon bad the satisfaction of feeling the lock shoot 
back with a click. 1 clubbed my pistol before I 
opened the door, as for anything I could tell some 
of my foes might be upon the other side; and with 
a sudden spring backwards, so as to place myself 
in a position of defence, 1 threw back the door. 

For the second time that night a cry rose to my 
lips. Before me was a closet, and in it, standing 
stiff and upright, was the dead body of a young 
Garibaldian officer. The shock tried my nerves 
more than the rush of the assassins would have done, 
and for a minute or two 1 stood horror-struck. 
Then I shook off the feeling of awe, and examined 
my predecessor in this murder-room. He had been 
stabbed in the back, and the placidity of his face 
told of an instantaneous death. In the corner of 
the closet behind him was something that made my 
heart give a throb of delight. It was his sword, 
which had, as useless to the murderers, been thrown 
in there to be buried with the body. The murder 
could only have taken place the night before, for it 
was only then that the Garibaldians had marched 
out to Bagadino. It was probable that he had 
gone on from his regiment either to try and forage 
up some provision, or to make inquiries whether 
the Austrians had been heard of in that direction, 
and had allowed himself to be seduced by the 
temptation of the unwonted luxury of a bed. 

As I looked at him a fresh idea occurred to me, 
one by which it was quite possible I might avoid 
fighting altogether. I did not hesitate a moment 
as to carrying it into action. 1 unbuttoned his 
tunic and pulled it off; took off my own coat and 
put it on him ; lifted the body and laid it on the 
bed, partly turned over on to the face, and with 
the coverlid thrown carelessly over the legs. The 
deception would not have stood an instant’s ex¬ 
amination by daylight, but I trusted to a dim light 
and thp haste of the murderers. 1 put on his tunic 
and cap, and took out my watch and laid it with 
all my loose silver, and a few gold coins, on the 
table, and put my pocket-book beside them, having 
first taken out all the notes and valuable papers. 
Then I took away the chest from the door and put 
it back into its place as quietly as before, and with 
a final look round to sec that all was natural, I blew 
out the candle and stepped into the cupboard. 

It seemed an age before I heard a creaking on 
the stairs—I believe that it v«as about an hour and 
a half. I was more fidgety and nervous for the 
crisis than actually afraid of it; for even if the 
worst came to the worst, and the trick was dis¬ 
covered, I felt that the chances were now all in my 
favour. 1 was certain that if I were to sally suddenly 
out when an exclamation told that they perceived 


something unusual in their victim, or when they 
attempted to move the body, their surprise and 
horror at the appearance of what they would take 
for the spectre of their victim of the previous night 
would so paralyse them, that I should be able to 
dispose of a couple of them at least before they 
could recover from their first fright, and that the 
others would probably make a headlong bolt down 
the stairs. Indeed, I almost questioned whether 
in any case this would not be the best course to 
adopt, and was only deterred from it by the idea 
that there might be more of the ruffians down-stairs. 

Presently I heard a slight noise without, and 
then a little creak of the door ; and from a crack 
in the woodwork of the door of the closet I could see 
a faint light. There was a pause, then a hurried 
rush, and the sound of two heavy blows as the 
ruffians struck their knives into the figure on the bed. 

I held my breath and grasped my sword firmly. 

“ Cospetta,” one of them said, “ he slept soundly. I 
half thought he suspected us, and he was big enough 
to have given us trouble.” “ Here is his watch, 
and money, and purse," another voice said, “ and 
here are his pistols by his bedside ; the fool never 
thought of seeing if they were all right Come 
along, let’s see what is in his purse; we can stow 
that lumber away presently with the other one. 
Bring that bag down, there may be something in 
it.” There was a trampling of feet, and then the 
door closed, and the room was in darkness again. 

I waited a moment till I heard a low call outside, 
and a moment afterwards the closing of the street- 
door. There was no occasion for further delay. I 
hurried out of my closet, opened the window 
nimbly, and leapt out as quickly as I could. In two 
minutes 1 was at the stable, and in as much more 
was galloping at full speed towards Bagadino. I 
had some little trouble with the sentries, but soon 
was passed on to an officer. Then my story was 
briefly told, and the uniform coat with the deep 
patch of blood in the back vouched for its truth¬ 
fulness. I was taken at once to the colonel in 
command, knd in ten minutes was riding back 
again with two mounted officers, by the side of a 
party of twenty of the Garibaldian Bersaglieri. 

We had not gone more than a mile along the 
road, when a glare suddenly illuminated the dark¬ 
ness in front of us. “ I fear we are too late," I said; 
“ that light is just in the direction of the house.” 
“ Let us ride on," one of the officers said, “ we may 
catch some of the villains.” Ten minutes’ gallop 
brought us up to the inn. It was already a sheet 
of flame. A few peasants from the village beyond 
stood gazing stupidly at the sight; but of the 
original inmates of the house, and mules with them, 
there was no sign. They must have gone up again 
to search the body for more money very soon after 
I had made my escape, and knowing what would 
happen, lost no time in decamping. 
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— f ID halls where mirrored splendours glance 
She moves with queenly grace: 

Well doth the silken robp enhance 
* The beauty ef her face. 
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And underneath the bodice, bright 
With many a jewel rare, 

Her heart throbs with a full delight, 
As a lark in summer air. 
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And hot tears down her thin checks pour, 
Sweat of the heart’s keen pain— . 
Pardon, my lady—see, 'tis o’er— 

She plies her work again. ’ J. W. T. 


: THE . INCOME-TAX AND SMALL INCOMES. 

jsA i by Hstwr fawcett, u.T. 

JffziSl F all the .varied of It has sometimes been attempted to Remedy the 

v taxation which 'men'y (inequality just referred to, by charging a higher 

j ‘ beep , advocated by duty on articles of a superior quality—making the 

pdliticianji and econo™ tax, for Instance, imposed on wine and tobacco 
[ '->r mists, there is! .;Sfot ;vary in proportion to the value of the various 

/"dlBrKviperh^ns- oneT.to. which qualities of these commodities. But these ad 
^■ r\V W * theoretical 4304; practical valorem duties are attended with insuperable com- 
objedlfeis cannot be made, mercial objections; they are very vexatious to 
Indirect taxes ,on commo- merchants; they lead to a great deal of fraud, and 
ifT dities, for Jpstance } often impede tile circulation and exchange of com* 

Jr interfere with the natural development modifies. 

- of trade; they also fall with much , Perhaps it will be said, if such great inequality 

greater severity on the; poor than on the' richi attends the collection of the tea duty,' the sooner 
Take for example! the duty; of sixpence' a pound ft is got rid of the better. And in truth there is a 
on tea. The agricultural labourer with twelve great deal to be said for getting rid of it, although 


shillings a week to spend for the entire support the inequality between the labourer and the squire 
of a, family of eight persons, who is compelled is not so great as it seems when considering the 
to make tea a principal article of diet, has to tea duty, alone. For instance, the squire pays an 
pay rixpenrie to the State for every pound he con- income-tax of perhaps fourpence in the pound, 


sumes, while no more than sixpence per pound is 
paid! by the, squire with an income of ;£ 10,000 a 
year! ' 


from which the labourer is exempt; a large sum on 
account of local taxation, either directly or in¬ 
directly; comes out of his pcx&et; he also con- 


■In tea duty alone, the agricultural labourer will ^tributes to the State in proportion to the luxuries 
have to spend a siun that amounts to an income* he consumes; wine, spirits, tobacco, horses, car- 
tax pf ftvepence in the pound, reckoning'that be riages, men-servants—alj indicate items of his e\- 
getsVtwelve shillings a week, and that he uses a penditure in proportion to which he is charged 


pound of tea in a fortnight. If the squire’s family 
with jpq,ooo a year usds four pounds of tea in a 
week, a consumption right times greater .than the 
labourers, the sum paid as tea, duty only amounts 
to jin income-tax of just one-eighth of a penny 
in the gtound. ■. 1 

In ,th$ article of tea,4l«irefore, this labourer, con- 


with a contribution to the national purse. It is not 
therefore sufficient, to condemn a tax, to show that 
it falls with peculiar severity on a,particular class. 
The inequalities in the incidence of any one item 
of taxation indy be, and often are* compensated for 
by inequalities in an opposite direction, in other 
items of taxation. Thus, of it can be shown that 


suming only one-eig^a£ jbe quantity, is taxed.in the working classes contribute, to indirect taxation 
proportion to his incjQBae'forty times more than the fir more in proportion to their income than the 
squire. I'bere.is another kind of inequality between middle and upper classes^ it should at the same 
rich and poor in audit taxes as the tea duty. The time be remembered that the whole weight of 
higher qualities of tea pay no more than the lower.; direct taxation fa|supoo the tW lifter, 
so whijetea at two shillings a pound is increased Itpught,hdwever,to befbi^idered whether there 
in prke ia consequence of the 4u|y33i| section of the ciitamuhity not exempted 

tea at., four shillings and * s horn direct taxation, on which the burden of in¬ 
creased in price only 12 J per cent. direct taxation falls wkh peculiar severity. If there 

These inequalities in the incidence of such a tax be such a class, they can with justice urge that 


as the tea duty are essential; they cannot; be 
removed as long as the tax is maintained. When 
duly is paid, it is impossible to say whether the 
tea will he used by the rich or the poor. It would 


be such a class, they can with justice urge that 
they ought to be relieved from some.of the taxation 
at present imposed upon them. If there are any 
payers of income-tax with incomes little exceeding 
the earnings of a skilled mechanic, they are the 

t 1 1 t . . _ 


be impossible to charge one duty to one man, and people who have most cause to complain of the 
another to another, for the same article, burden of taxation. Living on the border-land, in 
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point of mean 6 , between^he working class ancUhe 
merchant class, they incur, So far as taxation is 
concerned, the' penalties belonging to both. They 
are almost as poor as the working class; there¬ 
fore a large proportion of their means is taken 
in the shape of taxes .on the necessaries of life, 
and they are also compelled to contribute 40. the 
income-tax. 

It is hardly necessary to say that there- i& * 
class of persons who occupy this undesirable 
position—vi'?* the possessors of small incomes of 
from ^150 to ^300 a year. At the present time 
there sterns to be a conjunction of circumstances 
to render the lot of these persons One of special 
hardship. The general rise in prices vd>ich has 
lately taken place is - so marked; as to attract 
universal notice.. The rise has been general, but, 
it has been most excessive in, those articles which 
constitute, the necessaries of life. Coal, butchers’ 
meat, bacon, all dairy produce, and' vegetables 
have increased in price within the last ten years 
from 20 to 100 per cent. The working class com¬ 
pensate themselves for the increased cost of living 
by obtaining higher wages ; but this resort is not 
accessible to the struggling widows, the half-pay 
officers, and the City clerks, whose incomes are 
either absolutely fixed, or so much regulated by 
custom that it takes many years of high prices to 
produce any increase in them. That these persons, 
having incomes-from ^150 to ^300 a year, should 
be compelled to contribute to, the income-tax, is 
undeniably a hardship. 

The question now arises, ought they to be re¬ 
lieved from this taxation? I have no sympathy 
with the outcry, now so popular, against the in¬ 
come-tax in itself. ,On the contrary, I think that 
in many important particulars it fulfils the qualities 
essential in a good tax. No one can say that in 
this country it unduly reduces the national capital, 
or retards the production of wealth. It interferes 
with the production and distribution of commodities 
far less than the excise and import duties, or than 
any tax yielding a similar amount; its cost of col¬ 
lection is small compared with the sum it brings 
in to the Exchequer, and it, generally speaking, 
varies with the ability to pay of those who are 
subject to it 5 when they* have more income they 
have to pay a larger sum, as income-tax. 

The common objection, that tfte tax is “ un- 
English ” and “ unconstitutional ” only shows hdw 
diffy;ult it is for the opponents of the tax" to find 
any substantial argument against it The tax¬ 
payer is called upon to make a return of his income 
for the purpose of taxation; the return is regarded 
by the Income-tax Commissioners :as strictly 
confidential. The process is rather like sending 
an urdhia out into a garden tp gather the. stick 
with which he is to be flogged i but so fa t from 
the tax being un-English, England is -one of the 


few countries ini the world m which it has been 
found possible to maintain an income-tax. - • 

The agitation against the Incwne***- .proceeds, 
it appears, not freon die class: wh^ staBy have a 
claim to he exempted firdra it, bat fiom.wealthy 
merchants and shopkeepers) who cettaiidyicttasot 
pe regarded as deserving objects of futfiepal 
charity. If the income-tax were remitted; Wther 
taxation would have tp be imposed, and the 
mercial dfws, which is now pretesting against,rij* 
tax, would simply be obliged to pay away .with htye 
hand what it received with the other. , . 

As a banker’s clerk asks the drawer of a ehpqjpe, 
‘'How will you take it?” the State says to the 
wealthy taxpayers, “ How shall we take it?” Hard 
cash must he taken inane way or another j apd it 
is deairabte^.from a Rational point of view, to take 
it in such a manner that the burden of paying it 
cannot be shifted off the shoulders of the rich to 
those of the poor. , 

Having now endeavoured to make it quite clear 
that 1 have no predilection against the income-tax 
as such, 1 will proceed to consider the desirability 
of remitting or reducing, it in the case of persons 
possessing small incomes. , ,, •- 

In the first place, attention should be drawn to 
the exemptions already existing, and the grounds 
on which these exemptions are made; and it 
should then be considered how far the grounds on 
which the exemptions were originally based have 
been modified by the changed circumstances of the- 
present day. 

When the income-tax was imposed, in*. 1843, by 
Sir Robert Peel’s Government, incomes under £ too 
a year were altogether exempted from the operation 
of the tax, and a lower percentage was levied on 
incomes between £100 and £i$o. Since that time 
the exemptions have beien slightly extended, until 
the present rule is that incomes not peaching £160 
are not taxed at all, and that a reduction of £So 
is made in assessing income-tax on all incomes 
between j£iooand £300. 

Now the principle on which these exemptions 
were based seems to be, first, that it is undesirable 
to tax incomes of so small an. amount that they are 
no more than sufficient to provide necessaries for 
the families dependent on them; and, secondly, 
that incomes only slightly above this amount should 
be t a xed at a lower rate, because their possessors 
are compelled to contribute so large a -proportion 
of their mean's to indirect taxation. > If these con¬ 
siderations still hold good, the case for a further 
exemption is fully made out. * For if in 184* an 
income of.^roo was regarded as only sufficient-to 
obtain necessaries for the. average number of 
persons depending on a single income, it, cannot 
be doubted, taking info consideration the large 
rise in house-rent and the increased price of meat, 
dairy produce, vegetables, coals, and many articles 
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q£ clothing, that an income of £150 is now no more 
tiim sufficient for the maintenance of a family of 
«a average number. 

It is no doubt true that indirect taxation has 
been greatly reduced during the last thirty years. 
The increased prosperity pi 1 the: country has made 
all taxes more productive, and -under .the wise 
financial legislation inaugurated bythe late Sir 
Rofiert Feel, and further developed by Mr, Glad¬ 
stone, large reductions have been made, principally 
, in the direction of a repeal of indirect taxes, oh 
necessaries. 

In 11142 the aggregate sum raised by taxes on 
necessaries was £19,200,000 jj m 1872 this amount 
was reduced to £7,900,000. Still the'amount con¬ 
tributed by persons with incomes, of, for instance, 
£200 to indirect taxation is veigr large in proportion 
to their means. That this is the case is self- 
evident tp any one who will consider What the 
expenditure of these persons must be in taxed 
necessaries, such as tea, sugar, and coffee. I am 
therefore of opinion that the spne considerations 
which, in 1842, led to the exemption from the in¬ 
come-tax of all incomes of less than £100 a year, 
would now justify the exemption of incomes of less 
than £150, and I shall presently endeavour to 
show that there are other considerations which 
lead to the conclusion that the limit of tbe exemp¬ 
tions should be sjill further raised. 

, There is a good deal of misconception prevalent 
on the subject pf thepartial exemption from income- 
tax of incomes exceeding the limit at which the 
income-tax ceases to be levied. If this limit were 
fixed by law at £200, it would be ipanifestly ridicu¬ 
lous to tax on its whole amount an income of £205. 
This incongruity has been recognised by the law, 
and, as I have already «tated, a reduction of £80 
is made in reckoning, the income-tax on all incomes 
between £100 and £300. But this plan leaves 
much to be desired. If an income of £160 is 
altogether exempt because it is no more than 
enough to proride for a family the necessaries of 
life, why is £25 out of an income of £ 105 liable to 
income-tax ? and, on the other hand, if an income 
of £300 is to be taxed only on £220, why should 
an income of £30$ be taxed an the whole of its 
amount ? ' 

Obviously the only scheme of exemptions not 
incurring those objections is that put forward by 
Mr. Bentbam, and afterwards by 'Mr. J. S; Mill. 
This plan is to define the amount up to which 
the income-tax should be remitted altogether. An 
income not exceeding this sum ought to be entirely 
exempt foam the income-tax, and all other incomes 
ought to be taxed only on the amount by which 
they exceed that sum. Thus, for instance,'it may 
be reckoned that £300 a year is*not more than 
sufficient to provide a middle-class family of 
average slut vrith the necessaries of life, If tins 



aura were recognised as the' limit of exemption *« 
income of £300 would not be taxed at Xlb.an in¬ 
come of £320 would be, taxed only , on £20, and 
one of £1,000 would only be taxed on, £700. 
That is to say, the, taxable amount-of every income 
would be £300 less than its actual amount. , 

It .i« difficult to discover any theoretical or 
practical .objection to the adoption of this .method 
of levying the income-tax; It is free froth all tbe 
anomalies) .and inequalities of the present .exemp¬ 
tions ; it is extremely simple, and would be capable 
of universal application. It is remarkable that 
statesmen -have not long since adopted it, instead 
of preferring the much more complicated and im-' 
perfect system now in vogue. 

In the foregoing remarks I have made use of the 
expression “ the sum necessary to provide a middle- 
class family of average size with the necessaries 
of life.*' Why, ft may be asked, is the word 
“ middle-class ” employed ? Are not the necessaries 
of life the same in every class? If a labourer’s 
family can exist on. two shillings a week per head, 
why cannot any other family do the same? It is 
no doubt true that what will keep one man from 
starvation, will probably do the same for another 
man. But in speaking of the necessaries of life, no 
one means simply the minimum of oatcake and 
potatoes that would serve to keep body and soul 
together, but the minimum of food and other 
comforts and conveniences rendered essential to a 
family from, habit, and to forego which would cause 
a loss of self-respect. In a labourer’s family the 
standard of comfort is not so high as in the middle 
classes ; but even in a labourer’s family the things 
we are accustomed to call necessaries would, at an 
earlier period of our history, have been looked upon 
as luxurious superfluities. The conversion ^ of 
luxuries into necessaries is constantly taking pface 
in every class; it is one of the marks of the pro¬ 
gress of society. In the middle class it is of course 
more frequent than in the working class. To a 
shopkeeper, for instance, it is a necessary of life 
to have bqots and shoes and substantial clothing, 
provided it his own expense for himself and his 
family ; he has also long recognised education as 
a necessity. If he could not pay for good food, 
clothing, and education for his family, he would 
regard himself as disgraced, and as little better 
than a pauper. 

In estimating, therefore, the cost of living, for the 
purpose of deducting an equivalent sum fron\~all 
incomes before subjecting them to an income-tax, 
we ought to consider, not what is the lowest cost 
at which a family amid be kept from starvation, 
but the cost of maintaining the average standard of 
comfort already reached by the lower middle class. 
I believe the exemption would not be too high if 
.this sum were estimated at £300 per annum, aud 
if accordingly no income of less than £300 were 
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sut^ectto the income-tax at all, and ,£300 west 
deducted ' from all other incomes before levy¬ 
ing income-tax upon them. It may appear that 
these exemptions are very high* 1 urge their de¬ 
sirability, however, on account of the importance 
from a national point of view of the maintenance 
of a somewhat high standard of comfort in the 
lower middle class. The line of separation between 
this class and the wage-receiving class is' hot' Very 
strdngly marked, and the former will influence the 
latter by precept and example. If the mat 'Of the 
lower middle class defer marriage until they are 
able to provide good food,'clothing, and' education 
for a family, a similar spirit will spread among the 
upper part of the working class. The be^t security 
against a superabundant population is the preva¬ 
lence of a high standard of comfbrt among all 
classes of the community. 

If £300 were deducted fromthe taxable amount of 
all incomes, the possessors of incomes of less than 
£300 would still have to part with a considerable 
portion of their means through‘indirect taxes on 
commodities, and they would also have to con¬ 
tribute to local taxation. They Would not, there¬ 
fore, be placed in a peculiarly favourable position 
with regard to taxation. I was lately assured by a 
gentleman at the head of a large manufactory in 
Yorkshire, that many families employed in his 
works were earning in wages as much as £10 a 
week. The case of colliers and others earning £6 
a week is still more frequent These well-to-do 
operative families in the receipt of ^500 or ^300 
a year are exempted from income-tax; why should 
not a similar favour be shown to the professional 
man or the shopkeeper, whose income is frequently 
much smaller ? 

It is sometimes assumed that the struggle of a 
middle-class family “ to keep up appearances ” is 
simply a fonn of snobbishness, an attempt to ape 
the customs of a wealthier class. It cannot be 
denied that this is frequently the case with those 


whose Jhacbmes considerably stapes* what is suffi¬ 
cient to provide even for a liberal interpretation 
of the term * necessaries of life*' The attempt to 
makb £ipoo a year look tike ,£1,500 is generally 
pure snobbishness, and it would be weft" at dace 
to recognise its futility; but this “keeping tip 
of appearances” is a very different thing to foe 
domestic economy practised by families with from 
£200 to £yoo a year. With these every deduction 
from income means some real privation, some'', tints 
of food, clothing, education, or the recreation , he-' 
qpssary to health of mind and body. V . .. 

Reference has already been made to the com¬ 
paratively large sum contributed by the 'poorer 
section of the middle class to local taxation. 
Clerics, professional men, and shopkeepers are 
compelled, in consequence of the nature of their 
avocations, to live in.houses of a much higher 
rental” than those usually occupied by the working 
class. It is not an extravagant estimate to assume 
that in London a family with £3^0 a. year will be 
compelled to spend a sixth of their income^ of £ 50 
a year, in house-rent; whereas an artisan’s rent 
docs not usually amount to more than an eighth 
or ninth of his income. Alt local taxation i$ based 
! on rental, and consequently the poor-rate, the 
; general improvement rate, and the numerous other- 
local burdens which almost daily spring, into ex¬ 
istence, fall with much more severity on the lower 
middle class than on the working class/ This, 
fact furnishes an additional argument for exempt¬ 
ing incomes of less than £300 from income-tax. 

Now that Mr. Gladstone has resumed the duties 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer, the {riffaJic may 
look forward with confidence' to die achievement 
of some much-needed financial reforms. The budget 
of 1874 will doubtless exhibit signs of the master’s, 
hand. The jpresent time is, therefore, not inappro-- 
priate for the discussion of what I have endea-- 
vbured to show is a real grievance, patiently 
endured by a most usefbl and laborious class. 




A PEEP AT THE HIGHLANDS. 

IN TWO PARTS—PART THE FIRST. 



HE heat was fearful. What the ther¬ 
mometer may register in the Central 
Sahara, 1 know not; but in Blade- 
stone Buildings, Chancery Court, 
" Shamchester, it was something fabu¬ 
lous. The streets steamed , as it wqgfc with beat 
The air—air 1 —became anaggregate of fiery com¬ 
bustible atoms apparently; but' in my /'cabin’d, 
tribbSd, confin’d” office hi Chancery Court it was, 1 
repeat, something fabulous. Not therefore without 
pleasure Was it that, one rooming towaids the dose 


of July, I found on my desk in the aforesaid den, 
perspiring in its own ill-smelling oleaginous post¬ 
marks, a brief epistle from my old friend Jade ——, 
in his usual laconic style. 

" Ravenswood, Ajgyleshiie, 

- ■ - 

*Dttt Dick,— Leave thy Sternal Office, and-oeraeop at once for , 
a month, or I wiil'nevor aec (hoc mere. .Time,. 

“Jack —r 

Now Jack, as X knew, had rented this place for 
a few years for foe shooting and fishing thereon. 
Moreover, he was a bachelor, and about my own 
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age; (Alas! my toa-faikafive hair-dressfer fre- 
tmentiy-waxes eloquent now-a-dayS on the remedial 
properties of his -washes, as Ire manipulates the 
centre of my pate!) ' So a few dayafound me 
whirling northwards from this seething city of Mham- 
cbesfar, lying, asBaifeysays, “like* monster in its 
•own'thickbreath/*. ‘V 

Through Tresttib, Lahc&ster, Feuririj, Carlisle. 
Here let me breathe. Shall I ever forget that 
day? It was registered, 1 believe, as the hottest 
day known in England for very many years The 
glass^roofed station at Carlisle was simply an oven, 
filled with a thimtiteaddened, perspiring crowd, 
with dogs, guns, etc .,'ett route for the moors. Why 
linger over the bottle of soda-water procured here 
at imminent risk of being left behind; and the 
horror of discovering that lie cofk could not be 
extracted ? On—on 1 


" The day increased from heat to heat, 

' On atony drought and steaming salt,” 


As ws crossed the border, the grass by the rail¬ 
way-side, brown and dry, was burning for miles, 
or had been previously burnt, and presented in the 
growing diisk a black and dismal appearance. 

At length, about 10.30 p.ra., our huge engine, 
which in the waning light looked the essence of 
incandescence, with the usual groaning and hissing 
of break and steam, and clanging of iron (accom¬ 
paniments which always seem to me to intensify 
the heat), drew ns into the station at Glasgow. 1 

Glasgow Is a fihe city, and a large; but have 
the inhabitants agreed to bum all their water, and 
fry uphfew million rotteneggsor so, this evening? 
Pah 1 Dear cabby, to the f ‘ ‘Rainbow.” 

Letmz draw a veil over that terrible night. I 
will ovty say ibis':, 1 slept on what was, I believe, a 
spring mattress- 4 slept! In the fearful heat 1 
tossed and turned, cork-like, as on a sliding billow 
that yet clung to me with awesome tenacity. All 
night, immediately under my window, a cabman, a 
loud-voiced woman, and another, carried on an 
apparently interminable quarrel in broad husky 
Scotch. 

Well, at last the night came to an end, and early 
in,what might have been the “dewy morn,” had 
there been any dew (save that, of, Glenlivat),. I 
hastened on board the steamer Iona, advertised to 
sail daily ttf Ardrishaig, and then Iyin& in the river 
near Buchanan Bridge. A ' fine steamer ; rather 
too narrow perhapsr for he? great length, with wen- 
furnished, comfortable saloon, over which was a 
hurricane^deck. 


About 7 a;m., | think, we started, and as'“she 
slowly screwed her Way through the thick pea- 
soupy Clyde, I socrn discovered the secret of what 
had Appeared to trie overnight as'a general cooking 
out ctf dqor*S>f a tapper tif bad isfcgs and bllgc- 
wrter. ' not less than the 


ride-moved Water/ of that vast' sewer, the y€3yde 
itself. ‘ ,(#fi 

D ing-dong i ding-doftg 1 “ Breakfast, ladies and 
gemlemehyin the,saloon.*' So down I go, and,in 
spite, of that fearful night, and in spite of, that 
hideous "' mephitic : abomination^ that assails my 
olfactories through all the ports and windows'of the 
boat, so lovely look, and so delicious taste, the 
large fat herring of Loch Fyne, that but short time' 
is necessary far me to dispatch two of that ilk. 
Breakfast dvef, in a state of blissful repletion I 
ascend again to the upper deck, and establish an 
observatory. 

As the Iona speeds onward, the, hives of industry 
on the banks of the river make themselves known ; 
arid the gradual dawning upon the sight of the 
huge ribs of vessels in various stages of construc¬ 
tion, and the wonderful clatter arising from thou¬ 
sands of hammers at work on iron plate and rivet, 
dearly indicate the situation of Glasgow's famous 
ship-building yards. 

But now we leave these behind; the river 
widens ; to the water-edge stretch down green 
fields, with cattle quietly browsing thereon, and 
here and there a handsome mansion set in well-’ 
wooded grounds. We are beginning to lose, too, 
thank Heaven t that Tartaric odour, artd to feel 
hints once more of Zephyr us and Favonius. 

The river has now widened considerably, till it 
forms a kind of estuary. What is this huge barren 
rock that rises up on my right, like a vast irregular 
pyramid ? That is the famous Dumbarton Rock, 
or Castle, call it which you will. It rises perpen¬ 
dicularly from the water’ to a height of nine hun¬ 
dred feet, say the guide-books, and is noted chiefly 
as having been the prison of Wallace in the thir¬ 
teenth century. It was the scene, too, of a remark¬ 
able event in. the days of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
when a garrison in her interest held it. The 
enemy, wishing to surprise the garrison, made the 
attempt by night. A man on one of the scaling 
ladders was seized with epilepsy; the commander 
at once fi^tened him as he was, in his fit, to the 
ladder, the ladder was turned round, and the men 
coming up behind silently passed over him; and got 
possession of the castle. 

Thpse particulars may or may not be. now parsing 
through my idle brain ; but what I do notice is the 
vast flock of birds that;rises like a darkening iclond 
into the air as the steamer passes by. 

Two miles further, .and we Approach Gti8*oi^c 
on the left,* an apparently flourishing town. Mere 
the boat Strips, arid takes up a large number Of 
passengerSf- *Th'en the bell rings* for a' aeciJnd 
breakfast \ --V ■ " 'x ( ;'j" * 

Ftotn Greenock the river grovfS ?till wider for a 
distarifce, and the water becomes greener arid 
clearer. Soon' we pass Durtdon, a nice clean- 
IookingtetVn tin out right, a favourite watering- 
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place'ibr the people of Glasgow; and'in a Short 
time longer the l&m comes alongside the landing- 
stage ai Rothesay, oh our left This town is very 
pleasantly situated on the Isle of Bute, /in general 
effect it is like an amphitheatre of hoiifces built 
round the StnaH crescent-shaped hay, the ruins of 
tile castfe dominating the hill above. Altogether, 
Rothesay forms a pretty picture, with. Its Climbing 
streets, wooded suburbs, and numbers of' titiy white 
and brown-sailed craft flitting to arid fro over Its 
still haters* ■ 

From this point commence the Kyles of Bute, a 
narrow, sea-channel separating the islattds on the 
right from the mainland of. Argyleshire on'the left. 
To one standing on,deck and looking northwards, 
the steamer appears to enter a long reach, which 
certainly seems land-locked at the further end, the 
hills on either hand sloping down their verdurous 
tree-covered sides to the water’s edge. Soon, how¬ 
ever, we perceive that the narrow channel is not 
land-locked, as we thought, but suddfenly swerve? 
almost at right angles to its fonder course, when 
we enter another long reach having the sime 
characteristics. Having heard so much in their 
praise, I must confess to a slight disappointment in 
these same Kyles. It was like threading your 
way through a watery maze, with a somewhat 
monotonous outline of horizon all round you. 
Emerging, at length from their intricacies, the Iona, 
with a louder snort, and obedient to the touch of* 
some spur from the grimy engineer below, as it 
might seem, screws on over widening waters, and 
leaving Cantyre on the left, enters Loch Fyne. 
This is indeed a beautiful reach of green sea, with 
well-wooded banks, and here and there a mansion 
standing back in the embowering foliage. 

Now we stop a few moments at Tarbert, on our 
left, the small town from' which 1 the main fishing of 
the Fyne herrings is carried on; then on again, 
and arc soon at anchor at Ardrishaig, the limit of 
the Iona’s sail. And a scene of bustle and con¬ 
fusion it is ; shouting and wrangling over boxes ; 
passengers leaving the steamer involved ami crushed 
amongst ditto going pn board for the return sail. 
Luggage, sporting dogs, and stalwart Highlanders’ 
bare legs, seem to me the most prominent objects 
on shore. One old Gad, apparently inarticulate 
with rage ,(or is it the “ whuskey ?”), seizes my 
portmanteau entirely against my will* carries, it 
about six yards, and then demands something in 
unintelligible gutturals. He looks so much like. a 
gibbering maniac that, to get rid of him, I produce 
sixpence. 

Ardrishaig seems ^ possess but few house?. , At 
one of, them, the telegraph-office, I ■ inquire for 
some vehicle' to convey rhe to Ravenswood; but 
there ih nothing of the kind in the place; However, 
they ti^egraph to Loch Gilphe.ad, about two miles 

off, and I learn with satisfijetionthat a conveyance 

\ 


will fee . sent to rtw? immediately^ and, indeed, as I 
saunter about, watching the lonct dispart bn her 
return to Glasgow, I can see tliev*®nw criming 
along the high road in the far distance 

In due 'trine it arrives. ' I motriri 'p$- 
beside the driver, and away we. MS, 

through vale, now crossing some brawling riRtririto 
pleasurably suggestive Of trout, now 
glimpse of the blue waters of some loch deepbd^W, 
until, after about two hours’ drive, we turn through a 
pair of iron gates, down a fine avenue of times, and 
such wild fuchsia-trees as were a new experienowter 
me, and overall’ I see the castellated towers of an old 
stone house, Not mariy -moments, and" a brotrtrid, 
bearded fellow, with meerschaum between , his 
has my hand in his own strong grasp.' 

“ Welcome, old boy, to Ravenswood,” says Jack: 

Ravenswood—a name borrowed, no doubt, from 
Scott’s magnificent though, gloomy tale—may have 
been built some sixty years. It is of no great aise, 
and consists of a central part and two wings built 
as towers, all of rough unpolished stone. ‘ jFhie 
front entrance is mean, and a narrow storfe stfcdr-; 
case leads from it at once to the first floor, the 
basement storey being occupied by the kitchens 
and servants’ rooms. The whole is very strongly 
though ruggedly, built, no doubt to rbsifit the 
tremendously boisterous weather efcperiericed'hcre 
in winter. 

At present, as I pace about in my slippers ih 
early morning, the scene is calm and peaceful in 
the extreme. The grass, and shrubs, and trees 
around me are wet With dew-drops which, dike 
diamond-facets, reflect back the sun’s light. Over 
the dark masses of a low-lying fir-wood, as yet 
untouched by the golden sunbeams, I can discern 
the sea, some half-mile distant, mirror-like, almost 
unrippled, stretching away into the far Atlantic. 
The immediate scenery is soft and pastoral, and 
almost English (the bare legs of the women and 
children, and the unintelligible Gaelic one hears, 
breaking the spell). The every.-day work and 
sounds of farm-life are seen and heard ; cattle are 
feeding, poultry cackling, and the stroke of the 
scythe, passing’through the yielding swathe falls iq 
regular cadence on the ear. And the air—oh, the 
sqftribss and sweetness of this Highland air l 
Simpfe existence ip it is a pleasure. , , „ ; 

I notice one feature, however, in the surroundings 
of the place which to seems suggestive of un¬ 
comfortable and melancholy thoughts. Within thp 
grounds of the house, indeed exactly opposite, the 
fropt entrance, and within twenty yardsi,<Jf it, there 
-is a small grave-yard, enclosed by a stone wall and 
iroti gates. Within this' enclosure are seen the 
memorial stones of many of the Ravenswood family 
who have been buried here. It is ia fact, I sup¬ 
pose, the burial-place of the family. Custom and 
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Wbk dull the inner sense, no doubt, and render it come up Sounds of merriment from the stable-yard, 
less easily affected by external objects; but this in which, if I mistake not, 1 could distinguish the 
sombre, grass-grown grave-yard always seemed to voices of Master Harry and'his friend, and the 
me to impart to the scene ah Element of gloom And silvery laughter of Miss Ethel, 
depression. It is' however a not uncommon fact, Then we would drive or ride over the hills, a com* 
1 believe, in the Highlands, for the family burial- pany of some half-dozen ; down precipitous paths, 
place to be within the grounds of the family house, whose rocky sides are clothed with nut-trees and 
Now how shall 1 commence the task 1 have set yellow broom; over breadths of heather with its beau* 
myself, to depict briefly a few scenes of the life we tiful purple blossom; along the high roads leading 
led during my month’s holiday ? First, let me say, over bum and brae. Orwje would lounge down past 
Jack had with him here hj£ sister, a widow, a fine, the sombre fir-wood over fields whose velvet sward 
portly, good-tempered lady of some forty summers ; stretched down to the sea. Here was a large, safe 
her son Harry, a strapping young felbw of twenty; boat, in which, having with much fun disposed 
his Mend and boon companion at Oxford, Charley ourselves, we would rov> out, in calm weather, for 
Maurice; and, last but by no means least, her some half-mile, and then coast it, rejoicing, nay, 
daughter Ethel, scarcely eighteen, Tennyson has exulting in the exhilarating lightness of the air, and 
described her in *f The Brook” s-*- the soft dash of the clear green water. Occasionally 

' “ Straight, but m liraomo su a hazel wand : we should sec a SmaU seal baakin S oa some out> 

' Her eye* a, bashful Mure, and her hair Standing rock, which On Seeing US would quickly 

li glow and hue the chestnut, when the sheU vanish, the gulls with their cat-like “mews” 

guides threefold to show the fruit within." wheeling overhead. Now and then a gun would be 

These* with Jack and thyself, and a plentiful array taken with us in the boat, with a view to % wild 
of servants and helps* formed the household, and duck or so. • Then we should return home with 
with, these cheerful spirits, the naturally glocmy keen appetite to our early dinner ; after this usually 
Ravenswood was as gay as could be. a pipe and siesta, and then perhaps croquet, a 

We rose somewhat early, breakfasted simply; game more suited, methinks, to young “ spoonies*' 
Jack’s rule, to do in Rome as the Romans do, than grave old bachelors, and which some of our 
leading him to commence that meal with oatmeal young friends appeared to be industriously turning 
porridge, a delightful dish as made in Scotland, to to good account. After tea the post came in, bring- 
which I soon found myself deeply attached. I ing letters, newspapers, and magazines. These 
soop became very partial,' too, to a light and whole- were eagerly sought and devoured, and then off we 
some crdtecalkd ^ scales.” Then Jack and I would went again on some walking, or riding, or boating 
stroll .about, smokingapipe, and arranging for the excursion until night-fall, 
day^'ftoangs. To us on these occasions would kno of faft thb,first. 


\ . ' > , 

HESTER MORLEY’S PROMISE. 

BY BDBSBA STRETTON, 

AUTHOR OF "THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA," ETC. ETC, _ 

CHAPTER THE FORTY-EIGHTH. bind up tjjje broken in spirit; but they did not con- 

the last moment. verse much. The thoughts of both were centred 

Whes Carl tdd him that little Hester was gone to upon the child whose life was swiftly running to its 
her mother, Robert believed that his child was lost close. From the moment that she entered under 
to him altogether. -He could not meet Rose in her John Morley’s roof, they saw that her days were 
husband’s house ; he could not visit even his child numbered; and on the morning of this day, when 
there. Mr. Waldron went every day to spend an John Morley and Hester were hastening home- 
hour or two with the little grand-daughter whom wards, .Grant counted the duration of her life by 
he could mt acknowledge, but who fastened more hours. 

closely about his heart. He spoke very gently to It was then that little Hester, growing conscious 
Rose, and with a reverence he had not accorded to of a change in herself, began to think of all those 
her in the days when she had been a favourite with who had made the last few mouths a holiday to her. 
him, in spite of her girlish frivolity. The consecra- Carl was gone away, and she should see him no 
tion of A'great sip purified by a great sorrow was more ; but Annie could come to bid her farewell, 
upon her. Now and then he addressed to her the and Robert Waldron, who had never been to see 
few hearty words of fellowship and encouragement her since she had come to be with her mother, 
by which a true man,, who is also a Christian, can She asked Mr. Waldron himself, as he Stooped over 
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her bed, the tears in his eyes, and a strange pressure 
upon his throat , 

u Why doesn't he*come ?” she said ; “ he used to 
be very kind to me. If you’d only tell him little 
Hester is going to die very, very soon, I'm sure he’d 
come. I loved him very much; almost as much as 
Carl." 

“ He shall come to see you, my little child,’’ said 
Mr. Waldron. 

So Robert came at last; back to the pleasant 
room, where pleasant and guilty hours had passed 


the day ; and Robert, cradling her tenderly in his 
arms, had pacedabputthe room, gathering up all 
the scattered memories which lay in ambush for 
him behind every familiar object upon fvhich his 
eye rested. How he loathed himself 1 . How he 
wondered at bis own idioticsin! Wfth what sharp, 
unutterable- pangs every word and moan of the 
dying child pierced him to the heart I The martyr* 
dom was jceener to him than to Rose, whose feeble; 
ness softened the anguish of her soul. She was 
going to follow very quickly; but he would live 
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quickly for him and Rose—hours which had sown 
deadly seeds broadcast He could not fly from it 
now ; he could not make haste to leave it behind 
him. Hester—his child—was dying, and he was 
not coward enough to desert her death-bed. Rose 
was there, but he scarcely saw her,' scarcely spoke 
to her. They met for the last time in the presence 
of their child, but they met as strangers ; only one 
short, quick glance into one another’s eyes told their 
tale of agony and repentance.. 

“Don’t leave me again,” moaned little Hester; 
“ I shall die soon; and oh ! I am very fired. 
Could you carry me about in your aims for a little 
while ?” 

This had been her cry from time to time during 


for many years, with the image of a white face, 
and small emaciated limbs, and the echo of a little 
feeble voice, dwelling for ever in the depths of 
his memory. 

It was this agony and passion of retribution that 
John Morley looked i upon, himself unseen, and 
reading the whole story with his keen and quickened 
eyesight. There was Robert Waldron, his head 
bowed down over the form of his dying child, and 
his heavy feet treading to dnd fro under his burden, 
as his own had done in the room below, with a 
burden as heavy bending down his head. Rose 
had fallen asleep for sorrow, and was unconscious 
of the nearness of both of them. She was lying 
upon the sofa, with a shawl thrown over her; but 
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her bead was uncovered, and the lighs fell upon it 
Ifft could ice every line traced upon her corpse-like 
face. IF one element of repentance consists in not 
thinking over again the sins of the pleasant past, it 
was long since Rose had ceased to dwell upon them. 
Her husband's heart yearned to tier with a great 
.. pity, with a passionate tenderness which nb other 
woman had ever jttirred within him, She slept, and 
he would not have her awake. If She had been 
dead he would not have wished her alive again- 
But he had never loved her, never grieved for her 
as he did now. 

It might have been that the bitter sigh which was 
in his heart rose unbidden to Iris' lips, or that he or 
Hester made some movement of which they were 
unaware ; for Rqbert paused suddenly in his dreary 
march, and turned towards them, peering anxiously 
into the darkness. The chiid, too, lifted her feeble 
head and bent it forward. Hester could restrain 
herself no longer. With a swift and noiseless step, 
and with her finger raised in a gesture. of silence, 
she-glided into the room, leaving her father still 
standing without, and rook the, little chiid out of 
Robert’s arms. Little Hester nestled down upon 
her lap, breathing a sigh of measureless content, 
and gazing up into the sweet face leaning over her 
with a flitting smile upon her own. Robert Wal¬ 
dron knelt down before them both, and felt that the 
supreme moment of his martyrdom had come. 

‘♦Dear Hester,.” murmured the child, “you are 
just m 'tin^e. ,rve been here having my holidays 
before die;- But I’m going to die now, very 
quickly. Did you knew, and are you come on 
purpose?” 

“I did not know you were here, my darling,” 
answered Hester;, “this is my own home.” 

* “Yes, I know*” she said plaintively; “ my mother 
told me you used to live here when you were as old 
as me. Was it then you knew my father ?” 

Hester's pitiful gaze was bent upon Robert, but 
he could not bear to meet it. He covered his eyes, 
and bowed his head until it almost rested upon her 
feet. 

'■ Yes ; it was then that I knew him,” she an¬ 
swered very softly. 

“ I shall know him soon,” said little Hester, in a 
tone of exultation—“ very, very soon. 1 am going 
to heaven, and I shall see God there, and Jesus 
Christ, who loves little children so ; but He won’t 
be jealous if I love my father very, very much; 
because I’ve never known him here, and couldn’t 
love him. You don’t think God will be angry, do 
you, Hester?* 

“ No, no," she answered, the tears falling fast 
upon the child’s thin hand. 

“Hester! Hester!” cried Robert, in an accent 
of profound anguish. 

“Which does he mean?"'-she asked, touching 
his bowed bead playfully^ “ There are two of us j 


now. Is it me, or the other Hester, you are call¬ 
ing to ? I don’t know what we should do if I was 
going to live. But I’m very glad, after all; to be 
going to my own father.” 

She lay still for a few minutes as if exhausted, 
looking up to Hester with a gaze of utter satisfac¬ 
tion. Grant,,whom Hester had not seen until then, 
came forward and shook'his head gravely as he 
felt the failing pulse in the languid little wrist, 
which he put down gently after he had held it for a 
few seconds. The child turned her eyes away from 
Hester’s face for a moment to look at him. 

You’ve all been very gpod to me,” she mur¬ 
mured. “You’ve given me such holidays as I 
never thought of; but it is too late now, and I'm 
not sorry. I don’t want anybody to be very sorry. 
—Shall you be very sorry ? ” she added, touching 
Robert's head again with her cold little hand. 

His heart was dead within him, and he neither 
spoke nor lifted up his face, though she waited for 
an answer. Rose was awake now, and was creep¬ 
ing towards them, holding by the chairs to steady 
her failing and faltering steps ; while John Morley 
looked on, seeing all, hearing every word of the 
child’s dying voice, and comprehending every turn 
of the brief history which was ending thus. 

“ I don’t know what to call you,” said the child. 
“ They have all names but you ; and I love you 
very much. I think I love you as much as Carl. 
If my father had not died, perhaps he would have 
j carried me about like youVe d, one > in y° ur arms. 
Are you so very tired that you cannot look at 
me?” 

“ He is npt tired,” said Hester, “ he is too sorry 
to look at you.” 

“ 1 don’t want him, to be so very sorry,” she 
moaned, her lips quivering with grief; “ nor any¬ 
body else—nor my„mother. Tell him not to be like 
that, Hester. Tell him to look at us. I want to 
see his face again, because I love him.” 

“Robert,” said Hester, “look at her.” 

Her voice was almost lost in sobs, and she laid 
her hand, *s the child had done, upon his bowed 
head. He lifted it , then, and glanced first at her, 
then at his little daughter, with a look of anguish 
such as she had never seen upon her father’s 
face , 

“ Why! ” faltered the chiid, in broken sentences, 

“ do you think 1 love Carl the most now ? , I only 
laved him most because 1 knew him first. See, I 
love you quite as much. Hiss me, and let na, be 
friends before I die. I wish I’d known you all my 
life, because then I’d have loved you, most, of 511 , 
But it wouldn't be right now, would it?” 

She put her hand to his face, and was stroking 
it fondly; and. Robert seized it, and held it pas¬ 
sionately to his lips. 

“You love me very much,” she whispered, “very! 
much. I wonder if my father-would have loved me 
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any , more ; but I 'shall Soon know.—Why 1 there's 
my mother leaning over our chair, ’Hester.” 

Hester had felt Rose beside her for the last 
minute, but she had not dared to stir, for fear of 
disturbing the easy position of the dying child. 
Rose spoke in a shrill yet feeble voice.which smote 
upon John Morley’s ear. 

“ I must tell hef,” She cried. “ Robert! Hester 1 
I must tell her.” 

“ No, no ! not now! never, now! ” .answered 
Robert.' 

“ Would you like to see your father before you 
die ?” asked Hester, banding more fondly over the 
little girl. - 

“ t cannot,” she said with a bright glance ; “ he 
is waiting for me up in heaven. And my mother 
says she won't be very long. Let everybody kiss 
me quickly, for I am going.” 

She almost raised herself up on Hester’s lap, and 
looked eagerly about her. Grant was standing 
before her, but she looked past him to the open 
doorway and the obscure passage beyond, where 
John Morley’s white head stood out clearly in the 
gloom. She raised her hand slowly, pointing 
towards him; and Rdse, turning her eyes in that 
direction, saw the face of her husband looking 
towards her in this hour, of his vengeance. 

“Let him come first, and kiss me,” said the 
child, in her dying voice. , 

John Morley advanced steadily into the room, 
with every eye fixed upon him intently; Robert 
alone knowing nothing of what little Hester’s 
words meant, for he had again bowed his head 
down almost to the ground at Hester’s feet. Rose 
watched her^uisbatid, and Hester’s imploring gaze 
never left his face. If there was any bitterness 
and rancour in his heart now, it would be there for 
ever. No punishment, no remorse could satisfy 
him if he was not satisfied at this moment. He 
did not look at Rose, but his eyes were fastened 
upon the small, wan face resting upon Hester’s 
arm. The little face smiled up at him, and the 
little hands were stretched out to him. 

“ You would love me too, if you only knew line,” 
she said ; “ kiss me once before I die.’* 

He stood between his wife and Robert Waldroti 
now; he could have laid a hand upon each of 
them. But he looked only at her, his eyes fast 
growing dim, and with an unspeakable compassion 
in his heart ‘ Resting his hand upon Hester’s 
shdulder, and stooping over Rose’s dying child, he 
placed a long, gentle kiss upon her lips; a kiss 
which meant more than any words could have told. 

“ My father will kiss me like that," murmured 
the foiling voice; an<j Robert raised himself up to 
look at her once morel The last’moment was 
come. The last kiss her chilling lijps could feel 
had been imprinted there by Rose’s husband. He 
groped about with his hands for an mutant, as if to 


catch at sorttp solid support,-aftdrthoa lfelf forward 
fainting at John’Motley's foiet. ^ .# 

For a moment no one stirred ’' Johal'Morley 
leaned, heavily upon Hester’s shoulder ; bttt when 
Grant bent over the senseless fond bepuahedbim 
gently on one side, and stooping down, fttf raised 
Robert fo lds arms, with a woman’s tenderness of 
touch, jtnd canted him iqto Ms own room, andlaid 
him upon his own bed. 


CHAPTER THE FORTY-NtNTR. 

A FULL FORGIVENESS. , 

Grant removed the dead child from Hester’s lap,, 
and bade her take Rose down-stairs to her father’s 
sitting-room. Rose shed no tears,’ but appeared 
calm and almost apathetic. Hester, carrying a 
light in her trembling hand, led the way to the 
gloomy room where John Morley’s life had been 
wasted. There was a chilly sense of vacancy about 
it then, for all the every-day confusion had been 
carefully put into frigid order by Lawson’s mother. 
Hester set Rose down in the old chair on the 
hearth, and busied herself for some time in lighting 
the fire ; while she sat by, watching her movements 
with dull but tearless eyes. The rare, refined, 
beauty of Hester’s face, pale with suppressed emo¬ 
tions, had never manifested itself as it did now. 
When the fire had burned up, she brought a foot¬ 
stool to the side of Rose, and sitting down weariedly, 
laid her head upon her lap. The fond, daqghter- 
like attitude, the sweetness of Hester’s wan face, 
the utter oblivion of her step-mother’s sin, roused 
her from her stupefaction. She laid both her 
hands upon Hester’s head, and hiding her face 
upon them, burst into a passion of tears. 

"Why are you so good to me?” she cried. 
“Why was I ever bom? You would have been 
happier if you had never seen m$, little Hetty. 
Oh, little Hetty 1 little Hetty ! why did I ever come 
into this house to be a sorrow to you ? Oh, 1 did 
not think it would all end in this ! And yet you 
love me through it all!” 

“ Yes ; I loVe you dearly, poor mother,” said 
Hester in her softest accents. *' 

“Then you think God will love me in spite of 
all?” murmured Rose. 

“lam sure He does," she answered. 

' “ And my husband?” she contihued in a voice 
of mingled entreaty and incredulity. 

“ Yes ; my father loves you," Said Hester ; “ he. 
forgives you. He has come-back knowing you 
were here. He is taking care of Robert Waldron 
now. ' Hush ! they are coming down-stairs.” 

They listened breathlessly to th’d Sound of foot¬ 
steps descending the staircase. Would they come 
in here, both John Morley and Robert Waldron, 
and meet Rose face to face ? She pressed her 
hand against her heart, praying silently to God to 
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spare her this trial. The door was aped, and they 
could hear distinctly ah that was passing in the 
old-fashioned entrance-hall Grant had come 
down with them, and said he would walk home 
with Robert. Then Robert spoke in a troubled, 
scarcely articulate voice. 

“John Motley* he said, “I have sinned grie¬ 
vously against you, and 1 can do nothing to atone 
for it to you. Yet' l have suffered lor my sin, and 
repented of it with a very bitter repentance. Can 
you pardon me ?” 

“As freely hs God pardons ns all,” answered 
John Morley in a dear tone: “ Yet it may be you 
will have to bear the . consequences of your sin ah 
your life long. But if at any time 1 can help you 
to bear that burden, by counsel, by sympathy; by 
prayer, come to me, and let ns talk together as 
friend with friend. You axe young yet; young 
enough to do good woric in the world. God bless 
you and give you peace 1” 

There Was a minute’s, silence in the outer room, 
and then the 'house-door closed upon Grant and 
Robert; and John Motley’s foot took a step or two 
towards his own forsaken parlour. Hester looked 
up into Rose’s face, and saw it flushed'and kindled 
with a new light. He who had forgiven Robert 
freely, and with a blessing, was coming towards 
her, his wife, whom he had loved with a profound 
passion. Neither of them moved, except that Rose 
leaned back in the chair, with a strange flutter 
of hope antji joy making her tremble. He came 
on, entered the room, and stood just within the 
threshold, looking sadly towards them, as they sat 
together in the red fire-light, upon his dishonoured 
hearth. 

“ Father !” cried Hester, rising from her foot¬ 
stool, and going towards him as he remained 
motionless at the door. 


“ Oh F* she cried, with a pitiful wail in her feeble 
voice, “ if I could only do Something to atone for 
it—to make you believe that I love you! I was 
such a silly, weak creature ; 1 did not know then 
how much better your love was than his. You did 
love me before I was so wicked, didn’t you ?” 

“ Love you !” he echoed. 

41 Yes, I know it,” she continued, wringing her 
hands. “ I knew it as soon as I had forsaken you. 
Don’t think I was ever happy. He was kind, but 
every word he spoke was a reproach to me. I had 
a little child, but she scarcely belonged to me; I 
could not let her live with me; I never nursed her ; 
we never played together, like little Hetty and I 
used to play together, just aft'er you married me. 
Do you remember ? Oh, that was so happy ! I 
feel as if 1 had been in heaven once, and fallen 
down, down, down into a pit of darkness. Shall 
we know each other in heaven, do you think ? ” 

“ I think we shall,” said John Morley’s ruthful 
voice. 

“ Is it better for me to die than to live ?" she 
asked imploringly. 

“ God thinks it best,” he answered. 

“ If I had.' lived,” she went on, “ could you so 
have forgiven me that you could take me quite back 
again to you, as your wife, whom you loved and 
trusted as in the time before I deceived yott ? I 
don’t think anybody could love you as I would. 
Oh, how I would wait and watch to please you I 
Could you have forgiven me so ?” 

“ No,” said John. Morley, his whole heart yearn¬ 
ing towards her, yet knowing that it was her doom 
so plainly read upon her face, which made it 
possible for him to keep her under his roof during 
the short span still remaining to her of life. The 
complication which he had dreaded when he heard 
that Rose was living was 'already disentangled. 


“ Do not go,” he said, laying his hand upon her 
arm; “ do not leave us. You have ministered be¬ 
tween us this long lime past. Stay with us still” 

“ But * speak to her,” urged Hester; “sell her 
that you forgive her, too, freely." 

She drew him on towards the hearth, her arm 
pressed about hhn with ^ tender force, until he 
stood opposite to Rose, arid looked down upon her 
fair face, which in the red light had borrowed some 
of the bloom of her girlhood. Her blue eyes, 
glistening with unshed tears, were raised to him in 
speechless entreaty; and he met their gaze with 
an unspeakable pity in his own. 

“ Child,” he said in a voice of trouble mingled 
with compassion, “ I have just seen you pass 
through a woman’s keenest sorrow.” 

“ No, no,? sobbed Rose, “ no, no ! That was not 
my keenest sorrow. 1 shall soon go to her. I am 
going to die.” " 

“Yes," he said,'Still looking down upon her with 


He would not' be compelled to put her from him, 
against the softening of his love and the urgent 
pleas of her penitence. He could see that a few 
weeks, or months it might be, remained during 
which shircould still be with him, and he could 
look upon her and listen to her beloved voice, with¬ 
out any wrong done to his own conscience and his 
sense of righteousness. It was a great boon from 
tb|e God he had distrusted. 

“ Child,” he said—and from that time he called 
her by no other name—“ I love you wondrously, 
and therefore I thank God’that He is going to call 
you home to Himself. 1 could not have taken you 
back living to my inmost heart,- and to the wifehood 
which was your right once.' But, dying, I can 
shelter you here, within my own hquie, upon my 
own hearth, where Hester’s mother died many years 
ago. And in my very heart of hearts I can cherish 
the memory of you, coming-home at last, weary of 
your long exile and sin, comforted by my tender- 


a strange tenderness. 


ness, and passing awajj tinder my protection. 
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Give thanks, my poor child, that your probation 
upon earth is nearly ended.” 

Rose had lifted herself painfully and feebly from 
her chair, and stood opposite to him, listening with 
parted lips and beseeching eyes to his words, 
ottered in a voice of passionate affection. -Sh£ 
could not altogether understand him yet, any more 
than she had done in those far-off times when be 
had seemed very high above her girlishcomprehen- 
sion.. But she knew that he loved her and had, 
forgiven her; he would not banish her again from 
the home from which she had fled, being .easily 
tempted. As a child, whose intelligence cannot 
grasp all the meaning of its own fault and the 
pardon given to it, hides its childish teays in the 
bosom of its mother. Rose stretched out hpr arms 
to her husband. He hesitated for a moment, a 
hesitation which she did not see, and then drew her 
towards him, and laid her head upon his breast. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTIETH. 
carl’s HOUR. 

Carl was exactly twenty-four hours behind John 
Morley and Hester, on their rapid journey home¬ 
wards. At Paris he learned, through an interpreter, 
that two such travellers had passed through the day 
befor^ and had gone on direct for England. The 
station-master at Little Aston informed him mysteri¬ 
ously that there was a rumour in the town of Mr. 
Morley and hjs daughter having taken possession 
of their house again, and that there was certainly 
a lady with them, whom people believed to be no 
other than Mrs. Morley herself. Carl’s anxiety 
fell from him in a moment. Hester was safe and 
at home again I He could not give a thought either 
to Rose or her husband. Leaving his portmanteau 
on the platform as a thing unworthy of his recollec¬ 
tion, he rushed with precipitate headlong haste to 
John Morlcy’s house, haggard, dusty, and travel- 
stained, with eyes dull for want of sleep, and tangled 
hair falling in disorder about his careworn face. 
There was no difficulty in gaining admission; foe 
house-dopr could tie opened from the outside by 
simply turning the handle. He could not stay to 
knock. He paused no longer at the dosed door of 
John Morley’s parlour, but flung it open and strode 
in, with all the. irresistible impatience which had 
been kept in check so long. 

It had not been an idle day for Hester. There 
was # no servant in the house, and though Lawson’s 
pother did her best, and had been dosely at work 
since the morning, many things had fallen to Hes¬ 
ter's lot to do. Up-staks in Rose’s drawing-room, 
sunny and pleasant, lay the dead form of the lovely 
little child, whose holidays had come too late to, 
save her ; and Hester’s gentle bands had given to 
the room an air of soft tender repose, well suited to 
the peacefulness of little Hester’s slumbers. Mr. 


Waldron and Robert -bad b$ea in during the* day 
to look at her for the last fonej. for tomorrow she 
was to be buried in a quiet church-yapd a .mile or 
two away from Little Aston, with John Moriey and 
Grant alone to follow her to the grave. lit the dark 
parlour below, Rose had rested* ip the great Chair on 
her husband’s hearth, waited on by him with a.mat^ 
vellous carefulness, and foresight. A singular and. 
solemn satisfaction seemed to pervade the house,: 

It was night again now; almost the hour when 
Hester and her father had stolen in home the evening 
before. Rose was in bed, and had fallen asleep 
calmly, John Morley was gone to his own chandler;; 
and Hester was alone in the parlour, watching the 
fife die out in foe grate, and foe light grow fainter 
about the crevices and corners of foe walls. Robert 
bad told her that Carl was gone to Burgundy in 
quest of her; and she was taking time now to 
follow him in his journey with somewhat troubled' 
thoughts. What would he do there in that remote 
little,town, where nobody knew a word of English? 
How could he find out what had become of, them? 
Would it .come into bis mind to think that foe cure 
would understand Latin, and could communicate 
with him in that language ? Or would he wander 
about disconsolate and perplexed, seeking traces of 
her, and being unable to discover them ? Of course 
it could not be for long; but sbe felt very much dis¬ 
turbed for him. How greatly he-would be grieved 
that the little child had died while he was absent! 

Hester's thoughts had reached this point when 
Carl made his abrupt entrance. He did not know 
what or whom he bad expected to find beyond foe 
closed door of John Morley’s parlour. But he was 
not at all prepared to come upon Hester sitting all 
alone in the dim firelight, surrounded by the hush 
and stillness of a house which he had almost ex¬ 
pected to find full of stir and tumult. It was 
several months since he had seen her, and the 
thought of her had grown almost a mocking and 
haunting fancy. Until very recently he had lived 
on in foe belief that she was dwelling in some 
hiding-place very near to him, and that be might 
chance to cross her path any hour of any day. For 
the last few dap he had been in eager pursuit of 
her, and had lost her like a shadow. How foe sat 
in the dusky light, looking it)to the embers, but 
starting to her feet the instant that .he strode into 
the room, and seeming ready to take flight again. 
He forgot that no word of love had ever crossed his 
lips to meet Hester’s ear. She belonged to him by 
right of his great love and his great anxiety. He 
clasped her passionately in his arms, and laying his 
head down on hers, was speechless in the presence 
of his great joy. 

“ Carl,” said .Hester, lifting her hand to bis face 
with one of foe sweetest caresses a girl can give,, “I 
am safe; I am come back. My father and I are at 
home again." 
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.Shi? made no effort to withdraw herself from his 
encircling arms, or to affect a .maidenly reserve. 
Presently Carl released her himself, only keeping 
her hand in his, as they .stood side by side on the 
hearth, and he looked down upon her eagerly and 
with restrained delight. The smouldering fire shot 
up a friendly: little blaze, whose, light played about 
her delicate face, now tinged with a soft flush. ' She 
trembled a little; her fingers quivered in his clasp; 
the breath came fluttering through her parted lips; 
He could not break the delicious silence which had 
fallen upon them. . \ 

t Carl,” faltered Hester, “little Hester is dead ! ” 
He understood what she told -him; he even felt a 
passing pain at hearing that the child had died so 
soon ; but it only gave another touch, like theknison 
note in music, to his perfect happiness. The tears 
shone upon Hester's long eyelashes ; and he bent 
down and kissed them away. 

“ You know I love you,” he said, in a tone half of 
apology and halfof appropriation. 

* “Yes, -I know,” whispered Hester, her. eyelids 
closed as he had left them when his lips had been 
laid against them. 

“ And you love me ?” he said. 

“ Yes, I love you," she whispered again, 

“ Hester,” he said, with a.man’s quick jealousy, 
“ look mc in the face, and tell me that you never 
loved anybody, but me.” 

“ How could I ?** she asked, raising her eyelids 
but a little, and keepingher eyes upon the ground. 
“ You know-how few people I have ever seen. You, 
and Grant, and——” 

“Robert Waldron,” he added, as she paused. 
“ Yes 1 l understand 5 I know. 1 had no chance 
sigainst a man Uke him. But then why did you not 
accept him, Hester ? Only a few people, like your 
father, and me, and those who believe that there 
are many better and nobler and greater things than 
wealth, only we should haye thought you had sacri¬ 
ficed the higher tor the lower. He loved-, you as 
passionately, nearly as purely, as I do. You arc 
free to change yet. ' You may leave me, and I will 
not utter a reproval. You will be very grand, very 
rich; and$j*:-$aid once-to jne that you were born 
for such can’give you. 1 am, compared 

to him, a"-p$prtnan, and must be always poor. I 
have not ev6h - a home to offer you yet. I wish I 
had not kissed you, Hester. I beg your pardon for 
taking you in my arms. It was my .surprise which 
overpowered me. Good heavens ! .why do you 
neither speak nor look at me?” 

She had been standing beside him as he poured 
out his rapid words, perfectly motionless, with her 
eyes still bent upon the ground. The instinctive 
coquetry of a woman 'who is sure she is beloved 
was playing about bon heart, hod. teaching her the 
innocent artifices which go* far. in befooling men. 
She let him run bn in his jealous outpouring with¬ 


out interposing a glance or a word; but when he 
stopped, she lifted up her eyes to his face, with a 
glance in them which he could not misunderstand. 

“How foolish you are, Carl!” were the words 
she uttered. 

* “ Then you never loved anybody but me ?” he 
persisted. 

“ Never ! ” she repeated, tightening'her fingers 
about his hand. „ 

Carl was- afraid 6f stirring, lest she should re¬ 
lease her hand from his, and sit down apart from 
him, and whenever she moved he held her more 
■closely. , - The small flame died away, and the 
room grew very dark indeed, with no light except 
that which came* through the open door from the 
lamp in the -old house-place. They had said but 
very little to one another, when a clear, shrill, 
foreign voice caused Carl to start violently. 

“ Mademoiselle Hester, my angel," said Madame 
Lawson, “ I must run away to my house for a little 
half-hour. Is there anybody talking with you?” 

“It is only Lawson’s mother,” whispered Hester; 
“ I must go out to her for a minute.” 

She was away for several minutes, and came 
back with the lamp in her hand. Then Carl 
sighed a profound sigh The exquisite moment 
was gone, and could never return. Yet he had not 
time to mourn over it; for though Hester |paicd 
herself in her own chair, she did not forbid him to 
stretch himself on the hearth-rug at her feet, where 
hef downcast eyes yould not fail to fall upon him. 

“Oh, Hester!” he cried, with a sudden sorrow 
coming across his joy, “ so that little child is dead ! 
If I had not found you again, my dear love, if you 
had been altogether lost to me,'that little Hester 
would have been dearer to me than any one else 
in the world- Bo you know that she loved you 
very dearly, and pined to see .you once again ? If 
you had but been at home in time to See her!” 

“I did see her. She died in my arms,” said 
Hester in a sorrowful voice. 

“ God bless you!” answered Carl, pressing his 
lips to the arms in which Rose’s child had died. 

“ Let ftte tell you all about it,” she said, looking 
down shyly upon his radiant face, for he could not 
keep his grief in mind whilst he was gazing up at 
her. “ My father and Rose are reconciled to one 
another!" 

. She told him the whole history in low, quiet, 
timid tones, with fitful blushes and tears, which 
she did not wish him to 'see, and which he .ap¬ 
peared not to notice. He did not interrupt her, 
listening in a rapture and reverie of love, which 
made him willing to lie there for bouts, hearing no 
sound but her dear voice, and seeing nothing but 
her dear face, . Madame Lawton’s little half-hour 
proved to be a very long onebut neither of them 
was conscious of its length. . , 

tons or chambr rne jumura 
i ' 
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SPIRIT POLISH. 


the late war between the French 
and Germans, the sympathies of a 
great many English people .went with 
the former, not because theywer* in 
the right—for Of the, merits.o£d«fee 
quarrel they felt themselves -Utterly ! 
unable to judge—war through 
any lack of appreciation of the 
German intellect, and. character, , 
but simply becaw&sv when travel¬ 
ling on the Continent, German 
officials .were always rude,, and French officials 
always polite to them. .Now this kindly feeling 
did the losing side no military good, it is true, far 
we cannot be expected to go to war and quad¬ 
ruple our debt, when our own interests are not in¬ 
volved ; but we may hope that our contributions 
did something to alleviate the misery into which 
large masses of the peasantry found themselves 
plunged, and that the truth of the proverb which 
affirms that nothing is ever lost by politeness was 
vindicated. 

Our grandfathers used to sneer at the courtesy 
which distinguished the manners of more polished 
peoples, and as they were generally at deadly feud 
with Spaniards or Frenchmen, their jests and 
caricatures were excusable enough. But happily 
they learned while they laughed, and took the 
polish which they affected to despise. Yet even at 
the present day you meet with people who put a 
theoretical value on rudeness, and associate a 
courteous demeanqpr with fickleness and incapa¬ 
bility of deep affection. Because the hardest stones 
take the best polish, they imagine that a similar 
rule applies to the human heart, which is pushing 
the metaphorical use of the word “ polish ” rather 
too far. If a man i$ selfish and unfeeling by 
nature, it certainly will not make him any the less 
so to cultivate a rough and boorish manner, while 
the habit of restraint necessitated by; wearing a 
mask of politeness must have a tendency to check 
the growth of hi3 baser instincts, and it certainly 
prevents his being the nuisance he otherwise would 
be to casual acquaintances. 

I do not, believe in .roughness being a sign of 
honesty. When a rude fellow does a civil thing, it 
makes a great impression on you, because it is un¬ 
expected, while you form a higher estimate of a 
pleasant companion’s probable conduct, and call 
Kim a smooth-tongued 'hypocrite if he does not 
come up to It. 

“ Scratch the Russian," and you wifi find the 
Tartar,” says—Voltaire, I think. But don't scratch 
the Russian, and you will pass a delightful evening 
with him ; while the unvarnished Tartar would cat 


your candles, and pistol you if you --./Give 

me the Russian, - -j ■' 

, I own that I esteem the growth, of poUfeifesd 
between man and man to be the greatest advantage 
of the age.-we live in. I could do very weB without 
railways, steamboats, or electric' telegraphs, but to 
have people always- treading on my' moral corns 
would make life odious. I do.not believe ini blunt- 
ndss; the proper .thing to be done with a rough 
diamond, in my estimation, is to cut it.- 

I grant that the desire to make himself agreeable 
will occasionally betray a man into rash offers of 
service, which he afterwards Ends it inconvenient 
or impossible to fulfil. Irishmen in particular are 
subject to this generous impetuosity, which some¬ 
times leads .the cooler Englishman or Scotchman 
to tax them with insincerity. But this is- a harsh 
and unjust judgment. When the Hibernian gentle¬ 
man with whom you fraternise in a railway car¬ 
riage, or on a Swiss mountain, offers to board, 
lodge, and mount you during the next hunting 
season, if you will look him up at his little place 
in Galway, he is not humbugging you; he is 
speaking recklessly, perhaps, but theitnpulsewhich 
causes him to do so is generous. If you accepted 
his invitation, indeed, he would probably recollect 
neither it nor you ; and as for doing all he promised, • 
the’ chances are that It would not fee in his power, 
though he would certainly try his best Btrt who 
in his senses ever accepts general invitations' ? You 
havjp spent a happy day with a pleasant companion, 
who has set. you at ease with yburself by appre¬ 
ciating your society; and whose polite regret to part 
from you has been expressed lb the form of an in¬ 
vitation to renew the acquaintanceship. What 
more could you wish for ? Would you sooner pass 
the time with a grumbler, or a snob, who feared to 
compromise himself by talking freely to a stranger 
who might, for all he knew, be plebeian in his con¬ 
nections? 

Good manners benefit the possessor as well as 
those with whom he comes into contact; for many 
a man who seems to be a bore at first, and who is 
therefore .dropped by theunamiable after a^entencc 
or two, proves to be a most excellent and entertain¬ 
ing companion to him Who, out of sheer civility, 
encourages him. He is like many fine clarets, vin 
ordinaire while cold, and requiring warmth to 
bring out the bouquet. - ’ -v • 

The man of really good--manners is polite at 
home as well as abroad. 1 hate (don’t you ?) to 
see one who is all civility' to strangers, rough and . 
bearish to his wife, bis'sisters, or his children; 
and yet it is common enough. The man is not 
wanting in affection, but courtesy is irksome to 
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him, and so he throws it off with his boots, and 
puts on rudeness with his dippers He will tell 
you perhaps that lie means no harm, it is only his 
manner. That may be. but it is a very bad 
manner, and'causes more domestic misery than 
anything else. 

[N B—These remarks are not altogether In¬ 
applicable to ladies ] 

Another real test of good manners is the ability 
to retain the polish at times of peril, anger, or 
excitement Readers of Captain Marryat’s delight¬ 
ful stones will remember how Midshipman Eady 
apologised to Gascoigne for the necessary rough- - 
ness he employed m saving his life, surely a 
marvellous stroke in hitting off the character of 
that eccentric but thorough gentleman Thefamous 
“ Gentlemen of the Guard, fire first,” is also well 
known, but there is a story told of Spanish polite¬ 
ness which mdy probably not be so familiar. 
When the ruins of Lisbon were cleared after the 
famous earthquake, the skeletons of two dons were 
discovered in a doorway, hat in hand, and bowing j 


to one another. They had evidently meditated 
escape from the house on the first shock, had met 
in the passage, and each being too polite to pass 
out before the other, they had perished together. 
So it seems that even civility must have its 
martyrs. 

Put of all the anecdotes in illustration of my 
subject which 1 could produce, were readers more 
patient) that which charms me most is a French 
one. A ritisfen of that polished country had un¬ 
fortunately done something which necessitated his 
befog hanged, and as there was no professional 
executioner available for the occasion, the painful 
duty Of Carrying #<*Ut the sentence devolved upon an 
utnatemv who apologised for any possible short- 
comings to the person principally concerned. 

“ I hope you wifi, pardon me,” said he, “ if I put 
you to any unnecessary inconvenience, but the fact 
is, I have never hanged any one before.” 

“Pray do not mention it," replied the other; 
“ for that mallei I have never been hanged before. 
We must each do our best.” Lewis Hough. 


FROM TOWN. 


BY W. C. BENNETT 


P WAY, my thoughts, away— 

Well foam the town to-day ’ 
Yes, we the qujet hours will know 
That tranquil Nature can bestow 
, Where green hills rise, and rivers flow 
K Apd landscapes stretch away 

[ To culling skies that all below 

Rotfod in with aky gre>. * 

Away, t»y thoughts, away— 

We’ll from the town to-day ! 

< 5 h, joy to be away 
From the hot town to-day 1 
To feel the grass beneath tny feet. 

To fee! the skie* my blest eyes meet; 

Oh t but it makes thy IfeUit to beat. 

To feel ho# fas away 
Arc care and tpfi> the loud, full street, 

* And the dim City day t 
Oh, joy to be away 
From the hot town to-day ! 

Oh, joy, I am away 
From the dull town to-day t 
Now, stretched at length, I thoughtless rest, 
My careless head thrown back, and prest 
Upon that pillow it loves best, 

The green, sweet meadow grass ; 
While, With the sultry quiet blest, 

I watch the slow clouds pass 
Oh, joy, 1 am away 
From the dull town today I 


Oh, Miss, I’m far away 
From London's roar to-day' 
Beneath the worn, wild cliffs I please 
My eyes with sight of mighty seas 
Swept shorewards by the whistling bieeze, 
And feel the salt sea-spray 
Beat on my face, and breathe m ease 
While the gusts 'gainst me pjay. 
Oh, biiSS, I’m far away 
From London’s roar to-day t 

Oh, bliss, I’m far away 
From the vexed town to-day! 

Now, on Some grassy meadow stream, 

1 watch the play of shade afid gleam, 
see the placid angler dream 
The quiet hours away. 

White Oil things men most strive for seem 
Not worth a thought to-day. 

Oh, bias, I'm far away 
From the vexed town to-day! 

Oh, bliss, I'm far away 
From toil and care to-day 1 
Now on some mighty mountain’s side 
I sec the mists of morning shde 
From the wide landscape, still more wide 
Stretching each step I go, 

Far lakes, and vales, and seas deserted 
In sunlight bathed below. 

So bear me far away, 

Blest Fancy, many a day! 

/ 
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Some, love, and while the landscape glows 
^ Red in the setting sun, 

Let us repair to Stanley Farm, 

Where thou wert wooed and \\ on. 


The River runs through a narrow glen, 
And shooting past the mill, 

It prattles past the burial-ground, 
Whore the village dead lie still. 
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Narrow and fresh it shooteth through 
The bridge aL headlong speed ; 

Butlien the village bridge is past, 

It comes to marsh and mead ; 

And broadening out with slacken'd pace. 

It fringes green flat land, 

Where, blanched while by frequfcnt floods. 
Long lines of pollards stand. 

And now within its shallow pools 
The blue-winged heron doth wade, 

Still as a stone, with crooked neck 
Above his floating shade. 

And water-lilies fringe the brim, 

And all is sedge and reed, 

Save one small stream within the midst, 
That winds and winds with speed. 

Then down comes Thornby Burn and gains 
The River with a cry, 

And on the two together run, 

Under the English sky. 

And strong and deep tlx; stream has grown, 
As well as broad and wide, 

On reaching Stanley Farm, that sits 
Upon the water’s side. 

How still it is ! how bright it is, 

These happy summer weeks, 

When cattle wade, and the dark blue pools 
Are broke to silvern streaks ! 

But, love, hast thou forgot the Yule, 

Twenty long years ago ? 

The level meads around the stream 
Were white with ice and snow. 

The River was frozen white and blue. 

In its cold weedy bed ; 

A deep black fog filled all the air, 

And in the fog, o’erhead, 

Just hovering close to earth, as small 
As a schoolboy’s pink balloon, 

The wandering San looked small and cold 
As the red wintry Moon. 


The fog was dark, and darkest there 
Above the River’s bed, 

And from the windows of the farm, 

All day the lights gleamed red. 

But when the Sun’s ball rolled from sight, 

The wind began to blow, 

The chilly fog was cleft in twain, 

And the Moon lit up the snow ! 

Like a deep blue flower with a golden heart, 
Hung downwards, was the sky, 

And white and cold in swathes of snow 
Did mead and hamlet lie. 

And ever and anon the wind 
Blew up a cloud so pale, 

And held it o’er the yellow Moon, 

Like a thin lawny veil. 

And the Moon looked through with dimmer gaze. 
And breath’d there soft and low; 

Till, melted with her breath, the cloud 
Was shriven into Snow, 

And ever in the brightening beam, 

As each small cloud passed by, 

Wc saw dark figures on the stream 
Gliding with merry cry. 

Men and maidens, old and young, 

The skaters frolicked there ; 

Like shapes within a dream, their forms 
Stole through the mystic air. 

But thy small hand was linked in mine, 

And down the stream wc sped, 

Until we found a silent place 
Where those soft words were said 

Which made us one ; the hour, the place. 

All seem a dream this day— 

But sec ! there sitteth Stanley Farm 
In the red sunset ray! 

There sits the farm, there steals the stream, 
And all looks young and fair ; 

Xfee winter now is on our lives, 

The Snow upon our hair ! 

Robert Buchanan. 


N wet evenings concerts would be im¬ 
provised, which, as we had many good 
voices amongst us were very enjoy¬ 
able. This usually terminated with 
a dance or two, when Jack and I 
retired to the library for our concluding pipe and 
modicum of whiskey and water. On these oc¬ 
casions wc discussed politics with an utter disre¬ 
gard of any opinions of the Imperial Parliament, 


argued points in the paper as to a new breech¬ 
loader, or what not, speculated on the probabilities 
of the coming 12th, and shortly aftfcr ten retired to 
our respective couches; and Ravenswood was soon 
as still as slumber, save for that measured cadence 
which the sea brings to all within its hearing for 
evermore. 

Ravenswood was just the house for a ghost; and 
after a few days I found out that it possessed one. 


A PEEP AT THE HIGHLANDS. 

IN TWO PARTS.—PART THE SECOND. 

I 




A Peep at the Highlands. 
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It appears the ghost of old Admiral C- 
who liad died there, occasionally promenaded the 
scene of his former habitation. But I regret 
that I am unable to give a sensational account of 
any such phenomenon, as nothing of the kind 
occurred during my visit. One night, however, 1 
was much disturbed, and kept awake until early 
morning, by hearing the most unearthly shrieks and 
cries proceeding from beneath my window outside. 
A fiend in torture could not have uttered more 
terrible sounds. In the morning I discovered that 
a large iron trap, set by a keeper for other quarry, 
had unfortunately closed its grim jaws upon the 
leg of one of the fine house-cats, whose futile 
attempts to extricate itself had given rise to the 
horrible shrieks above mentioned. 

One day we went for a picnic up into the hills, to 
a fresh-water loch with an unpronounceable name, 
famous for its fine large trout. In preparing for 
this event there was great fun, and when the actual 
excursion came off, still greater. As our way lay 
over bog and hill and moor, the road would have 
been utterly destructive of the springs of a light 
vehicle; so, after driving a certain distance, the 
carriage was sent back, and the ladies, with the 
hampers, etc., were taken into a stout springless 
cart, and the men walked. Sometimes the wheels 
of the cart stuck so fast in the yielding bog, that 
all our efforts were required to extricate them. 
This part of our way was certainly a fearful bit of 
pedestrianism, and the jolting of the cart must 
have been almost as hard work for the ladies. 
After a while, however, we reached what might with 
greater truth be callcu terra Jirma,\n the shape of 
“ evcr-highcring” green mamelons, until at last, 
about noon of a clear sunny day, we found our¬ 
selves on the highest point, and on the margin of a 
small lake of very clear, deep-looking water. Here 
we bivouacked. We were still within the domains 
of Ravenswood, and found a boat belonging to the 
house-on the lake. This was soon pushed out, and 
with an apparatus of lines and corks, baited with 
artificial flics, two or three of us were deputed to 
furnish the larder with fish. One rowed the boat 
while the others fished, and we had not crossed the 
loch once before we had half a dozen large trout 
secure at the bottom of the boat, and a similar 
number were drawn in on the return row. 

Meanwhile a fire had been kindled by the men 
(we had brought coals), and was now burning 
briskly. Jack at once established himself chef de 
cuisine , and in the course of half an hour a repast of 
delicious fried trout was sent round gipsy fashion ; 
the champagne corks flew gaily, and all went 
well. 

Whether it was that the fine whetstone of air and 
exercise sharpened the razor of my appetite, or 
the novel circumstance of helping to cook my own 
dinner, or the spell and attraction all around me, 


in place, time, and company, tlu* I say—never 
banquet to me seemed half sb sumptuous and 
superb. Afterwards, of course, the eternal' pipe, 
during which I felt much as the lotus-eat<r ? did— 

" When deep asleep he seemed, yet ail awake, 

And music in bis ears his beating heart did 'make.** 

But time and the hour run through the plea¬ 
santest as well as the darkest day, and it is time to 
be collecting ourselves for a return. The horses 
are put to the cart, the kitchen utensils, etc., are 
gathered together, but where are the ladies and 
their attendants? Oh, here are Harry and his 
mamma, and here too are Maurice and Miss Ethel 
—coming from quite an opposite direction, though. 
Hal ha! And soon, in the early evening, with 
the sun westering towards the islands yonder in 
the far-off sea, over the trembling surface of 
which his ruddy gold stretches like a glittering 
pavement, we are descending the track up which 
wc came this morning; and in some two hours, 
with all the hues of a brilliant sunset about us 
in earth and sky, we come through Ravenswood 
gates in the deepening twilight, and Jack’s cheery 
voice, rousing, methinks, the somewhat pensive 
Ethel, reminds us that we are at home once more. 

And now there are signs all around as of the 
coming of some momentous event. The old game- 
keeper, Angus, is oftencr to be met with about the 
house, and wears an air of greater importance on 
his face. Shooting-boots are being produced and. 
got in order; the gun-room is a scene of much 
noise and laughter, and cleaning of guns, amidst 
which Miss Ethel often deigns to visit us; the dogs 
are more closely looked to ; and when to-morrow 
dawns it will be the festival of St. Grouse—the 
famous 12 th. 

An early plunge'into the strong and extremely 
cold water of the loch is no bad preparation for the 
contemplated toils of the day, so I indulge in one ; 
and having breakfasted, find myself one of a party 
of four, well armed with breech-loaders, with old 
Angus, whip in hand, and the two dogs, Venn and 
Shot, slowly wending our way through the village 
to the foot of the hills we see before us. 

A beautiful clear morning it is, and wc are all in 
high spirits. That nip of whiskey, your true High¬ 
lander's usual “morning,” may have contributed 
somewhat to this enviable condition. 

Passing over a field or two, Angus throws off the 
dogs, which immediately range forwards, nose to 
ground. 

I know of few things more delightful than a day 
out on the hills after grouse in fmc weather. First, 
you have the exhilarating effect of the pure, clear 
air ; then, if you are well and suitably shod, thq 
mere locomotion over /the heather (though some¬ 
times, I admit, stiff work) is in itself pleasurable ; 
then there is the excitement of looking for and 
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finding the game. As our two dogs lead on ahead, 
after their fashion, leaving few clumps of heath un¬ 
nosed, he must be of sluggish and slow tempera¬ 
ment indeed who does not feel his pulse quicken 
with a pleasant excitement. But hark ! 

“Ho! ho!’* Thus the keeper, in a peculiarly 
soft low monotone, which at once attracts the 
attention. The dogs, a considerable distance apart, 
are quite stone-still, one staring at the other, that 
stands with tail straight, nose to ground, and 
fore-foot raised. She waits thus till the guns 
coming on behind are almost up to her, when, 
slowly and cautiously, she steps forward again into 
the deeper heather ; the action of her nose is more 
rapid, when—“Whirr-r-r-r!” with as many “rV‘ as 
the printer likes to give me, to express what to the 
novice is always somewhat startling—the uprising 
of the birds from their covert. “Bang! bang 1 " 
etc. A right and left from Jack’s two barrels, one 
apiece to the others—not a bad beginning. No 
one stirs; all reload; dogs sitting on their haunches 
from the moment the birds rose. Then we go on 
again ; old Angus picks up the dead birds, and 
rams them into the game-bag-he carries—said bag 
being of leather, with string-netted side. 

As we advance, the blossoming clumps of heather 
show in the forward distance like a purple sea. 

“ Ho ! ho ! ’’ Again that peculiar monotone, and 
again, with fingers on triggers, we slowly and noise¬ 
lessly draw to where Venn and Shot are pointing, 
then “ whirr-r-r " [again, and “bang! bang!” but 
this time not so bad for the grouse. 

But all this occupies a longer time in reality than 
it does to relate it, and the sun has now passed the 
meridian some hour or so. 

“Forward, young James, and let us see the 
contents of thy knapsack.” Cold chicken—ox¬ 
tongue-bread. Good ! Seating ourselves on some 
of the many large stones with which the moors 
seem to abound, we fall-to. 

Great guns at grouse—by which I mean men who 
go in for killing as many birds as possible (perhaps 
with a view to game-dealing !)—barely stop, I am 
told, to take a bite in the way of luncheon. Not so 
with us, however. If Jack can get birds enough to 
aupply his friends with a brace or two, and himself 
with the same, he is not the man to devote himself 
to their indiscriminate slaughter. So, what with 
discussing the good fare provided for us by the 
ladies, and listening to the tales old Angus would 
tell—tales relating some Munchausen-like exploits 
in the way of shooting on these moors at some 
remote period—what with this, and the whiskey, 
and the tobacco, the sun was casting much longer 
shadows when we were again in harness, and ! 
ready for the sport. A fair bag, on the whole, was j 
ours, as, extremely tired (I can answer for myself), j 
we slowly returned home, somewhat late in the I 
evening. , 


Many most pleasant days of a similar kind fol¬ 
lowed. Sometimes the ladies would arrange to 
meet us in the carriage with luncheon, at a certain 
time and place. These meetings, I need not say, 
were delightful to all of us, and I observed that on 
such occasions, as a rule, the grouse were not much 
molested after luncheon. With such experience, 
in the course of a week or so, 1 had so far improved 
as a shot, as to be able frequently to bring down 
my two birds with a double-barrel, and walk my 
twenty miles or more with the best of them. 

Meanwhile, the post has brought me of late sun¬ 
dry epistles from my confidential clerk (poor fellow, 
1 suppose he will be looking out for his holiday 
soon), suggesting the desirability of certain parch¬ 
ments in Chancery Court being attended to. 

“ Oh, hang the office 1” says Jack, when I men¬ 
tion the matter; “let it go for a week longer. 
You cannot go yet—must stay over the grand 
doings at Dunchase next week, when the young 
laird comes of age ” 

Being nothing loth, I need but little persuasion. 
So, for a few days longer, I give myself up entirely 
to the charms of the luxurious, idle life I am lead¬ 
ing. Well, idle? Peradventure not. At least, if 
the fact of two pairs of boots worn out in the course 
of a month means anything, it certainly docs not 
mean sloth in the way of locomotion. No ; I 
opine that, though to some extent aimless (except 
in the grand object of renewing health and strength), 
my life of late has been anything but an idle one. 
So a week more is spent in hard walks after grouse 
over moorland and bog, rowing and fishing on the 
lochs, riding and driving; early mornings occupied 
in a saunter down to the sea, a plunge therein, and 
return ; hot noons passed on heather or in glen ; cool 
dewy nights in loitering from the drawing-room— 
where a small concert has been perhaps extempo¬ 
rised—through the French windows into the grounds 
without, now redolent of floral perfumes and all 
manner of aromatic odours that, if he could but 
seine their subtle properties, would speedily make a 
perfumer’s fortune. 

At suwh times, unto me smoking my bachelor 
pipe under the umbrageous elms, a shaft of white 
moonlight, coming through some rift in the green 
canopy, will often discover two forms in the dis¬ 
tance, one of which, in its undulating outline and 
springy motion, I have no difficulty in assigning to 
Miss EtheL Well, well, that fugaces/ and “bless 
ye, my children,” as the gushing Paterfamilias 
always says in the modern domestic drama. 

The day fixed for the revels at Dunchase having 
duly arrived, and Jack having received a most 
kindly invitation for all his household, we started 
for the spot soon after breakfast, a merry, not to 
say hilarious party. 

Dunchase was distant some ten miles from 
Ravenswood, across a loch about two miles broad. 
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When we got there we found the whole neighbour¬ 
hood en fete, as the French say. There were 
triumphal arches and floral decorations on all the 
roads leading up to the house, an antique castel¬ 
lated structure. The old laird, a fine hale gentle¬ 
man, and his son, the hero of the day, both dressed 
in full Highland costume, received us most cour¬ 
teously, and we were soon quite at home amongst 
the numerous visitors with whom the house was 
filled. 

How can I describe in detail the events of the 
day ? There was a grand banquet in a large 
marquee on the lawn, during which a good brass 
band, cunningly placed out of sight, discoursed 
sweet music, whilst at intervals the monotonous 
hum and piercing notes of the bagpipes fell upon 
the ear. Out of Scotland, I think, bagpipes are 
not popular. Still I feel bound to say that in a 
mountainous country, in the open air, and at a 
distance, when well played, they seem somehow 
not out of keeping with the scene ; and if ever as 
a musical instrument they may be tolerated, it is 
under these conditions. 

Well, all day long the banquetings and music 
continued, and the scene altogether was animated 
and peculiar; the Highland costume, in which most 
of the men were habited, with the various hues of 
the different tartans, imparting to it a unique if 
semi-barbarous appearance. 

In the evening the tenantry and servants were 
feasted, and held games in a neighbouring field. 
Here the strength that mountain air and simple 
living can produce was shown to perfection, many 
a stalwart Scot displaying, as it seemed to me, 
the “ thews of Anakim.” Then came dancing in a 
large barn; none of your easy-gliding southern 
waltzes or polkas ; but genuine heel-and-toe exer¬ 
tion, your work cut out for you, and no mistake. 

Suddenly, at the piercing notes of the pipes, the 


men spring up, seize their partners, and arc off. 
As the dance progresses, it quickens; the piper at 
last becomes mad, the dancers catch the infection, 
and in a whirl of motion and excitement, the dapee 
comes to an end. 

At length our party, much delighted with what 
we have seen, and the princely hospitality «f our 
entertainers, start for home. As it is somewhat 
late, we think it better not to cross the water, but to 
make a slight ddtour round the head of the loch. 
This turns out to be an extremely beautiful drive. 
In the sweet gloaming “ the lift ahoon "—as the 
Scotch so poetically call the arch of the heavens 
(the Greek k6k\os £«»)—is beginning to coruscate 
with points of quivering gold. I know not what 
colours of beauty are all blended together in the 
upper horizon. A three-masted ship lies motionless 
on the many-tinted loch to our right yonder— 

** As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean.'* 

And in about an hour, with the unpleasant feeling 
that my holiday is now rapidly drawing to a close, 

I find myself once more at Jack’s hospitable abode. 

Next day brought an epistle from my old clerk, 
the contents of which were not to be either gain¬ 
said or put aside. 

And so, in a very few hours more, 1 was en route 
towards the south, Shamchester and my dismal 
office in Chancery Court looming in the distance,_ 
not very pleasant objects in contrast with what I 
was leaving behind. 

Perchance, however, I may ere long have another 
“ Peep at the Highlands,” for as he wrung my hand 
at parting, Jack whispered in my ear— 

“ Ethel has taken a great fancy to you, old fellow, 
and bade me say she hopes you will contrive to 
come up here again soon after Christmas—to the 
wedding! ” 


A WATERCRESS TEA. 



jgE were requested to be at 
the Agricultural Hall one 
evening by five o’clock, and 
were punctual. Mr. Groom 
received us. He it is who, 
in passing through Far- 
ringdon Market, seems 
first to have thought of the 
state of the thousand wan 
dering and isolated cress 
1“ 1 and flower sellers of this huge metropdlis. Him- 
* self young and engaged in business, he saw how 
difficult it would be to be of service to them; 
but he was not discouraged. The result of some 
six years’ labour was beforsyus, in three tables spread 

l 


for six hundred guests. One of the long galleries 
of the enormous hall was devoted to the feast, and 
the whitest of linen and freshest of ware adorned 
each board. 

Mr. Groom told us that he believed hundreds of 
these poor souls had not only been aided in their 
sore temporal need by the mission he had been 
permitted to begin, but had been spiritually turned 
from darkness to light. We were struck by one 
remark he made with much simplicity. ‘*It is 
strange,” he said, “ that those who have given up 
Sunday trading have not been losers, but rather 
gainers.” Nothing could be more skilfully or quietly 
organised than the proceedings of that evening. 
At about a quarter to six some forty or fifty lady- 
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helpers were requested to take their places. Each 
had a vis-H-vu, and twelve chairs on either side. 
A waiting-gentleman attended on every pair of 
ladies, so there was no confusion. 

At six o’clock the doors were opened, and a 
motley crowd streamed in. Women and young 
girls outnumbered the old men and youths, though 
both sexes and all ages were represented. There 
were few children, because two hundred and fifty 
juvenile vendors are to have a separate treat 
shortly. Infants, however, were numerdus. 

Hard must have been the heart that did not 
ache as those six hundred ill-clad, dejected-looking 
human beings filed down between the tables, and 
quietly took their seats as directed. Although 
dressed in their best, and scrupulously dean, 
poverty peeped out at every corner, and nowhere 
more than from the crumpled, flower or faded 
ribbon, meek attempts at adornment. They looked 
neither to the right nor left, but, as if conscious of 
observation, cast their eyes downwards. 

When all were seated, the urns were brought in, 
and placed between every two helpers on the 
narrow table. As they were furnished with two 
taps, cups were rapidly filled. The male aids dis¬ 
appeared, and returned with plates heaped up with 
thick meat-sandwiches and bread-and-butter, one 
of which was placed before each guest. Grace 
being sung, the projector invited all to the enjoy¬ 
ment of the meal provided* and gave permission to 
those who could not eat the whole of what was set 
before them, to take the remainder away. This 
was received with visible approbation. 

Eating and drinking restore the weary frame and 
revive the depressed spirit. We all grew more 
cheerful >by degrees, and conversation flowed. At 
our particular table we talked much and even 
laughed frequently. , As the “uninebriating beve¬ 
rage " disappeared in an endless succession of cups, 
the wan faces kindled, and confidence succeeded. 
In tea, truth. We soon knew one another’s 
histories, and although they were sad enough, they 
would probably have seemed sadder without the 
viands. Three mothers with infants in their arms 
sat side by side, and, as mothers do, compared 
their babies. Two were tolerably flourishing, but 
the third was a pjiserable specimen of babyhood— 
a small, wizened, animated corpse. It must have 
been nurtured pn gin and opium, for no natural 
influences could have produced a creature so little 
human. The mother, too, was pale and thin, with 
a dejocted face terribly suggestive of the gin- 
palace. Contrasting with her was a large, red- 
j faced Irishwoman, who had a hunch of shabby 
pink flowers in the front of her bonnet. She was 
as voluble, as the other was reticent. 

“ I sell flowers," she said ; “ bless yer heart, I 
left the basketful outside when I come in for me 
tea. I must sell ’em to-night, or I’ll be the loser, 


for they’ll wither by to-morrow. I've had twelve 
children, and one’s at home, out o' work, ill, and 
there’s a grandchild waitin’ for me cake, and plenty 
o' mouths for all I lave.” 

“ My baby have eat all my meat ! ” said one of 
the mothers proudly. 

“ And my little girl have had half my cake, be¬ 
cause she means to take all hers home to her 
brother ! ” said another almost exultantly. 

A good-sized plum-cake was given to each guest, 
when the first course was disposed of. 

As a rule, they seemed to eat sparingly, as if too 
weary to be hungry. 

“ I always had a small appetite,” said one apolo¬ 
getically, as she stowed away the greater portion of 
her meal for the children at home ; “ but I have 
enjoyed a bit of meat. ’Tis quite a treat for them 
as never gets it. Yes, I sell watercreases, and 
walk all day long. The worst of it is, iny shoes 
are all in hoies.” 

This woman’s manners and appearance were es¬ 
pecially pleasing and suggestive of “better days.’’ 
She talked much to a lad who sat next to her, and 
was the only one at our portion of the table who 
ate with avidity. The contents of his plate disap¬ 
peared quickly, as did cup after cup of tea. This 
youth had a singularly handsome and interesting 
face. The profile was classical, and the eyes large 
and deeply grey. 11 was a countenance you could 
not forget. He might have been eighteen or there¬ 
abouts, and spoke good English. 

“ I have had no work for a fortnight,” he said ; 
“ I don’t know where to get any. I sell flowers 
because I have nothing else to do. I can ncither 
read nor write. I have no home and no friends 
since I buried my mother.” 

Tears came into his eyes at these pathetic words. 
He was recommended to apply at the Mission 
House, where he would not only receive spiritual 
teaching, but be put into the way of finding em¬ 
ployment. He promised to do so ; but he kept his 
large melancholy eyes fixed on us, as if help must 
follow Und words. He was on our left; on our 
right was a young girl about his age, but apparently 
more prosperous. She could speak of the Mission, 
for she belonged to it. “ I go to the meetings,” she 
said. “ I was at one the other night all about the 
blind. None of them can see at all. Isn’t that 
dreadful ? ” She was evidently contrasting her own 
poor state favourably with theirs. This girl was 
the neatest of those with whom wc came in con¬ 
tact She had on a light print gown, and brown- 
holland apron, both spotlessly clean. She was 
fair and pretty, with an expression half-shy, half- 
defiant. 

“ I sell flowers. I get up at four, and walk three 
miles to market. We must be there early, or the 
flowers are not fresh. When I have made up my 
hunches, I walk about andjtry to sell them. Some- 
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times I sell them all—not always. We don't get 
much profit at best," she continued. 

“ No, indeed," interrupted a neighbour ; “ I sells 
creases, and walks four miles there and four back 
to get ’em. You see they’re perishable, and what’s 
left won’t do for the next day. That’s how we lose. 

I was lucky to-day, and sold quickly, or I couldn’t 
'a come here. Yes, I walked here too ; for I can’t 
afford to ride. I’ll ’a walked over twelve mile to¬ 
day ; but I’ve enjoyed myself." 

“ I’ll tell you why we sell flowers and creases,” 
said a third. “We must do something, and we 
can buy a lot for threepence. We couldn’t set 
up in any other trade without money. Three o’ 
my children sells ’em too ; the eldest is turned nine. 
They’ll have their treat soon, poor dears. What 
do we do in winter when there’s no flowers 
and creases ? Why, wc starve ; that’s what we 
do.’’ 

Ilcrc it may be well to state what Lord Shaftes¬ 
bury h.is done to avert this terrible starvation 
evil. He has lately given capital for the institution 
of a loan fund, by means of which coffee-stalls, 
baked potato ovens, stalls and urns for the sale of 
stewed eels and soup, and barrows and baskets, 
wiLh a supply of winter necessaries, are let out 
at two shillings per week. When the borrower 
lias paid the full value of his loan— i.e., between 
two and three pounds—it becomes his own pro¬ 
perty. 

This admirable method of promoting self-support 
and self-respect has been successful, and although 
over a hundred people have thus already been 
supplied with a stock-in-trade, no defaulter in pay¬ 
ment lias, as yet, been found. 

When the urns were emptied, and the remnants 
of the feast packed up in handkerchiefs for trans¬ 
portation, grace was again sung, and the guests 
were requested to file off quietly, and take their 
seats in a large hall prepared for their accommo' 
dation. 

They quickly obeyed orders ; and as they again 
pissed between the long tables, we remarked a 
change in all. Their step was brisker, their faces 
brighter; they looked cheerfully from side to side, 
and responded to questions and good wishes. Even 
their shabby and often ragged clothing seemed 
more respectable. Curtseys, nods, smiles, replaced 
the stolid indifference of their entry, and repeated 
assurances that they hud “enjoyed themselves— 
they couldn’t help it—such a good meal, and plenty 
of it,” must have repaid the projector and liis 
assistants for their labours. 

In the course of half an hour a different scene 
presented itself : a huge hall, filled with these 
poor people, all comfortably seated, and a platform 
overflowing with the helpers and others, in the 
centre of which was Lord Shaftesbury. A polite 
watercress lady made a place for us between 


herself and a friend, so that wc were able to hear 
the unrestrained comments of their class, and to 
find that they could appreciate sympathy, and 
understand sermons. 

U nlike many platform discourses, those delivered 
on this occasion were well adapted to the audience, 
and for the most part uttered by men who under¬ 
stood them well. If they instilled a home truth 
one moment, they raised a laugh the next; and the 
audible comments and applause were guarantees 
of approval. 

A wish expressed that the Shah had been there 
to 3ec what Christianity could effect, was met by, 
“ I wish he was—then we should ’a seen un.” A 
recommendation to attract the husbands from the 
ale-house by bright faces and clean table-cloths 
was variously received. One woman nudged her 
neighbour with, “ That’s true; they likes ’em.’’ 
Another muttered, “ Ilow are we to get ’em?” A 
third looked resolutely severe. A noise at the 
bottom of the hall, interrupting the speaker, called 
forth many comments. “ Shut up down there.” 
“ Them people don't know how to behave.” “ I 
wonder where they learnt manners!” “They’re 
no better than brutes.” A discourse‘on flowers 
was met with strained attention, and natural similes 
with smiles. 

The applause drowned all further attempts at 
speech. The women clapped with more than 
Amazonian vigour, and forgot past weariness in 
present enthusiasm. It seemed as if they never 
would have enough of it, and their hands, hard 
though they were, must have ached before it 
ceased. 

“ I didn’t walk my four mile and back for what 
I could got, but just for a pleasant evening,” said 
one of them. “ There’s a spache for ye—an’ shurc 
he must be Irish, God bless him—an’ may he live 
for ever—an’ may we all mate here agin in a twelve¬ 
month !” exclaimed another, whose brogue pro¬ 
claimed her nationality. 

It was past ten when the party broke up. The 
six hundred dispersed quietly; and we cannot 
better close this sketch than by employing the 
time occupied by their slow and difficult egress, in 
considering the means used to better their con¬ 
dition. 

The watercress, flower, and fruit sellers’ Mis¬ 
sion is carried on by a band of voluntary workers, 
under the superintendence of its founder. 

They have already succeeded in establishing a 
Sunday-school, free evening-school, penny-bank, 
barrow and basket club, patching-class for boys 
and girls, poor women’s working class, children’s 
and women’s services, prayer-meetings, a winter 
soup-kitchen, at which four hundred poor souls are 
1 elieved ; destitute children’s dinners twice a week, 
providing three hundred hot meat meals; sick, 
! district, and tract visiting; a clothing-club, and 
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open-air services. They have also had Christmas there is neither church nor chapel, but which pro- 
dinners, lectures, and occasional entertainments. vidcs for thirsting souls thirty-two beer-shops ! 

This has been effected in a few years in a The inhabitants are principally costermongers, 
district containing seven thousand people, where | labourers, and German and Italian musicians. 

Anne Beale. 


HESTER MORLEY’S PROMISE. 

BY HESBA STRETTOIT, 

AUTHOR OF “THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA,’’ ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTY-FIRST. 

BROUGHT TO LIGHT. 

Madame Lawson, who was prone to avoid the 
day-light, which she declared not worthy of its 
name in England, proceeded homewards in the 
dusk, without meeting with any molestation. She 
had not paid her son and the garret any visit since 
the return of John Morley and Hester the night 
before; and Lawson had failed to come down to 
his workroom, where, indeed, he had been but 
little during the last three months, though Mr. 
Waldron had continued to pay him and his mother 
their usual wages. Madame experienced no anxiety 
on his account. The affection existing between 
them was easy and cool, and made pleasant by the 
natural amiability of the light-hearted old woman. 
She knew her son to be quite capable of taking 
care of himself, and of making himself happy by 
means of his favourite drug. It had never troubled 
her that he should indulge in the use or abuse of 
opium. All men must have their little vice to keep 
them virtuous, was her equivocal maxim ; and she 
was perfectly content that her son's should be so 
harmless, and give so little trouble. Was not 
Milord Waldron a hundred times more interesting 
for that little fault of his ? 

She ascended the long flight of stairs briskly, 
feeling nearly equal to the difficult feat of singing 
as she mounted. She lifted the latch, and entered 
the dark room, humming a merry little song. 
Probably her son had left the match-box and the 
lamp upon the table, and she groped her way to it, 
stumbling against her diaufftr*tte, which was in her 
way, and uttering a malheur against it. Her fingers 
feeling about the small table came in contact with 
something cold, clammy, and motionless. She laid 
her hand on it, and found that it was a hand, which 
neither stirred nor grew warm at her close touch. 
Another movement of her groping fingers brought 
them to the bowed head of her son, with the cold 
damp brow resting on the table. Then she shook 
him, and called loudly into his ear; but he did not 
answer. The next moment she felt sure he was 
dead! 

Lawson’s mother sat down in the dark to think, 
not caring to light a candle now. She was a 


foreigner in a foreign land, and only knew three 
persons to whom she could communicate this 
horrible surprise. If she were to rush down-stairs 
screaming, and making an alarm, she would have 
all the neighbours rushing into her room, to whom 
she could say nothing, and who could say nothing 
to her. 

She was sorry for her son, and a few tears stole 
down her smooth old face unseen by any eye. 
But how did she know what the laws of England 
would require of her? It was possible that, being 
a stranger, or of a different religion, they might 
demand the revenge of justice from her. Oh, that 
she had never quitted Burgundy I What would 
become of her now ? What was she to do ? 

After a few minutes’ very troubled reflection, she 
decided that she could do nothing but go and tell 
Hester. Rose was asleep; and Robert Waldron's 
house she did not know. She raised.hcrself slowly 
and with difficulty, as if old age had given her its 
first unkind touch. It seemed necessary now to 
lock the garret-door, lest any intruder should go 
in; and with trembling fingers she took the key 
out of the wards within, and put it into the kej- 
hole on the outside. She had not lighted a lamp, 
or looked round her room, and she left it in undis¬ 
turbed quiet and darkness. Then she went down 
the long, narrow staircase, slowly, and out into the 
court, and down the street, with her terrible story. 
It was a black shadow creeping across towards the 
glorified Wur of Carl and Hester’s betrothal. 

Lawson’s mother had no sooner entered John Mor- 
ley’s house, than a man who had been loitering on 
the opposite pavement strode quickly across the 
road, and stopped her. She started with a half- 
uttered shriek, but Robert Waldron’s voice quickly 
pacified her alarm. 

“ Good evening, madame,” he said ; “ I was wait¬ 
ing here to see you coming out, or going in. How 
are they all to-night ?" 

“ Oh, Milord Waldron ! ” she cried, clinging to 
him entreatingly ; “come with me, come! He is 
dead, my son Jean ! You know my son ? I come 
from finding him dead and cold, and I said I must 
go and tell Hester. But you will come, is it not so. 
Milord Waldron ? ” 
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“ Calm yourself,” said Robert, in a soothing tone, vaded the room, and the box which had held his 
“ and certainly I will return with you, madame. favourite drug lay open and empty at his feet. 

Tell me your story tranquilly as we walk along. There was a shock to Robert Waldron’s sensi- 
Did you say your son was dead ? ’’ tive temperament in this discovery, which formerly 

He walked up the street beside her, listening to would have made him eager to throw upon some 
her breathless and incoherent account, and think- one else the uncomfortable burden. But a great 
ing she was very probably mistaken, and that Law- change, a new birth, had been effected upon him. 



“GOOD EVENING, MADAME !” 


son’s drugged sleep was only a little more profound He touched the dead hand again solemnly and 
than usual. On the ground floor of the house he reverently ; then turned to the forlorn old woman, 
procured a light, and went on up the stairs which who stood at his side, trembling from head to foot, 
he had so often trodden for Hester’s sake. He “ Yes,” he said gently, “ yes. Your poor son is 
entered the room, and stood still for a moment to dead ; but be comforted. I will take care of you. 
look about him. Lawson was sitting in the same He must have died sleeping; he did not suffer 
chair and place where Hester had found him the much, and he was no longer young. He was not 
night before, but his face was buried upon his arms many years younger than you, madame.” 
on the table. Robert put the light down beside “ I was seventeen when he was born,” answered 
him, and touched his hand. There was no doubt his mother, wiping her eyes somewhat needlessly, 
that he was dead. A faint scent of laudanum per- “ Oh, Milord Waldron, send me back to Burgundy. 
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I wish you would carry roe back to Burgundy at 
once.” 

. “ You shall go,” he said; “ I will send you back 
as soon as possible. But now you must take a 
note for me to the doctor. You know Mr. Grant’s 
house ?” 

“ Oh, yes, yes ! ” she replied eagerly, “ I will run ; 
and then, must 1 come back here ? ” 

“ No,” said Robert, seeing how much she 
dreaded it, “ you may go to Hester; but do not tell 
her a word ; not one word to-night.” 

Lawson’s mother did not delay her departure ; 
and Robert was soon left alone in the room with 
the dead man. He scarcely knew why he had not 
gone himself for Grant; and yet at the first moment 
of discovery it had seemed wrong to abandon the 
room again with its solitary and lifeless occupant, 
and he could not ask the frightened mother to stay 
in it. It was cold and dark. The hidden face 
of the corpse was something appalling. Robert 
shivered as he looked round him, and his memory 
grew very busy rvith ’his past visits here. Of all 
the places in the world this poor garret was the one 
where he had seen Hester oftenest. And now in 
her stead there was a silent corpse, whose face 
he could not see, and which he shrank from touch¬ 
ing. 

He looked, however, more steadfastly at the dead 
man, and saw that there had floated to the bare 
floor at his feet seveijil sheets of paper* closely 
covered with writing. Robert stooped to gather 
them together, and carried them to the light. 
They were written in English, and could not be 
any special communication to his mother. Rather, 
no doubt, they were intended as some explanation 
of his deed. The poor wretch might have destroyed 
himself intentionally { and these lines would give 
his reason. 

Standing at the other side of the table, with 
Lawson’s corpse opposite to him, Robert "Waldron 
put the scattered leave* .together, and read their nar¬ 
rative. The first page dated nearly four months 
back, on the night wlten John Moriigr fled from 
Little Aston; and the reat had been written at 
various times since, sometimes only a few words 
being inserted in trembling characters, whilst at 
others the writing was clear and firm, and pro¬ 
ceeded smoothly, as if the writer had found plea¬ 
sure in his task. 

“To-night, I, Jean Lawson, begin to write my 
confession, which will clear all other persons of 
blame concerning the events which have happened 
in my masters house. Nobody will ever know 
how I have loved Hester. She has been my 
daughter, my queen, my goddess. I remember her 
mother, my master’s wife, whose name was Elinor, 
coming into my workroom one day. She carried 
a tiny, white creature in her arms, and she said, 
‘ Lawson, this is my little girl, and I wish every¬ 


body in the world to love my baby.’ She smiled 
upon me like an angel; and 1 made a vow on "the 
bended knees of my soul, that that little child should 
be dearer to me than any other creature in heaven 
or earth. After that my master’s wife died. 

“ My master was too much wrapped up in his grief 
to take notice of his young child. He left her in 
the hands of a careless nurse, and I used to hear 
the baby’s cries up into my workroom. Then 1 
would run down and carry her away with me, and 
the nurse was content enough. I made her a 
cradle of an old box, which 1 swung to the beams 
by ropes, and there the baby slept sometimes, 
while I sang and hammered away at my work. 
She soon learned to love the red and gold bind¬ 
ings, and as soon as she was old enough she would 
sit for hours at the end of the press, watching me 
lay on the gold-leaf, and colour the margins. 1 
taught her the A 13 C. 

“ My master was getting rich very fast. Well, 
that was good j that was what 1 wanted. There 
was not much spent in the house, and every year 
we put by a good large sum. . I worked early and 
late, and never asked for more wages. Other 
masters came and said, ‘I will give you twice, three 
times as much ;’ but I never dreamt of leaving 
John Morley. We were gathering a dot for Hester, 
that she might be rich, and marry well. -She was 
seven years old, I was forty-three, and my master 
was thirty-five. We both worked hard and spent 
little. Good ! she would be very rich by the time 
when we must look out for a husband. 

“ If I shut my eyes now, I see Hester again, as 
she was when she was seven years old. She began 
to take thought for her father, for the house, for 
me. Already she was a little woman. Sometimes 
she laughed, and made me laugh ; but she v, as 
never merry and mischievous like other children. 
She had grown up too much with elderly people, 
who were always grave and often unhappy. I Jut 
the child was not unhappy, that I swear. There 
was no truth in that plea of my master’s for 
bringin«-another woman into his wife’s place. 

“About this time I began to sec Hester’s mother, 
whether in vision or reality I cannot tell. But she 
came now and then, a faint, bright, thin appearance 
as of shining mist, with her face in it, and some¬ 
times a hand, with the finger pointing. I saw it as 
often by day as by night. Hester could never see 
it, though she would go so near as to touch the 
shining mist. I did not know whether to like this 
appearance or not; but 1 grew so accustomed to it 
that I always worked better when it was there. 
Moreover it helped me. If I doubted what device 
to work upon my binding, the finger pointed out 
one, which always proved to be the best. I sup¬ 
pose nobody in all the country round could do 
work like mine. But if I had taken higher wages 
from my master, that |hining cloud would have 
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vanished away. I have seen Hester, in her play, 
touch the shadowy hand without knowing it. 

“ But one day I went down to my master’s room 
with some finished work, and there was a girl with 
him—a laughing, giddy, flaunting girl, who was 
standing close beside him. I felt all at once a 
horrible dread and hatred creep through me. 
Something said, either in my ear or only in my 
heart, ‘That woman will be John Morley’s second 
wife !’ They had not seen me, and I stole away 
with the cold sweat upon my face. After that the 
appearance was of a woman in great sorrow, who 
looked at me with trouble in her eyes. But what 
could I do ? 

“ It was a dreadful misfortune to happen. If my 
master had died, there was a little fortune for 
Hester, and I would have managed to carry on 
the business for her. But another wife, and other 
children, maybe ! I saw Hester about to become 
a 'step-child, a forlorn little drudge, forgotten and 
neglected by her father. 

“ I loathed that woman; I abhorred her. I 
hated the jingle of her piano, and her loud singing, 
which reached me up in my quiet room, and 
scaied away the shining vision. Then the money 
kept flying like sparks from an anvil. She must 
have her silks and satms, and laces, and a drawing¬ 
room, and more servants. My master was befooled 
by her. I saw Hester would conic to poverty. 
She was not unkind to her ; she even made believe 
to love her, and whenever the child came to see 
me, we heard her shrill, hateful voice calling, 

‘ Hester—Hetty !’ Peil.aps it was because she no 
longer played there, that her mother never came to 
my workroom. 

*■ But 1 saw her once again, and I told Hester of 
it. I saw her sitting by my fire, with her head 
bowed down upon her hands, as one in very sore 
trouble of mind. 

“ Then my master’s second wife brought disgrace 
upon him. 

“ I thought I could not hate her more than I had 
done, but I hated her a hundred-fold more after 
that. I saw my maslci, the night after she left him, 
go into Hester’s room in the dead of the night, 
ready to take her life and his own. I had stayed 
in the house for very fear of that, to save the child. 
I remember striking a boy a heavy blow for saying 
that Hester was her daughter. 

“ Ten years or so after that, I saw the man who 
had'been our ruin, prowling about our house. Find 
T stole back to my room for one of the press-pins. 
He walked up and down with his head bent, until 
he came close to where I stood in the entrance of 
the side-passage, and I struck him, as J would 
have set my heel upon any venomous snake. He 
fell in an instant, and I hurried home. My mother 
was come to live with me then. I cleaned the 
press-pin with ashes, and carried it back the next 


morning. I was not altogether sorry that I had 
missed killing him. ' 

“ But I missed killing her, too. My hand be¬ 
trayed me a second time. It came about in this 
way. I was staying late on the Saturday night, 
and my master was gone out of the house, when all 
at once I heard the old jingle of the piano coming 
up to my room. I knew it could be no one else 
save her. I had waited for this hour many years. 

I took up my press-pin again, and crept down¬ 
stairs through the old printing-rooms into the other 
part of the house. The drawing-room door was 
ajar, and I looked in. She was sitting at her 
piano, with her back towards me, and she did not 
hear me go in. 

I thought she was dead after I struck her, and 
I felt glad that I had revenged Hester, my master, 
and myself. Then I went home. 

“ Hester came in just now. They are come 
back, her and her father, and are going down to 
their own house, though they know she is there. 

I shall never enter it again. Sometimes I think it 
would be well for me to go, as my mother wishes 
me, to Burgundy ; but then I have no money. Wc 
are all poor—my master, Hester, and myself. I 
am writing this to explain to my master, and to 
any other persons he may] think fit to show it to, 
how all these things have come about. 

“ I did everything for the sake of Hester, who 
was as the .apple of my eye ever since I saw her 
first, a small, white creature in her mother’s arms.” 

CHAPTER THE FIFTY-SECOND. 

CHECKMATED. 

Robert Waldron lead the papers before him 
with an aching heart. Where was his punishment 
to cease ? At what other points in his career was 
the ever-widening circle of his early sin to reach 
him ? He had never suspected Lawson’s enmity all 
| these years ; and now it had wrought so strongly, 
j being baffled and thrown back upon itself, that it 
had driven him to suicide. The sound of Grant’s 
foot upon the stairs was welcome, yet when lie 
entered Robert could not look him in the face. He 
only spoke in a broken and smothered voice. 

“The poor fellow has destroyed lnmsclf,” he 
said. 

“ No,” answered Grant, almost cheerfully; “ I 
have been expecting this any time for the last twelve 
months. He consulted me for a heart disease, for 
which he was using opium, the only relief he could 
have. I knew he could not last long; but it is 
possible he may have met with a little excitement 
which hastened the end. This is no case of 
suicide.” 

“ Thank God 1” cried Robert. Grant’s words 
were an untold relief to him. If they only proved 
correct when he came to examine the man, he would 
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take heart, and go forward bravely to meet what¬ 
ever lay beyond him in the future. 

“ You had better go to my house, and wait for me 
there,” said Grant, and Robert took his advice 
willingly. Grant followed him in the course of an 
hour, and verified his statement Lawson’s opium 
box had been emptied, but that had not caused his 
death, which was the result of an access of the 
disease, long anticipated by them both. Robert 
gave him his confession to read, and Grant ran 
through it rapidly. 

“Strange!” he said, “strange that this never 
occurred to me, at least! I felt reluctant to lay the 
sin at John Morley’s door; yet I missed the clue 
from not having known Lawson long enough. Shall 
we make this paper public ?” 

“ To what end ?” asked Robert; “ scarcely any 
person, besides ourselves, knows anything of the 
past. It was written for John Morley, and we will 
give it to him. Let him do what he likes with it.” 

“ And the mother ?” suggested Grant. 

I will send her back to Burgundy,” he answered; 
“a small pension will make her happy. Strange 
tales will she have to tell of English life ! ” 

He smiled a little sadly, but went home with a 
heart the lighter because at had missed having a 
great increase to its burden. Early the next morn¬ 
ing he presented himself at John Morlcy’s door, 
which was opened to him by Lawson’s mother, her 
face somewhat troubled, and the fine wrinkles 
about her eyes strongly marked, but bearing no 
light malice or cunning about them. 

“ Well, my son ?” was all she could utter. 

“ He is dead,” said Robert. “ You have not 
spoken a word to Hester ?” 

“ Not one word !” replied madame ; “ the young 
cure was with her when I returned ; alone, mon¬ 
sieur, absolutely alone ! These English maimers 
do not please me. Bah ! The little one permitted 
him to kiss her before he went. 1 thought, Milord 
Waldron will be discontent; but they did not see 
me. Then my son is veritably dead ?” 

“ You shall go home to Ecqucmonvillc at once,” 
replied Robert; “ I will send my servant with you 
to start you from Folkestone ; and I intend to 
allow you a small pension.” 

“ Seigneur !” cried the old woman, clapping her 
hands together, “ that is good ! I shall live again 
in the sunshine, and sing my little songs to those 
who love them ! He was not a bad son, monsieur, 
and 1 grieve for him ; but it was very triste here in 
England, and he was morose, sombre. If made¬ 
moiselle marries the cure 1 shall have no more 
pleasure in England. Wherefore do you not per¬ 
sist in marrying her?” 

Robert made no answer, for Hester was passing 
through the entrance, and came forward to speak 
to him. There was a new light in her eyes, and a 
colour on her grave face, which he understood well. 


He gave her the packet for her father, and then 
went away, for the hour was drawing near when 
the quiet funeral of his little child would start from 
John Morley’s door. 

It was the evening of the same day that Carl, 
who had been walking with Robert through the 
park towards Aston Court, happened to encounter 
Miss Waldron on his return. They met almost 
upon the spot where he had first spoken of his love 
for Hester. He recollected it distinctly, and her 
conduct afterwards, which had effected his separa¬ 
tion from his first church. But Carl’s charity was 
of the order which hopeth all things, endureth all 
thing*, and never faileth. She had once been his 
friend, and to her he had often poured out his heart, 
when it was overcharged. A halo was about her 
still, for the sake of past times, and, let it be owned, 
for the sake of the hopeless love she had borne for 
him, which had perhaps been the real spring of all 
her after unkindness. He approached her with an 
outstretched hand, which she feigned not to sec. 

“ Mr. Bramwcll,” she said coldly, “ you have 
taken your own course, I believe. I warned you 
against Hester Morley ; I warned you in ample 
time, but you followed your own rash and unre- 
generale nature. I trust you may never repent of 
it.” 

“ I never shall repent of it,” answered Carl 
warmly; “ thank God, Hester will be my wife as 
soon as I have a home ready for her ! But let us 
be friends again, Miss Waldron, though I neglected 
your advice. Your brother and I are friends at 
last; your father loves me and Hester; do not let 
there be coldness and estrangement between us. 
Wc may sec each other often. When we do meet 
let us meet as friends.” 

“ There is no unfriendliness on iny part,” said 
Miss Waldron frigidly ; “ with due consideration 
of the difference in our position, I am quite willing 
to meet you on a proper footing. Hester also. I 
have shown her many kindnesses, and no conduct 
of hers can efface the remembrance of them front 
my memory. You may give my best wishes to 
her, Mr. Bramwell.” 

She walked on with a stately step, leaving Carl 
in as uncomfortable and irritated a frame of mind 
as was possible to him. But her heart was swelling 
with mortification and disappointment. She could 
not bear to think of Hester married to Carl, elo¬ 
quent and popular, with a growing fame, while she 
remained single and obscure in the retirement of 
Little Aston. She ran through the list of chances 
which, in the pride of her youth and position, she 
had cast away, and she sighed bitterly over them. 
Only one remained to her, and that rvas David 
Scott. True, he was very deaf, so deaf that she 
could not whisper gentle hints into his ear ; but he 
looked at her very significantly. He was a good 
preacher, moreover, and sooner or later would 
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make a mark, as Dr. Hervey assured her. With 
her aid, what height might he not attain? She 
gained her room, and deliberated long upon the 
question. Then she reached out her desk, selected 
the paper which bore the crest of her family, and 
wrote the following epistle :— 

" My very iiF.AR Friend,—T hough our friendship has reached a 
point when I might well address you by your Christian name, my 
pen still refuses to write it. I feel as if I must receive your sanction 
for so endearing a familiarity. Yet David is a very dear name to 
me. I wonder if men are as susceptible to the dread of making too 
close advances as women like myself are ? I can very well imagine 
that when a young man, however worthy, looks up to a woman who 
occupies a prominent position, either for her rank, her wealth, or 
her pic’y, he may say to himself, ‘Ah ! such a being is not for me !’ 
The less worthy of your sex are more adventurous. Under a pre¬ 
text of friendship Carl Bramwell advanced so near to me that he had 
well-nigh gained his point, had not the snare been broken, and I 
had escaped. How thankful I am now that he did not win upon 
me by his specious eloquence ' 1 never knew till of late the differ¬ 

ence between real and fictitious merit. Since I have known you 
my eyes have been opened indeed ' Your last letter lies before me , 
every word in it is a precious and polished gem; they come from 
your heart to my heart. 

“ I wonder if you can understand that we are equals. If I 
possess advantages denied to you, on the other hand Providence has 
bestowed upon >011 gifts mysteriously withheld truiu ine. I acknow¬ 
ledge this. Dear David, your intrinsic merit makes you too lowly 
in your o rn eyes. You could never be guilty of the presumption of 
Carl Br'o.iwcll , yet it would lx* no presumption in you. You are 
the true gold , lie is only the glittering bauble Oh * I am afraid 
you will misunderstand me 1 Shall I tear up this letter, which 1 
have written with a throbbing heart and tearful eyes ? No You 
may still be sayingio yourself, ‘ Such a being is not for me '’ You 
would be a help indeed to me on the upward and onward path. 
How I should lean upon you 1 How 1 would assist you to the best 
of my poor abilities ! My father has a great regard for you. lie 
asked me—we—the oLher day why you did not marry I could give 
him no satisfactory reply, Slutll I ever be able to do so ? 

“ Ir would never strike your pure mind to inquire into my worldly 
circumstances If I should ever marry without my father’s appro¬ 
bation, I should even then be bl ssed with £500 a year in my own 
right. But my father has often urged me to select a partner fGr 
life, and leaves my choice unbiassed. Until now I could not make 
up my mind. It is made up now. I shall marry but 011c being, 
or remain for ever single. If you wish to know his name, I will 
tell you in my next letter. 

“Oh’ I am very much afraid that you will misunderstand me 1 
T shall await your reply in great agitation Do not prolong it, my 
very dear David. Scud me but a word, a line, by the bearer. 

“ Yours for ever, 

“Sophia W.” 

Miss Waldron was satisfied with her effusion, and 
slept soundly after it. In the morning she despatched 
her missive by a footman, who received orders that 
the carriage was to take him and his weighty 
packet to the lodgings of Mr. Scott, and wait until 
an answer was ready. She partly hoped that he 
would catch the hint, and return to her in the 
carriage ; but only a short note was brought back. 
She opened it, and read it with unutterable emo¬ 
tions. 

"Dear Miss Waldrok,—I understand you quite well. Un¬ 
luckily I am engaged to n cousin in Glasgow, who would not give 
me up, I am sure. I shall keep your letters as a mark of your 
esteem. “ Believe me, 

“ Yours faithfully, 

“ David Scott.” 

David Scott was wise in his generation. No 
troubles disturbed his relations with his church; and 


though Miss Waldron was distant she was always 
deferential. He married his cousin in due time, 
and they were received as formal visitors at Aston 
Court. Miss Waldron continued to shed a bright 
and unwearied light upon the little church at Little 
Aston. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTY-THIRD. 

LAST WORDS. 

Hester’s sorrow for Lawson was very real, but it 
hung over her present happiness only as a thin 
cloud shadows a bright sky. They told her that 
his sudden death had been long impending; and 
though they did not show her the confession he 
had written, Carl said he had owned to being 
guilty of those acts of violence and revenge which 
they had all attributed to her father. Carl had 
still a few days to stay at Little Aston, days of a 
quiet but profound gladness; and then he went 
back to his charge in London, whom he astonished 
by a happy and buoyant eloquence in his sermons 
which they had not remarked in them before. 

Rose lingered through the winter, dying so 
slowly and peacefully that it could scarcely be 
called death—“the hours gliding by with down 
upon their feet.” A gleam of her old light-hearted¬ 
ness returned now and then, with a pathetic 
beauty in it. The feebleness of her smiles, and the 
faint ripple of laughter from her lips, smote pain¬ 
fully upon John Morley’s spirit. Yet he knew it 
was best for her to go. Some lives cannot blossom 
and bear fruit until they are transplanted into more 
genial climes. She was too weak a creature to 
work any work worthy of repentance, such as a 
stronger woman may do, who has fallen even 
lower than she had done. It was well for him 
to shield and cherish her, as she descended 
with slow, sure steps down to the portal through 
which she must pass alone. But he could have 
done nothing else ; and he thanked Cod for the 
great boon granted to him. 

“ Are you very sorry that I must die ? ” she asked 
one day, with wistful eyes and voice, when her time 
was almost ended; “ would you wish me to live, 
and grow strong again ? ” 

“ No,” he said, his heart swelling with great pity, 
yet truthful to her, for truth was kindest. 

Rose turned away her face from him and the 
light, but he saw a quiver of pain tremble upon it. 

“My child,” he said very tenderly, “ there will 
be no sin there ; and ‘ sorrow and sighing shall flee 
away.’ It is a good thing for you to be taken out 
of the world. But is there anything you desire, 
anything you can wish to ask of me, which you 
shrink from asking ? ” 

“ N o,” she answered, with a sob. 

“ Do you not wish,” he continued in a lower 
and more tender voice, “ to see him, Robert, once 
more before you die?” 
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‘‘No,” she repeated, opening her blue eyes, and 
looking into his face like a child ; “ why should I ? 
I have almost forgotten him. He never comes into 
my thoughts now. Let Hester tell him, if she will, 
that I have forgotten him—the best thing I can do.” 

It was but a few days after this, when he was 
watching her alone in the first quiet dawn of a 
spring morning, that she called him to her side, 
with a sharp, quiet tone, which told him that the 
last moment was come. All the house was silent 
with that peculiar atmosphere of silence which 
comes with the night, but which is more felt during 
the solemn and irresistible approach of light to the 
world. John Morley was alone with the wife whom 
he had so passionately loved. He bent over her, 
a bitter pang piercing him to the heart, yet with 
gratitude and courage. She raised her eyes to Jiis 
for the last time. 

“ You forgive me fully,” she whispered, “ as fully 
as God forgives ? ” 

“ As fully as God forgives ! ” he repeated. 

“ Kiss me," she said, “ kiss my lips, as you kissed 
my child when she was dying.” 

John Morley bent his face to hers, and laid a 
long, solemn, agonised kiss upon her lips ; and 
when he lifted up his head, he saw that she was 
gone from him for ever ! 

Rose died early in March, and before the end of 
April John Morley and Hester left Little Aston 
altogether, taking with them but few of their poor 
household goods, except the great chair in which 
Hester's mother had died, the volumes Lawson had 
bound for her when she was a child, and John 
Morley’s favourite books. Robert Waldron and 
Carl had chosen a house for them in London, and 
Annie had been there for a fortnight to superintend 
the furnishing of it. It was a sunny house, looking 
upon a square where the lime-trees were just 
opening their leaf-buds, and two or three chestnut- 
trees spreading their first broad leaflets to the 
spring light and breeze : a rural home compared to 
the gloomy, decayed old house in Little Aston- 
Mr. Waldron had procured a situation for John 
Morley, as librarian, with a salary of /300 a year; 
but this new house was suited to an income fully 
twice that sum. It was within a pleasant distance 
of Carl’s chapel. The arrangements within were 
altogether those of a new household, consisting of 
other members besides Hester and her father. 
There was a room, still empty and unfurnished, 
which would make a good study by-and-by. Hester 
understood it very well, though nothing had been 
said to her on the subject. This was Carl’s home, 
which she was to occupy a few months yet without 
him, out of regard to her father’s new grief. She 
would have lime to grow at home in it, to give to it 
the impress of her own taste, to make it more 
and more ready for him to come to it; and 
then- 


The day after she and her father had entered 
their new dwelling, Robert Waldron called, and 
Hester went to receive him alone. She had not 
seen him since the morning she had stood beside 
him, looking down on the sweet pale face of his 
dead child. He appeared much older, but there 
was an expression of goodness and earnestness 
upon his face which had not been, seen there in 
former times. He* smiled gravely but tenderly 
upon her, as she advanced- to meet him with some 
snyness and hesitation in her manner. The hand 
she extended to him bore his ring, which she had 
slipped on her finger unthinkingly as she came 
across it in her unpacking. Robert kept her hand 
in his, looking down upon it, and upon her face, 
with an air of mingled pain and pleasure. 

“ Thank you for wedring my ring, dear Hester,” 
he said ; “ Carl knows of it.” 

“ I have not told him,” she answered with a 
hasty blush. 

“ But 1 have,” he continued, smiling ; “ he knows 
it is only a love which might have been, and he 
does not grudge me the shadow when he has the 
substance. Hester, I have become a member of 
his church.” 

“ I am very glad," she said, with teais in her 
clear, frank eyes. 

“ We shall be friends,” Robert went on, “ wc 
three, as long as wc live. Carl will let me come 
here as familiarly as if I were his brother and 
yours; and 1 shall be here very often. Do you 
know, dear friend, that 1 have been invited by my 
father’s old constituency to represent them in 
Parliament ? I shall live in London more than 
half my time, and so not be very far from you. Do 
you think my visits will be a trouble to your 
father ?” 

" 1 am sure they will not, after a while,” said 
Hester. 

“ Docs he grieve very much for Rose ?” he asked. 

“ Yes,” she answered, “ but not as he did before. 
He is cheerful now, and takes a good deal of in¬ 
terest in everything that happens to us both. He 
has been all over this new house with me, noticing 
everything, and he is more than content; he is 
glad to be away from the old place, and to be 
beginning a new life. It is a new life to him.” 

“ Did she leave no message for me ?” said Robert 
after a pause. 

“ None,” she replied, “only that she had almost 
forgotten you, and that it was best so.” 

“ Poor Rose ! poor little Hetty !” he said, as if 
speaking to himself only ; “yet indeed I was little 
more than a boy.” 

He could not altogether relinquish his old pica, 
which had possessed truth enough to give him 
some solace in former times. He looked back 
from a calm height upon all the past, and could 
trace the hard and crooked paths into which he 
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"bad strayed. He had escaped from them, but the 
mire and clay clung to hifn even yet, and he stood 
solitary upon the height he had gained at last. 

“ Hester,” he said, “my father promises himself 
to be present at your wedding in the autumn.” 

“And Miss Waldrpn?” exclaimed ’ Hester in 
alarm. 

“ No, not Miss Waldron,” answered Robert, 
smiling, “ certainly not. Do you think my sister 
would come? No ; fny father and I will be ttyxc, 
if you will give us leave,” 

“Yes, come,” said Hester heartily; and then, 
remembering herself, was cbvered with confusion 
so pretty and delightful, that Robert Waldron could 
scarcely restrain a sigh of bitterness and regret. 

“And poor old Lawson's mother ?” said Hester 
in a tone of questioning. 
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“ I had a letter from her the other day,” answered 
Robert; “ she is ravished to be at home again in 
Burgundy. Hester, I have the mark of Lawson’s 
blow yet; I shall carry it to my grave.”. 

He lifted the hair which fell over Jus temples, 
and pushed it back. There was a seam and scar 
still upon the skin, and, as he said, it would be 
there till he died. It was but an emblem and a 
symbol of the inner and spiritual wound, healed 
indeed, with as much of the pain taken away as 
could ever be removed in this life; but a wound 
still, a blemish, a brand upon the beauty of his 
future life. Carl had come into the room as he 
spoke, and looked with Hester upon it; and she, 
putting her hand into his with a tender clasp, bent 
forward and kissed the scar. 

, THE END. 



GOING TO SCHOOL AGAIN. 


J^SH’AVING been a militiaman since 1854 , I 
have naturally learned a great variety of 
drills ; indeed for the last ten years or 
, —. more obsolete red books have supplied 
f mc cvcr y morning with shaving paper, 

'•j'.-f and I have still got half a “Musketry Instruc- 
f.) y'P’ tor” left. While these periodical changes 
were confined, as they mostly were, to the 
alteration of words of command, such as “ Fours 
—deep” instead of “Form fours — deep,” and 
“ Right wheel ” for ‘ Left shoulders forward,” or 
to the expunging of certain evolutions, moving in 
threes to wit, 1 managed easily to keep pace with 
the age ; but when the whole system of drill was 
altered, the positions and duties of the officers in a 
measure reversed, subalterns taking the captains’ 
position on the flanks, and attending to direction, 
distance, and covering ; when the battalion was no 
longer a right and left handed machine, but ambi¬ 
dextrous ; when companies might be clubbed of 
malice prepense ; then I thought that I should 
never unlearn all that I had taken so much pains to 
acquire in the short period of a militia training, and 
determined to go to one of the schools of instruction, 
which were opened for the benefit of the auxiliary 
forces. I'wo other officers of my regiment agreed 
to go with me—Smith, who had joined after our 
disembodiment, somewhere about 1857 , and Franks, 
a recent acquisition who had held a commission in 
thq Line, but f ound an Indian life incompatible with 
certain literary labours to which he had devoted 
himself. 

It was on a February morning that our class met 
for the first time in the barrack-room appointed for 
it; rather an old set of boys, averaging five-and- 
thirty, let us say, though I think the figure should be 
put higher. We numbered twenty, the mi itia and 
volunteer services being about equally represented. 


The staff consisted of a Colonel Instructor, a 
young subaltern to assist him generally, and four 
drill sergeants. It was the first formation of that 
particular school, and I fancy that our chief, who 
was a young man, was rather amused at finding 
himself teaching such an elderly class ; he is used 
to it probably by this. 

His system was a most excellent, indeed the only 
proper one. It was to begin at the very first page 
of the red book and go straight through it, without • 
omitting a line on the score of its not being necessary 
for an officer to know all the details so long as he 
had a general idea, or any such plea. There was 
no cramming ; what you did learn under him, you 
learned as thoroughly as an actor does his part. 

But tins exactness was rather trying to some of 
us in the early stages. The squad of five I belonged 
to consisted of Franks and myself (militia), an ex¬ 
cavalry major, an exceedingly portly Yorkshire 
squire, and a wealthy tailor who wore very tight 
boots (volunteers). 

Three of us had flattered ourselves that we had 
done with the goose-step some twenty years ago, 
and the other two were not altogether fitted for such 
a performance. It would have been worth some¬ 
thing to a Punch artist to have seen us in a line at 
extended order that frosty morning, with light snow¬ 
flakes speckling our highly-coloured noses, doing 
the balance-step under the direction of our ser¬ 
geant. 

“Front — forward. Front — Toe down, if you 
please, sir” (this to the stout Yorkshireman, who 
immediately tried to look at the member alluded 
to, as if there had not been a good three stone of 
waist between eye and foot )—“ forward." And so 
on across the barrack square. The school for 
soldiers’ children was situated on that farther side, 
and a troop of urchins came rushing out. They 
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Btoodutruck with astonishment for a moment at the 
slgttt of A row of elderly gentlemen, of varying 
heights and breadths, balancing themselves on one 
leg and extending the Other, and then burst into a 
roar of derision, which excited the hot wrath of a 
passing corporal, who dispersed them vigorously. 

We were not kept long at our goose-step and 
facings however. The sergeants soon saw who had 
been drilled before, and sorted us accordingly. 

The teaching of company drill was very thorough. 
A company of soldiers (paid extra by Government) 
was provided for each squad of five, one of whom 
acted as captain, two as guiders, and two as 
markers, till all were perfect in the sections to be 
gone through on that parade. Then they changed 
places till they had acted in each capacity. Bat¬ 
talion drill was taught in the same manner. 

The subaltern assistant was not appointed to 
instruct, but merely to command the parade when 
his chief was temporarily absent. Indeed he was a 
lagl wbo had but lately joined ; a nice gentlemanly 
young fellow, anxious to assist any one who might 
need it. One day, when we were at battalion drill, 
he noticed that Smith was carrying his sword in the 
stiff regulation manner, as if he were marching past, 
and directly we stood easy he went up and ex¬ 
plained to him hew much more comfortable it 
was, on ordinary occasions, to carry it simply by 
the hilt. 

Smith smiled and thanked him as though he had 
just acquired a wrinkle, but as I had often seen 
Smith carrying his sword in the way suggested 
before his Mentor was bom, the trifling episode 
tickled me immensely. 

Another little matter amused us all equally. The 
ex-cavalry officer had great difficulty in unlearning 
his Old drill; when his turn to handle the battalion 
Came he would begin all right, but directly he 
warmed to his work he could not help the words 
“squadron” and “troops” rising to his lips, and 
ordering cavalry evolutions, which puzzled the men 
extremely until they found out what it was all 
about. 

All those who were also unlearning could sympa¬ 
thise with him ; it is far more difficult work than 
learning, and one slight ^ alteration beat ail of us. 
We had been accustomed year after year to give 
the word of command “ Right half—turn ” when we 
Wished to move troops diagonally, and that com¬ 


mand was now changed to “ Half right—turn,” anjd 
we could not acquire certainty in transposing the 
two words. Even when one had “ Half right” in 
one’s head, “Right half” would come out on the 
tongue.* When assembled in the barrack-room at 
lunch time, between the parades, we often abused 
the authorities who had made the minute alteration, 
and wondered why they had done so. 

“Don’t you see?” urged Franks, drily, at last; 

“ it’s to puzzle the enemy.” 

And with that vague theory we had to rest con¬ 
tent. 

That Franks has a vein of dry humour which is 
sometimes irresistible, though it spoils sadly in re¬ 
peating. One day he looked out of window and 
saw a fatigue party crossing the barrack square. 

“ Well, colonel,” he said to our chief, who stood 
near him, “ there is one evolution which the Blank- 
shire militia perform rather better, I think, than 
your men.” 

“ Indeed!" said the colonel, rather disgusted ; 
“ what is that?” 

“ Why, carrying coals. I do wish you could sec 
our fellows carry coals.” 

Position drill and musketry we learned by con¬ 
necting drill. Two pupils were placed opposite each 
other at twenty paces distant, and one first in¬ 
structed the other, and was then instructed by him. 

1 was paired off on the first occasion with a fellow 
pupil who was very deaf, and when, proud of the 
industry with which I had learned my lesson, I 
rattled out, with as good an imitation of a drill ser¬ 
geant as I could manage, “ Now, at the word ‘Tow,’ 
bring the rifle smartly to the front to the full extent 
of the left arm," he put his right hand to his ear, 
and shouted back to me— 

“ Hey ?” 

When the weather was very bad, we went into 
some underground vaults and mounted guard over 
coal tubs and brooms; and relieved guard; and 
made grand rounds of ourselves. Altogether it was 
| very good fun, and we learned what we wanted to 
| know, q,nd have P.S. put after our names in the 
; Army List. But for all that a militia officer should 
be attached to a regiment of the Line instead of 
going to school, because what he principally wants 
to learn something about is the interior economy of 
: a regiment, which is of vital importance, and can- 
| not be picked up so easily as mere drill. 
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